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NOTE 

to 
THE   FOURTH    EDITION. 


tilEYBRAL  alterations  and  additions  are  made  in  this  Edition,  be- 
sides what  have  been  introduced  into  the  Third,  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  actual  state  of  astronomical  discovery.  The  elements  of 
four  new  planets  (Parthenope,  Egeria,  Victoria,  and  Irene)  have 
been  added,  and  improved  elements  of  Iris,  Metis,  Hebe,  and 
Hjgeia,  substituted  for  the  provisional  elements  before  given. 
The  remarkable  discovery  of  an  additional  ring  of  Saturn,  and 
the  curious  researches  of  M.  Peters  on  the  proper  motion  of 
Sirius,  with  several  minor  features,  are  noticed.  Where  such 
additions  are  introduced  in  the  text,  they  ar^  indicated  by  being 
enclosed  in  bracke^^  [    ]. 

J.   F.  W.   HSBSOHEL. 
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The  work  here  offered  to  the  Public  is  based  upon  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension,  and,  it  is  hoped,  an  improvement  of 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  forming  Part  48,  of  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia,  published  in  the  year  1833.  Its  object  and  general 
character  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
that  volume,  here  reprinted  with  little  alteration ;  but  an  oppor- 
tunity having  been  afforded  me  by  the  Proprietors,  preparatory 
to  its  re-appearance  in  a  form  of  more  pretension,  I  have  gladly 
availed  myself  of  it,  not  only  to  correct  some  errors  which,  to 
my  regret,  subsisted  in  the  former  volume,  but  to  remodel  it  alto- 
gether (though  in  complete  accordance  with  its  original  design  as 
a  work  of  explanation)  \  to  introduce  much  new  matter  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  it ;  to  re-write,  upon  a  far  more  matured  and 
comprehensive  plan,  the  part  relating  to  the  lunar  and  planetary 
perturbations,  and  to  bring  the  subjects  of  sidereal  and  nebular 
astronomy  to  the  level  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in 
those  departments. 

The  chief  novelty  in  the  volume,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of  Perturbations  is  treated. 
It  is  not-— it  cannot  be  made  elementary^  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  understood  in  these  days  of  light  reading.  The 
chapters  devoted  to  it  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  addressed 
to  a  class  of  readers  in  possession  of  somewhat  more  mathematical 
knowledge  than  those  who  will  find  the  rest  of  the  work  readily 
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and  easily  accessible;  to  readers  desirous  of  preparing  them- 
selves, by  the  possession  of  a  sort  of  carte  du  pat/Sy  for  a  cam- 
paign in  the  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  attract- 
ive and  the  most  remunerative  of  all  the  applications  of  modem 
geometry.  More  especially  they  may  be  considered  as  addressed 
to  students  in  that  university,  where  the  "  Principia"  of  Newton 
is  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  put  aside  as  an  obsolete  book,  behind  the 
age ;  and  where  the  grand,  though  rude  outlines  of  the  lunar 
theory,  as  delivered  in  the  eleventh  section  of  that  immortal 
work,  are  studied  less  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  itself  than  for 
the  spirit  of  far-reaching  thought,  superior  to  and  disencumbered 
of  technical  aids,  which  distinguishes  that  beyond  any  other  pro- 
duction of  the  human  intellect. 

In  delivering  a  rational  as  distinguished  from  a  technical  expo- 
sition of  this  subject,  however,  the  course  pursued  by  Newton  in 
the  section  of  the  Principia  alluded  to,  has  by  no  means  been 
servilely  followed.  As  regards  the  perturbations  of  the  nodes 
and  inclinations,  indeed,  nothing  equally  luminous  can  ever  be 
substituted  for  his  explanation.  But  as  respects  the  other  dis- 
turbances, the  point  of  view  chosen  by*Newton  has  been  aban- 
doned for  another,  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive  why 
he  did  not,  himself,  select.  By  a  different  resolution  of  the  dis- 
turbing forces  from  that  adopted  by  him,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
obvious  conclusions  from  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion  which  would 
have  found  their  place,  naturally  and  consecutively,  as  corollaries 
of  the  seventeenth  proposition  of  his  first  book  (a  proposition 
which  seems  almost  to  have  been  prepared  with  a  special  view  to 
this  application),  the  momentary  change  of  place  of  the  upper 
focus  of  the  disturbed  ellipse  is  brought  distinctly  under  inspec- 
tion ;  and  a  clearness  of  conception  introduced  into  the  pertur- 
bations of  the  ezcentricities,  perihelia,  and  epochs,  which  the 
author  does  not  think  it  presumption  to  believe  can  be  obtained 
by  no  other  method,  and  which  certainly  is  not  obtained  by  ^hat 
from  which  it  is  a  departure.  It  would  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  work  to  have  introduced  into  this  part  of  it  any 
algebraic  investigations ;  else  it  would  have  been  easy  to  show 
that  the  mode  of  procedure  here  followed  leads  direct^  and  by 
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9t9pB  (for  the  subject)  of  the  most  elementary  chftracter,  to  the 
geseral  fonoulie  for  these  perturbationg,  delivered  by  Laplace 
in  the  M^oanique  Celeste*^ 

The  reader  will  find  one  class  of  the  lunar  and  planetary  in* 
equalities  handled  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  in  which 
their  explanation  is  usually  presented.  .It  comprehends  those 
which  are  characterized  as  incident  on  the  epoch,  the  principal 
among  them  being  the  annual  and  secular  equations  of  the  moon, 
and  that  very  delicate  and  obscure  part  of  the  perturbational 
theory  (so  little  satisfactory  in  the  manner  in  which  it  emerges 
From  the  analytical  treatment  of  the  subject),  the  constant  or 
permanent  effect  of  the  disturbing  force  in  altering  the  disturbed 
orbit,  I  will  venture  to  hope  that  what  is  here  stated  will  tend 
to  remove  some  rather  generally  diffused  misapprehensions  as 
io  the  true  bearings  of  Newton's  explanation  of  the  annual 
equation.^ 

If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  astro- 
lomical  science  in  points  of  novelty  and  interest,  it  would  suffice 
eo  adduce  the  addition  to  the  list  of  members  of  our  system  of 
no  less  than  eight  new  planets  and  satellites  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  sheets  for  the  press.  Among  them  is  one  whose 
discovery  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  theory.  In  the  account  here  given  of  this  discovery,  I  trust 
to  have  expressed  myself  with  complete  impartiality ;  and  in  the 
exposition  of  the  perturbative  action  on  Uranus,  by  which  the 
existence  and  situation  of  the  disturbing  planet  became  revealed 
to  us,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of 
this  work,  rather  to  exhibit  a  rational  view  of  the  dynamical 
action,  than  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  conduct  of  those 
inasterpieces  of  analytical  skill  which  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Leverrier  and  Adams  exhibit. 

To  the  latter  of  these  eminent  geometers,  as  well  as  to  my 
xiCvDtJit  wnd  esteemed  friend  the  Astronomer  Royal,  I  have  to 

■  LiTre  ii.  chap.  liii.  art.  67. 

*  Prinoipia,  lib.  i.  prop.  66,  cor.  6. 
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return  my  best  thanks  for  communications  which  would  have 
effectually  relieved  some  doubts  I  at  one  period  entertained,  had 
I  not  succeeded  in  the  interim  in  gettipg  clear  of  them,  as  to  the 
eompatibilitj/  of  my  views  on  the  subject  of  the  annual  equation 
already  alluded  to,  with  the  tenor  of  Newton's  account  of  it.  To 
my  valued  friend.  Professor  De  Morgan,  I  am  indebted  for  some 
most  ingenious  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  the  early  working  of  the  Julian  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  of  which  I  should  have  availed  myself,  had  it  not  ap- 
peared preferable,  on  mature  consideration,  to  present  the  sub- 
ject in  its  simplest  form,  avoiding  altogether  entering  into  mi- 
nutise  of  chronological  discussion. 

J.  F.  W.  Hebschbl. 

Coningwood,  April  12,  1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


(1.)  Eykkt  «tadent  who  enters  upon  a  scientific  pnrsatt,  especially  if 
Kt  a  sottewiwt  advanced  period  of  life,  will  find  not  only  that  he  has 
much  to  leim,  but  much  also  to  unlearn,  familiar  objects  and  events 
are  far  frcm  presenting  themselves  to  oar  senses  in  that  aspect  and  with 
those  connections  under  which  science  requires  them  to  be  viewed,  and 
which  constitate  their  rational  explanation.  There  is,  therefore,  every 
reason  to  expect  that  those  objects  and  relations  ;Fhich,  taken  together, 
constitate  the  snbjeet  he  is  about  to  enter  upon  will  have  been  previously 
apprehended  by  him,  at  least  imperfectly,  because  much  has  hitherto 
escaped  his  uotioe  which  is  essential  to  its  right  understanding :  and  not 
only  so,  but  too  often  also  erroneously,  owing  to  mistaken  analogies,  and 
the  general  prevalence  of  vulgar  errors.  As  a  first  preparation,  therefore, 
for  the  course  he  is  about  to  commence,  he  must  loosen  his  hold  on  all 
erode  and  hastily  adopted  notions,  and  must  strengthen  himself,  by  some- 
thing of  an  efibrt  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unprejudiced  admission  of  any 
eondosion  which  shall  appear  to  be  supported  by  careful  observation  and 
logical  argument^  even  should  it  prove  of  a  nature  adverse  to  notions  he 
may  have  previoosly  formed  for  himself,  or  taken  up,  without  examina- 
tion, on  the  credit  of  others.  Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact,  a  commencement 
of  that  iBtellectuid  disdpline  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  ends 
of  all  seience.  It  is  the  first  movement  of  approach  towards  that  state  of 
mental  purity  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  a  fall  and  steady  perception  of 
moral  beauty  as  well  as  physical  adaptation.  It  is  the  ''  euphrasy  and 
mie"  with  which  we  must  <^  purge  our  sight''  before  we  can  receive  and 
contemplate  as  they  are  the  lineaments  of  troth  and  nature. 
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(2.)  There  is  no  science  which,  more  than  astronomy,  stands  in  need 
of  such  a  preparation,  or  draws  more  krgelj  on  that  intellectual  liberality 
which  is  ready  to  adopt  whatever  is  demonstrated,  or  concede  whatever  is 
rendered  highly  probable,  however  new  and  uncommon  the  points  of  view 
may  be  in  which  objects  the  most  familiar  may  thereby  become  placed. 
Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and  striking  contradiction  with 
those  of  superficial  and  vulgar  observation,  and  with  what  appears  to 
every  one,  until  he  has  understood  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary, the  most  positive  evidence  of  his  senses.  Thus,  the  earth  on  which 
he  stands,  and  which  has  served  for  ages  as  the  unshaken  foundation  of 
the  firmest  structures,  either  of  art  or  nature,  is  divested  by  the  astro- 
nomer of  its  attribute  of  fixity,  and  conceived  by  him  as  turning  swiftly 
on  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  onwards  through  space  with 
great  rapidity.  The  sun  and  the  moon,  which  appear  to  untaught  eyes 
round  bodies  of  no  very  considerable  size,  become  enlarged  in  his  imagi- 
nation into  vast  globes,  —  the  one  approaching  in  magnitude  to  the  earth 
itself,  the  other  immensely  surpassing  it  The  planets,  which  appear 
only  as  stars  somewhat  brighter  than  the  rest,  are  to  him  spaeious,  elabo- 
rate, and  habitable  worlds ;  sev»^  of  them  much  greater  and  ht  more 
curiously  furnished  than  the  earth  he  inhabits,  as  there  are  also  others 
less  so ;  and  the  stars  themselves,  properly  so  called,  which  to  ordinary 
apprehension  present  only  lucid  sparks  or  brilliant  atoms,  are  to  him  suns 
of  various  and  transcendent  glory  —  efiiilgent  centres  of  life  and  light  to 
myriads  of  unseen  worlds.  So  Uiat  when,  after  dilating  his  thoughts  to 
comprehend  the  grandeur  of  those  ideas  his  calculations  have  called  up, 
and  exhausting  his  imagination  and  the  powers  of  his  language  to  devise 
similes  and  metaphors  illustrative  of  the  immensity  of  the  scale  on  which 
his  universe  is  constructed,  he  shrinks  back  to  his  native  sphere;  he  finds 
It,  in  comparison,  a  mere  point;  so  lost — even  in  the  minute  system  to 
which  it  belongs  —  as  to  be  invisible  and  unsuspected  from  some  of  its 
principal  and  remoter  members. 

(3.)  There  is  hardly  any  thing  which  sets  in  a  stronger  Bght  the  inhe- 
rent power  of  truth  over  the  mind  of  man,  when  opposed  by  no  motives 
of  interest  or  passion,  than  the  perfect  readiness  wiUi  which  all  these  ocm- 
elusions  are  assented  to  as  soon  as  their  evidence  is  clearly  apprehended, 
and  the  tenacious  hold  they  acquire  over  our  belief  when  once  admitted. 
In  the  conduct,  therefore,  of  this  volume,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  reader  is  more  desirous  to  le^irn  the  system  which  it  is  its  object  to 
teach  as  it  now  stands,  than  to  raise  or  revive  objections  agamst  it ;  and 
that,  in  short,  he  comes  to  the  task  with  a  willing  mind ;  an  assumption 
which  will  not  only  save  the  trouble  of  piling  argument  on  argument  to 
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eonyinoe  ihe  sceptical,  but  will  greatly  fiicilitate  his  actual  progress;  inafh 
much  as  he  will  find  it  at  once  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  pursue  from 
the  outset  a  straight  and  definite  path,  than  to  be  constantly  stepping 
aside;  involving  himself  in  perplexities  and  circuits,  which,  afner  all,  can 
only  terminate  in  finding  himself  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  road. 

(4.)  The  method,  therefore,  we  propose  to  follow  in  this  work  is  neither 
strictly  the  analytic  nor  the  synthetic,  but  rather  such  a  combination  of 
both,  with  a  leaning  to  the  latter,  as  may  best  suit  with  a  didactic  com- 
position. Its  object  is  not  to  convince  or  refute  opponents,  nor  to  inquire, 
under  the  semblance  of  an  assumed  ignorance,  for  principles  of  which  we 
are  all  the  time  in  full  possession  —  but  simply  to  teach  what  is  knaum. 
The  moderate  limit  of  a  single  volume,  to  which  it  will  be  confined,  and 
the  necessity  of  being  on  every  point,  within  that  limit,  rather  diffuse  and 
copions  in  explanation,  as  well  as  the  eminently  matured  and  ascertained 
character  of  the  science  itself,  render  this  course  both  practicable  and 
eligible.  Practicable,  because  there  is  now  no  danger  of  any  revolution 
in  astronomy,  like  those  which  are  daily  changing  the  features  of  the  less 
advanced  sciences,  supervening,  to  destroy  all  our  hypotheses,  and  throw 
our  statements  into  confusion.  Eligible,  because  the  space  to  be  bestowed, 
either  in  combating  refuted  systems,  or  in  leading  the  reader  forward  by 
slow  and  measured  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  may  be  more 
advantageously  devoted  to  such  explanatory  illustrations  as  will  impress 
on  hun  a  fiimiliar  and,  as  it  were,  a  practical  sense  of  the  sequence  of 
phenomena,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  We  shall  not^ 
then,  reject  the  analytic  course  where  it  leads  more  easily  and  directly  to 
our  objects,  or  in  any  way  fetter  ourselves  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  method. 
Writing  only  to  be  understood,  and  to  communicate  as  much  information 
in  as  little  space  as  possible,  consistently  with  its  distinct  and  effectual 
communication,  no  sacrifice  can  be  afforded  to  system,  to  form,  or  to 
affectation. 

(5.)  We  shall  take  for  granted,  from  the  outset,  the  Copemican  system 
of  the  world;  relying  on  the  easy,  obvious,  and  natural  explanation  it 
affords  of  all  the  phenomena  as  they  come  to  be  described,  to  impress  the 
student  with  a  sense  of  its  truth,  without  either  the  formality  of  demon- 
stration 01^  the  superfluous  tedium  of  eulogy,  calling  to  mind  that  impor- 
tant remark  of  Bacon :  — "  Theoriamm  vires,  arcta  et  quasi  se  mutoo 
sustinente  partium  adaptatione,  qu&  quasi  in  orbem  cohssrent,  finnantnr';^' 

'  "  The  confirmation  of  theories  relies  on  the  compact  adaptation  of  their  parts,  hj 
which,  like  those  of  an  arch  or  dome,  they  mutually  sustain  each  other,  and  form  a 
ooherent  whole."  This  is  what  Dr.  Whewell  expressively  terms  the  Miuiltmas  o^ 
iodttCtioDs. 
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not  idling,  however^  to  point  out  to  the  reader,  as  ocoasion  offers,  the 
contrast  whidi  its  superior  simplicity  offers  to  the  complication  of  other 
hypotheses. 

(6.)  The  preliminary  knowledge  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  stadeifl 
should  possess,  in  order  for  the  more  advantageous  perusal  of  the  following 
pages,  consists  in  the  familiar  practice  of  decimal  and  sexagesimal  arith- 
metic; some  moderate  acquaintance  with  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
both  plane  and  spherical;  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics;  and 
enough  of  optics  to  understand  the  construction  and  use  of  the  telescope^ 
and  some  other  of  the  simpler  instruments.  Of  course,  the  more  of  such 
knowledge  he  brings  to  the  perusal,  the  easier  will  be  his  progress,  and 
the  more  complete  the  information  gained ;  but  we  shall  endeayour  in 
every  case,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of  clearness,  and  of 
that  useful  brevity  which  consists  in  the  absence  of  prolixity  and  epi- 
sode, to  render  what  we  have  to  say  as  independent  of  other  books  as 
possible. 

(7.)  After  all,  I  must  distinctly  caution  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
commence  and  terminate  their  astronomical  studies  with  the  present  work 
(though  of  such,  —  at  least  in  the  latter  predicament^ — I  trust  the  num- 
ber will  be  few),  that  its  utmost  pretension  is  to  place  them  on  the 
threshold  of  this  particular  wing  of  the  temple  of  Science,  or  rather  on 
sn  eminence  exterior  to  it,  whence  they  may  obtain  something  Jike  a 
general  notion  of  its  structure;  or,  at  most,  to  give  those  who  may  wish 
to  enter  a  ground-plan  of  its  accesses,  and  put .  them  in  possession  of  the 
pass-word.  Admission  to  its  sanctuary,  and  to  the  privileges  and  feelings 
t>f  a  votary,  is  only  to  be  gained  by  one  means,  —  sou$id  and  sufficieni 
^owledge  of  mathematiesy  the  great  instrument  q/  all  exact  inquiry, 
without  which  no  man  can  ever  make  such  advances  in  this  or  any  other 
of  the  higher  departments  of  science  as  can  entitle  him  to  form  an  inde» 
pendent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discussion  within  their  range.  It  is 
not  without  an  effort  that  those  who  possess  this  knowledge  can  commu- 
nicate on  such  subjects  with  those  who  do  not,  and  adapt  their  language 
ttnd  their  illustrations  to  the  necessities  of  such  an  intercourse.  Proposi- 
tions which  to  the  one  are  almost  identical,  are  theorems  of  import  and 
difficulty  to  the  other ;  nor  is  their  evidence  presented  in  the  same  way  to 
tibe  mitad  of  eadi.  In  teaching  such  propositions,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  appeal  has  to  be  made,  not  to  the  pure  and  abstract  reason^ 
but  to  the  sense  of  analogy  —  to  practice  and  experience :  principles  and 
modes  of  action  have  to  be  established  not  by  direct  argument  from 
teknowledged  axioms,  but  by  continually  recurring  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  axioms  themselves  have  been  drawn ;  viz.  examples ;  that  is  to 
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eay,  by  bringing  forward  and  dwelling  on  simple  and  ^miliar  instances  in 
which  the  same  principles  and  the  same  or  similar  modes  of  action  take 
place :  thus  erecting,  as  it  were,  in  each  particular  case,  a  separate  indne- 
tSbn,  and  constructing  at  each  step  a  little  body  of  science  to  meet  its 
exigencies.  The  difference  is  that  of  pioneering  a  road  through  an  un- 
traversed  country  and  advancing  at  ease  along  a  broad  and  beaten  high<* 
way ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  are  determined  to  make  ourselves  distinctly 
understood,  and  will  appeal  to  reason  at  all.  As  for  the  method  of  asB€r* 
lion,  or  a  direct  demand  on  the /at/A  of  the  student  (though  in  some  com- 
plex cases  indispensable,  where  illustrative  explanation  would  defeat  its 
own  end  by  becoming  tedious  and  burdensome  to  both  parties),  it  is  one 
which  I  shall  neither  willingly  adopt  nor  would  recommend  to  others. 

(8.)  On  the  other  hand,  although  it  is  something  new  to  abandon  the 
road  of  mathematical  demonstration  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  suscepti- 
ble of  it,  and  to  teach  any  considerable  branch  of  science  entirely  or  chiefly 
by  the  way  of  illustration  and  familiar  parallels,  it  is  yet  not  impossible 
that  those  who  are  already  well  acquunted  with  our  subject,  and  whose 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  by  that  confessedly  higher  practice  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the  present  work,  may  yet  find  their 
account  in  its  perusal,  —  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  always  of  advantage  to 
present  any  given  body  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  in  as  great  a  variety  of 
different  b'ghts  as  possible.  It  is  a  property  of  illustrations  of  this  kind 
to  strike  no  two  minds  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  the  .same  force ; 
because  no  two  minds  are  stored  with  the  same  images,  or  have  acquired 
their  notions  of  them  by  similar  habits.  Accordingly,  it  may  very  well 
happen,  that  a  proposition,  even  to  one  best  acquainted  with  it,  may  be 
placed  not  merely  in  a  new  and  uncommon,  but  in  a  more  impressive  and 
satisfactory  light  by  such  a  course  —  some  obscurity  may  be  dissipated, 
some  inward  misgivings  cleared  up,  or  even  some  links  supplied  which 
may  lead  to  the  perception  of  connections  and  deductions  altogether 
unknown  before.  And  the  probability  of  this  is  increased  when,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  illustrations  chosen  have  not  been  studiously 
selected  from  books,  but  are  such  as  have  presented  themselves  freely  to 
the  authoi^  mind  as  being  most  in  harmony  with  his  own  views;  by 
which,  of  course,  he  means  to  lay  no  claim  to  originality  in  all  or  any  of 
them  beyond  what  they  may  really  possess. 

(9.)  Besides,  there  are  cases  in  the  application  of  mechanical  principles 
with  which  the  mathematical  student  is  but  too  familiar,  where,  when  the 
data  are  before  him,  and  the  numerical  and  geometrical  relations  of  his 
problems  all  clear  to  his  conception, — ^when  his  forces  are  estimated  and 
his  lines  measured,  —  nay,  when  even  he  has  followed  up  the  applioatipn 
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of  his  technical  proceases,  and  fairly  arrived  at  his  conclusion,  —  there  ia 
gtill  something  wanting  in  his  mind  —  not  in  the  evidence,  for  he  has 
examined  each  link,  and  finds  the  chain  complete  —  not  in  the  principles^ 
for  those  he  well  knows  are  too  firmly  estahlished  to  be  shaken  —  bat  pre- 
cisely in  the  mode  of  action.  He  has  followed  out  a  train  of  reasoning 
by  logical  and  technical  rules,  bat  the  signs  he  has  employed  are  not 
pictures  of  nature,  or  have  lost  their  original  meaning  as  such  to  his 
mind :  he  has  not  seen,  as  it  were,  the  process  of  nature  passing  under 
his  eye  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  presented  as  a  consecutive  whole  to  his 
imagination.  A  familiar  parallel,  or  an  illustration  drawn  from  some 
artificial  or  natural  process,  of  which  he  has  that  direct  and  individual 
impression  which  ^ves  it  a  reality  and  associates  it  with  a  name,  will,  in 
almost  every  such  case,  supply  in  a  moment  this  deficient  feature,  will 
convert  all  his  symbols  into  real  pictures,  and  infuse  an  animated  meaning 
into  what  was  before  a  lifeless  succession  of  words  and  signs.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  always  promise  myself  to  attain  this  degree  of  vividness  of  illus- 
tration, nor  are  the  points  to  be  elucidated  themselves  always  capable  of 
being  so  paraphrased  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  by  any  single  in- 
stance adducible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  experience ;  but  the  object  will 
at  least  be  kept  in  view ;  and,  as  I  am  very  conscious  of  having,  in  making 
such  attempts,  gained  for  myself  much  clearer  views  of  several  of  the 
more  concealed  effects  of  planetary  perturbation  than  I  had  acquired  by 
their  mathematical  investigation  in  detail,  it  may  reasonably 'be  hoped 
that  the  endeavour  will  not  always  be  unattended  with  a  simikr  success 
in  others. 

(10.)  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  our  aim  is  not 
to  offer  to  the  public  a  technical  treatise,  in  which  the  student  of  practical 
or  theoretical  astronomy  shall  find  consigned  the  minute  description  of 
methods  of  observation,  or  the  formulse  he  requires  prepared  to  his  hand, 
or  their  demonstrations  drawn  out  in  detail.  In  all  these  the  present 
work  will  be  found  meagre,  and  quite  inadequate  to  his  wants.  Its  aim 
m  entirely  different;  being  to  present  in  each  case  the  mere  ultimate 
rationale  of  facts,  arguments,  and  processes ;  and,  in  all  cases  of  mathe- 
matical application,  avoiding  whatever  woilld  tend  to  encumber  its  pages 
with  algebraic  or  geometrical  symbols,  to  place  under  his  inspection  that 
central  thread  of  common  sense  on  which  the  pearls  of  analytical  research 
are  invariably  strung ;  but  which,  by  the  attention  the  latter  claim  for 
themselves,  is  often  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  gazer,  and  not  always 
disposed  in  the  stnughtest  and  most  convenient  form  to  follow  by  those 
who  string  them.  This  is  no  fault  of  those  who  have  conducted  the 
inquiries  to  which  we  allude.     The  contention  of  mind  for  which  they  call 
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ifl  enormous;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  their  ezperieDco  of  how 
X  little  can  be  accomplished  in  carrying  such  processes  on  to  their  conclu- 
sion, by  mere  ordinary  clearness  of  head  ;  and  how  necessary  it  often  is 
lio  pay  more  attention  to  the  purely  mathematical  conditions  which  ensure 
success,  —  the  hooks-and-eyes  of  their  equations  and  series,  —  than  to 
those  which  enchain  causes  with  their  effects,  and  both  with  the  human 
reason,  —  that  we  must  attribute  something  of  that  indistinctness  of  view 
which  is  often  complained  of  as  a  grieyance  by  the  earnest  student,  and 
still  more  commonly  ascribed  ironically  to  the  native  cloudiness  of  an 
atmosphere  too  sublime  for  vulgar  comprehension.  We  think  we  shall 
render  good  service  to  both  classes  of  readers,  by  dissipating,  so  £ir  as  lies 
in  our  power,  that  accidental  obscurity,  and  by  showing  ordinary  untu- 
tored comprehension  clearly  what  it  can,  and  what  it  cawM^  hope  to 
attain. 


24  outliiIes  of  astkonomt. 
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(11.)  The  magnitudes,  distanoes,  arrangemeni,  and  motions  of  the 
great  bodies  which  make  up  the  visible  uniyerse,  their  constitution  and 
physical  condition,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known  to  us,  with  their  mutual 
influences  and  actions  on  each  other,  so  &r  as  they  can  be  traced  by  the 
effects  produced,  and  established  by  legitimate  reasoning,  form  the  assem- 
blage of  objects  to  which  the  intention  of  the  astronomer  is  directed. 
The  term  astronomy'  itself,  which  denotes  the  law  or  rule  of  the  astra  (by 
which  the  ancients  understood  not  only  the  stars  properly  so  called,  but 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  visible  constituents  of  the  heavens),  suffi- 
ciently indicates  this  \  and,  although  the  term  astrology,  which  denotes  the 
reason^  theory^  or  interpretation  of  the  stars,'  has  become  degraded  in  its 
application,  and  confined  to  superstitious  and  delusive  attempts  to  divine 
future  events  by  their  dependence  on  pretended  planetary  influences,  the 
same  meaning  originally  attached  itself  to  that  epithet 

(12.)  But,  besides  the  stars  and  other  celestial  bodies,  the  earth  itself, 
regarded  as  an  individual  body,  is  one  principal  object  of  the  astronomer's 
oondderation,  and  indeed,  the  chief  of  all.     It  derives  its  importance,  in 

^  A^nrp,  a'alar ;  vo/^ot,  a  law;  or  vc/iciv,  to  tend,  as  a  shepherd,  his  flock ;  so  that 
MTfWfMt  means  **  shepherd  of  the  stars.*'  T)ie  two  two  etymologies  are,  however* 
eoincident. 

*  Aoyof,  reatofi,  or  a  word,  the  vehicle  of  reason ;  the  interpreter  of  thonghL 
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%  praotioal  aa  well  as  theoretical  sense,  not  only  from  its  proximity,  and 
its  relation  to  us  as  animated  beings,  who  draw  from  it  the  supply  of  all 
our  wants,  but  as  the  station  from  which  we  see  all  the  rest,  and  as  the 
only  one  among  them  to  which  we  can,  in  the  first  instance,  refer  for  any 
determinate  marks  and  measures  by  which  to  recognize  their  ohanges  of 
situation,  or  with  which  to  compare  their  distances. 

(13.)  To  the  reader  who  now  for  the  first  time  takes  up  a  book  on 
astronomy,  it  will  no  doubt  seem  strange  to  class  the  earth  with  the 
heayenly  bodies,  and  to  assume  any  community  of  nature  among  things 
apparently  so  different.  For  what,  in  fact,  can  be  more  Apparently  differ- 
ent than  the  vast  and  seemingly  immeasurable  extent  of  ^he  earth,  and  the 
•tars?  The  eartii  is  a  dark  and  opaque,  while  the  celestial  bodies  are 
brilliant  We  perceive  in  it  no  motion,  while  in  them  we  observe  a  con- 
tinual change  of  place,  as  we  view  them  at  different  hours  of  the  day  or 
night,  or  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ancients,  accordingly,  one 
or  two  of  the  more  enlightened  of  them  only  excepted,  admitted  no  such 
community  of  nature ;  and,  by  thus  placing  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
movements  without  the  pale  of  analogy  and  experience,  effectually  inter- 
cepted the  progress  of  all  reasoning  from  what  passes  here  below,  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  regions  where  they  exist  and  move. '  Under  such  con- 
ventions, astronomy,  as  a  science  of  cause  and  effect,  could  not  exist,  but 
must  be  limited  to  a  mere  registry  of  appearand^,  unconnected  with  any 
attempt  to  account  for  them  on  reasonable  principles,  however  successful 
to  a  oprtain  extent  might  be  the  attempt  to  follow  out  their  order  of 
sequence,  and  to  establish  empirical  laws  expressive  of  this  order.  To 
get  rid  of  this  prejudice,  therefore,  is  the  first  step'  towards  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  really  the  case ;  and  the  student  has  made  his  first 
effort  towards  the  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge,  when  he  has  learnt  to 
fiumiliarize  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  earth,  afber  all,  may  be  nothing 
but  a  great  star.  How  correct  such  an  idea  may  be,  and  with  what  limi- 
tations and  modifications  it  is  to  be  admitted,  we  shall  see  presently. 

(14.)  It  is  evident,  that,  to  form  any  just  notions  of  the  arrangement, 
in  space,  of  a  number  of  objects  which  we  cannot  approach  and  examine, 
but  of  which  all  the  information  we  can  gain  is  by  sitting  still  and  watch- 
ing their  evolutions,  it  must  be  very  important  for  us  to  know,  in  the  first 
instance,  whether  what  we  call  sitting  still  is  really  such :  whether  the 
station  from  which  we  view  them,  with  ourselves,  and  all  objects  which 
immediately  surround  us,  be  not  itself  in  motion,  unperceived  by  us ;  and 
if  80,  of  what  nature  that  motion  is.  The  apparent  places  of  a  number 
of  objects,  and  their  apparent  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other| 
will  of  course  be  materially  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the  spectator 
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among  ihem ;  and  if  this  situation  be  liable  to  change,  unknown  to  the 
spectator  himself,  an  appearance  of  change  in  the  respective  situations  of 
the  objects  will  arise,  without  the  reality.  If,  then,  such  be  actually  the 
case,  it  will  follow  that  all  the  movements  we  think  we  perceive  among 
the  stars-  will  not  be  real  movements,  but  that  some  part,  at  least,  of 
whatever  changes  of  relative  place  we  perceive  among  them  must  be 
merely  apparent,  the  results  of  the  shifting  of  our  own  point  of  view ; 
and  that,  if  we  would  ever  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  real  motions,  it 
can  only  be  by  first  investigating  our  own,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
its  effects.  Thus,  the  question  whether  the  earth  is  in  motion  or  at  rest^ 
and  if  in  motion,  what  that  motion  is,  is  no  idle  inquiry,  but  one  on  which 
depends  our  only  chance  of  arriving  at  true  conclusions  respecting  the 
constitution  of  the  universe. 

(15.)  Nor  let  it  be  thought  strange  that  we  should  speak  of  a  motion 
existing  in  the  earth,  unperceived  by  its  inhabitants;  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  of  the  earth  a$  a  whole,  with  all  that  it  holds  within  its  substance 
or  sustains  on  its  surface,  that  we  are  speaking ;  of  a  motion  common  to 
the  solid  mass  beneath,  to  the  ocean  which  flows  around  it,  the  air  that 
rests  upon  it,  and  the  clouds  which  float  above  it  in  the  air.  Such  a 
motion,  which  should  displace  no  terrestrial  object  from  its  relative  situa- 
tion among  others,  interfere  with  no  natural  processes,  and  produce  no 
sensations  of  shocks  or  jerks,  might,  it  is  very  evident,  subsist  undetected 
by  ns.  There  is  no  peculiar  sensation  which  advertises  us  that  we  are  in 
motioH.  We  perceive  jerks,  or  shocks,  it  is  true,  because  these  are  sad- 
den changes  of  motion,  produced,  as  the  laws  of  mechanics  teach  us,  by 
sudden  and  powerful  forces  acting  daring  short  times ;  and  these  forces, 
applied  to  our  bodies,  are  what  we  feel.  When,  for  example,  we  are 
carried  along  in  a  carriage  with  the  blinds  down,  or  with  oar  eyes  closed 
(to  keep  us  from  seeing  external  objects),  we  perceive  a  tremor  arising  from 
inequalities  in  the  road,  over  which  the  carriage  is  successively  lifted  and 
let  f&U,  but  we  have  no  sense  of  progress.  As  the  road  is  smoother,  our 
sense  of  motion  is  diminished,  though  our  rate  of  travelling  is  accelerated. 
Railway  travelling,  especially  by  night,  or  in  a  tunnel,  has  familiarisBed 
every  one  with  this  remark.  Those  who  have  made  aeronautic  voyages 
testify  that  with  closed  eyes,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  steady  breeze 
communicating  no  oscillatory  or  revolving  motion  to  the  car,  the  sensation 
]8  that  of  perfect  rest,  however  rapid  the  transfer  from  place  to  place. 

(16.)  But  it  is  on  shipboard,  where  a  great  system  is  maintained  in 
motion,  and  where  we  are  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  objects  which 
participate  with  oorselves  and  each  other  in  the  common  progress  of  the 
whole  mass,  that  we  feel  most  satisfactorily  the  identity  of  sensation 
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between  a  state  of  motion  and  one  of  rest.  In  the  cnbin  of  a  large  and 
heavy  vessel,  going  smoothly  before  the  wind  in  still  water,  or  drawn  along 
a  canal,  not  the  smallest  indication  acquaints  us  with  the  way  it  is  making. 
We  read,  sit,  walk,  and  perform  every  customary  action  as  if  we  were  on 
land.  K  we  throw  a  ball  into  the  air,  it  falls  back  into  our  hand ;  or  if 
we  drop  it,  it  alights  at  our  feet.  Insects  buzz  around  us  as  in  the  free 
air ;  and  smoke  ascends  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  apart- 
ment on  shore.  If,  indeed,  we  come  on  deck,  the  case  is,  in  some  respects, 
different  ]  the  air,  not  being  carried  along  with  us,  drifts  away  smoke  and 
other  light  bodies  —  such  as  feathers  abandoned  to  it — apparently,  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ship's  progress ;  but,  in  reality,  they 
remain  at  rest,  and  we  leave  them  behind  in  the  air.  Still,  the  illusion, 
so  far  as  massive  objects  and  our  own  movements  are  concerned,  remains 
complete ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  shore,  we  then  perceive  the  efiect  of 
our  own  motion  transferred,  in  a  contraiy  direction,  to  external  objects  — * 
external^  that  is,  to  the  system  of  which  toe  form  a  part. 

**  Proyehimur,  portu,  terraque  urbesque  recedunt. 

(17.)  In  order,  however,  to  conceive  the  earth  as  in  motion,  we  must 
form  to  ourselves  a  conception  of  its  shape  and  size.  Now,  an  object 
cannot  have  shape  and  size  unless  it  is  limited  on  all  sides  by  some  defi- 
nite outline,  so  as  to  admit  of  our  imagining  it,  at  least,  disconnected  from 
other  bodies,  and  existing  insulated  in  space.  The  first  rude  notion  we 
form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  a  flat  surface,  of  indefinite  extent  in  all  direo- 
tions  from  the  spot  where  we  stand,  above  which  are  the  air  and  sky; 
below,  to  an  indefinite  profundity,  solid  matter.  This  is  a  prejudice  to  be 
got  rid  of,  like  that  of  the  earth's  immobility;  —  but  it  is  one  much 
easier  to  rid  ourselves  of,  inasmuch  as  it  originates  only  in  our  own  mental 
inactivity,  in  not  questioning  ourselves  where  we  will  place  a  limit  to  a 
thing  we  have  been  accustomed  from  infiEincy  to  regard  as  immensely 
large ;  and  does  not,  like  that,  originate  in  the  testimony  of  our  senses 
unduly  interpreted.  On  the  contrary^  the  direct  testimony  of  our  senses 
lies  the  other  way.  When  we  see  the  sun  set  in  the  evening  in  the  west, 
and  rise  again  in  the  east,  as  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the  sa9u  sun  we 
see  after  a  temporary  absence,  we  must  do  violence  to  all  our  notions  of 
solid  matter,  to  suppose  it  to  have  made  its  way  through  the  substance  or 
the  earth.  It  must,  therefore,  have  gone  under  it,  and  that  not  by  a  mere 
fiubterraneous  channel;  for  if  we  notice  the  points  where  it  sets  and  rises 
for  many  successive  days,  or  for  a  whole  year,  we  shall  find  them  con- 
stantly shifting,  round  a  very  large  extent  of  the  horizon ;  and,  besides, 
the  moon  and  stars  also  set  and  rise  again  in  all  points  of  the  visible 
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korizoD.  The  conclosioQ  is  plaio  :  the  earth  cannot  extend  indefinitely 
in  depth  downwards,  nor  indefinitely  in  surface  laterally ;  it  must  have  not 
only  bounds  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  also  an  under  side  round  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  can  pass  3  and  that  side  must,  at  least,  be  so  far 
like  what  we  see,  that  it  must  have  a  sky  and  sunshine,  and  a  day  wbea 
it  is  night  to  us^  and  vice  versd  ;  where,  in  short, 

— *'  redit  &  nobis  Aurora,  diemque  raducir. 
Noeque  ubi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  acoendit  lumioa  Vesper.  OfM-g. 

(18.)  As  soon  as  we  haye  familiarized  ourselves  with  the  conception  of 
Ml  earth  without  ybniu/a^toiu  or  fixed  supports  —  existing  insulated  in 
apace  from  contact  of  every  thing  external,  it  becomes  easy  to  imagine  it 
in  motion  —  or,  rather,  difficult  to  imagine  it  otherwise :  for,  since  there 
is  nothing  to  retain  it  in  one  place,  should  any  causes  of  motion  exist,  or 
Bnj  forces  act  upon  it,  it  must  obey  their  impulse.  Let  us  next  see  what 
obvious  circumstances  there  are  to  help  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  shape 
of  the  earth. 

(19.)  Let  us  first  examine  what  we  can  actually  see  of  its  shape.  Now, 
it  is  not  on  land  (unless,  indeed,  on  uncommonly  level  and  extensive 
plains),  that  we  can  see  any  thing  of  the  general  figure  uf  the  earth ;  — 
the  hills,  trees,  and  other  objects  which  roughen  its  surface,  and  break 
and  elevate  the  Hue  of  the  horizon,  though  obviously  bearing  a  most  mi- 
nute proportion  to  the  whole  earth,  are  yet  too  considerable  with  respect 
to  ourselves  and  to  that  small  portion  of  it  which  we  can  see  at  a  single 
view,  to  allow  of  our  forming  any  judgment  of  the  form  of  the  whole,  from 
that  of  a  part  so  disfigured.  But  with  the  surface  of  the  sea  or  any  vastly 
extended  level  plain,  the  case  is  otherwise.  If  we  sail  out  of  sight  of 
land,  whether  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  or  climb  the  mast,  we  see 
the  surface  of  the  sea  —  not  losing  itself  in  distance  and  mist,  but  termi- 
nated by  a  sharp,  clear,  well-defined  line  or  ojing  as  it  is  called,  which 
runs  all  round  us  in  a  circle,  having  our  station  for  its  centre.  -That  this 
line  is  really  a  circle,  we  conclude,  first,  from  the  perfect  apparent  similar- 
ity of  all  ita  parts ;  and,  secondly,  horn  the  f^ct  of  all  its  parts  appearing 
at  the  same  distance  from  us,  and  that,  evidently,  a  moderate  one ;  and 
thirdly,  from  this,  that'  its  apparent  diameter,  measured  with  an  instru- 
ment ealled  the  dip  sectary  is  the  same  (except  under  some  singular  atmos- 
pheric circumstances,  which  produce  a  temporary  distortion  of  the  outline), 
in  whatever  direction  the  measure  is  taken, —  properties  which  belong  only 
to  the  cirde  among  geometrical  figures.     If  we  ascend  a  high  eminence 
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on  a  pliun  (for  inBtanoe^  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,)  the  same  holds 
good. 

(20.)  Masts  of  ships,  however,  and  the  edifices  erected  by  man,  are 
trifling  eminences  compared  to  what  nature  itself  affords;  ^tna,  Tene- 
riffe,  Mowna  Roa,  are  eminences  from  which  no  contemptible  aliquot  part 
of  the  whole  earth's  surface  can  be  seeti ;  but  from  these  again  — in  those 
few  and  rare  occasions  when  the  transparency  of  the  air  will  permit  the 
real  boundary  of  the  horizon,  the  true  sea-line,  to  be  seen — the  yery 
same  appearances  are  witnessed,  but  with  this  remarkable  addition,  viz., 
that  the  angular  diameter  of  the  visible  area,  as  measured  by  the  dip  sec- 
tor, is  materially  hss  than  at  a  lower  level ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
apparent  size  of  the  earth  has  sensibly  diminished  as  we  have  receded 
from  its  surface,  while  yet  the  absolute  qiiantiiy  of  it  seen  at  once  has  been 
inoreased. 

(21.)  The  same  appearances  are  observed  universally,  in  every  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  visited  by  man.  Now,  the  figure  of  a  body  which, 
however  seen,  appears  always  circular^  can  be  no  other  than  a  sphere  or 


(22.)  A  diagram  will  elucidate  this.  Suppose  the  earih  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sphere  LHNQ,  whose  centre  is  C,  and  let  A,  G,  M  be  sta- 
tions at  diffisrent  elevations  above  various  points  of  its  surface,  represented 
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^7  ^9  gi  ^  respeotively.  From  each  of  them  (as  from  M)  let  a  line  be 
drawD,  as  MNi?,  a  tangent  to  the  surface  at  N,  then  will  this  line  represent 
the  visual  ray  along  which  the  spectator  at  M  will  see  the  visible  horizon  ; 
and  as' this  tangent  sweeps  round  M,  and  comes  successively  into  the  posi* 
tions  MOo,  MPp,  MQ^,  the  point  of  contact  N  will  mark  out  on  the  sur- 
face the  circle  NOPQ.  The  area  of  the  spherical  surface  comprehended 
within  thb  circle  is  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  visible  to  a  spectator 
at  M,  and  the  angle  NMQ  included  between  the  two  extreme  visual  rays 
is  the  measure  of  its  apparent  angular  diameter.  Leaving,  at  present,  out 
of  consideration  the  effect  of  refraction  in  the  air  below  M,  of  which  more 
hereafter,  and  which  always  tends,  in  some  degree,  to  increase  that  angle, 
or  render  it  more  obtuse,  this  is  the  angle  measured  by  the  dip  sector. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  1st,  that  as  the  point  M  is  more  eletated  above  m,  the 
point  immediately  below  it  on  the  sphere,  the  visible  area,  t.  e.  the  spher- 
ical segment  or  slice  NOPQ,  increases ;  2dly,  that  the  distance  of  the  vis- 
ible horizon  *  or  boundary  of  our  view  from  the  eye,  viz.  the  line  MN, 
increases;  and,  8dly,  that  the  angle  NMQ  becomes  less  obtuse,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  the  earth  diminishes,  being  no- 
where so  great  as  180°,  or  two  right  angles,  but  falliog  short  of  it  by 
some  sensible  quantity,  and  that  more  and  more  the  higher  we  ascend. 
The  figure  exhibits  three  states  or  stages  of  elevation,  with  the  bonzon, 
&c.,  corresponding  to  each,  a  glance  at  which  will  explain  our  meaning; 
or,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  larger  and  more  distinct,  MNOPQ,  let  the 
reader  imagine  nNM,  MQ<^  to  be  the  two  legs  of  a  ruler  jointed  at  M,  and 
kept  extended  by  the  globe  NmQ  between  them.  It  is  clear,  that  as  the 
joint  M'is  urged  home  towards  the  surface,  the  legs  will  open,  and  the  ruler 
will  become  more  nearly  straight,  but  will  not  attain  perfect  straightness 
till  M  is  brought  fairly  up  to  contact  with  the  surface  at  m,  in  which  case 
its  whole  length  will  become  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  m,  as  is  the  line 

(23,)  This  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  dip  of  the  horizon.  Mm, 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  general  surface  of  the  sphere  at  m,  is  also 
the  direction  in  which  a  plumb-line  ^  would  hang;  for  it  is  an  observed 
fact,  that  in  all  situations,  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  the  direction  of  a 
plumb-line  is  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water;  and, 
moreover,  that  it  is  also  exactly  perpendicular  to  a  line  or  surface  truly 
adjusted  by  a  spirit-level}  Suppose,  then,  that  at  our  station  M  we  were 
to  adjust  a  line  (a  wooden  ruler  for  instance)  by  a  spirit-level,  with  perfect 
exactness;  then,  if  we  suppose  the  dire<:^tion  of  this  line  indefinitely  pro* 

' '  0/ii{w,  to  terminate. 

*  See  these  inBtniments  described  in  Chap.  III. 
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longed  both  ways,  as  XMY,  the  line  so  drawn  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
M  fli,  and  therefore  parallel  to  xmy,  the  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  m.  A 
spectator  placed  at  M  will  therefore  see  not  only  all  the  vault  of  the  sky 
above  this  line,  as  XZY,  but  also  that  portion  or  zone  of  it  which  lies 
between  XN  and  YQ ;  in  other  words,  his  sky  will  be  more  than  a  hemi- 
sphere by  the  zone  YQXN.  It  is  the  angular  breadth  of  this  redundant 
zone — the  angle  YMQ,  by  which  the  visible  horizon  appears  depressed 
below  the  direction  of  a  spirit-level — that  is  called  the  dip  of  the  horizon. 
It  is  a  correction  of  constant  use  in  nautical  astronomy. 

(24.)  From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  appears,  1st,  That  the  general 
figure  of  the  earth  (so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  this  kind  of  observa- 
tion) is  that  of  a  sphere  or  globe.  In  this  we  also  include  that  of  the  sea, 
which,  wherever  it  extends,  covers  and  fills  in  those  inequalities  and  local 
irregularities  which  exist  on  land,  but  which  can  of  course  only  be  regarded 
as  trifling  deviations  from  the  general  outline  of  the  whole  mass,  as  we 
consider  an  orange  not  the  less  round  for  the  roughness  on  its  rind.  2dly, 
That  the  appearance  of  a  visible  horizon,  or  sea-offing,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  and  does  not  arise  from  the  inability  of 
the  eye  to  follow  objects  to  a  greater  distance,  or  from  atmospheric  indis- 
tinctness. It  will  be  worth  while  to  pursue  the  general  notion  thus 
acquired  into  some  of  its  consequences,  by  which  its  consistency  with 
observations  of  a  different  kind,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  will  be  put  to  the 
test,  and  a  clear  conception  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parts 
^f  the  earth  are  related  to  each  other,  and  held  together  as  a  whole. 

(25.)  In  the  first  place,  then,  every  one  who  has  passed  a  little  while 
at  the  sea-side  is  aware  that  objects  may  be  seen  perfectly  well  beyond  the 
ojing  or  visible  horizon — but  not  the  whole  of  them.  We  only  see  their 
upper  parts.  Their  bases  where  they  rest  on,  or  rise  out  of  the  water,  are 
hid  from  view  by  the  spherical  surface  of  the  sea,  which  protrudes  between 
them  and  ourselveB.  Suppose  a  ship,  for  instance,  to  sail  directly  away 
from  our  station ;  —  at  first,  when  the  distance  of  the  ship  is  small,  a 
spectator,  S,  situated  at  some  certain  height  above  the  sea,  sees  the  whole 
of  the  ship,  even  to  the  water  line  where  it  rests  on  the  sea,  as  at  A. 
Ab  it  recedes  it  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  apparent  size,  but  still  the  whole 
is  seen  down  to  the  water  line,  till  it  reaches  the  visible  horizon  at  B. 
Bat  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  this  distance,  not  only  does  the  visible  por- 
tion still  continue  to  diminish  in  apparent  size,  but  the  hull  begins  to 
disappear  bodily,  as  if  sunk  below  the  surface.  When  it  has  reached  a 
certain  distance,  as  at  C,  its  hull  has  entirely  vanished,  but  the  masts 
and  sails  remain,  presenting  the  appearance  e.  But  if,  in  this  state  of 
things,  the  spectator  quickly  ascends  to  a  higher  station,  T,  whose  visible 
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horizon  is  at  D,  the  hull  comes  again  in  sight ;  and^  when  he  descends 
again  he  loses  it     The  ship  still  receding,  the  lower  sails  seem  to  sink 

Fig.  2. 


below  the  water,  as  at  J,  and  at  length  the  whole  disappears :  while  jet 
the  distinctness  with  which  the  last  portion  of  the  sail  d  is  seen  is  such 
as  to  satisfy  ns  that  were  it  not  for  the  interposed  segment  of  the  sea, 
ABODE,  the  distance  T£  is  not  so  great  as  to  have  preTented  an  eqoallj 
perfect  view  of  the  whole. 

(26.)  The  history  of  aeronautic  adventure  affords  a  curious  illnstratioB 
of  the  same  principle.  The  late  Mr^  Sadler,  the  celebrated  aeronaut, 
ascended  on  one  occasion  in  a  balloon  from  Dublin,  and  was  wafted  across 
the  Irish  Channel,  when,  on  hislapproach  to  the  Welsh  coast,  the  balloon 
descended  nearly  to  the  sur&oo  of  the  sea.  By  this  time  the  sun  was 
set,  and  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  close  in.  He  threw  out  nearly 
all  his  ballast,  and  suddenly  sprang  upwards  to  a  great  height,  and  by  so 
doing  brought  his  horizon  to  dip  below  the  sun,  producing  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  a  western  sunrise.  Subsequently  descending  in  Wales, 
he  of  course  witnessed  a  second  sunset  on  the  same  evening. 

(27.)  If  we  could  measure  the  heights  and  exact  distance  of  two  sta- 
tions which  could  barely  be  discerned  from  each  other  over  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  we  could  ascertain  the  actual  size  of  l^e  earth  itself:  and,  in 
fact,  were  it  not  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
see  in  some  small  degree  round  the  interposed  segment  (as  will  be  here- 
after explained),  this  would  be  a  tolerably  good  method  of  ascertaining 
it.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two  eminences,  whose  perpendicular  heights 
A  a  and  B  b  (which,  for  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  to  be  exactly  equal) 
are  known,  as  well  as  their  exact  horizontal  interval  aD5,  by  measure- 
ment; then  it  is  clear  that  D,  the  visible  horizon  of  both,  will  lie  just 
half-way  between  them,  and  if  we  suppose  aJ)b  to  be  the  sphere  of  the 
earth,  and  C  its  centre  in  the  figure  C  D  &B,  we  know  D6,  the  length  of 
the  aroh  of  the  circle  between  D  and  h, — viz.  half  the  measured  interval. 
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tnd  bBf  the  excess  of  its  secant  above  its  racHus — which  is  the  height  of 
By — data  which;  by  the  solution  of  an  easy  geometrical  problem,  enable 


us  to  find  the  length  of  the  radius  D  C.  If,  as  is  really  the  case,  we  sup- 
pose both  the  heights  and  distance  of  the  stations  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  solution  alluded  to  is  contained  in 
the  following  proposition  :  — 

The  earth*s  diameter  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
visible  horizon  from  the  eye  as  that  distance  does  to  the  height  of  the 
eye  above  the  sea,  level. 

When  tlie  stations  are  unequal  in  height,  the  problem  is  a  little  more 
complicated. 

(28.)  Although,  as  we  have  observed,  the  effect  of  refraction  prevents 
this  from  being  an  exact  method  of  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  yet  it  will  suffice  to  afford  such  an  approximation  to  it  as  shall  be 
of  use  in  the  present  stage  of  the  reader's  knowledge,  and  help  him  to 
many  just  conceptions,  on  which  account  we  shall  exemplify  its  applica- 
tion in  numbers.  Now,  it  appears  by  observation,  that  two  points,  each 
ten  feet  above  the  surface,  cease  to  be  visible  from  each  other  over  still 
water,  and  in  average  atmospheric  circumstances,  at  a  distance  of  about  8 
miles.  But  10  feet  is  the  528th  part  of  a  mile,  so  that  half  their  distance, 
or  4  miles,  is  to  the  height  of  each  as  4  X  528  or  2112  : 1,  and  therefore 
in  the  same  proportion  to  4  miles  is  the  length  of  the  earth's  diameter. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  equal  to  4  x  2112  =  8448,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
about  8000  miles,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

(29.)  Such  is  the  first  rough  result  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
earth's  magnitude  \  and  it  will  not  be  amiss,  if  we  take  advantage  of  it 
to  compare  it  with  objects  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  of  vast 
size,  so  as  to  interpose  a  few  steps  between  it  and  our  ordinary  ideas  of  ' 
dimension.  We  have  before  likened  the  inequalities  on  the  earth's  sur- 
fiuse,  arising  from  mountains,  valleys,  buildings,  .&c.  to  the  roughnesses 
00  the  rind  of  an  orange,  compared  with  its  general  mass.'  Tbb  compari- 
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mn  >  -^nne  &^e  fbim.  «xi«gBEnci:iL 

exeeflB  ive  miles  3 

pcR  if  aie  evai'i  fiiBBi  n  1  :  Mve./usiiij.  m  »  zuibe  if 

m.  'iiaflKfi^r,  foek  a  ammrain  wmLi  le  7»c»BU%>ti  b j  »  fcicibienBee  of 

of  odfiiiarj  iraNOi^'-pftp^r.  !^:«^.  a»  :3«9e  »  w  «ucre  awim'in,  cr  en:s 
aay  v«rj  exaoffi^T^  sacs  :f  Ju^L  kuiwa.  noK  c^nsEiL  ekT3ii:fi  aboTe 
Qk  lea  m  waj  tiling  ^^  lifc.r'  ii^  i-suL-^rr.  in  5.La:«&.  i&ac  if  wt  voold 
eijoacnec  a  tatntx,  mcAtti  zf  zns  *ir'Ji.  w^rk  3»  saft^  otv^ti^s^ss.  and 
iwKaingr  4a  a  ^.oe  sxsesL  zii:ii<»  31  fiMim  :ai»  wi*:«e  of  :£«?  had, 
wirk  die  exeeprii'.a  if  a  5dv  gr:m>i>*g^  p*:iiis  aod  nj^ggy  ■»£(  lie  com- 
fnmsd  *m,  it  wir.h-.n  die  rii'i^ritfTy  :f  r.ifn  wrrTig  f  y r ;  aai  fke  nig^aert 
hiZ»  woR&Iii  9e  jigpCTiieBaeii  =7  ate  3ialLi£st  vBc«e  fnas  4f  wL 

'V;  ^  The  iee^cflC  mfse  czK3^  •i:«$  aac  ypujig  kilf  a  aCe  bdov 
Che  far&ee :  a  tenarft,  or  pca-i#:Le.  'rulj  rgpceaeidag  Et.  <ia  iht  smfroe  of 
•odk  a  g^.oe  as  oar  BB/>ii^  a:iil-l  be  LzipenepciiH^  wisixoaft  a  Bascaifier. 

Zl.^  Tzjt  ^rcat^sc  iepcri  rf  sea.  pri^aiij.  «i>si  ace  veir  mocii  exceed 
the  gr^aCi»sC  dftTadp.c  :f  ;i:e  o:-c^i=eas« ;  acd  voaLi.  of  coaise,  le  repre- 
fen'^t/i  hj  an  exeaTad-:a.  in  ahcat  die  sasae  prrpxtko,  inso  tke  sahstaaee 
<>f  (^e  gi^/Oe :  io  dkat  ice  oeeaa  dimes  to  be  ccaceiTed  as  a  flaere  film  of 
ij'p-Ai  ^"^^  ^^  '*^  'j*^  BKideL  vodd  be  «eft  bj  a  bradk  dipped  in  coloar, 
and  drava  07<t  t&r/ae  parts  inteoded  L)  lepreaeat  tbe  sea :  oalj,  in  ao  cod- 
e>;i7;ng  it^  we  mast  b^^r  :a  mind  that  d;e  resembLuiee  exfieads  ao  £utber 
than  to  prr>fy>rtx<iQ  in  p^  rst  of  qnandtj.  Tbe  Becbanieal  lavs  vb]f:li 
a^'^ld  regulate  tL«  di«crn:T::i>a  and  BoveaHntB  of  sacb  a  film*  and  its 
a^K>r«ion  to  Tte  irarfa'!!?,  are  alt-r-gerher  di&rent  from  ihioet  wkich  gorem 
tbe  pbenooKua  of  the  sea. 

/'?2.)  Lafttljy  tbe  greatest  extent  c€  tbe  eaitb's  sarbee  vbieb  bas 
ei^er  been  ieea  at  once  bj  man,  was  tbai  exposed  to  tbe  Tiev  of  MM. 
Bt^iC  and  Gaj'LoMae,  in  tbeir  celebrated  aeroaaatie  expeifitioa  to  tbe 
#m/>rmon«  beigbt  of  25,000  feet,  or  ratber  less  tbaa  fire  miles.  To  esti- 
rr.are  th^:;  proportion  of  tbe  area  risible  from  this  devatioa  to  tbe  vbola 
fnnh*%  nnrfaee^  we  mast  bare  recourse  to  tbe  geometiy  of  tbe  spbere, 
whi'-h  mfffrm%  as  tbai  tbe  eoorez  Frzr&ce  of  a  spberical  segment  b  to  tbe 
whri^;  ^Tirface  f4  tbe  ^bere  to  wbicb  it  belongs  as  die  versed  ane  or  tbick- 
t,/'«4  f4  fhf;  •^'gment  is  to  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  spbere;  aad  lartber,  tbai 
fhi4  fl.i^lr.^'^*,  in  tbe  case  we  are  considering,  is  abnost  exactly  eapal  to 
'f  h^  pf-rpcndirmlar  eleration  of  tbe  point  of  sigbt  above  die  sariace.  Tbe 
^tro^fffriifmf  iherefntref  (A  tbe  visible  area,  in  tbis  case,  to  tbe  wb<de  eartb's 
nurfactf',  \p  tbai  of  five  miles  to  8000,  or  1  to  1600.  Tbe  portion  visible 
from  J?Ar)M,  tbe'  Peak  of  TeoeriiTe,  or  Mowna  Roa,  is  aboat  one  4000tb. 
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(88.)  When  we  ascend  to  any  very  considerable  elevation  above  the 
BOifroe  of  the  earch,  either  in  a  balloon,  or  on  mountainB,  we  are  made 
aware,  bj  many  uneasy  sensations,  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  air.  The 
barometer,  an  instrument  which  informs  us  of  the  weight  of  air  incum- 
bent on  a  given  horizontal  surface,  confirms  this  impression,  and  affords 
a  direct  measure  of  the  rate  of  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  air  which  a 
given  space  includes  as  we  recede  from  the  surface.  From  its  indications 
we  learn,  that  when  we  have  ascended  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  we  have 
left  below  us  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere : — 
that  at  10,600  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  (which  is  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  summit  of  j£tna ')  we  have  ascended  through  about  one-third : 
and  at  18,000  feet  (which  is  nearly  that  ,of  Cotopaxi)  through  one-half 
the  material,  or,  at  least,  the  ponderable  body  of  air  incumbent  on  the 
earth's  surface.  From  the  progression  of  these  numbers,  as  well  as  d 
yrioriy  from  the  nature  of  the  air  itself,  which  is  compressible,  i.  e.  capa- 
ble of  being  condensed  or  crowded  into  a  smaller  space  in  proportion  to 
the  incumbent  pressure,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  although  by  rising  still 
higher,  we  should  continually  get  above  more  and  more  of  the  air,  and  so 
relieye  ourselves  more  and  more  from  the  pressure  with  which  it  weighs 
upon  us,  yet  the  amount  of  this  additional  relief,  or  the  ponderable  quan- 
tity of  air  surmounted,  would  be  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  addi- 
tional height  ascended,  but  in  a  constantly  decreasing  ratio.  An  easy 
calculation,  however,  founded  on  our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  air,  and  the  mechanical  laws  which  regulate  its  dilatation  and 
compression,  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  at  an  altitude  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  not  exceeding  the  hundredth  part  of  its  diameter,  the  tenuity, 
or  rarefaction,  of  the  air  must  be  so  excessive,  that  not  only  animal  life 
could  not  subnst,  or  combustion  be  maintained  in  it,  but  that  the  most 
delicate  means  we  possess  of  ascertuning  the  existence  of  any  air  at  aU 
would  fail  to  afford  the  slightest  perceptible  indications  of  its  presence. 

(34.)  Laying  out  of  consideration,  therefore,  at  present,  all  nice  ques- 
tions as  to  the  probable  existence  of  a  definite  limit  to  the  atmosphere, 
beyond  which  there  is,  absolutely  and  rigorously  speaking,  no  air,  it  is 
clear,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  speak  of  those  regions  which 
arc  more  distant  above  the  earth  *s  surface  than  the  hundredth  part  of  its 
diameter  as  void  of  air,  and  of  course  of  clouds  (which  are  nothing  but 
visible  vapours,  difiused  9Lnd  floating  in  the  air,  sustained  by  it,  and  ren- 
dering it  turbid  as  mud  does  water).     It  seems  probable,  from  many  indi> 

'  The  height  of  ^tna  above  the  Mediterranean  (as  it  resahs  from  a  barometrical 
measurement  of  my  own,  made  in  July,  1824,  under  very  fevourable  circumatancea)  a 
10,872  English  feet.— ^«lAor. 
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cadons,  that  the  greatest  height  at  which  vi&>ible  clouds  ever  exist  does  not 
exceed  ten  miles ;  at  which  height  the  density  of  the  air  is  about  an  eighth 
part  of  what  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

(35.)  We  are  thus  led  to  regard  the  atmosphere  of  air,  with  the  clouds 
it  supports,  as  constituting  a  coating  of  equable  or  nearly  equable  thick- 
ness, enveloping  our  globe  on  all  sides ;  or  rather  as  an  atrial  ocean,  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  land  constitutes  the  bed,  and  whose  infe- 
rior portions  or  strata,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  earth,  contain  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  whole  mass,  the  density  diminishing  with  extreme 
rapidity  as  we  recede  upwards,  till,  within  a  very  moderate  distance  (such 
as  would  be  represented  by  the  sixth  of  an  inch  on  the  model  we  have 
before  spoken  of,  and  which  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  the  globe  on 
which  it  rests,  than  the  downy  skin  of  a  peach  in  comparison  with  the 
fruit  within  it),  all  sensible  trace  of  the  existence  of  air  disappears. 

(36.)  Arguments,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  render  it,  if  not  abso- 
lutely certain,  at  least  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  surface  of 
the  aerial,  like  that  of  the  aqueous  ocean,  has  a  real  and  definite  limit,  as 
above  hinted  at;  beyond  which  there  is  positively  no  air,  and  above  which 
a  fresh  quantity  of  air,  could  it  be  added  from  without,  or  carried  aloft 
from  below,  instead  of  dilating  itself  indefinitely  upwards,  would,  after  a 
certain  very  enormous  but  still  finite  enlargement  of  volume,  sink  and 
merge,  as  water  poured  into  the  sea,  and  distribute  itself  among  the  mass 
beneath.  With  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  however,  astronomy  has 
little  concern;  all  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  in  modifying  astronomical 
phenomena  being  the  same,  whether  it  be  supposed  of  definite  extent  or 
not. 

(37.)  Moreover,  whichever  idea  we  adopt,  within  those  limits  in  which 
it  possesses  any  appreciable  density  its  constitution  is  the  same  over  all 
'  points  of  the  earth's  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  great  scale,  and  leaving 
out  of  consideration  temporary  and  local  causes  of  derangement^  such  as 
winds,  and  great  fluctuations,  of  the  nature  of  waves,  which  prevail  in  it 
to  an  immense  extent  In  other  words,  the  law  of  diminution  of  the 
air's  density  as  we  recede  upwards  from  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  same 
in  every  column  into  which  we  may  conceive  it  divided,  or  from  whatever 
point  of  the  surface  we  may  set  out.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  successively  superposed  strata  or  layers,  each  of  the  form  of 
a  spherical  shell,  concentric  with  the  general  surface  of  the  sea  and  land, 
and  each  of  which  is  rarer,  or  specifically  lighter,  than  that  immediately 
beneath  it;  and  denser^  or  specifically  heavier,  than  that  immediately 
above  it.  This,  at  least,  is  the  kind  of  distribution  which  alone  would  be 
eonsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids.     Inasmuch,  however, 
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as  the  atmosphere  is  not  in  perfect  equilibrium,  being  always  kept  in  a 
state  of  circulation,  owing  to  the  excess  of  heat  in  its  equatorial  regions 
over  that  at  the  poles,  some  slight  deviation.from  the  rigorous  expression 
of  this  law  takes  place,  and  in  peculiar  loi^itie^  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  considerable  permanent  depressions  of  the  contours  of  these 
strata,  below  their  general  or  spherical  level,  subsist.  But  these  are  points 
of  consideration  rather  for  the  meteorologist  than  the  astronomer.  It 
must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  with  this  distribution  of  its  strata  the 
inequalities  of  mountains  and  valleys  have  little  concern.  These  exercise 
hardly  more  influence  in  modifying  their  general  spherical  figure  than  the 
inequalities  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  interfere  with  the  general  sphericity 
of  its  surface.  They  would  exercise  absolutely  none  were  it  not  for  their 
effect  in  giving  another  than  horizontal  direction  to  the  currents  of  air 
constituting  winds,  as  shoals  in  the  ocean  throw  up  the  currents  which 
sweep  over  them  towards  the  surface,  and  so  in  some  small  degree  tend  to 
disturb  the  perfect  level  of  that  surface. 

(38.)  It  is  the  power  which  air  possesses,  in  common  with  all  trans- 
parent media,  of  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  or  bending  them  out  of 
their  straight  course,  which  renders  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  important  to  the  astronomer.  Owing  to  this  property,  objects 
seen  obliquely  through  it  appear  otherwise  situated  than  th^  would  to  the 
same  spectator,  had  the  atmosphere  no  existence.  It  thus  produces  a 
false  impression  respecting  their  places,  which  must  be  rectified  by  ascer- 
taining the  amount  and  direction  of  the  displacement  so  apparently  pro- 
duced on  each,  before  we  can  come  at  a  knowledge  of  the  true  directions 
in  which  they  are  situated  from  us  at  any  assigned  moment 

(39.)  Suppose  a  spectator  placed  at  A,  any  point  of  the  earth's  snrfiice 
K  A  iS;;  and  let  L  2,  M  m,  N  n,  represent  the  successive  strata  or  layers, 
of  decreasing  density,  into  which  we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  to  be 
divided,  and  which  are  spherical  surfaces  concentric  with  K  fc,  the  earth's 
surface.  Let  S  represent  a  star,  or  other  heavenly  body,  beyond  the  ut- 
most limit  of  the  atmosphere.  Then,  if  the  air  were  away,  the  spectator 
would  see  it  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  A  S.  But,  in  reality, 
when  the  ray  of  light  S  A  reaches  the  atmosphere,  suppose  at  (2,  it  will, 
by  the  laws  of  optics,  begin  to  bend  downwardsy  and  take  a  more  inclined 
direction,  as  d  c.  This  bending  will  at  first  be  imperceptible,  owing  to 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  uppermost  strata;  but  as  it  advances  down- 
wards, the  strata  continually  increasing  in  density,  it  will  continually 
undergo  greater  and  greater  refraction  in  the  same  direction }  and  thus, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  straight  line^S  d  A,  it  will  describe  a  curve  8  d  c 
h  a,  continually  more  and  more  concave  downwards,  and  will  reach  the 
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earth,  not  at  A,  but  at  a  oertain  point  a,  Dearer  to  S.  ThU  ray,  conse- 
quently, will  not  reach  the  spectator's  eye.  The  ray  by  which  he  will  see 
Uie  star  is,  therefore,  not  S  d^A,  bat  another  ray  which,  had  there  been 
no  atmosphere,  would  have  siruck  the  earth  at  K,  a  point  behind  the 
spectator;  but  which,  being  bent  by  the  air  into  the  curve  S  D  C  B  A, 
actually  strikes  on  A.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  optics,  that  an  object  is  seen 
in  the  direction  which  the  visual  ray  has  at  the  instant  of  arriving  at  the 
eye,  without  regard  to  what  may  have  been  otherwise  its  course  between 
the  object  and  the  eye.  Hence  the  star  S  will  be  seen,  not  in  the  direc- 
tion A  8,  but  in  that  of  A  e,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  S  D  C  B  A,  at  A. 


Fig.  4. 


But  because  the  curve  described  by  the  refracted  ray  is  concave  down- 
wards,  the  tangent  A  s  will  lie  above  A  S,  the  unrefracted  ray :  conse- 
quently the  object  S  will  appear  more  elevated  above  the  horizon  A  H, 
when  seen  through  the  refracting  atmosphere,  than  it  would  appear  were 
there  no  such  atmosphere.  Since,  however,  the  disposition  of  the  strata 
is  the  same  in  all  directions  around  A,  the  visual  ray  will  not  be  made  to 
deviate  laterallyy  but  will  remain  constantly  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
SAC,  passing  through  the  eye,  the  object,  and  the  earth's  centre. 

(40.)  The  effect  of  the  air's  refraction,  then,  is  to  raise  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  higher  above  the  horizon  in  appearance  than  they  are  in  reality. 
Any  such  body,  situated  actually  in  the  true  horizon,  will  appear  above  it, 
or  will  have  some  certain  apparent  altitude  (as  it  is  called).  Nay,  even 
some  of  those  actually  below  the  horizon,  and  which  would  therefore  be 
invisible  but  for  the  effect  of  refraction,  are,  by  that  effect,  raised  above  it 
and  brought  into  sight.   Thus,  the  sun,  when  situated  at  P  below  the  true 
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boriiOD,  A  H,  of  the  spectator,  becomes  visible  to  bim,  as  if  it  stood  at 
Pf  by  the  refracted  raj  P  ^  r  <  A,  to  which  A  p  is  a  tangent. 

(41.)  The  exact  estimation  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric  refraction,  or 
the  strict  determination  of  the  angle  S  A  5,  by  which  a  celestial  object  at 
any  assigned  altitade,  H  A  S,  is  raised  in  appearance  above  its  true  place, 
J8,  unfortunately,  a  very  difficult  subject  of  physical  inquiry,  and  one  on 
which  geometers  (from  whom  alone  we  can  look  for  any  information  on 
the  subject)  are  not  yet  entirely  agreed.  The  difficulty  arises  from  this, 
that  the  dennty  of  any  stratum  of  air  (on  which  its  refracting  power 
depends)  is  affected  not  mcrdy  by  the  superincumbent  pressure,  but  also 
by  its  temperature  or  degree  of  heat  Now,  although  we  know  that  as 
we  recede  frt)m  the  earth's  sur&ce  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  constantly 
diminishing,  yet  the  law,  or  amount  of  this  diminution  at  different  heights, 
is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Moreover,  the  refracting  power  of  air  is  per- 
ceptibly affected  by  its  moisture;  and  tlys,  too,  is  not  the  same  in  every 
part  of  an  aerial  column ;  neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  its 
distribution.  The  consequence  of  our  ignorance  on  these  points  is  to 
introduce  a  coftesponding  degree  of  uncertainty  into  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  refraction,  which  affects,  to  a  certain  appreciable  extent, 
our  knowledge  of  several  of  the  most  important  data  of  astronomy. 
THe  uncertainty  thus  induced,  is,  however,  confined  within  such  very 
L^rrow  limits  as  to  be  no  cause  of  embarrassment,  except  in  the  most 
delicate  inquiries,  and  to  call  for  no  further  allusion  in  a  treatise  like  the 
present. 

(42.)  A  "  Table  of  Refraction,"  as  it  is  called,  or  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  apparent  displacement  arising  from  this  cause,  at  all  altitudes, 
or  in  every  situation  of  a  heavenly  body,  from  the  horizon  to  the  zeniihy^ 
or  point  of  the  sky  vertically  above  the  spectator,  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  astronomical  observations  are  usually  performed 
which  may  influence  the  result,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable of  all  astronomical  tables,  since  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  such  a 
table  we  are  enabled  to  get  rid  of  an  illusion  which  must  otherwise  pervert 
•  all  our  notions  respecting  the  celestial. motions.  Such  have  been,  accord- 
ingly, constructed  with  great  care,  .a A  are  to  be  found  in  every  collection 
of  astronomical  tables.  Our  design,  in  the  present  treatise,  will  not 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  tables;  and  we  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves here,  and  in  similar  cases,  with  referring  the  reader  to  wt^rks 
especially  destined  to  furnish  these  useful  aids  to  calculation.     It  is,  how- 

*  Prom  an  Arabic  word  of  this  signification.    See  this  term  technically  defined  in 
Chap.  II. 
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<%ver,  desirable  that  he  should  bear  in  mia  I  the  following  general  nottoni 
of  its  amoant,  and  law  of  variations. 

(43.)  Ist.  In  the  zeniik  there  is  no  refraction.  A  celestial  object, 
sitoated  vertically  over-head,  is  seen  in  its  trae  direction^  as  if  there  were 
no  atmosphere,  at  least  if  the  air  be  tranquil. 

2dly.  In  descending  from  the  zeniik  to  the  horizon,  the  refraction  con^ 
tinuallj  increases.  Objects  near  the  horizon  appear  more  elevated  by  it 
above  their  true  directions  than  those  at  a  high  altitude. 

3dlj.  The  rate  of  its  increase  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  tangent  of 
the  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  object  from  the  zenith.  Bat  this 
rule,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  at  moderate  zeniik  distances^  ceases 
to  give  correct  resultB  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horizon,  where  the  law 
becomes  much  more  complicated  in  its  expression. 

4thly.  The  average  amount  of  refraction,  for  an  object  half-way  between 
the  zenith  and  the  horizon,  or  at  an  apparent  altitude  of  45°,  is  about  V 
(more  exactly  b^^)t  a  quantity  hardly  sensible  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  at 
the  visible  horizon  it  amounts  to  no  less  a  quantity  than  33',  which  is 
rather  more  than  the  greatest  apparent  diameter  of  either^he  sun  or  the 
moon.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  we  see  the  lower  edge  of  the  sun  or 
moon  just  apparently  resting  on  the  horizon,  its  whole  disk  is  in  reality 
below  it,  and  would  be  entirely  out  of  sight  and  concealed  by  the  con- 
vexity of  the  earth,  but  for  the  bending  round  it,  which  the  rays  of  light 
have  undergone  in  their  passage  through  the  air,  as  alluded  to  in  art.  40. 

5thly.  That  when  the  barometer  is  higher  than  its  average  or  mean 
state,  the  amount  of  refraction  is  greater  than  its  mean  amount ;  when 
lower,  less;  and, 

Gthly.  That  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  the  barometer  the  refrac- 
tion is  greater,  the  colder  the  air.  The  variation,  owing  to  these  two. 
causes,  from  its  mean  amount  (at  temp.  55°,  pressure  30  inches),  are 
about  one  420th  part  of  that  amount  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  one  300th  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height  of 
the  barometer. 

(44.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  one  obvious  effect  of  refraction  must  be 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  night  aq[^  darkness,  by  actually  prolonging  th«s 
stay  of  the  sun  and  moon  above  the  horizon.  But  even  after  they  are  set, 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  still  continues  to  send  us  a  portion  of  their 
light;  not,  indeed,  by  direct  transmission,  but  by  reflection  upon  the  va»- 
pours,  and  minute  solid  particles  which  float  in  it,  and,  perhaps,  also  on 
the  actual  material  atoms  of  the  air  itself.  To  understand  how  this  takes 
place,  we  must  recollect,  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  direct  light  of  a  lumi- 
nous object  that  we  see,  but  that  whatever  portion  of  its  light  which 
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would  not  otherwise  reach  our  eyes  is  intercepted  in  its  course,  and  thrown 
back,  or  laterally,  upon  us,  becomes  to  us  a  means  of  illumiuation.  Such 
reflectiYe  obstacles  always  exist  floating  in  the  air.  The  whole  course  of  a 
Bun-beam  penetrating  through  the  chink  of  a  window-shutter  into  a  dark 
room  is  visible  as  a  bright  line  in  the  air;  and  even  if  it  be  stifled,  or  lei 
out  through,  an  opposite  crevioe,  the  light  scattered  through  the  apartment 
from  this  source  is  sufficient  to  prevent  entire  darkness  in  the  room.  The 
luminous  lines  occasionally  seen  in  the  air,  in  a  sky  full  of  partially  bro- 
ken clouds,  which  the  vulgar  term  '<  the  sun  drawing  water,"  are  simi- 
larly caused.  They  are  sunbeams,  through  apertures  in  the  clouds,  par- 
tially intercepted  and  reflected  on  the  dust  and  vapours  of  the  air  below. 
Thus  it  is  with  those  solar  rays  which,  after  the  sun  is  itself  concealed  by 
the  convexity  of  the  earth,  continue  to  traverse  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  above  our  heads,  and  pass  through  and  out  of  it,  without  di- 
rectly striking  on  the  earth  at  all.  Some  ^portion  of  them  is  intercepted 
and  reflected  by  the  floating  particles  above  mentioned,  and  thrown  back, 
ot  laterally,  so  as  to  reach  us,  and  afford  us  that  secondary  illumination^ 

Fig.  6. 


which  is  twilight.  The  course  of  such  rays  will  be  immediately  understood 
from  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  A  B  C  D  is  the  earth  ;  A  a  point  on  its 
surface,  where  the  sun  S  is  in  the  act  of  setting ;  its  last  lower  ray  SAM 
just  grazing  the  surface  at  A,  while  its  superior  rays  S N,  SO,  traverse 
the  atmosphere  above  A  without  striking  the  earth,  leaving  it  finally  at 
the  points  P  Q  R,  after  being  more  or  less  bent  in  passing  through  it,  tho 
lower  most,  the  higher  less,  and  that  which,  like  S  R  0,  merely  grazes 
the  exterior  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  not  at  all.  Let  us  consider  sevenil 
points.  A,  B.  C,  D,  each  more  remote  than  the  last  from  A,  and  each  more 
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deeply  involved  in  the  earth's  shadow,  whioh  occupies  the  whole  space 
from  A  beneath  the  line  A  M.  Now,  A  just  receives  the  sun's  last  direct 
raj,  and,  besides,  is  illuminated  by  the  whole  reflective  atmosphere  P  Q 
R  r.  It  therefore  receives  twilight  from  the  whole  skj.  The  point  B, ' 
to  which  the  sun  has  set,  receives  no  direct  solar  light,  nor  any,  direct  or 
reflected,  from  all  that  part  of  its  visible  atmosphere  which  is  below  A  P  M ; 
but  from  the  lenticular  portion  P  R  z,  which  is  traversed  by  the  sun's  rays, 
and  which  lies  above  the  visible  horizon  6  R  of  B,  it  receives  a  twilight, 
which  is  strongest  at  R,  the  point  immediately  below  which  the  sun  is, 
and  fades  away  gradually  toward^  P,  as  the  luminous  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere thins  off.  At  0,  only  the  last  or  thinnest  portion,  P  Q  z  of  the 
lenticular  segment,  thus  illuminated,  lies  above  the  horizon,  0  Q,  of  that 
place ;  here,  then,  the  twilight  is  feeble,  and  confined  to  a  small  space  in 
and  near  the  horizon,  which  the  sun  has  quitted,  while  at  D  the  twilight 
has  ceased  altogether. 

(45.)  When  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  illuminates  the  atmosphere 
and  clouds,  and  these  again  disperse  and  scatter  a  portion  of  its  light  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  send  some  of  its  rays  to  every  exposed  point,  from 
every  point  of  the  sky.  The  generally  diffused  light,  therefore,  which  we 
enjoy  in  the  daytime,  is  a  phenomenon  originating  in  the  very  same  causes 
as  the  twilight.  Were  it  not  for  the  reflective  and  scattering  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  no  objects -would  be  visible  to  us  out  of  direct  sunshine ;  every 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud  would  be  pitchy  d&rkness ;  the  stars  would  be 
visible  all  day,  and  every  apartment,  into  which  the  sun  had  not  direct 
admission,  would  be  involved  in  nocturnal  obscurity.  This  scattering  action 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  solar  light,  it  should  be  observed,  is  increased 
by  the  irregularity  of  temperature  caused  by  the  same  luminary  in  its 
different  parts,  which,  during  the  daytime,  throws  it  into  a  constant  state 
of  undulation,  and,  by  thus  bringing  together  masses  of  air  of  very  un- 
equal temperatures,  produces  partial  reflections  and  refractions  at  their 
common  boundaries,  by  which  some  portion  of  the  light  is  tamed  aside 
from  the  direct  course,  and  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  general  illumina* 
tion. 

(46.)  From  the  explanation  we  have  given,  in  arts.  89  and  40,  of  the 
nature  of  atmospheric  refraction,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced  in 
the  progress  of  a  ray  of  light  through  successive  strata,  or  layers  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  will  be  evident,  that  whenever  a  ray  passes  obliguely  from 
a  higher  level  to  a  lower  one,  or  vice  vend,  its  course  is  not  rectilinear, 
but  concave  downwards ;  and  of  course  any  object  seen  by  means  of  such 
a  ray,  must  appear  deviated  from  its  true  place,  whether  that  object  be, 
like  the  celestial  bodies,  entirely  beyond  the  atmosphere,  or,  like  the  sum* 
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mitB  of  moantains  seen  from  the  plains,  or  other  terrestrial  stations  at 
different  levels  seen  from  each  other,  immersed  in  it  Every  difference 
of  level,  accompanied,  as  it  must  be,  with  a  difference  of  density  in  the 
aSnal  strata,  must  also  have,  corresponding  to  it,  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
fraction ;  less,  indeed,  than  what  would  be  produced  by  the  uMe  atmo- 
sphere, but  still  often  of  very  appreciable,  and  even  considerable,  amount. 
This  refraction  between  terrestrial  stations  is  termed  terrestrial  rtfractUm^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  total  effect  which  is  only  produced  on  celestial 
objects,  or  such  as  are  beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  which  is  called  celes* 
tial  or  Atronomical  refraction. 

(47.5  Another  effect  of  refraction  is  to  distort  the  visible  forms  and 
propordons  of  objects  seen  near  the  horizon.  The  sun,  for  instance,  which 
at  a  considerable  altitude  always  appears  round,  assumes,  as  it  approaches 
the  horizon,  a  flattened  or  oval  outline ;  its  horizontal  diameter  being  vis- 
ibly greater  than  that  in  a  vertical  direction.  When  very  near  the  horizon, 
this  flattening  is  evidently  more  considerable  on  the  lower  side  than  on  the 
upper;  so  that  the  apparent  form  is  neither  circular  nor  elliptic,  but  a  spe- 
cies of  oval,  which  deviates  more  from  a  circle  below  than  above.  This 
singular  effect,  which  any  one  may  notice  in  a  fine  sunset,  arises  from  the 
rapid  rate  at  which  the  refraction  increases  in  approaching  the  horizon. 
Were  every  visible  point  in  the  sun's  circumference  equally  raised  by  re- 
fraction, it  would  still  appear  circular,  though  displaced ;  but  the  lower 
po/tions  being  more  raised  than  the  upper,  the  vertical  diameter  is  thereby 
shtxrtened,  while  the  two  extremities  of  its  horizontal  diameter  are  equally 
raibed,  and  in  parallel  directions,  so  that  its  apparent  length  remains  the 
same.  The  dilated  nze  (generally)  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  seen  near 
the  horizon,  beyond  what  they  appear  to  have  when  high  up  in  the  sky, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  refraction.  It  is  an  illusion  of  the  judgment, 
arising  from  the  terrestrial  objects  interposed,  or  placed  in  close  compar- 
ison with  them.  In  that  situation  we  view  and  judge  of  them  as  we  do 
of  terrestrial  objects — in  detail,  and  with  an  acquired  habit  of  attention 
to  parts.  Aloft  we  have  no  associations  to  guide  us,  and  their  insulation 
in  the  expanse  of  sky  leads  us  rather  to  undervalue  than  to  over-rate  their 
apparent  magnitudes.  Actual  measurement  with  a  proper  instrument  cor- 
rects our  error,  without,  however,  dispelling  our  illusion.  By  this  we 
learn,  that  the  sun,  when  just  on  the  horizon,  subtends  at  our  eyes  almost 
exactly  the  same,  and  the  moon  a  materially  less  angle,  than  when  seen 
at  a  great  altitude  in  the  sky,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  us  in  the 
former  situation  as  compared  with  the  latter,  as  will  be  explained  fiurther 
oo. 

(48.)  After  what  has  been  said  of  the  small  extent  if  the  atmosphere 
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in  comparison  with  the  man  of  the  earth,  we  shall  have  little  hesitation 
in  admitting  those  luminaries  whieh  people  and  adorn  the  sky,  and  whiehy 
while  thej  obviooslj  form  no  part  of  the  earth,  and  reoeiTO  no  support 
from  it,  are  yet  not  borne  along  at  random  like  clouds  upon  the  air,  nor 
drifted  by  the  winds,  to  be  external  to  our  atmosphere.  As  such  we  have 
considered  them  while  speaking  of  their  refractions — as  existing  in  the 
immensity  of  space  beyond,  and  situated,  perhaps,  for  any  thing  we  can 
perceive  to  the  contrary,  at  enormous  distances  from  as  and  from  each 
other. 

(49.)  Could  a  spectator  exist  unsustained  by  the  earth,  or  ^fy  solid 
support,  he  would  see  around  him  at  one  view  the  whole  contents  of  space 
—  the  visible  constituents  of  the  universe :  and,  in  the  absenoe  of  any 
means  of  judging  of  their  distances  from  him,  would  refer  them,  in  the 
directions  in  which  they  were  seen  from  his  station,  to  the  concave  sur- 
face of  an  imaginary  sphere,  having  his  eye  for  a  centre,  and  its  sur&ce 
at  some  vast  indeterminate  distance.  Perhaps  he  might  judge  those 
which  appear  to  him  large  and  bright,  to  be  nearer  to  him  than  tlie 
smaller  and  less  brilliant ;  but,  independent  of  other  means  of  judging, 
be  would  have  no  warrant  for  this  opinion,  any  more  than  for  the  idea 
that  all  were  equidistant  from  him,  and  really  arranged  on  such  a 
spherical  surface.  Nevertheless,  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  his 
referring  their  places,  geometrically  speaking,  to  those  points  of  such  a 
purely  imaginary  sphere,  which  their  respective  visual  rays  intersect ;  and 
there  would  be  much  advantage  in  so  doing,  as  by  that  means  their  ap* 
pearance  and  relative  situation  could  be  accurately  measured,  recorded, 
and  mapped  down.  The  objects  in  a  landscape  are  at  every  variety  of 
distance  from  the  eye,  yet  we  lay  them  all  down  in  a  picture  on  one 
plane,  and  at  one  distance,  in  their  actual  apparent  proparHans^  and  the 
likeness  is  not  taxed  with  incorrectness,  though  a  man  in  the  foreground 
should  be  represented  larger  than  a  mountain  in  the  distance.  So  it  li 
to  a  spectator  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pictured,  prqjecUdy  or  mapped  down 
on  that  imaginary  sphere  we  call  the  sley  or  heaven.  Thus,  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  the  moon,  which  appears  to  us  as  large  as  the  sun, 
though  less  bright,  may  owe  that  apparent  equality  to  its  greater  prox- 
imity, and  may  be  really  much  less ;  while  both  the  moon  and  sun  may 
only  appear  larger  and  brighter  than  the  stars,  on  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  latter. 

(50.)  A  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  is  prevented,  by  the  great 
mass  on  which  he  stands,  from  seeing  into  all  that  portion  of  space  which 
is  below  him,  or  to  see  which  he  must  look  in  any  degree  downwards 
It  is  true  that,  if  his  place  of  observation  be  at  a  great  elevation,  the  dip 
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of  the  horizoQ  will  bring  within  the  scope  of  vision  a  little  more  than  a 
hembphere^  and  refraction,  wherever  he  may  be  situated,  will  enable  him 
to  look,  as  it  were,  a  little  round  the  corner ;  but  tbe  zone  thus  added  to 
his  visual  range  can  hardly  ever,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, exceed  a  couple  of  degrees  in  breadth,  and  is  always  ill  seen  on 
aocoont  of  the  vapours  near  the  horizon.  Unless,  then,  by  a  change  of 
hiB  geographical  situation,  he  should  shift  his  horizon  (which  is  always  a 
plane  passing  through  his  eye,  and  touching  the  spherical  convexity  of 
the  earth) ;  or  unless^  by  some  movements  proper  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
they  should  of  themselves  come  above  his  horizon ;  or,  lastly,  unless,  by 
some*  rotation  of  the  earth  itself  on  it«  centre,  the  point  of  its  surface 
which  he  occupies  should  be  carried  round,  and  presented  towards  a  dif- 
ferent region  of  space ;  he  would  never  obtain  a  sight  of  almost  one  half 
the  objects  external  to  our  atmosphere.  But  if  any  of  these  cases  be 
supposed,  more,  or  all,  may  come  into  view  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

(51.)  A  traveller,  for  example,  shifting  his  locality  on  our  globe,  will 
obtain  a  view  of  celestial  objects  invisible  from  his  original  station,  in  a 
way  which  may  be  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  comparing  him  to  a  person 
standing  in  a  park  close  to  a  large  tree.  The  massive  obstacle  presented 
bj  its  trunk  outs  off  his  view  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Uindscape  which  it 
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oocapies  as  an  object;  but  by  walking  round  it  a  complete  successive  view 
of  the  whole  panorama  may  be  obtained.  Just  in  the  same  way,  if  we 
set  off  from  any  station,  as  London,  and  travel  southwards,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  notice  that  many  celestial  objects  which  are  never  seen  from 
London  come  successively  into  view,  as  if  rising  up  above  the  horizon, 
night  after  night,  from  the  south,  although  it  is  in  reality  our  horizon, 
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which,  travelling  with  us  soathwards  round  the  sphere,  sinks  in  sacces- 
sion  beneath  them.  The  novelty  and  splendour  of  fresh  oonstellations 
thus  gradually  brought  into  view  in  the  clear  calm  nights  of  tropical 
climates,  in  long  voyages  to  the  south,  is  dwelt  upon  by  all  who  have 
enjoyed  this  spectacle,  and  never  fails  to  impress  itself  on  the  recollection 
among  the  most  delightful  and  interesting  of  the  associations  connected 
with  extensive  travel.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  figure,  exhibiting 
three  successive  stations  of  a  traveller,  A,  B,  C,  with  the  horizon  corre- 
sponding to  eaohj  will  place  this  process  in  dearer  evidence  than  any 
description. 

^52.)  Again :  suppose  the  earth  itself  to  have  a  motion  of  rotation  an 
its  centre.  It  is  evident  that  a  spectator  at  rest  (as  it  appean  to  him) 
on  any  part  of  it  will,  unperceived  by  himself,  be  carried  round  with  it : 
unperceived,  we  say,  because  his  horizon  will  constantly  contain,  and  be 
limited  by,  the  same  terrestrial  objects.  He  will  have  the  same  land- 
scape constantly  before  his  eyes,  in  which  all  the  familiar  objects  in  it, 
which  serve  him  for  landmarks  and  directions,  retain,  with  resect  to 
himself  or  to  each  otlver,  the  same  invariable  situations.  The  perfect 
smoothness  and  equality  of  the  motion  of  so  vast  a  mass,  in  which  every 
object  he  sees  around  him  participates  alike,  will  (art.  15)  prevent  his 
entertaining  any  suspicion  of  his  actual  change  of  place.  Tet,  with 
respect  to  external  objects,  —  that  is  to  say,  all  celestial  ones  which  do 
not  participate  in  the  supposed  rotation  of  the  earth, — his  horizon  will 
have  been  all  the  while  shifting  in  its  relation  to  them,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  our  traveller  in  the  foregoing  article.  Eecurring  to  the  figure 
of  that  article,  it  is  evidently  the  same  thing,  so  fiir  as  their  visibility  is 
concerned,  whether  he  has  been  carried  by  the  earth's  rotation  sucogs- 
sively  into  the  situations  A,  B,  C ;  or  whether,  the  earth  remaining  at 
rest,  he  has  transferred  himself  personally  along  its  sarftioe  to  those 
stations.  Our  spectator  in  the  park  will  obtain  precisely  the  same  view 
of  the  landscape,  whether  he  walk  round  the  tree,  or  whether  we  suppose 
it  sawed  off,  and  made  to  turn  on  an  upright  pivot,  while  he  stands  on  a 
projecting  step  attached  to  it,  and  allows  himself  to  be  carried  round  by 
its  motion.  The  only  difference  will  be  in  his  view  of  the  tree  itself,  of 
which,  in  the  fprmer  case,  he  will  see  every  part,  but,  in  the  latter,  only 
that  portion  of  it  which  remains  constantly  opposite  to  him,  and  imme- 
diately under  his  eye. 

(53.)  By  such  a  rotation  of  the  earth,  then,  as  we  have  supposed,  the 
horizon  of  a  stationary  spectator  will  be  constantly  depressing  itself  below 
those  objects  which  lie  in  that  region  of  space  towards  which  the  rotation 
is  carrying  him,  and  elevating  itself  above  those  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
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ftdmitiing  into  view  the  former,  and  sucdeasivelj  hiding  the  latter.  As 
the  horizon  of  every  such  spectator,  however,  appears  to  Mm  motionless, 
all  such  changes  will  he  referred  hj  him  to  a  motion  in  the  objects  them- 
selves so  successively  disclosed  and  concealed.  In  place  of  his  horizon 
approaching  the  stars,  therefore,  he  will  judge  the  stars  to  approach  his 
horizon ;  and  when  it  passes  over  and  hides  any  of  them,  he  will  consider 
them  as  having  sunk  below  it,  or  «e^;  while  those  it  has  just  disclosed, 
and  from  which  it  is  receding,  will  seem  to  be  rising  above  it. 

(54.)  If  we  suppose  this  rotation  of-  the  earth  to  continue  in  one  and 
the  same  direction,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  be  performed  round  one  and  the 
same  axis,  till  it  has  completed  an  entire  revolution,  and  come  back  to^the 
position  from  which  it  set  out  when  the  spectator  Began  his  observations, 
—  it  is  manifest  that  every  thing  will  then  be  in  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  at  the  outset :  all  the  heavenly  bodies  will  appear  to  occupy 
the  same  places  in  the  concave  of  the  sky  which  they  did  at  that  instant, 
except  such  as  may  have  actually  moved  in  the  interim ;  and  if  the  rotsr 
tion  still  continue,  the  same  phenomena  of  their  successive  rising  and 
setting,  and  return  to  the  same  places,  will  continue  to  be  repeated  in  the 
same  order,  and  (if  the  velocity  of  rotation  be  uniform)  in  equal  intervals 
of  time,  ad  infinitum. 

(55.)  Now,  in  this  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  that  grand  phenomenon, 
the  most  important  beyond  all  comparison  which  nature  presents,  the  daily 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  stars,  their  progress  through  the  vault 
of  the  heavens,  and  their  return  to  the  same  apparent  places  at  the  same 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  accomplishment  of  this  restoration  in 
the  regular  interval  of  twenty-four  hours' is  the  first  instance  we  encounter 
of  that  great  law  of  periodicittfj^  which,  as  we  shall  see,  pervades  all 
astronomy ;  by  which  expression  we  understand  the  continual  reproduction 
of  the  same  phenomena,  in  the  same  order,  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 

(56.)  A  free  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  centre,  if  it  exist  and  be 
performed  in  consonance  with  the  same  mechanical  laws  which  obtain  in 
the  motions  of  masses  of  matter  under  our  immediate  control,  and  within 
our  ordinary  experience,  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  two  essential  conditions. 
It  must  be  invariable  in  its  direction  with  respect  to  the  sphere  itself y  and 
uniform  in  its  velocity.  The  rotation  must  be  performed  round  an  axis 
or  diameter  of  the  sphere,  whose  poles  or  extremities,  where  it  meets  the 
surface,  correspond  always  to  the  same  points  on  the  sphere.  Modes  of 
rotation  of  a  solid  body  under  the  influence  of  external  agency  are  con* 
ceivable,  in  which  the  poles  of  the  imaginary  line  or  axis  about  which  \i 

'  UtplQi9tf  a  going  round,  a  circulation  or  revolution. 
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18  at  any  moment  leTolving  shall  hold  no  fixed  places  on  the  surface,  but 
shift  upon  it  eyerj  moment.  Snch  changes,  however,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  rotation  of  a  body  of  regnlar  figure  about  its  axis  of 
symmetry,  performed  in  free  space,  and  without  resistance  or  obstruction 
from  any  surrounding  medium,  or  disturbing  influences.  The  complete 
absence  of  such  obsthictions  draws  with  it,  of  necessity,  the  strict  fulfil- 
ment of  the  two  conditions  above  mentioned. 

(57.)  Now,  these  conditions  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we 
observe,  and  what  recorded  observation  teaches  us,  in  respect  of  the  diur- 
nal motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  from 
history,  that  any  sensible  change  has  taken  place  since  the  earliest  ages  in 
the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  two  successive  returns  of  the  same 
star  to  the  same  point  of  the  sky ;  or,  rather,  it  is  demonstrable  ^m 
astronomical  records  that  no  such  change  ha9  taken  place.  And  with 
respect  to  the  other  condition^ — ike  permanence  of  the  axis  of  roiaiionj 
— the  appearances  which  any  alteration  in  that  respect  must  produce, 
would  be  marked,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  by  a  corresponding  change 
of  a  very  obvious  kind  in  the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars ;  which,  again, 
history  decidedly  declares  them  not  to  have  un^.erg<ne. 

(58.)  But,  before  we  proc^d  to  examine  more  in  detail  how  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  an  axis  accords  with  the  phe- 
nomena which  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  offers  to  our 
notice,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe,  with  precision,  in  what  that  diurnal 
motion  consists,  and  how  far  it  is  participated  in  by  them  all ;  or  whether 
any  of  them  form  exceptions,  wholly  or  partially,  to  the  common  analogy 
of  the  rest.  We  will,  therefore,  'suppose  the  reader  to  station  himself,  on 
a  clear  evening,  just  after  sunset,  when  the  first  stars  begin  to  appear^  in 
some  open  situation  whence  a  good  general  view  of  the  heavens  can  be 
obtained.  He  will  then  perceive,  above  and  around  him,  as  it  were,  a 
vast  concave  hemispherical  vault,  beset  with  stars  of  various  magnitudes, 
of  which  the  brightest  only  will  first  catch  bis  attention  in  the  twilight ; 
and  more  and  more  will  appear  as  the  darkness  increases,  till  the  whole 
sky  is  over-spangled  with  them.  When  he  has  awhile  admired  the  calm 
magnificence  of  this  glorious  spectacle,  the  theme  of  so  much  song,  and 
of  so  much  thought, — a  spectacle  which  no  one  can  view  without  emotion, 
and  without  a  longing  desire  to  know  something  of  its  nature  and  purport, 
—  let  him  fix  his  attention  more  particularly  on  a  few  of  the  most  bril- 
liant stars,  such  as  he  cannot  fail  to  recognize  again  without  mistake  after 
looking  away  from  them  for  some  time,  and  let  him  refer  their  apparent 
situations  to  some  surrounding  objects,  as  buildiugs,  trees,  &c.,  selecting 
purposely  such  as  are  in  different  quarters  of  his  horizon.     On  comparing 
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ihem  again  with  their  respective  points  of  reference,  after  a  moderate 
interval,  as  the  night  advances,  he  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  they  have 
changed  their  places,  and  advanced,  as  hy  a  general  movement,  in  a  west- 
ward direction ;  those  towards  the  eastern  quarter  appearing  to  rise  or 
recede  from  the  horizon^  while  those  which  lie  towards  the  .west  will  he 
seen  to  approach  it;  and^  if  watched  long  enough,  will,  for  the  most  part, 
finally  sink  heneath  it,  and  disappear;  while  others^  in  the  eastern  quarter^ 
will  be  seen  to  rise  as  if  out  of  the  earth,  and,  joining  in  the  general 
procession,  will  take  their  course  with  the  rest  towards  the  opposite 
quarter. 

(59.)  If  he  persist  for  a  considerable  timQ  in  watching  their  motions^ 
on  the  same  or  on  several  successive  nights,  be  will. perceive  thajt  each  star, 
appears  to  describe^  as  far  as  its  course  lies  above  the  horizon,  a  circle  in 
the  sky;  that  the  circles  so  described  are  not  of  the  same  magnitude  for 
all  the  stars ;  and  that  those  described  by  different  stars  differ  greatly  in 
respect  of  the  parts  of  them  which  lie  above  the  horizon.  Some,  which 
lie  towards  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  which  is  denominated  the  South,' 
only  remain  for  a  short  time  above  it,  and  disappear,  after  describing  in  ' 
sight  only  the  small  upper  segment  of  their  diurnal  circle;  others,  which 
rise  between  the  south  and  east,  describe  larger  segments  of  their  circles 
above  the  horizon,  remain  proportionally  longer  in  sight,  and  set  precisely 
as  far  to  the  westward  of  south  as  they  rose  to  the  eastward ;  while  such 
as  rise  exactly  in  the  east  remain  just  twelve  hours  visible,  describe  a 
semicircle,  and  set  exactly  in  the  west.  With'  those,  again^  which  rise 
between  the  east  and  north,  the  same  law  obtains;  at  least,  as  far  as 
regards  the  time  of  their  remaining  above  the  horizon,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  visible  segment  of  their. diurnal  circles  to  their  whole  circnm- 
fereifbes.  Both  go  on  increasing;  they  remain  in  view  more  than  twelve 
hours,  and  their  visible  diurnal  arcs  are  more  than  semicircles.  But  the ' 
magnitudes  of  the  circles  themselves  diminish,  as  we  go  from  the  east^ 
northward ;  the  greatest  of  all  the  circles  being  described  by  those  which 
rise  exactly  in  the  east  point.  Carrying  his  eye  farther  northwards,  he 
will  notice,  at  length,  stars  which,  in  their  diurnal  motion,  just  graze  the 
horizon  at  its  north  point,  or  only  dip  below  it  for  a  moment ;  while  others 
never  reach  it  at  all,  but  continue  always  above  it,  revolving  in  entire 
circles  round  one  point  called  the  pol£,  which  appears  to  be  the  common 
centre  of  all  their  motions;  and  which  alone,  in  the  whole  heavens^  may 
be  considered  immoveable.  Not  that  this  point  is  marked  by  any  star 
It  is  a  purely  imaginary  centre ;  but  there  is  near  it  one  considerably 

.  '  We  8ttppo8e  our  observer  to  be  sUtioned  in  some  northern  latitude ;  soiue  wherp 
in  Europe,  for  example. 
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bright  star,  called  the  Pole  Star,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the  very 
small  circle  it  describes;  so  small,  indeed,  that,  without  paying  partioolar 
attention,  and  referring  its  position  very  nicely  to  some  fixed  mark,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  at  rest,  and  be^  itself,  mistaken  for  the  common  centre 
about  which  all  the  others  in  that  region  describe  their  circles ;  or  it  may 
be  known  by  its  configuration  *with  a  very  splendid  and  remarkable  con- 
steRatwn  or  group  of  stars,  called  by  astronomers  the  Queat  Bear. 

(60.)  He  will  further  observe,  that  the  apparent  relative  situations  of 
all  the  stars  among  one  another,  is  not  changed  by  their  diurnal  motion. 
In  whatever  parts  of  their  circles  they  are  observed,  or  at  whatever  hour 
of  the  night,  they  form  with  each  other  the  same  identical  groups  or  con- 
figurations, to  which  the  name  of  oonstellations  has  been  given.  It 
is  true,  that,  in  difierent  parts  of  their  course,  these  groups  stand  dif- 
ferently with  respect  to  the  horizon ;  and  those  towards  the  north,  when 
in  the  course  of  their  diurnal  movement  they  pass  alternately  above  and 
below  that  common  centre  of  motion  described  in  the  last  article,  becoma 
actually  inverted  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  always  turn  the  same  points  towards  the  pole.  In  short,  he  will 
perceive  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  stars  visible  at  once,  or  in  succes- 
Hton,  in  the  heavens,  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  constellation,  which 
seems  to  revolve  with  a  uniform  motion,  as  if  it  formed  one  coherent 
mass ;  or  as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  a  vast  hollow 
sphere,  having  the  earth,  or  rather  the  spectator,  in  its  centre,  and  turning 
round  an  axis  inclined  to  his  horizon,  so  as  to  pass  through  that  fixed 
point  Of  poU  already  mentioned. 

(61.)  Lastly,  he  will  notice,  if  he  have  patience  to  outwatch  a  long 
winter's  night,  commencing  at  the  earliest  moment  when  the  stars  appear, 
and  continuing  till  morning  twilight,  that  those  stars  which  he  observed 
setting  in  the  west  have  again  risen  in  the  east,  while  those  which  weT« 
riung  when  he  first  began  to  notice  them  have  completed  their  course,  and 
are  now  set ;  and  that  thus  the  hemisphere,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  which 
was  then  above,  is  now  beneath  him,  and  its  place  supplied  by  that  which 
was  at  first  under  his  feet,  which  he  will  thus  discover  to  be  no  less 
copiously  furnished  with  stars  than  the  other,  and  bespangled  with  groups 
no  less  permanent  and  distinctly  recognizable.  Thus  he  will  learn  that 
the  great  constellation  that  we  have  above  spoken  of  as  revolving  round 
the  pole  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  being  in 
reality  nothing  less  than  a  universe  of  luminaries  surrounding  tho  earth 
on  all  sidesy  and  brought  in  succession  before  his  view,  and  referred  (each 
luminary  according  to  its  own  visual  ray  or  direction  from  his  eye)  to  the 
imaginary  spherical  surface,  of  which  he  himself  occupies  the  centre. 
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(See  art  49.)  There  is  alwajs,  therefore  (he  woald  justly  argue),  a  star* 
bespangled  canopy  over  his  head,  by  day  as  well  as  by  nigbt,  only  that 
the  glare  of  daylight  (which  he  perceives  gradually  to  effiice  the  stars  as 
the  morning  twilight  comes  on)  prevents  them  from  being  seen.  And 
such  is  really  the  case.  The  stars  actually  continue  visible  through  teles- 
copes in  the  day-time ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  in^trumen^ 
not  only  the  largest  and  brightest  of  them,  but  even  those  of  inferior 
lustre,  such  as  scarcely  strike  the  eye  at  night  as  at  all  conspicuous,  are 
readily  found  and  followed  even  at  noonday, —  unless  in  that  part  of  the 
sky  which  is  very  near  the  sun, —  by  those  who  possess  the  means  of 
pointing  a  telescope  accurately  to  the  proper  places.  Indeed,  from  the 
bottoms  of  deep  narrow  pits,  such  as  a  well,  or  the  shafib  of  a  mine,  such 
bright  stars  as  pass  the  zenith  may  even  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eye ; 
and  we  have  ourselves  heard  it  stated  by  a  celebrated  optician,  that  the 
earliest  circumstance  which  drew  his  attention  to  astronomy  was  the 
regular  appearance,  at  a  certain  hour,  for  several  successive  days,  of  a 
considerable  star,  through  the  shaft  of  a  chimney.  Venus  in  our  climate, 
and  even  Jupiter  in  the  clearer  skies  of  tropical  countries,  are  often 
visible,  without  any  artificial  aid,  to  the  naked  eye  of  one  who  knows 
nearly  where  to  look  for  them.  During  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  the 
larger  stars  also  appear  in  their  proper  situations. 

(62.)  But  to  return  to  our  incipient  astronomer,  whom  we  left  contem- 
plating the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  as  completed  in  imagination  beneath 
his  feet,  and  as  rising  up  from  thence  in  its  diurnal  course.  There  is  one 
portion  or  segment  of  this  sphere  of  which  he  will  not  thus  obtain  a  view. 
As  there  is  a  segment  towards  the  north,  adjacent  to  the  pole  above  his 
horiion,  in  which  the  stars  never  set,  so  there  is  a  com^sponding  segment, 
about  which  the  smaller  circles  of  the  more  southern  stars  are  described, 
in  which  they  never  rue.  The  stars  which  border  upon  the  extreme 
circumference  of  this  segment  just  graze  the  southern  point  of  his  hori- 
zon, and  show  themselves  for  a  few  moments  above  it,  precisely  as  those 
near  the  circumference  of  the  northern  segment  graze  his  northern  hori- 
zon, and  dip  for  a  moment  below  it,  to  re-appear  immediately.  Every 
point  in  a  spherical  surface  has,  of  course,  another  diametrically  opposite 
to  it;  and  as  the  spectator's  horizon  divides  his  sphere  into  two  hemi- 
spheres—  a  superior  and  inferior  —  there  -must  of  necessity  exist  a  de- 
pressed pole  to  the  south,  .corresponding  to  the  elevated  one  to  the  north, 
and  a  portion  surrounding  it,  perpetually  beneath,  as  there  is  anotner 
surrounding  the  north  pole,  perpetually  above  it 

"  Hie  vertex  nobis  semper  sublimis :  at  illam 
Sub  pedibufl  nox  atra  videt,  manesque  profandL**^VniaiL. 
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One  pole  rides  high,  one,  plunged  beneath  the  main, 
Seeka  the  deep  night,  and  Pluto's  dusky  reign. 

(63.)  To  get  sight  of  this  segment,  he  must  travel  southwards.  In  so 
doing,  a  new  set  of  phenomena  come  forward.  In  proportion  as  he 
advances  to  the  sonth,  some  of  those  constellations  which,  at  his  original 
station,  barely  grazed  the  northern  horizon,  will  be  observed  to  sink  below 
it  and  set;  at  first  remaining  hid  only  for  a  very  short  time,  but  gradnally 
for  a  longer  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  will  continue,  however, 
to  circulate  about  the  same  point  —  that  is,  holding  the  s^me  invariable 
position  with  reaped  to  them  in  the  concave  of  the  heavens  among  tiie 
stars ;  but  this  point  itself  will  become  gradually  depressed  with  respect 
to  the  spectator's  horizon.  The  axis,  in  short,  about  which  the  diurnal 
motion  is  performed,  will  appear  to  have  become  continually  less  and  less 
inclined  to  the  horizon ;  and  by  the  same  degrees  as  the  northern  pole  is 
depressed  the  southern  will  rise,  and  constellations  surrounding  it  will 
come  into  view ;  at  first  momentarily,  but  by  degrees  for  longer  and  longer 
times  in  each  diurnal  revolution — realizing,  in  short,  what  we  have 
already  stated  in  art.  51. 

(64.)  If  he  travel  continually  southwards,  he  will  at  length  reach  a 
line  on  the  earth's  surface,  called  the  equator,  at  any  point  of  which,' 
indifferently,  if  he  take  up  his  station  and  recommence  his  observations^ 
he  will  find  that  he  has  both  the  centres  of  diurnal  motion  in  his  horizon, 
occupying  opposite  points,  the  northern  pole  having  been  d^ressed,  and 
the  southern  raised;  so  that,  in  this  geographical  position,  liie. diurnal 
rotation  of  the  heavens  will  appear  to  him  to  be  performed  about  a  hori** 
Bontal  axis,  every  star  describing  half  its  diurnal  circle  above :  and  half 
beneath  his  horizoi^,  remaining  alternately  visible  for  twelve  hburo>  and 
concealed  during  the  same  interval.  In  this  situation^  no  part  of  the 
heavens  is  concealed  from  his  guocessive  view.  In  a  night  of  iwelve  hours 
(supposing  such  a  continuance  of  darkness  possible  at  the  equator)  the 
whole  sphere  will  have  passed  in  review  over  him — the  whole  hemisphere 
with  which  he  began  his  night's  observation  will  have  been  carried  down 
beneath  him,  and  the  entire  opposite  one  brought  up  from  below. 

(65.)  If  he  pass  the  equator,  and  travel  still  fiirther  southwards,  the 
southern  poles  of  the  heavens  will  become  elevated  above  his  horizon,  and 
the  northern  will  sink  below  *it;  and  the  more,  the  farther  he  advanoea 
southwards;  and  when  arrived  at  a  station  a9  far  to  the  south  of  the 
equator  as  that  from  which  he  started  was  to  the  north,  he  will  find  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  heavens  reversed.  The  stars  which  at  his  origi- 
nal station  described  their  whole  diurnal  circles  above  his  horizon,  and 
never  set,  now  describe  them  entirely  below  it,  and  never  me,  but  remain 
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eonstantlj  inyisible  to  him ;  and  vice  versd,  those  stars  which  at  his  former 
station  he  never  saw,  he  will  now  never  cease  to  see. 

(66.)  Finally,  if,  instead  of  advancing  southwards  from  his  first  station, 
he  travel  northwards,  he  will  observe  the  northern  pole  of  the  heivenrs  to 
become  more  elevated  above  his  horizon,  and  the  southern  mot^  depressed 
below  it  In  consequence,  his  hemisphere  will  present  4  le^  variety  of 
stars,  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  surface  of- the  heavens 
remains  constantly  visible  or  constantly  invisible :  the  circfe  described  by 
each  star,  too,  becomes  more  neaf  ly  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and,  in  short, 
every  appearance  leads  to  suppose  that  could  he  travel  far  enough  to  the 
north,  he  would  at  length  attain  a  point  vertically  under  the  northercT  pole 
of  the  heavens,  at  which  none  of  the  stars  wot^ld'  either  rise  or  set,  but 
each  would  circulate  round  the  horizon  in  circles  parallel  to  it.  Many 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  reach  this  point,  which  is  called  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth,  but  hitherto  without  success;  a  barrier  of  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulty  being  presented  by  the  increasing  rigour  of  the 
climate  :  but  a  very  near  approach  to  it  has  been  made ;  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  those  regions,  though  not  precisely  such  as  we  have  described  as 
what  must  subsist  at  the  pole  itself,  have  proved  to  be  in  exact  correspon- 
dence with  its  near  proximity.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  south 
pole  of  the  earth,  which,  however,  is  more  unapproachable,  or,  at  least, 
has  been  less  nearly  approached,  than  the  north. 

(67.)  The  above  is  an  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  stars,  as  modified  by  different  geographical  situations,  not  grounded 
on  any  speculation,  but  actually  observed  and  recorded  by  travellers  and 
voyagers.  It  is,  however,  in  complete  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  of 
a  rotation  of  the  earth  round  a  fixed  axis.  In  order  to  show  this,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  observations  on  parallactic' 
motion  in  general,  and  on  the  appearances  presented  by  an  assemblage  of 
remote  objects,  when  viewed  from  different  parts  of  a  small  and  circum- 
scribed station. 

(68.)  It  has  been  shown  (art.  16)  that  a  spectator  in  smooth  motion, 
and  surroundedf  by,  and  forming  part  of,  a  great  system  partaking  of 
the  same  motion,  is  unconscious  of  his  own  movement,  and  transfers  it  in 
idea  to  objects  external  and  unconnected,  in  a  contrary  direction ;  those 
which  lie  leaves  behind  appearing  to. ^recede  from,  and  those  which  he 
advances  towards  to  approach,  him  Kot  only,  however,  do  external 
objects  at  rest  appear  in  motion  generally,  with  respect  to  ourselves  when 
we  are  in  motion  among  them,  but  they  appear  to  move  one  among  the 
other  —  they  shift  their  relative  apparent  places.  Let  any  one  tr»  yelling 
rapidly  along  a  high  road  fix  his  eye  steadily  on  any  object,  but  at  th^ 
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isame  time  not  entirely  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  geneml  landscape, 
— he  will  see,  or  think  he  sees,  the  whole  landscape  thrown  into  rotcUton^ 
and  moving  round  that  ohject  as  a  centre;  all  objects  between  it  and 
himself  appearing  to  move  Ixxcktoards,  or  the  contrary  way  to  his  own 
motion;  and  all  beyond  it;  forwards,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
moves:  but  let  him  withdraw  his  eye  from  that  object,  and  fix  it  on 
another,  —  a  nearer  one,  for  instance,  —  immediately  the  appearance  of 
rotation  shifts  also,  and  the  apparent  centre  about  which  this  illusive 
circulation  is  performed  is  transferred  to  the  new  object,  which,  for  the 
moment,  appears  to  rest.  This  apparent  change  of  situation  of  objects 
with  respect  to  one  another,  arising  from  a  motion  of  the  spectator,  is 
called  a  paraUaM:  motion.  To  see  the  reason  of  it  we  must  consider 
that  the  position  of  every  object  is  referred  by  us  to  the  surfaee  of  an 
imaginary  sphere  of  an  indefinite  radius,  having  our  eye  for  its  centre : 

Fig.  7. 


and,  as  we  advance  in  any  direction,  A  B,  carrying  this  imaginary  sphere 
along  with  us,  the  visual  rays  A  P,  A  Q,  by  which  objects  are  referred  to 
its  sur&ce  (at  C,  for  instance),  shift  their  positions  with  respect  to  the 
line  in  which  we  move,  A  B,  which  serves  as  an  axis  or  line  of  reference, 
and  assume  new  positions,  B  P  p,  B  Q  (^,  revolving  round  their  respective 
objects  as  centres.  Their  intersections,  therefore,  p,  q,  with  our  visual 
sphere,  will  appear  to  recede  on  its  surface,  but  with  different  degrees  of 
angular  velocity  in  proportion  to  their  proximity ;  the  same  distance  of 
advance  A  B  subtending  a  greater  angle,  A  P  B  =  c  P  j>,  at  the  near 
object  P  than  at  the  remote  one  Q. 

(69.)  A  consequence  of  the  familiar  appearance  we  have  adduced  in 
illustration  of  these  principles  is  worth  noticing,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  it  hereafter.  We  observe  that  every  object  nearer  to  us 
than  that  on  which  our  eye  is  fixed  appears  to  recede,  and  those  farther 
from  us  to  advance  in  relation  to  one  another.  If  then  we  did  not  know, 
or  could  not  judge  by  any  other  appearances,  which  of  two  objects  were 
nearer  to  us,  this  apparent  advance  or  recess  of  one  of  them,  when  the 
eye  is  kept  steadily  fixed  on  the  other,  would  furnish  a  criterion.     In  a 
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dark  night,  for  instance,  when  all  intermediate  objects  are  unseen,  the 
apparent  relative  movement  of  two  lights  which  we  are  assured  are  them- 
selves fixed,  will  decide  as  to  their  relative  proximities.  That  which  seems 
to  advance  with  us  and  gain  upon  the  other,  or  leave  it  behind  it,  is  the 
farthest  from  us. 

(70.)  The  apparent  angular  motion  of  an  object,  arising  from  a  change 
of  our  point  of  view,  is  called  in  general  parallax^  and  it  is  always  ex- 
pressed by  the  angle  APB  subtended  at  the  object  P  (see  fig.  of  art.  68) 
by  a  line  joining  the  two  point«  of  view  A  B  under  consideration.  For 
it  is  evident  that  the  difference  of  angular  position  of  P,  with  respect  to 
the  invariable  direction  A6D,  when  viewed  from  A  and  from  B,  is  the 
difference  of  the  two  angles  DBP  and  DAP ;  now,  DBP  being  the  exte- 
rior angle  of  the  triangle  ABP,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interior  and 
opposite,  DBP  =  DAP  +  APB,  whence  DBP  —  DAP  =  APB. 

(71.)  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  amount,  of  parallactic 
motion  arising  f^om  any  given  change  of  our  point  of  view  is,  coUeris 
paribusj  less,  as  the  distance  of  an  object  viewed  is  greater ;  and  when 
that  distance  is  extremely  great  in  comparison  with  the  change  in  our 
point  of  view,  the  parallax  becomes  insensible ;  or,  in  other  words,  objects 
do  not  appear  to  vary  in  situation  at  all.  It  is  on  this  principle,  that  in 
^pine  regions  visited  for  the  first  time  we  are  surprised  and  confounded 
at  the  little  progress  we  appear  to  make  by  a  considerable  change  of 
place.  An  hour's  walk,  for  instance,  produces  but  a  small  parallactic 
change  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  vast  and  distant  masses  which 
surround  us.  Whether  we  walk  round  a  circle  of  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  or  merely  turn  ourselves  round  in  its  centre,  the  distant  pano- 
rama presents  almost  exactly  the  same  aspect,  —  we  hardly  seem  to  have 
changed  our  point  of  view. 

(72.)  Whatever  notion,  in  other  respects,  we  may  form  of  the  stars,  it 
is  quite  clear  they  must  be  immensely  distant.  Were  it  not  so,  the  appa- 
rent angular  interval  between  any  two  of  them  seen  over-head  would  be 
much  greater  than  when  seen  near  the  horizon,  and  the  constellations, 
instead  of  preserving  the  same  appearances  and  dimensions  during  their 
whole  diurnal  course,  would  appear  to  enlarge  as  they  rise  higher  in  the 
r.ky,  as  we  see  a  small  cloud  in  the  horizon  swell  into  a  great  over- 
shadowing canopy  when  drifted  by  the  wind  across  our  zenith,  or  as-may 
be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  5,  AB,  a  6,  are  three  different 
positions  of  the  same  stars,  ns  they  would,  if  near  the  earth,  be  seen 
from  a  spectator  S,  under  the  visual  angles  a  S  &,  ASB.  No  such  change 
of  apparent  dimension,  however,  is  observed.  The  nicest  measuren^ents 
of  the  apparent  angular  distance  of  any  two  stars  inter  se,  taken  in  any 
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parts  of  their  diurnal  coarse,  (after  allowing  for  the  unequal  effects  of 
refraction,  or  when  taken  at  such  times  that  this  cause  of  distortion  shall 
act  equally  on  both,)  manifest  not  the  slightest  perceptible  variation. 
Not  only  this,  but  at  whatever  point  of  the  earth's  surface  the  measure- 
ment is  performed,  the  results  are  ahsolutely  identical.  No  instruments 
ever  yet  invented  by  man  are  delicate  enough  to  indicate,  by  an  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  angle  subtended,  that  one  point  of  the  earth  is  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  stars  than  another. 

(73.)  The  necessary  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  earth,  large  as  it  is,  are  comparatively  nothing,  absolutely  impercep- 
tible, when  compared  with  the  interval  which  separates  the  stars  from  the 
earth.  If  an  observer  walk  round  a  circle  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in 
diameter,  and  from  different  points  in  its  circumference  measure  with  a 
sextant  or  other  more  exact  instrument  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the 
angles  PAQ,  PBQ,  PCQ,  subtended  at  those  stations  by  two  well-defined 
points  in  his  visible  horizon,  PQ,  he  will  at  once  be  advertised,  by  the 
difference  of  the  results,  of  his  change  of  distance  from  them  arising  from 
his  change  of  place,  although  that  difference  may  be  so  small  as  to  pro- 
duce no  change  in  their  general  aspect  to  his  unassisted  sight.  This  is 
one  of  the  innumerable  instances  where  accurate  measurement  obtained- 
by  instrumental  means  places  us  in  a  totally  different  situation  in  respect 
to  matters  of  fact,  and  conclusions  thence  deducible,  from  what  we  should 
hold,  were  we  to  rely  in  all  cases  on  the  mere  judgment  of  the  eye.  To 
so  great  a  nicety  have  such  observations  been  carried  by  the  aid  of  an 
instrument  called  a  theodolite,  that  a  circle  of  the  diameter  above  men- 
tioned may  thus  be  rendered  sensiblej  may  thus  be  detected  to  have  a 
size,  and  an  ascertainable  place,  by  reference  to  objects  distant  by  fully 
100,000  times  its  own  dimensions.  Observations^  differing,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  in  method,  but'  identical  in  principle,  and  executed  with  quite 
as  much  exactness,  have  been  applied  to  the  stars,  and  with  a  result  such 
as  has  been  already  stated.     Hence  it  follows,  incontrovertibly,  that  the 
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distance  of  the  stars  from  the  earth  caouot  be  so  small  as  100,000  of  the 
earth's  diameters.  It  is,  indeed,  iDcoiuparably  greater;  for  we  shall  here- 
after find  it  fully  demonstrated  that  the  distance  just  named,  immense  as 
it  may  appear,  is  jet  much  underrated. 

(74.)  From  such  a  distance,  to  a  spectator  with  our  faculties,  and 
furnished  with  our  instruments,  the  earth  would  be  imperceptible;  and, 
reciprocally,  an  object  of  the  earth's  size,  placed  at  the  distance  of  the 
stars,  would  be  equally  undiscemible.  If,  therefore,  at  the  point  on  which 
a  spectator  stands,  we  draw  a  plane  touching  the  globe,  and  prolong  it  in 
imagination  till  it  attain  the  region  of  the  stars,  and  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth  conceive  another  plane  parallel  to  the  former,  and  co-eztensivc 
with  it,  to  pass;  these,  although  separated  throughout  their  whole  extent 
by  the  same  interval,  viz.,  a  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  will  yet,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  distance  at  which  that  interval  is  seen,  be  confounded 
together,  and  undistinguishable  from  each  other  in  the  region  of  the  stars, 
If  hen  viewed  by  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  The  zone  they  there  include 
will  be  of  evanescent  breadth  to  his  eye,  and  will  only  mark  out  a  great 
circle  in  the  heavens,  one  and  the  same  for  both  the  stations.  This  great 
circle,  when  spoken  of  as  a  circle  of  the  sphere,  is  called  the  celestial  hori- 
zon or  simply  t?ie  horizon,  and  the  two  planes  just  described  are  also  spoken 
of  afi  the  sensible  and  the  rational  horizon  of  the  observer's  station. 

(75.)  From  what  has  been  said  (art.  73)  of  the  distance  of  the  stars, 
it  follows,  that  if  we  suppose  a  spectator  at  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  have 
bis  view  bounded  by  the  rational  horizon,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  a  corresponding  spectator  on  the  surface  is  by  his  sensible  horizon, 
the  two  observers  will  see  the  same  stars  in  the  same  relative  situations, 
each  beholding  that  entire  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  which  is  above  the 
celestial  horizon,  corresponding  to  their  common  zenith.     Now,  so  far  af 
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appearances  go/it  is  clearlj  the  same  thing  whether  the  heavens,  that  is, 
all  space,  with  its  contents,  revolve  round  a  spectator  at  rest  in  the  earth's 
centre,  or  whether  that  spectator  simply  turn  round  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion in  his  place,  and  view  them  in  succession.  The  aspect  of  the  heavens, 
at  every  instant,  as  referred  to  his  horizon  (which  must  he  supposed  to 
turn  with  him),  will  he  the  same  in  hoth  suppositions.  And  since,  as  has 
been  shown,  appearances  are  also,  so  far  as  the  stars  are  concerned,  the 
same  to  a  spectator  on  the  surface  as  to  one  at  the  centre,  it  follows  that, 
whether  we  suppose  the  heavens  to  xevolve  without  the  earth,  or  the^  earth 
within  the  heavens,  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  diurnal  phenomenon,  to 
all  its  inhabitants,  will  be  no  way  different. 

(76.)  The  Copemican  astronomy  adopts  the  latter  as  the  true  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena,  avoiding  thereby  the  necessity  of  otherwise  re- 
porting to  the  cumbrous  mechanism  of  a  solid  but  invisible  sphere,  to 
which  the  stars  must  be  supposed  attached,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
carried  round  the  earth  \fithout  derangement  of  their  relative  situations 
inter  se.  Such  a  contrivance  would,  indeed,  suffice  to  explain  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  ''save  appearances;"  but  the  movements 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  planets,  are  incompatible  with 
such  a  supposition,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  these  bodies. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  a  spherical  mass  of  moderate  dimensions  (or, 
rather,  when  compared  with  the  surrounding  and  visible  universe,  of  eva- 
nescent magnitude),  held  by  no  tie,  and  free  to  move  and  to  revolve,  should 
do  so,  in  conformity  with  those  general  laws  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
regulate  the  motions  of  all  material  bodies,  is  so  far  from  being  a  postulate 
difficult  to  be  conceded,  that  the  wonder  would  rather  be  should  the  fiust 
prove  otherwise.  As  a  postulate,  therefore,  we  shall  henceforth  regard  it; 
and  as,  in  the  -progress  of  our  work,  analogies  offer  themselves  in  its  sup- 
port from  what  we  observe  of  other  celestial  bodies,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
point  them  out  to  the  reader's  notice. 

(77.)  The  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  so  admitted,  explaining,  as  it  evi- 
dently does,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  in  a  completely  satisfactory 
manner,  prepares  us  for  the  further  admission  of  its  motion,  bodily,  in 
space,  should  such  a  motion  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  manner  equally  so, 
the  apparently  complex  and  enigmatical  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets.  The  Copemican  astronomy  adopU  this  idea  in  its  full  extent, 
ascribing  to  the  earth,  in  addition  to  its  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis, 
also  one  of  translation  or  transference  through  space,  in  such  a  course  or 
orbit^  and  so  regulated  in  direction  and  celerity,  as,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  motions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  shall  render  a  ration- 
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9I  aooount  of  the  appearances  they  successively  present, —  that  is  to  ^ay, 
an  account  of  which  the  seyeral  parts,  postulates,  propositions,  deductions, 
intelligibly  cohere,  without  contradicting  each  other  or  the  nature  of  things 
as  concluded  from  experience.  In  this  view  of  the  Copernican  doctrine 
it  is  rather  a  geometrical  conception  than  a  physical  theory,  inasmuch  as  it 
nifiply  assumes  the  requisite  motions,  without  attempting  to  explain  their 
mechanical  origin,  or  assign  them  any  dependence  on  physical  causes.  The 
Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  supplies  this  deficiency,  and,  by  showing 
that  all  the  motions  required  by  the  Copernican  conception  mustf  and  that 
no  others  can,  result  from  a  single,  intelligible,  and  very  simple  dynamical 
law,  has  given  a  degree  of  certainty  to  this  conception,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  attaches  to  no  other  creation  of  the  human  mind. 

(78.)' To  understand  this  conception  in  its  further  developments,  the 
reader  must  bear  steadily  in  mind  the  distinction  between  rekuive  and  alh 
iolute  motion.  Nothing  is  easier  to  perceive  than  that,  if  a  spectator  at 
rest  view  a  certain  number  of  moving  objects,  they  will  group  and  arrange 
themselves  to  his  eye,  at  each  successive  moment,  in  a  very  different  way  from 
what  they  would  do  were  he  in  active  motion  among  them, —  if  he  formed 
one  of  them,  for  instance,  and  joiijed  in  their  dance.  This  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  before  of  parallactic  motion ;  but  it  will  be  asked.  How 
is  such  a  spectator  to  disentangle  from  each  other  the  two  parts  of  the 
apparent  motions  of  these  external  objects,  —  that  which  arises  from  the 
effect  of  his  own  change  of  place,  and  which  is  therefore  only  apparent 
(or,  as  a  Grorman  metaphysician  would  say,  subjective  —  having  reference 
only  to  him  as  perceiving  it),  —  and  that  which  is  real  (or  objective  —  hav- 
ing a  positive  existence,  whether  perceived  by  him  or  not)  ?  By  what 
rule  is  he  to  ascertain,  from  the  appearances  presented  to  him  while  him- 
self in  motion,  what  tooyld  be  the  appearances  were  he  at  rest  ?  It  by 
DO  means  follows,  indeed,  that  he  would  even  then  at  once  obtain  a  clear  con- 
ception of  all  the  motions  of  all  the  objects.  The  appearances  so  presented 
to  him  would  have  still  something  ndjective  about  them.  They  would  bo 
Btill  appearances,  not  geometrical  realities.  They  would  still  have  a  refe- 
rence to  the  point  of  view,  which  might  be  very  unfavourably  situated 
(as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  our  system)  for  affording  a  clear  notion  of  the 
real  movement  of  each  object  No  geometrical  figure,  or  curve,  is  seen 
by  the  eye  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  mind  to  exist  in  reality.  The  laws 
of  perspective  interfere  and  alter  the  apparent  directions  and  foreshorten 
the  dimensions  of  its  several  parts.  If  the  spectator  be  unfavourably 
situated,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  figure  (which  is  the 
case  we  have  to  deal  with),  they  may  do  so  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make 
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a  cooaitlenble  ettsrt  of  iBigiaalioB  WBtaamj  Id  pav  firooi  the 
tbe  real  fens. 

(79.)  Scin,  ptepantuiy  to  ths  ■Itiaili  Hep,  it  i§  fini  nuiuurj  tiua 
cite  ipeetitor  sboold  free  or  dear  tbe  appeamiees  frcNB  the  ffiatarliiiig 
mfliKBce  of  his  own  chmgr  of  plaee.  Aad  the  he  en  alvajs  do  bj  the 
ioUfmiag  geaenl  rule  or  piopOHtio^ :  -^  * 

Tk£  rdaiite  wkoiim  if  two  hodiet  %s  tke  mme  m  if  tiAer  of  ikem 
were  iU  rat^  amd  aO  ib  wuiicm  eammmmiemjed  to  Ae  oAer  im  oa  opponU 
dinrtiomJ 

Hence,  if  two  bodies  nofe  alike,  thej  wOl,  when  aeea  from  eadi  other 
(witboot  idbcnee  to  other  iiev  bodies,  baft  obIj  to  the  stany  sphere), 
appear  at  rest.  Heoee,  also,  if  the  absi^iite  motions  of  two  bodies  be 
mufbrm  and  lectilnieary  their  rdatiTe  wiotioo  i§  so  also. 

r^O.)  The  9tar9  are  so  distant,  that  ss  we  hare  seen  it  is  absolutelj 
indifferent  from  what  point  of  the  esrth's  snifree  we  riew  them.  Their 
eonfigontioQs  imier  we  are  identieallj  the  suae.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
nm,  moon,  and  planets,  which  are  near  enongh  (especiadlj  the  moon)  to 
be  parcdlactiraUy  displaced  bj  change  of  station  from  plaee  to  pbee  on 
one  globe.  In  order  that  astronomers  residing  on  different  pcnnts  of  the 
earth's  snrfjce  should  be  able  to  compare  their  obeerrations  with  effect,  it 
is  oeccsifaLry  that  they  should  clearij  nnderstand  and  take  aoeoont  of  this 
effect  of  the  differeoee  of  their  stations  on  the  appearanee  of  the  outward 
iiDiTerse  as  seen  from  each.  As  an  exterior  object  seen  from  one  would 
appear  to  hare  shifted  its  place  were  the  spectator  soddenlj  transported  to 
the  other,  so  two  spectators,  viewing  it  from  the  two  stations  at  the  same 
in&tant,  do  not  see  it  in  the  same  direction^  Hence  aiises  a  neoessity  for 
the  adoption  of  a  conventioiial  centre  of  reference,  or  imaginary  station 
of  obserration  common  to  all  the  world,  to  which  eadi  observer,  wherever 
sitoated,  may  refer  (or,  as  it  is  called,  reduce)  his  observations,  by  calcu- 
lating and  allowing  for  the  effect  of  his  local  position  with  lespetA  to  that 
common  centre  (supporang  him  to  possess  the  necessary  data).  If  there 
were  only  two  observerB,  in  fixed  stations,  one  might  agree  to  refer  his 
observations  to  the  other  station ;  but,  as  every  locality  on  the  globe  may 
be  a  station  of  observation,  it  is  frr  more  convenient  and  natural  to  fix 

'  Thw  propoMtion  it  equivalent  to  the  following,  which  precisely  meets  the  case  pro- 
pofed,  bat  reqoires  somewhat  more  thought  for  its  clear  apprehenswo  than  can  perhaps 
be  expeaed  from  a  beginner :  — 

Paor. — l/iu}0  hodie»,  A  and  B,he  in  wuiwm  imdepemienthf  ^  esci  «fA«r,  tke  SMfiM 
rAJcA  B  Been  from  A  wamid  appear  ta  hone  if  A  were  ai  rt$t  it  tke  mmo  wkk  tkmt  wkkk 
H  wtmld  appear  to  kave,  A  being  in  tnalian,  iff  in  aidiiien  to  its  amn  motion,  a  sistws 
r^fftf/  to  A*i  and  in  tke  §ame  direction  were  eommuniealtd  to  i^ 
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upon  a  point  equally  related  to  all,  as  the  common  point  of  reference ; 
and  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  centre  of  the  globe  itself.  The  paral- 
lactic change  of  apparent  place  which  wonld  arise  in  an  object,  could  any 
observer  suddenly  transport  himself  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  evidently 
the  angle  C  S  P,  subtended  on  the  object  S  by  that  radius  0  P  of  the 
eaith  which  joins  the  centre  and  the  place  P  of  observation. 


Fig.  10. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

TERMINOLOGY  AND  SLEMENTABY  OEOMITRICAL  00N0KPTI0N8  AND 
RELATIONS.  —  TERMINOLOGY  RELATING  TO  THE  GLOBE  OF  THS 
EARTH  —  TO  THE  CELESTIAL  SPHERE.  —  CELESTIAL  FERSPEOTIYE. 

(81.)  Several  of  the  terms  io  use  among  astronomen  hare  been  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  chapter^  and  others  used  anticipativelj.  But  the 
technical  language  of  every  subjecl  requires  to  be  formally  stated,  both 
for  consbtency  of  usage  and  definiteness  of  conception.  We  shall  there- 
fore proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  a  number  of  terms  in  perpetual 
use,  having  relation  to  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  the  celestial  sphere. 

Definition  1.  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that  diameter  about  which 
it  revolves,  with  a  uniform  motion, /rom  weti  to  east;  performing  one 
revolution  in  the  interval  which  elapses  between  any  star  leaving  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  heavens,  and  returning  to  the  same  point  again. 

(88.)  Def.  2.  The  poUs  of  the  earth  are  the  points  where  its  axis 
me^ts  its  surface.  The  North  Pole  is  that  nearest  to  Eqrope ;  the  South 
Pole  that  most  remote  from  it. 

(84.)  Def.  8.  The  earth's  eqvjaJtofr  is  a  great  circle  on  its  surface, 
equidistant  from  its  poles,  dividing  it  into  two  hemispheres — a  northern 
and  a  southern ;  in  the  midst  of  which  are  situated  the  respective  poles 
of  the  earth  of  those  names.  The  jp2an€  of  the  equator  is,  therefore,  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  passing  through  its  centre. 

(85.)  Bef.  4.  The  terrestrial  meridian  of  a  station  on  the  earth's 
surface,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  globe  passing  through  both  poles  and 
through  the  plane.  The  plane  of  the  meridian  is  the  plane  in  which 
that  circle  lies. 

(86.)  Def.  5.  The  sensible  and  the  rational  horizon  of  any  station 
have  been  already  defined  in  art.  74. 

(87.)  Def.  6.  A  meridian  line  is  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  of  any  station  with  the  plane  of  the  sensible 
horizon,  and  therefore  marks  the  north  and  s^uth  points  of  the  horison, 
or  the  directions  in  which  a  spectator  must  set  out  if  he  would  travel 
directly  towards  the  north  or  south  pole 
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(88.)  Def.  7.  The  latitude  of  a  place  oo  the  earth's  surface  u»  its 
aogakr  distance  from  the  equator,  measured  on  it&  own  terrestrial  meri- 
dian :  it  is  reckoned  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  from  0  up  to  90^, 
and  nortli  wards  or  southwards  according  to  the  hemisphere  the  place  lies 
in.  Thus,  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  is  situated  in  51^  28'  40"  north 
latitude.  This  definition  of  latitude,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  only  temporary.  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  physical 
structure  and  figure  of  the  earth,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
niceties  of  astronomy,  will  render  some  modification  of  its  terms,  or  a 
different  manner  of  considering  it,  necessary. 

(89.)  Def.  8.  ParaUds  of  latitude  are  small  circles  on  the  earth's 
surface  parallel  to  the  equator.  Every  point  in  such  a  circle  has  the 
same  latitude.  Thus,  Greenwich  is  said  to  be  situated  in  the  parallel  of 
61^  28'  40". 

(90.)  Def.  9.  The  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  the 
inclination  of  its  meridian  to  that  of  some  fixed  station  referred  to  as  a 
point  to  reckon  from.  English  astronomers  and  geographers  use  the  ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich  for  this  station ;  foreigners,  the  principal  observa- 
tories of  their  respective  nations.  Some  geographers  have  adopted  the 
island  of  Ferro.  Hereafter,  when  we  speak  of  longitude,  we  reckon  from 
Greenwich.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is,  therefore,  measured  by  the  arc 
of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  that  of 
Greenwich ;  or,*  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  spherical  angle  at  the 
pole  included  between  these  meridians.  * 

(91.)  As  latitude  is  reckoned  north  or  south,  so  longitude  is  usually 
said  to  be  reckoned  west  or  east.  It  would  add  greatly,  however,  to  sys- 
tematic regularity,  and  tend  much  to  avoid  confusion  and  ambiguity  in 
computations,  were  this  mode  of  expression  abandoned,  and  longitudes 
reckoned  invariably  westward  from  their  origin  round  the  whole  circle 
from  0  to  360^.  Thus,  the  longitude  of  Paris  is,  in  common  parlance, 
either  2°  20'  22"  east,  or  357®  39'  38"  west  of  Greenwich.  But,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  shall  henceforth  use  and  recommend  others  to  use  the 
term,  the  latter  is  its  proper  designation.  Longitude  is  also  reckoned  in 
time  at  the  rate  of  24  h.  for  360®,  or  16®  per  hour.  In  this  system  the 
longitude  of  Paris  is  23  h.  60  m.  38Js.» 

(92.)  Knowing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place,  it  may  be  laid 
down  on  an  artificial  globe;  and  thus  a  map  of  the  earth  may  be  con- 

'  To  distinguish  minutes  and  seconds  of  time  from  those  of  angular  measure  we 
•hall  inxariably  adhere  to  the  distinct  system  of  notation  here  adopted  (^  ' ",  and  h.  m. 
a.)  Great  confusion  sometimes  arises  from  the  practice  of  using  the  same  marks 
for  both. 
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structed.  Maps  of  particular  countries  are  detached  portions  of  this 
general  map,  extended  into  planes;  or  rather,  they  are  represeutatioDS 
on  planes  of  such  portions,  executed  according  to  certain  conventional 
systems  of  rules,  called  projections^  the  object  of  which  is  either  to 
distort  as  little  as  possible  the  outlines  of  countries  from  what  they  are 
on  the  globe — or  to  establish  easy  means  of  ascertaining,  by  inspection  or 
graphical  measurement,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  which 
occur  in  them,  without  referring  to  the  globe  or  to  books  —  or  for  other 
peculiar  uses.     See  Chap.  lY. 

(98.)  Def.  10.  The  Tropics  are  two  parallels  of  latitude,  one  on  the 
no^h  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  over  every  point 
of  which  respectively,  the  sun  in  its  diurnal  course  passes  vertically  on 
the  2l8t  of  March  and  the  2l8t  of  September  in  every  year.  Their 
latitudes  are  about  23^  28'  respectively,  north  and  south. 

(94.)  Def.  11.  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  are  two  small  circles 
or  parallels  of  latitude  as  distant  from  the  north  and  south  poles  as  the 
tropics  are  from  the  equator,  that  is  to  say,  about  23^  28' ;  their  latitudes, 
therefore,  are  about  66°  32'.  We  say  ahovij  for  the  places  of  these 
circles  and  of  the  tropics  are  continually  shifting  on  the  earth's  surface, 
though  with  extreme  slowness,  as  will  be  explained  in  its  proper  place. 

(95.)  Def.  12.  The  sphere  of  the  heavens  or  of  the  stars  is  an  ima- 
ginary spherical  surface  of  infinite  radius,  having  the  eya  of  any  specta- 
tor for  its  centre,  agd  which  may  be  conceived  as  a  ground  on  which  the 
stars,  planets,  &o.,  the  visible  contents  of  the  universe,  are  seen  projected 
as  in  a  vast  picture.' 

(96.)  Def.  13.  The  poles  of  the  celestial  sphere  are  the  points  of  that 
imaginary  sphere  towards  which  the  earth's  axis  is  directed. 

(97.)  Def.  14.  The  celestial  equator,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  by  as- 

I  The  ideal  sphere  without  us,  to  which  we  refer  the  places  of  objects,  and  which 
we  carry  along  with  ui  wherever  we  go,  is  no  doubt  intimately  connected  by  associa- 
tion, if  not  entirely  dependent  on  that  obscure  perception  of  sensation  in  the  retine  of 
our  eyes,  of  which,  even  when  closed  and  unexcited,  we  cannot  entirely  divest  them. 
We  have  a  real  spherical  surface  wifhin  our  eyes,  the  seat  of  sensation  and  vision, 
correspondingf  point  for  point,  to  the  external  sphere.  On  this  the  stars,  &c.  are  really 
mapped  down,  as  we  have  supposed  them  in  the  text  to  be,  on  the  imaginary  concave 
of  the  heavens.  When  the  whole  surface  of  the  retina  is  excited  by  light,  habit  leads 
Hi  to  associate  it  with  the  idea  of  a  real  surface  existing  without  us.  I'hus  we  become 
impressed  with  the  notion  of  a  $ky  and  a  heaven,  but  the  concave  surface  of  the  retina 
itself  is  the  true  seat  of  all  vUMe  angular  dimension  and  angular  motion.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  retina  for  the  heavens  would  be  awkward  and  inconvenient  in  language, 
but  it  may  always  be  mentally  made.  (See  Schiller*8  pretty  enigma  on  the  eye,  in  bia 
Tnrandot.) 
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tronomers,  the  equinoctial,  is  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  marked 
out  by  the  indefinite  exteDsion  of  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator. 

(98.)  Bep.  15.  The  celestial  horizon  of  any  place  is  a  greal  circle  of 
the  sphere  marked  out  by  the  indefinite  extension  of  thjB  plane  of  any 
fipectator!s  sennhle  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  will  presently 
be  shown^)  his  ncUtonal  horizon,  as  in  the  case  of  the  equator. 

(99.)  Def.  16.  The  zenith  and  nadir  ^  of  a  spectator  are  the  two 
points  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  vertically  over  his  head,  and  verti- 
cally under  his  feet,  or  the  jpoles  of  the  celestial  horizon ;  that  is  to  say, 
points  90^  distant  from  every  point  in  it. 

(100.)  Def.  17.  Vertical  circles  of  the  sphere  are  great  circles  passkig 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  or  gre&t  circles  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
On  these  are  measured  the  altitudes  of  objects  above  the  horizon  —  the 
complements  to  which  are  their  zenith  distances.  i 

(101.)  Def.  18.  The  celestial  meridian  of  a  spectator  is  the  great  circle 
marked  out  on  the  sphere  by  the  prolongation  of  the  plane  of  his  terres- 
trial meridian.  If  the  earth  be  supposed  at  rest,  this  is  a  fixed  circle,  and 
all  the  stars  are  carried  across  it  in  their  diurnal  courses  from  east  to  west. 
If  the  stars  rest  and  the  earth  rotate,  the  spectator's  meridian,  like  his 
horizon  (art.  52),  sweeps  daily  across  the  stars  from  west  to  east.  When- 
ever in  future  we  speak  of  the  meridian  of  a  spectator  or  observer,  we 
intend  the  celestial  meridian,  which  being  a  circle  passing  through  th^ 
poles  of  the  heavens  and  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  is  necessarily  a  verti- 
cal circle,  and  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon. 

(102.)  Def.  19.  The  prime  vertical  is  a  vertical  circle  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian,  and  which  therefore  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points 
of  the  horizon. 

(103.)  Def.  20.  Azimuth  is  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  object 
from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon  (according  as  it  is  the  north 
or  south  pole  which  is  elevated),  "when  the  object  is  referred  to  the  horizon 
by  a  vertical  circle;  or  it  is  the  angle  comprised  between  two  vertical 
planes  —  one  passing  through  the  elevated  pole,  the  ot^er  through  the 
object.  Azimuth  mai/  be  reckoned  eastwards  or  westwards,  from  the 
north  or  south  point,  and  is  usually  so  reckoned  only  to  180^  either  way. 
But  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  preserve  continuity  of  interpretation  wbcu 
algebraic  symbols  are  used  (a  point  of  essential  importance,  hitherto  too 
little  insisted  on),  we  shall  always  reckon  azimuth  from  the  points  of  the 
horizon  most  remote  from  the  elevated  pole,  loestward  (so  as  to  agree  iu 
general  directions  with  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars),  and 

■  From  Arabic  words.    Nadir  correspondB  evidently  to  the  German  iiieder,  (down 
wbence  our  nether. 
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curry  its  reckoning  from  0*^  to  360°  if  always  reckoned  positive,  consider- 
ing the  eastward  reckoning  as  negative. 

(104.)  Def.  21.  The  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  apparent  angular 
elevation  above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  complement  to  90°,  therefore,  of 
its  zenith  distance.  The  altitude  and  azimuth  of  an  object  being  known, 
its  place  in  the  visible  heavens  is  determined. 

(105.)  Def.  22.  The  declination  of*  a  heavenly  body  is  its  angular 
distance  from  the  equinoctial  or  celestial  equator,  or  the  complement  to 
90°  of  its  angular  distance  from  the  nearest  pole,  which  latter  distance  bi 
called  its  Polar  diatance.  Declinations  are  reckoned  plus  or  minusy 
ac^rding  as  the  object  is  situated  in  the  northern  or  southern  celestial 
hemisphere.  Pedar  distances  are  always  reckoned  from  the  North  Pole, 
from  0°  up  to  180°,  by  which  all  doubt  or  ambiguity  of  expression  with 
respect  t^  sign  is  avoided. 

(106.)  Def.  23.  Hour  circles  of  the  sphere,  or  circles  of  declination, 
are  great  circles  passing  through  the  poles,  and  of  course  perpendicular  to 
the  equinoctial.  The  hour  circle,  passing  through  any  particular  heavenly 
body,  serves  to  refer  it  to  a  point  in  the  equinoctial,  as  a  vertical  circle 
does  to  a  point  in  the  horizon. 

(107.)  Def.  24.  The  hour  angle  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  angle  at 
the  pole  included  between  the  hour  circle  passing  through  the  body,  and 
the  celestial  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation.  We  shall  always 
reckon  it  positively/  from  the  upper  culmination  (art.  125)  westwards j  or 
in  conformity  with  th'e  apparent  diurnal  motion,  completely  round  the 
circle  from  0°  to  360°.  Baur  angles,  generally,  are  angles  included  at 
the  pole  between  different  hour  circles. 

(108.)  Def.  25.  The  right  ascension  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  of 
the  equinoctial  included  between  a  certain  point  in  that  circle  called  the 
VerTial  Equinox^  and  the  point  in  the  same  circle  to  which  it  is  referred 
by  the  circle  of  declination  passing  through  it.  Or  it  is  the  angle  included 
between  two  hour  circles,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  vernal  equinox 
(and  is  called  the  equinoctial  colure),  the  other  through  the  body.  How 
the  place  of  this  initial  point  on  the  equinoctial  is  determined,  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

(109.)  The  right  ascensions  of  celestial  objects  are  always  reckoned 
easfroards  from  the  equinox,  and  are  estimated  either  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  as  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  longitudes,  from  0°  to  360°, 
which  completes  the  circle;  or,  in  time,  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
from  Oh.  to  24h.  The  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens  being 
contrary  to  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  this  is  in  conformity  with  the 
westward  reckoning  of  longitudes.  (Art.  91.) 
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(110.)  Sidereal  time  is  reckoned  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars, 
or  rather  of  that  point  in  the  equinoctial  from  which  right  ascensions  are 
reckoned.  This  point  may  be  considered  as  a  star,  though  no  star  is,  in 
fact,  there;  and,  moreover,  the  point  itself  is  liable  to  a  certain  slow 
variation,  —  so  slow,  however,  as  not  to  affect,  perceptibly,  the  interval, 
of  any  two  of  its  successive  returns  to  the  meridian.  This  interval  is 
called  a  sidereal  day,  and  is  divided  into  24  sidereal  hours,  and  these  again 
into  minutes  and  seconds.  A  clock  which  marks  sidereal  time,  i.  e,  whi<*h 
goes  at  such  a  rate  as  always  to  show  Oh.  Om.  Os.  when  the  equinox  comes  on 
the  meridian,  is  called  a  sidereal  clock,  and  is  an  indispensable  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  every  observatory.  Hence  the  hour  angle  of  an  object  reducecVto 
*time  at  the  rate  of  15^  per  hour,  expresses  the  interval  of  sidereal  time 
by  which  (if  its  reckoning  be  positive)  it  has  past  the  meridian ;  or,  if 
negative,  the  time  it  wants  of  arriving  at  the  meridian  of  the  plaoe  of 
observation.  So  also  the  right  ascension  of  an  object,  if  converted  into 
time  at  the  same  rate  (since  360^  being  described  uniformly  in  24  hours, 
15^  must  be  so  described  in  1  hour),  will  express  the  interval  of  sidereal 
time  which  elapses  ^m  the  passage  of  the  vernal  equinox  across  the 
meridian  to  that  of  the  object  next  subsequent. 

(111.)  As  a  globe  or  maps  may  be  made  of  the  whole  or  particular 
regions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  also  a  globe,  or  general  map  of  the 
heavens,  as  well  as  charts  of  particular  parts,  may  be  constructed,  and  the 
stars  laid  down  in  their  proper  situations  relative  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  poles  of  the  heavens  and  the  celestial  equator.  Such  a  representa- 
tion, once  made,  will  exhibit  a  true  appearance  of  the  stars  as  they 
present  themselves  in  succession  to  evety  spectator  on  the  surface,  or  as 
they  may  be  conceived  to  be  seen  at  once  by  one  at  the  centre  of  the 
globe.  It  is,  therefore,  independent  of  all  ffeographicai  localities.  There 
will  occur  in  such  a  representation  neither  zenith,  nidir,  nor  horizon  — 
neither  east  nor  west  points ;  and  although  great  circles  may  be  drawn  on 
it  from  pole  to  pole,  corresponding  to  terrestrial  meridians,  they  can  no 
longer,  in  this  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  the  celestial  meridians  of 
fixed  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  since,  in  the  course  of  one  diurnal 
revolution,  every  point  in  it  passes  beneath  each  of  them.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  change  of  conception,  and  with  a  view  to  establish  a  oom- 
plete  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  Geography  and  Uranogro 
phy^  that  astronomers  have  adopted  different  terms,  (viz.  dedxruMtion  and 
right  ascension)  to  represent  those  arcs  in  the  heavens  which  oonespond 
to  laiitudes  and  longitudes  on  the  earth.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 

*  Tv,  the  earth ;  ypafuv,  to  describe  or  represent ;  ovpMwc,  the  heaven. 
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term  the  equator  of  the  heavens  the  equinoctial;  that  irhat  are  meridians 
OD  the  earth  are  called  hour  circles  in  the  heavens,  and  the  angles  they 
include  hetween  them  at  the  poles  are  called  hour  angles.  All  this  ia 
convenient  and  intelligihle ;  and  had  they  heen  content  with  this  nomen- 
okture,  no  confusion  could  ever  have  arisen.  Unluckily,  the  earlj 
astronomers  have  employed  also  the  words  latitude  and  longitude  in  their 
nranography;  in  speaking  of  arcs  of  circles  not  corresponding  to  those 
meant  hy  the  same  words  on  the  earth,  hut  having  reference  to  the  motion 
of  the  sun  and  planets  among  the  stars.  It  is  now  too  late  to  remedy 
this  confusion,  which  is  ingrafted  into  every  existing  work  on  astronomy  : 
we  can  only  regret,  and  warn  the  reader  of  it,  that  he  may  be  on  his 
guard  when,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  our  work,  we  shall  have  oces- ' 
sion  to  define  and  use  the  terms  in  thoir  celestitd  sense,  at  the  same  time 
urgently  recommending  to  future  writers  the  adoption  of  others  in  their 
places. 

(112.)  It  remains  to  illustrate  these  descriptions  by  reference  to  a 
figure.     Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  N  C  S  its  axis;  then  are  N 


and  S  its  poles;  E  Q  its  equator;  A  B  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  tha 
station  A  on  its  surface;  A  P  parallel  to  S  C  N,  the  direction  in  which 
an  observer  at  A  will  see  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens ;  and  A  Z,  the 
|nt>longation  of  the  terrestrial  radius  C  A,  that  of  his  zenith.  N  A  E  S 
will  be  his  meridian ;  N  O  S  that  of  some  fixed  station,  as  Oreenwioh ; 
and  G-  E,  or  the  spherical  angle  G  N  E,  his  longitude,  and  E  A  his  lata-  . 
tnde.     Moreover,  if  a  a  be  a  plane  touching  the  sur&ce  in  A,  this  will 
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be  his  sensible  horison :  n  As  marked  on  that  plane  bj  its  interaeotion 
with  his  meridian  w^l  be  his  meridian  line,  and  n  and  •  the  north  and 
south  points  of  his  horizon. 

(113.)  Again,  neglecting  the  siaee  of  the  earth,  or  conceiving  him 
stationed  at  its  centre,  and  referring  every  thing  to  his  rational  horiaon ; 
let  the  annexed  figure  represent  the  sphere  of  the  heavens;  C  the  specta- 
tor; Z  his  flenith;  and  N  his  nadir:  then  will  H  A  0,  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere,  whose  poles  are  Z  N,  be  his  celestial  horizon;  P  p  the 
elevated  and  dressed  POLES  of  the  heavens ;  H  P  the  aUitude  of  the 
jwle,  and  H  P  Z  E  0  his  meridian;  E  T  Q,  a  great  circle  perpendicular 
to  P^^,  will  be  the  eguinoctidl ;  and  if  T  represent  the  equinox,  t  T  will 
be  the  right  ascension,  T  S  the  declination,  and  P  S  the  polar  distance 
of  any  star  or  object  S,  referred  to  the  equinoctial  by  the  Jtour  circle  P 
STp;  and  BSD  will  be  the  diurnal  circle  it  will  appear  to  describe 
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about  the  pole.  Again,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  horizon  by  the  vertical  eirrU 
Z  S  M,  0  M  will  be  its  azimuth,  M  S  ito  altitude,  and  Z  S  its  zenith 
distance.  H  and  0  are  the  north  and  south,  e  w  the  east  and  west  points 
of  his  horizon,  or  of  the  heavens.  Moreover,  if  H  A,  0  o,  be  small 
circles,  or  parallels  of  dedinationy  touching  the  horizon  in  its  north  and 
south  points,  H  h  will  be  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  between 
which  and  the  elevated  pole  the  stars  never  set;  0  o  that  ot  perpetual 
occuUation,  between  which  and  the  depressed  pole  they  never  rise.  In 
all  the  zone  of  the  heavens  between  H  h  and  0  o,  they  rise  and  set;  any 
one  of  them,  as  S,  remaining  above  the  horizon  in  that  part  of  its  diurnal 
circle  represented  by  a  B  A,  and  below  it  throughout  all  the  part  repre- 
sented by  A  D  a.     It  will  exercise  the  reader  to  construct  this  figure  for 
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•everal  different  devotions  of  the  pole,  and  for  a  variety  of  positions  of 
tike  star  S  in  each. 

(114.)  Celestial  perspectiYe  is  that  branch  of  the  general  science  of 
perspective  which  teaches  us  to  conclude,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
situation  and  forms  of  objects,  lines,  angles,  motions,  &c.  with  respect  to 
the  spectator,  their  apparent  aspects,  as  seen  by  him  projected  on  the 
imaginary  concave  of  the  heavens;  and,  vice  versd,  from  the  apparent 
configurations  and  movements  of  objects  so  seen  projected,  to  conclude, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  thence  concluded,  their  real  geometrical  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  spectator.  It  agrees  with  ordinary  perspective  when 
only  a  small  visual  area  is  contemplated,  because  the  concave  ground  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  for  a  small  extent,  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane  sur- 
face, on  which  objects  are  seen  projected  or  depicted  as  in  common  per- 
spective. But  when  large  amplitudes  of  the  visual  area  are  considered, 
or  when  the  whole  contents  of  space  are  regarded  as  projected  on  the 
whole  interior  surface  of  the  sphere,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  different 
phraseology,  and  to  resort  to  a  different  form  of  conception.  In  common 
perspective  there  is  a  single  '<  point  of  sight/'  or  '^  centre  of  the  picture,'' 
the  visual  line  from  the  eye  to  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  "  plane  <  f 
the  picture,''  and  all  straight  lines  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  In 
celestial  perspective,  every  point  to  which  the  view  is  for  the  moment 
directed,  is  equally  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  ''  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture," every  portion  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere  being  similarly  related 
to  the  eye.  Moreover,  every  straight  line  (supposed  to  be  indefinitely 
prolonged)  is  projected  into  a  semicircle  of  the  sphere,  that,  namely,  in 
which  a  plane  passing  through  the  line  and  the  eye  cuts  its  surface.  And 
every  system  of  parallel  straight  lines,  in  whatever  direction,  is  projected 
into  a  system  of  semicircles  of  the  sphere,  meeting  in  two  common  apexes, 
or  vanishing  points,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  one  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  vanishing  point  of  parallels  in  ordinary  perspective ; 
the  other,  in  such  perspective  has  no  existence.  In  other  words,  every 
point  in  the  sphere  to  which  the  eye  is  directed  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  vanishing  points,  or  one  apex  of  a  system  of  straight  lines,  parallel 
to  that  radius  of  the  sphere  which  passes  through  it,  or  to  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  sight,  seen  in  perspective  from  the  earth,  and  the  points 
•  diametrically  opposite,  or  that  from  which  he  is  looking,  as  the  other. 
And  any  great  circle  of  the  sphere  may  similarly  be  regarded  as  the 
vanishing  circle  of  a  system  of  planes,  parallel  to  its  own. 

(115.)  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  is  often  to  be  had  by  attending  to 
the  lines  of  light  seen  in  the  air,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  darted  through 
apertures  in  clouds,  the  sun  itself  being  at  the  time  obscured  behind  them. 
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These  lines  which^  inarkiDg  the  course  of  rays  emanating  from  a  point 
almost  infinitely  distant,  are  to  be  considered  as  parallel  straight  lines,  are 
thrown  into  great  circles^  of  the  sphere,  having  two  apexes  or  points  of 
eominon  intersection  —  one  in  the  place  where  the  snn  itself  (if  not^ 
obscured)  would  be  seen.  The  other  diametrically  opposite.  The  first 
only  is  most  commonly  suggested  when  the  spectator's  view  is  towards  the 
sun.  But  in  mountainous  countries,  the  phenomenon  of  sunbeams  con- 
verging towards  a  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  as  much 
depressed  below  the  horizon  as  the  sun  is  elevated  above  it,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  noticed,  the  back  of  the  spectator  being  turned  to  the  sun's  place. 
Occasionally,  but  much  more  rarely,  the  whole  course  of  such  a  system 
of  sunbeams,  stretching  in  semicircles  across  the  hemisphere  from  horizon 
to  horizon  (the  sun  being  near  setting),  may  be  seen.'  Thus  again,  the 
streamers  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  are  doubtless  electrical  rays, 
parallel,  or  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  dipping  needle,  usually 
appear  to  diverge. from  the  point  towards  which  the  needle,  freely  sus- 
pended, would  dip  northwards  (t.  e.  about  70^  below  the  horizon  and  23^ 
west  of  north  from  London),  and  in  their  upward  progress .  pursue  the 
course  of  great  circles  till  they  again  converge  (in  appearance)  towards 
the  point  diametrically  opposite  (t.  e.  70^  above  the  horizon,  and  23^  to  the 
eastward  of  south),  forming  a  sort  of  canopy  over-head,  having  that  point 
for  its  centre.  So  also  in  the  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars,  the  lines  of 
direction  which  they  appear  to  take  on  certain  remarkable  occasions  of 
periodical  recurrence,  are  observed,  if  prolonged  backwards,  apparently  to 
meet  nearly  in  one  point  of  the  sphere ;  a  certain  indication,  of  a  general 
near  approach  to  parallelism  in  the  real  directions  of  their  motions  on 
those  occasions.     On  which  subject  more  hereafter. 

(116.)  In  relation  to  this  idea  of  celestial  perspective,  we  may  conceive 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  sphere  as  the  two  vanishing  points  of  a 
f»y$tem  of  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  and  the  zenith  and  nadir 
of  those  of  a  system  of  perpendiculars  to  its  surface  at  the  place  of 
observation,  &c.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line,  at 
every  place  is  perpendicular  to  the  surfaoe  of  still  water  at  that  place 

Mi  is  in  Buch  caaes  only  that  we  conceive  them  aa  circlea,  the  ordinary  ^ventiona 
of  plane  perspective  becoming  untenable.  The  author  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness 
r>n  one  occasion  the  phenomenon  described  in  the  text  under  circumstances  of  mor# 
ihnn  iipuaj  grandeur.  Approaching  Lyona  from  the  south  on  Sept.  30, 1826,  about  5i  h. 
r.  M.,  the  sun  was  seen  nearly  setting  behind  broken  masses  of  stormy  cloud,  from 
whose  apertures  streamed  forth  beams  of  ro9e*colonred  light,  traceable  all  arrows  the 
hemisphere  almost  to  their  opposite  point  of  convergence  behind  the  snowy  precipices 
of  Mont  Blanc,  conspicuously  visible  at  nearly  100  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  im- 
pression produced  was  (hat  of  another  but  feebler  sun  about  to  rise  from  behind  the 
mountain,  and  darting  forth  precursory  beams  to  meet  those  of  the  real  one  opposite. 
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which  18  the  true  horizon,  uu<l  tlioagh  mathematically  .speaking  no  two 
plumb-lines  are  exactly  parallel  (since  they  converge  to  the  earth's  centre), 
yet  over  very  small  tracts,  such  as  the  area  of  a  building  —  in  one  and 
the  same  town,  &c.,  the  difference  from  exact  parallelism  is  so  small  that 
it  may  be  practically  disregarded.'  To  a  spectator  looking  upwards  sach 
a  system  of  plumb-lines  will  appear  to  converge  to  his  zenith ;  downwards, 
to  his  nadir. 

(117.)  So  also  the  celestial  equator,  or  the  equinoctial,  must  be  con- 
ceived as  the  vanishing  circle  of  a  system  of  planes  parallel  to  the  earth's 
equator,  or  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  celestial  horizon  of  any  spec- 
tator is  in  like  manner  the  vanishing  circle  of  all  planes  parallel  to  his 
true  horizon,  of  which  planes  his  rational  horizon  (passing  through  the 
earth's  centre)  is  one,  and  his  sermble  horizon  (the  tangent  plane  of  his 
station)  another. 

(118.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  all  the  ordinary  indications 
of  distance  which  influence  our  judgment  in  respect  of  terrestrial  objects, 
owing  to  the  want  of  determinate  figure  and  magnitude  in  the  stars  and 
planets  as  commonly  seen  —  the  projection  of  the  celestial  bodies  on  the 
ground  of  the  heavenly  concave  is  not  usually  regarded  in  this  its  true 
light,  of  a  perspective  representaMon  or  picture,  and  it  even  requires  an 
effort  of  imagination  to  conceive  them  in  their  true  relations,  as  at  vastly 
different  distances,  one  behind  the  other,  and  forming  with  one  another 
lines  of  junction  violently  foreshortened,  and  including  angles  altogether 
differing  from  those  which  their  projected  representations  appear  to  make. 
To  do  so  at  {ill  with  effect  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  their  actual  situa- 
tions in  space,  which  it  is  the  business  of  astronomy  to  arrive  at  by  appro- 
priate considerations.  But  the  connections  which  subsist  among  the 
several  parts  of  the  picture,  the  purely  geometrical  relations  among  the 
angles  and  sides  of  the  spherical  triangles  of  which  it  consists,  constitute, 
under  the  name  of  Uranometry,'  a  preliminary  and  subordinate  branch  of 
the  general  science,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  before  any 
further  progress  can  be  made.  Some  of  the  most  elementary  and  fre- 
quently occurring  of  these  relations  we  proceed  to  explain.  And  first,  as 
immedi^  consequences  of  the  above  definitions,  the  following  propositions 
will  be  borne  in  mind. 

(119.)  The  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  th^ 
tpectator^s  geographical  station.  • 

For  it  appears,  see  Jig.  art.  112,  that  the  angle  PAZ  between  the 

*  An  interval  of  a  mile  corresponds  to  a  convergence  of  plumb-lines  amounting  to 
tomewhai  .ess  space  than  a  minute. 

*  OvpavHi  the  heavens ;  fitrpup,  to  measure :  the  measurement  of  the  heavens. 
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pole  and  the  zenith  is  equal  to  N  C  A,  and  the  angles  Z  A  n  and  N  C  E 
being  right  angles,  we  have  P  A  71=  A  C  £.     Now  the  former  of  these 
is  the  elevation  of  the  pole  as  seen  from  X^the  latter  is  the  angle  at  the     A- 
earth's  centre  subtended  by  the  arc  E  A,  or  the  latitude  of  the  plaoe. 

(120.)  Hence  to  a  spectator  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  north 
pole  of  the  heavens  is  in  his  zenith.  As  he  travels  southward  it  becomes 
less  and  less  elevated  till  he  reaches  the  equator,  when  both  poles  are  in 
his  horizon  —  south  of  the  equator  the  north  pole  becomes  depressed 
below,  while  the  south  rises  above  his  horizon,  and  continues  to  do  sp  till 
the  south  pole  of  the  globe  is  reached,  when  that  of  the  heavens  will  bo 
in  the  zenith. 

(121.)  The  same  stars,  in  their  diurnal  revolution,  come  to  the  meridian^ 
tucc&ssivdyy  of  every  place  on  the  globe  once  in  twenty-four  sidereal  hours. 
And,  since  the  diurnal  rotation  is  uniform,  the  interval,  in  sidereal  time, 
which  elapses  between  the  same  star  coming  upon  the  meridians  of  two 
different  places  is  measured  by  the  difference  of-  lon^tudes  of  the  places. 

(^122.)  Vice  vend  —  the  interval  elapsing  between  two  different  stars 
coming  on  the  meridian  of  one  and  the  same  places  expressed  in  sidereal 
time,  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of  right  ascensions  of  the  stars. 

(123.)  The  equinoctial  intersects  the  horizon  in  the  east  and  west 
points,  and  the  meridian  u/a  point  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  co>lati-  ^^ 
tude  of  the  place.  Thus,  at  Greenwich,  of  which  the  latitude  is  5 1*'  28' 
40",  the  altitude  of  the  intersection  of  the  equinoctial  and  meridian  m 
38*^  81'  20^'.  The  north  and  south  poles  of  the  heavens  are  the  poles  of 
the  equinoctial.  The  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon  of  a  spectator 
are  the  poles  of  his  celestial  meridian.  The  north  and  south  points  of  his 
horizon  are  the  poles  of  his  prime  vertical,  and  his  zenith  and  nadir  are 
the  poles  of  his  horizon. 

(124.)  All  the  heavenly  bodies  admxnote  (t.  e.  come  to  their  greatest 
altitudes)  on  the  meridian ;  which  is,  therefore,  the  best  situation  to  ob- 
serve them,  being  least  confused  by  the  inequalities  and  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  least  displaced  by  refraction. 

(125.)  All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual  apparition 
come  tvrice  on  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon,  in  every  diurnal  revolu- 
tion ;  once  above  and  once  hdow  the  pole.  These  are  called  their  npper 
and  lower  culminations, 

(126.)  The  problems  of  uranometry,  as  we  have  described  it,  consist 
in  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  spherical  triangles,  both  right  and  oblique 
angled,  aooprding  to  the  rules,  and  by  the  formulas  of  spherical  trigonom- 
etry, which  we  suppose  known  to  the  reader,  or  for  which  he  will  consult 
appropriate  treatises.     We  shall  only  here  observe  generally,  that  in  all 
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problems  in  which  spherioal  geometry  is  concerned;  the  stadent  will  fiud 
it  a  nsefol  practical  maxim  rather  to  consider  the  poles  of  the  great  circles 
which  the  question  before  him  refers  to  than  the  circles  themselyes.  To 
use,  for  example,  in  iihe  relations  he  has  to  consider,  polar  distances  rather 
than  declinations,  zenith  distances  rather  than  altitudes,  &c.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  there  are  few  problems  in  nranometry  which  will  offer  any 
difficulty.  The  following  are  the  combinations  which  most  commonly 
occur  for  solution  when  the  place  of  one  cdestiaX  object  only  on  the  sphere 
is  concerned. 

(127.)  In  the  triangle  ZPS,  Z  is  the  zenith,  P  the  elevated  pole,  and 
S  the  star,  sun,  or  other  celestial  object.  In  this  triangle  occur,  1st,  P  Z, 
which  being  the  complement  of  PH  (the  altitude  of  the  pole),  is  ob- 
-yiously  the  complement  of  the  latitude  (or  the  co-latttudey  as  it  is  called) 
of  the  place ;  2d,  P  S,  the  polar  distance,  or  the  complement  of  the  decli- 
nation (co-dedinatum)  of  the  star;  3d,  Z  S,  the  zenWh  distance  or  co-€dU- 
tude  of  the  star.  If  P  S  be  greater  than  90^,  iihe  object  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  the  equinoctial  opposite  to  that  of  the  elevated  pole.  If  Z  S 
be  so,  the  object  is  below  the  horizon. 
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In  the  same  triangle  the  angles  are,  1st,  Z  P  S  the  lower  angle ;  2d,  P  Z  S 
(the  supplement  of  S  Z  0,  which  latter  is  the  azimuth  of  the  star  or  other 
heavenly  body),  8d,  P  S  Z,  an  angle  which,  from  the  infrequency  of  any 
practical  reference  to  it,  has  not  acquired  a  name.' 

'  In  the  practical  diacosaion  of  the  meaaarea  of  double  atara  and  other  ^bjecta  by  the 
aid  of  the  poaition  micrometer,  tbia  angle  ia  eometiroea  required  to  be  known ;  and 
when  ao  required,  it  will  be  not  inconveniently  referred  to  aa  '*  the  angle  of  poaition 
oi  the  lenith.'* 
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The  following  five  astronomical  magnitudes,  then,  occur  among  the  sides 
of  tjiis  most  useful  triangle :  viz.,  Ist,  The  co-latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation;  2d,  the  polar  distance;  3d,  the  zenith  distance;  4t^,  the 
hour  angle;  and  5th,  the  sub-azimuth  (supplement  of  azimuth)  of  a  given 
celestial  object;  and  by  its  solution  theufore  may  all  problems  be  resolved, 
in  which  three  of  these  magnitudes  are  directly  or  indirectly  given,  and 
the  other  two  required  to  be  found. 

(128.)  For  example,  suppose  the  time  of  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun 
or  of  a  star  were  required,  having  given  its  right  ascension  and  polar  dis- 
tance. The  star  rises  when  ajp^rendy  on  the  horizon,  or  reaiUy  about 
34'  below  it  (owing  to  refraction),  so  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  apparent 
rising,  its  zenith  distance  is  90^  34'=Z  S.  Its  polar  distance  PS  being  also 
given,  and  the  co-latitude  Z  P  of  the  place,  we  have  given  the  three  sides 
of  the  triangle,  to  find  the  hour  angle  Z  P  S,  which,  being  known,  is  to 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  star's  right  ascension,  to  give  the  side- 
real time  of  setting  or  rising,  which,  if  we  please,  may  be  converted  into 
solar  time  by  the  proper  rules  and  tables. 

(129.)  As  another  example  of  the  use  of  the  same  triangle,  we  may 
propose  to  find  the  local  sidereal  time,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  of 
observation,  by  observing  equal  altitudes  of  the  same  star  east  and  west 
of  the  meridian,  and  noting  the  interval  of  the  observations  in  sidereal 
time. 

The  hour  angles  corresponding  to  equal  altitudes  of  a  fixed  star  beiifj^ 
equal,  tbe  hour  angle  east  or  west  will  be  measured  by  half  the  observed 
interval  of  the  observations.  In  our  triangle,  then,  we  have  given  this 
hour  angle  Z  P  S,  the  polar  distance  P  S  of  the  star,  and  Z  S,  its  co- 
r  altitude  at  the  moment  of  observation.  Hence  we  may  find  P  Z,  the 
oo-latitude  of  the  place.  Moreover,  the  hour  angle  of  the  star  being 
known,  and  also  its  right  ascension,  the  point  of  the  equinoctial  is  known, 
which  is  on  the  meridian  at  the  moment  of  observation ;  and,  therefore, 
the  local  sidereal  time  at  that  moment.  This  is  a  very  useful  observatiou 
for  determining  the  latitude  and  time  at  an  unknown  station. 
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CHAPTER  IIL' 

07  THE  NATURE  OV  ASTRONOBilCAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 
IN  GEflERAL. — OF  SIDEREAL  AND  SOLAR  TIMS. — OT  THE  MEASURE- 
MENTS OF  TIME.  —  OLOOKS,  CHRONOMETERS.  —  OF  ASTRONOMICAI. 
MEASUREMENTS. —  PRINCIPLE  OF  TELESOOPIO  SIGHTS  TO  INCREASE 
THE  ACCURACY  OF  POINTING.  —  SIMPLEST  APPLICATION  OF  THIS 
PRINCIPLE. — THE  TRANSIT  INSTRUMENT. —  OF  THE  MEASUREMENT 
OF  ANGULAR  INTERVALS.  —  METHODS  OF  INCREASING  THE  ACCU- 
RACY OF  READING. — THE  VERNIER. — THE    MICROSCOPE. OF    THE 

MURAL  CIRCLE.  —  THE  MERIDIAN  CIRCLE. — FIXATION  OF  ' POLAR 
AND  HORIZONTAL  POINTS. — THE  LEVEL,  PLUMB-LINE,  ARTIFICIAl^ 
HORIZON. — PRINCIPLE  OF  COLLIMATION. — COLLIMATORS  OF  RITTEN- 
HOUSE,  KATER,.  AND  BENZENBERG.  —  OF  COMPOUND  INSTRUMENTS 
WITH  CO-ORDINATE  CIRCLES. — THE  EQUATORIAL,  ALTITUDE,  ANB 
AZIMUTH  INSTRUMENTS.  —  THEODOLITE.  —  OF  THE    SEXTANT   AND 

REFLECTING  CIRCLE. — PRINCIPLE  OF   REPETITION. OF   MIGROMS- 

TERS. — PARALLEL  WIRE  MICROMETER.  —  PRINCpLB  OF  THE  DU- 
PLICATION OF  IMAGES. —  THE  HELIOMETER. — DOUBLE  REFRACTING 
BYE-PIECE.  —  VARIABLE  PRISM  MICROMETER. — OF  THE  POSITION 
MICROMETER. 

(130.)  Our  first  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  the  acqoisitioii  ehiefly 
of  preliminary  notions  respecting  the  globe  we  inhabit,  its  relation  to  the 
celestial  objects  which  surround  it,  and  the  physical  oinsamstances  under 
which  all  astronomicaf  observations  must  be  made,  as  well  as  to  provide 
ourselves  with  a  stocl^  of  techniccd  words  and  elementary  ideas  of  most 
frequent  and  familiar^  use  in  the  sequel.  We  might  now  proceed  to  a 
more  exact  and  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  astronomy  ; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this  with  full  effect,  it  will  be  desirable  that  Uie 
reader  be  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  means  which  astronomers 

*  The  student  who  is  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  subject  matter 
of  this  work/ may  defer  the  reading  of  that  part  of  this  chapter  which  is  devoted  to 
the  description  of  particular  instruments,  or  content  himself  with  a  cursory  perusal 
of  It  until  farther  advanced,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  it. 
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poBsefls,  of  detennining,  with  the  degree  of  nioety  their  theories  require, 
the  data  on  which  they  ground  their  conclusions;  in  other  words,  of  as- 
certaining hy  measurement  the  apparent  and  real  magnitudes  with  which 
they  are  conversant.  It  is  only  when  in  possession  of  this  knowledge 
that  he  can  fully  appreciate  either  the  truth  of  the  theories  themselves, 
or  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  any  of  their  conclusions  ante- 
cedent to  trial :  since  it  is  only  by  knowing  what  amount  of  error  can 
certainly  be  perceived  and  distinctly  measured,  that  he  can  satisfy  himself 
whether  any  theory  offers  so  close  an  approximation,  in  its  numerical 
results,  to  actual  phenomena,  as  will  justify  him  in  receiving  it  as  a  true 
representation  of  nature. 

(131.)  Astronomical  instrument-making  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  refined  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  in  which  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  geometrical  precision  is  required,  and  has  been  attained.  It 
may  be  thought  an  easy  thing,  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  niceties  re- 
\|aired,  to  turn  a  circle  in  metal,  to  divfde  its  circumference  into  360 
equal  parts,  and  these  again  into  smaller  subdivisions,  —  to  place  it  accu- 
rately on  its  centre,  and  to  adjust  it  in  a  given  position ;  but  practically 
it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult.  Nor  will  this  appear  eztra- 
oidinary,  when  it  is  considered  that,  owing  to  the  application  of  telescopes 
to  the  purposes  of  angular  measurement,  every  imperfection  of  structure 
of  division  becomes  magnified  by  the  whole  optical  power  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  and  that  thus,  not  only  direct  errors  of  workmanship,  arii^ng  from 
unsteadiness  of  hand  or  imperfection  of  tools,  but  those  inaccuracies 
which  originate  in  fiur  more  uncontrollable  causes,  such  as  the  unequal 
expansion  and  contraction  of  metallic  masses,  by  a  change  of  temperature, 
and  their  unavoidable  flexure  or  bending  by  their  own  weight,  become 
perceptible  and  measurable.  An  angle  of  one  minute  occupies,  on  the 
oirenmference  of  a  circle  of  10  inches  in  radius,  only  about  ^Ji^th  part 
of  an  inch,  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  certainly  dealt  with  without  the 
use  of  magnifying  glasses;  yet  one  minute  is  a  gross  quantity  in  the 
astronomical  measurement  of  an  angle.  With  the  instruments  now  em- 
ployed in  observatories,  a  single  second,  or  the  60th  part  of  a  minute,  is 
rendered  a  distinctly  visible  and  appreciable  quantity.  Now,  the  arc  of 
a  oircle,  subtended  by  one  second,  is  less  than  the  200,000th  part  of  the 
radias,  so  that  on  a  circle  of  6  feet  in  diameter  it  would  occupy  no  greater 
linear  extent  than  ^i^^jth  part  of  an  inch ;  a  quantity  requiring  a  power- 
ful microscope  to  be  discerned  alt  all.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself, 
therefore,  the  difficulty  of  placing  on  the  circumference  of  a  metallic 
eircle  of  such  dimensions  (supposing  the  difficulty  of  its  construction  8*uw 
mounted),  360  marks,  dots,  or  cognizable  divisions,  which  shall  all  bo 
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true  to  their  places  within  such  narrow  limits;  to  say  nothing  of  the  sab- 
division  of  the  degrees  so  marked  off  into  minutes,  and  of  these  agaia 
into  seconds.  Such  a  work  has  probably  baffled,  and  will  probably  for 
ever  continue  to  baffle,  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  skill  and  industry ; 
nor,  if  executed,  could  it  endure.  The  ever-varying  fluctuations  of  beat 
and  cold  have  a  tendency  to  produce  not  merely  temporary  and  transient, 
but  permanent,  uncompensated  changes  of  form  in  all  considerable  masses 
of  those  metals  which  alone  are  applicable  to  such  uses ;  and  their  own 
weight,  however  symmetrically  formed,  must  always  be  unequally  sus- 
tained, sii^ce  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  sustaining  power  to  eoery  part 
separately :  even  could  this  be  done,  at  all  events  force  must  be  used  to 
move  and  to  fix.  them ;  which  can  never  be  done  without  producing  tem- 
porary and  risking  permanent  change  of  form.  It  is  true,  by  dividing 
them  on  their  centres,  and  in  the  identical  places  they  are  destined  to 
occupy,  and  by  a  thousand  ingenious  and  delicate  contrivances,  wonders 
have  been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  art,  and  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion has  been  given,  not  merely  to  chefs  d^oeuvre,  but  to  instruments  of 
moderate  prices  and  dimensions,  and  in  ordinary  use,  which,  on  due  con- 
sideration, must  appear  very  surprising.  But  though  we  are  entitled  to 
look  for  wonders  at  the  hands  of  scientific  artists,  we  are  not  to  expect 
miracles.  The  demands  of  the  astronomer  will  always  surpass  the  power 
of  the  artist;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  the  aim  of  the  former 
to  make  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  the  imperfections  inci- 
dent to  every  work  the  latter  can  place  in  his  hands.  He  must,  therefore, 
endeavour  so  to  combine  his  observations,  so  to  choose  his  opportunities, 
and  so  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  causes  which  may  produoe  in- 
strumental derangement,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  and 
material  of  each  iui^trunient  he  possesses,  as  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
misled  by  their  errors,  but  to  extract  from  their  indications,  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, all  that  is  true,  and  reject  all  that  is  erroneous.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  art  of  the  practical  astronomer  consists, — an  art  of  itself  of  a  carious 
and  intricate  nature,  and  of  which  we  can  here  only  notice  some  of  the 
leading  and  general  features. 

(132.)  The  great  aim  of  Uie  practical  astronomer  being  numerical 
correctness  iq  the  results  of  instrumental  measurement,  his  constant  care 
and  vigilance  must  be  directed  to  the  detection  and  compensation  of  errors, 
either  by  annihilating,  or  by  taking  account  of,  and  allowing  for  them. 
Now,  if  we  examine  the  sources  from  which  errors  may  arise  in  any 
instrumental  determination,  we  shall  find  them  chiefly  reducible  to  three 
pnncipal  heads :  — 

(133.)  1st,  External   or  incidental  causes  of  error;   comprehending 
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such  as  depend  on  external^  uncontrollable  ciroamstances :  such  as,  flao- 
tuations  of  weather,  which  disturb  the  amount  of  refraction  from  its  tabu- 
lated value,  and,  being  reducible  to  no  fixed  law,  induce  uncertainty  to 
the  extent  of  their  own  possible  magnitude ;  such  as,  by  varying  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  vary  also  the  form  and  position  of  the  instruments 
used,  by  altering  the  relative  magnitudes  and  the  tension  of  their  parts; 
and  others  of  the  like  nature. 

(134.)  2dly,  Errors  of  obKrvation :  such  as  arise,  for  example,  from 
inexpertness,  defective  vision,  slowness  in  seiiing  the  exact  instant  of 
occurrence  of  a  phenomenon,  or  precipitancy  in  anticipating  it,  £c. ; 
from  atmospheric  indistinctness ;  insufficient  optical  power  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  like.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  all  errors  arising 
from  momentary  instrumental  derangement, — slips  in  clamping,  looseness 
of  screws,  &c. 

(135.)  3dly,  The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  errors 
to  which  astronomical  measurements  are  liable,  arise  from  causes  which 
may  be  deemed  instrumental,  and  which  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
principal  classes.  The  first  comprehends  those  which  arise  from  an  instru- 
ment not  being  what  it  professes  to  be,  which  is  error  of  workmanship. 
Thus,  if  a  pivot  or  axis,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought,  exactly  cylindrical, 
be  slightly  flattened,  or  elliptical, — if  it  be  not  exactly  (as  it  is  intended 
it  should)  concentric  with  the  circle^  it  carries;— if  this  circle  (so  called) 
be  in  reality  not  exactly  circular,  or  not  in  one  plane ;  —  if  its  divisions, 
intended  to  be  precisely  equidistant,  should  be  placed  in  reality  at  unequal 
intervals, — and  a  hundred  other  things  of  the  same  sort.  These  are  not 
mere  speculative  sources  of  error,  but  practical  annoyances,  which  every 
observer  has  to  contend  with. 

(136.)  The  other  subdivision  of  instrumental  errors  comprehends  such 
as  arise  from  an  instrument  not  being  placed  in  the  position  it  ought  to 
have ;  and  from  those  of  its  parts,  which  are  made  purposely  moveable, 
not  being  properly  disposed  inter  se.  These  are  errors  of  adjuslmenL 
Some  are  unavoidable,  as  they  arise  from  a  general  unsteadiness  of  tho 
soil  or  building  in  which  the  instruments  are  placed ;  which,  though  too 
minute  to  be  noticed  in  any  other  way,  become  appreciable  in  delicate 
astronomical  observation^ ;  others,  again,  are  consequences  of  imperfect 
workmanship,  as  where  an  instrument  once  well  adjusted  will  not  remain 
so,  but  keeps  deviating  and  shifting.  But  the  most  important  of  this  class 
of  errors  arise  from  the  non-existence  of  natural  indications,  other  than 
those  afforded  by  astronomical  observations  themselves,  whether  an  instru 
ment  has  or  has  not  the  exact  position,  with  respect  to  the  horizon  and  its 
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cardinal  pointS;  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or  to  other  principal  astronomical 
lines  and  circles,  which  it  ought  to  have  to  fulfil  properly  its  objects. 

(137.)  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  two  classes  of  error,  it  must  be 
observed,  that,  in  so  £ur  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  known  laws,  and 
thereby  become  subjects  of  calculation  and  due  allowance,  they  actually 
vitiate,  to  their  full  extent,  the  results  of  any  observations  in  which  they 
subsist.  Being,  however,  in  their  nature  casual  and  jaocidental,  their 
effects  necessarily  lie  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the  other ;  sometimes 
diminishing,  sometimes  tending  to  increase  the  results.  Hence,  by  greatly 
multiplying  observations,  under  varied  circumstances,  by  avoiding  unfa- 
vourable, and  taking  advantage  of  favourable  circumstances  of  weather, 
or  otherwise  using  opportunity  to  advantage  —  and  finally,  by  taking  the 
mean  or  average  of  the  results  obtained,  this  class  of  errors  may  be  so 
far  tubdtied,  by  setting  them  to  destroy  one  another,  as  no  longer  sensibly 
to  vitiate  any  theoretical  or  practical  conclusion.  This  is  the  great  and 
indeed  only  resource  against  such  errors,  not  merely  to  the  astronomer, 
but  to  the  investigator  of  numerical  results  in  every  department  of 
phyeical  research. 

(188.)  With  regard  to  errors  of  adjustment  and  workmanship,  not 
only  the  pomhUityy  but  the  certainty  of  their  existence,  in  every  ima* 
ginable  form,  in  all  instruments,  must  be  contemplated.  Human  hands 
or  machines  never  formed  a  circle,  drew  a  straight  line,  or  erected  a  per- 
pendicular, nor  ever  placed  an  instrument  in  perfect  adjustment,  unless 
accidentally;  and  then  only  during  an  instant  of  time.  This  does  not 
prevent,  however,  that  a  great  approximation  to  all  these  desiderata 
should  be  attained.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  astronomical  observatioii 
to  be  the  uUiTnaU  means  of  detection  of  all  mechanical  defects  which 
elude  by  their  minuteness  every  other  mode  of  detection.  What  the  eye 
cannot  discern  nor  the  touch  perceive,  a  course  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions will  make  distinctly  evident.  The  imperfect  products  of  man's 
hands  are  here  tested  by  being  brought  into  comparison  under  very  great 
magni^^ing  powers  (corresponding  in  effect  to  a  great  increase  in  acute- 
ness  of  perception)  with  the  perfect  workmanship  of  nature ;  and  there 
is  none  which  will  bear,  the  trial.  Now,  it  may  seem  like  arguing  in  a 
vicious  circle,  to  deduce  theoretical  conclusions  and  laws  frem  observation, 
and  then  to  turn  round  upon  the  instruments  with  which  those  observa- 
tions were  made,  accuse  them  of  imperfection,  and  attempt  to  detect  and 
rectify  their  errors  by  means  of  the  very  laws  and  theories  which  they 
have  helped  us  to  a  knowledge  of.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will 
suffice  to  show  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  perfectly  legitimate. 

(139.)  The  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  laws  of  natural  phenomena. 
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and  especially  thoee  which  depend  for  their  yerificatioo  on  namericai 
determinations,  are  necessarily  sucoessive.  Gross  results  and  palpable 
laws  are  arrived  at  by  rude  observation  with  coarse  instruments,  or 
without  any  instruments  at  all,  and  are  expressed  in  language  which  i.s 
not  to  be  considered  as  absolute,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  with  a  degree  of 
latitude  commensurate  to  the  imperfection  of  the  observations  themselves.  , 
These  results  are  corrected  and  refined  by  nicer  scrutiny,  and  with  more 
delicate  means.  The  first  rude  expressions  of  the  laws  which  embody 
them,  are  perceived  to  be  inexact.  The  language  used  in  their  expression 
is  corrected,  its  terms  more  rigidly  defined,  or  fresh  terms  introduced, 
until  the  new  state  of  language  and  terminology  is  brought  to  fit  the 
improved- state  of  knowledge  of  facts.  In  the  progress  of  this  scrutiny 
subordinate  laws  are  brought  into  view  which  still  further  modify  both 
the  verbal  statement  and  numerical  results  of  those  which  first  offered 
themselves  to  our  notice ;  and  when  these  are  traced  out  and  reduced  to 
certainty,  others,  again,  subordinate  to  them,  make  their  appearance,  and 
become  subjects  of  further  inquiry.  Now,  it  invariably  happens  (and 
the  reason  is  evident)  that  the  first  glimpse  we  catch  of  such  subordinate 
laws  —  the  first  form  in  which  t^ey  are  dimly  shadowed  out  to  our  minds 
— is  that  of  erron.  We  perceive  a  discordance  between  what  we  es^pectf 
and  what  we  JiTid,  The  first  occurrence  of  such  a  discordance  we  attri- 
bute to  accident.  It  happens  ag&in  and  again ;  and  we  begin  to  suspect ' 
our  instruments.  We  then  inquire,* to  what  amount  of  error  their  deter- 
minations can,  by  powihUity^  be  liable.  If  their  limit  of  posdhle  error 
exceed  the  observed  deviation,  we  at  once  condemn  the  instrument,  and 
set  about  improving  its  construction  or  adjustments.  Still  the  same 
deviations  occur,  and,  so  far  from  being  palliated,  are  more  marked  and 
better  defined  than  before.  We  are  now  sure  that  we  are  on  the  traces 
of  a  law  of  nature,  and  we  pursue  it  till  we  have  reduced  it  to  a  definite 
statement,  and  verified  it  by  repeated  observation,  under  every  variety 
of  circumstances. 

(140.)  Now,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  will  not  fail  to  happen 
that  other  discordances  will  strike  us.  Taught  by  experience,  we  suspect 
the  existence  of  some  natural  law,  before  unknown  \  we  tabulate  (i.  e. 
draw  out  in  order)  the  results  of  our  observations ;  and  we  perceive,  in 
this  synoptic  statement  of  them,  distinct  indications  of  a  regular  progres- 
sion. Again  we  improve  or  vary  our  instruments,  and  we  now  lose  sight 
of  this  supposed  new  law  of  nature  altogether,  or  find  it  replaced  by  some 
other,  of  a  totally  different  character.  Thus  we  are  led  to  suspect  an 
instrumental  cause  for  what  we  have  noticed.  We  examine,  therefore, 
the  iheory  of  our  instrument;  we  suppose  defects  in  its  structure,  and,  by 
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the  aid  of  geometry,  we  trace  their  influenoe  in  introducing  actual  erron 
into  its  indications.  These  errors  have  their  laws,  which,  so  long  as  wis 
have  no  knowledge  of  causes  to  guide  us,  may  he  confounded  with  laws 
of  nature,  as  they  are  mixed  up  with  them  in  their  effects.  They  are  not 
fortuitous,  like  errors  of  ohservation,  hut,  as  they  arise  from  sources 
'  inherent  in  the  instrument,  and  unchangeable  while  it  and  its  adjustments 
remain  unchanged,  they  are  reducible  to  fixed  and  ascertainable  forms ; 
each  particular  defect,  whether  of  structure  or  adjustment,  producing  its 
own  appropriate  ybrm  of  error.  When  these  are  thoroughly  investigated, 
we  recognize  among  them  one  which  coincides  in  its  nature  and  progression 
with  that  of  our  observed  discordances.  The  mystery  is  at  once  solved. 
We  have  detected,  by  direct  observation,  an  instrumental  defect. 

(141.)  It  is,  therefore,  a  chief  requisite  for  the  practical  astronomer  to 
make  himself  completely  familiar  with  the  theory  of  his  instruments.  By 
this  alone  is  he  enabled  at  once  to  decide  what  effect  on  his  observations  any 
given  imperfection  of  structure  or  adjustment  will  produce  in  any  given 
circumstances  under  which  an  observation  can  be  made.  This  alone  also 
can  place  him  in  a  condition  to  derive  available  and  practical  means  of 
destroying  and  eliminating  altogether  the  influence  of  such  imperfectioDS, 
by  so  arranging  his  observations,  that  it  shall  affect  their  results  in  oppo- 
site ways,  and  that  its  influence  shall  thus  disappear  from  their  mean, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  modes  by  which  precision  is  attained  in  practical 
astronomy.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  principle  of  an  instrument  required 
that  a  circle  should  be  concentric  with  the  axis  on  which  it  is  made  to 
turn.  •  As  this  is  a  condition  which  no  workmanship  can  exacdi/  fulfil,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  errors  will  be  produced  in  observations 
made  and  registered  on  the  faith  of  such  an  instrument,  by  any  assigned 
deviation  in  this  respect ;  that  is  to  say,  what  would  be  the  disagreement 
between  observations  made  with  it  and  with  one  absolutely  perfect,  ooald 
such  be  obtained.  Now,  simple  geometrical  considerations  suffice  to  show 
—  1st.  that  if  the  axis  be  excentric  by  a  given  fraction  (say  one  then- 
sandth  part)  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  all  angles  read  off  on  that  part 
of  the  circle  towards  which  the  exoentricity  lies,  will  appear  by  that  frao- 
tional  amount  too  small,  and  all  on  the  opposite  side  too  large.  And, 
2dly,  that  v)hatet>er  be  the  amount  of  the  exoentricity,  and  on  whatever  ^ 
part  of  the  circle  any  proposed  angle  is  measured,  the  effect  of  the  error 
in  question  on  the  result  of  observations  depending  on  the  graduation  of 
its  circumference  (or  limb,  ad  it  is  technically  called)  will  be  completely 
annihilated  by  the  very  easy  method  of  always  reading  off  the  divisions 
on  two  diametrically  opposite  points  of  the  circle,  and  taking  a  mean ;  for 
the  effect  of  exoentricity  is  always  to  increase  the  arc  representing  the 
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angle  in  question  on  one  side  of  the  cirole,  by  just  the  same  quaQtity  by 
-which  it  diminishes  that  on  the  other.  Again,  suppose  that  the  proper 
tise  of  the  instrument  required  that  this  axis  should  be  ezactfy  parallel  to 
that  of  the  earth.  As  it  never  can  be  placed  or  remain  so,  it  becomes  a 
question,  what  amount  of  error  will  arise,  in  its  use,  from  any  assigned 
deviation,  whether  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  plane,  from  this  precise  posi- 
tion. Such  inquiries  constitute  the  theory  of  instrumental  errors;  a 
theory  of  the  utmost  importance  to  practice,  and  one  of  which  a  complete 
knowledge  will  enable  an  observer,  with  moderate  instrumental  means, 
often  to  attun  a  degree  of  precision  which  might  seem  to  belong  only  to 
the  most  refined  and  costly.  This  theory,  as  will  readily  be  apprehended, 
turns  almost  entirely  on  considerations  of  pure  geometry,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  not  difficult.  In  the  present  work,  however,  we  have  no 
further  concern  with  it.  The  Astronomical  instruments  we  propose  briefly 
to  describe  in  this  chapter  will  be  considered  as  perfect  both  in  oonstruo< 
tion  and  adjustment.' 

(142.)  As  the  above  remarks  are  very  essential  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  philosophy  of  our  subject  and  the  spirit  of  astronomical 
methods,  we  shall  elucidate  them  by  taking  one  or  two  special  cases. 
Observant  persons,  before  the  invention  of  astronomical  instruments,  had 
already  concluded  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  the  stars  to  be  per- 
formed in  circles  about  fixed  poles  in  the  heavens,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going chapter.  In  drawing  this  conclusion,  however,  refraction  was 
entirely  overlooked,  or,  if  forc^  on  their  notice  by  its  great  magnitude 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  horizon,  was  regarded  as  a  local 
irregularity,  and,  as  such,  neglected,  or  slurred  over.  As  soon,  however, 
aa  the  diurnal  paths  of  the  stars  were  attempted  to  be  traced  by  instru- 
ments, even  of  the  coarsest  kind,  it  became  evident  that  the  notion  of 
exact  circles  described  about  one  and  the  same  pole  would  not  represent 
the  phenomena  correctly,  but  that,  owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  the 
apparent  diurnal  orbit  of  every  star  is  distorted  from  a  circular  into  an 
oval  form,  its  lower  segment  being  flatter  than  its  upper;  and  the  devia- 
tion being  greater  the  nearer  the  star  approached  the  horizon,  the  efiect 
being  the  same  as  if  the  circle  had  been  squeezed  upwards  from  below, 
and  the  lower  parts  more  than  the  higher.  For  such  an  efiect,  as  it  was 
soon  found  to  arise  from  no  casual  or  instrumental  cause,  it  became  necesh 
sary  to  seek  a  natural  one ;  and  refraction  readily  occurred,  to  solve  the 

^  The  principle  on  which  the  chief  adjustments  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  nsefal 
and  common  instruments,  such  as  the  transit,  the  equatorial,  and  the  sextant,  are  per 
formed,  are,  however,  noticed,  for  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may  use  saen  in 
stniments  without  going  farther  into  the  arcana  of  practical  astronomy. 
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difficulty.  In  fkct,  it  is  a  oaae  precisely  analogous  to  what  we  hare 
already  noticed  (art.  47),  of  the  apparent  distortion  of  the  sun  near  the 
horizon,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  traced  up  to  greater  altitudes.  This 
new  law  once  established,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  expression  of 
that  anciently  received,  by  inserting  in  it  a  salvo  for  the  effect  of  refno- 
tion,  or  by  making  a  distinction  between  the  ajpparent  diurnal  orbits,  as 
affected  by  refraction,  and  the  trwe  ones  cleared  of  that  effect.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  apparent  and  the  true — between  the  unoorrected 
and  corrected — between  the  rough  and  obvums,  and  the  refined  and  ^tlH- 
mate — is  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  every  part  of  astronomy. 

(148.)  Again.  The  first  impression  produced  by  a  view  of  the  diurnal 
movement  of  the  heavens  is  that  aU  the  heavenly  bodies  perform  this 
revolution  in  one  common  period,  viz.  a  day^  or  24  hours.  But  no  sooner 
do  we  come  to  examine  the  matter  instrumeTUaUy,  i.  e.  by  noting,  by 
time-keepers,  their  successive  arrivals  on  the  meridian,  than  we  find  dif- 
ferences which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  error  of  observation.  All 
the  9tar9y  it  is  true,  occupy  the  same  interval  of  time  between  their  sno- 
cessive  appulses  to  the  meridian,  or  to  any  vertical  circle;  but  ikU  is  a 
very  different  one  from  that  occupied  by  the  sun.  It  is  palpably  shorter; 
being,  in  fact,  only  23^  56'  409",  instead  of  24  hours,  such  hours  as 
our  common  clocks  mark.  Here,  then,  we  have  already  two  different 
daySf  a  ndereal  and  a  solar;  and  if,  instead  of  the  sun,  we  observe  tbe 
moon,  we  find  a  third,  much  longer  than  either, — a  lunar  day,  whose 
average  duration  is  24^  54"  of  our  ordinary  time,  which  last  is  solar  time, 
being  of  necessity  conformable  to  the  sun's  successive  re-appearanoes,  on 
which  all  the  business  of  life  depends. 

(144.)  Now,  all  the  stars  are  found  to  be  unanimous  in  giving  the 
same  exact  duration  of  23*  56'  4*09",  for  the  sidereal  day;  which,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  hesitate  to  receive  as  the  period  in  which  the  earth  makes 
one  revolution  on  its  axis.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  on  the 
sun  and  moon  as  exceptions  to,  the  general  law ;  as  having  a  different 
nature,  or  at  least  a  different  relation  to  us,  from  the  stars ;  and  as  having 
motions,  real  or  apparent,  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis.  Thus  a  great  and  most  important  distinction  is 
disclosed  to  ns. 

(145.)  To  establish  these  facts,  almost  no  apparatus  is  required.  An 
observer  need  only  station  himself  to  the  north  of  some  well-defined  Ter- 
tical  object,  as  the  angle  of  a  building,  and,  placing  his  eye  exactly  at  a 
certain  fixed  point  (such  as  a  small  hole  in  a  plate  of  metal  nailed  to  some 
immoveable  support),  notice  the  successive  disappearances  of  any  star  be- 
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bind  the  boildingy  bj  a  watoh.*  When  he  obserree  the  Ban,  he  must 
shade  his  eye  with  a  dark-coloured  or  smoked  glass,  and  notioe  the  moments 
urben  its  western  and  eastern  edges  successively  come  up  to  the  wall^  from 
which,  by  taking  half  the  interval,  he  will  ascertain  (what  he  cannot  di- 
rectly  observe)  the  moment  of  disappearance  of  its  centre. 

(146.)  When,  in  pursuing  and  establishing  this  general  &ct^  we  are 
led  to  attend  more  nicely  to  the  times  of  the  daily  arrival  of  the  san  on 
the  meridian,  irregukrities  (such  they  first  seem  to  be)  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  intervals  between  two  successive  arrivals  are  not  the  same 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  They  are  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less,  than 
24  horns,  as  shown  by  the  clock ;  that  is  to  say,  the  solar  day  is  not  always 
of  the  same  length.  About  the  2l8t  of  December,  for  escample,  it  is  half 
a  minute  longer^  and  about  the  same  day  of  September  nearly  as  much 
shorter  J  than  its  average  duration.  And  thus  a  distinction  is  again  press- 
ed upon  our  notice  between  the  actual  solar  day,  which  is  never  two  days 
in  succession  alike,  and  the  mean  solar  day  of  24  hours,  which  is  an  ave- 
rage of  all  the  solar  days  throughout  the  year.  Here,  then,  a  new  source 
of  inquiry  opens  to  us.  The  sun's  apparent  motion  is  not  only  not  the 
same  with  the  stars,  but  it  is  not  (as  the  latter  is)  uniform.  It  is  subject 
to  fluctuations,  whose  laws  become  matter  of  investigation.  But  to  pur- 
sue these  laws,  we  require  nicer  means  of  observation  than  what  we^  have 
described,  and  are  obliged  to  call  in  to  our  aid  an  instrument  called  the 
transit  tnstrumenty  especially  destined  for  such  observations,  and  to  attend 
minutely  to  all  the  causes  of  irregularity  in  the  going  of  clocks  and  watches 
which  may  affect  our  reckoning  of  time.  Thus  we  become  involved  by 
degrees  in  more  and  more  delicate  instrumental  inquiries ;  and  we  speed- 
ily find  that,  in  proportion  as  we  ascertain  the  amount  and  law  of  one 
great  or  leading  fluctuation,  or  inequality,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  sun's 
diurnal  motion,  we  bring  into  view  others  continually  smaller  and  smaller, 
which  were  before  obscured,  or  mixed  up  with  errors  of  observation  and 
instrumental  imperfections.  In  short,  we  may  not  inaptly  compare  the 
mean  length  of  the  solar  day  to  the  mean  or  average  height  of  water  in 
a  harbour,  or  the  general  level  of  the  sea  unagitated  by  tide  or  waves. 
The  great  annual  fluctuation  above  noticed  may  be  compared  to  the  daily 

^  This  is  an  excellent  practical  method  of  ascertaming^  the  rate  of  a  clock  or  watch, 
being  exceeding  accurate  if  a  few  precautions  are  attended  to ;  the  chief  of  which  is, 
to  uke  care  that  that  part  of  the  edge  behind  which  the  star  (a  bright  one,  not  ajtlanet) 
disappears  shall  be  quite  smooth ;  as  otherwise  variable  refraction  may  transfer  the 
point  of  disappearance  from  a  protuberance  to  a  notch,  and  thus  vary  the  moment  of 
observation  unduly.  This  is  easily  secured,  by  nailing  up  a  smooth-edged  boarq. 
The  verticality  of  its  edge  should  be  insured  by  the  nee  of  a  plumb-line. 
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▼ariatioDS  of  level  produced  by  the  tides,  which  are  nothing  bat  enormoufl 
waves  extending  over  the  whole  ocean,  while  the  smaller  subordinate  ine- 
qualities may  be  assimilated  to  waves  ordinarily  so  called,  on  which,  when 
large,  we  perceive  lesser  undulations  to  ride,  and  on  these,  again,  minuter 
ripplings,  to  the  series  of  whose  subordination  we  can  perceive  no  end. 

(147.)  With  the  causes  of  these  irregularities  in  the  solar  motion  we 
have  no  concern  at  present;  their  explanation  belongs  to  a  more  advanced 
part  of  our  subject;  but  the  distinction  between  the  solar  and  sidereal 
days,  as  it  pervades  every  part  of  astronomy,  requires  to  be  early  intro- 
duced, and  never  lost  sight  of.  It  is,  as  already  observed,  the  mean  or 
average  length  of  the  solar  day,  which  is  used  in  the  civil  reckoning  of 
time.  It  commences  at  midnight,  but  astronomers,  even  when  they  use 
mean  solar  time,  depart  from  the  civil  reckoning,  commencing  their  day 
at  noon,  and  reckoning  the  hours  from  0  round  to  24.  Thus,  11  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  of  the  second  of  January,  in  the  civil  reckoning  of  timci 
corresponds  to  January  1  day  23  hours  in  the  astronomical  reckoning ; 
and  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  former,  to  January  2  days  1  hour 
of  the  latter  reckoning.  This  usage  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
but  the  latter  seem  to  preponderate ;  and  it  would  be  well  if,  in  conse- 
quence, it  could  be  broken  through,  and  the  civil  reckoning  substituted. 
Uniformity  in  noTnendature  and  modes  of  reckoning  in  all  m^Uters  relat- 
ing to  time,  space,  weight,  measure,  &c.,  isof  such  vtist  and  paramount 
importance  in  every  relation  of  life  as  to  otUtoeigh  every  consideration  of 
technical  convenience  or  custom} 

(148.)  Both  astronomers  and  civilians,  however,  who  inhabit  different 
points  of  the  earth's  surface,  differ  from  each  other  in  their  reckoning  of 
time ;  as  it  is  obvious  they  must,  if  we  consider  that,  when  it  is  noon  at 
one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  a  place  diametrically  opposite;  sunrise  at 
another;  and  sunset,  again,  at  a  fourth.  Hence  arises  considerable  in- 
convenience, especially  as  respects  places  differing  very  widely  in  situation, 
and  which  may  even  in  some  critical  cases  involve  the  mistake  of  a  whole 
day.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  there  has  lately  been  introduced  a 
system  of  reckoning  time  by  mean  solar  days  and  parts  of  a  day  ooanted 
from  a  fixed  instant,  common  to  all  the  world,  and  determined  by  no  local 

^  The  onljr  disadvantage  to  astronomen  of  iieing  the  civil  reckoning  is  this — that 
their  observations  being  chiefly  carried  on  during  the  night,  the  day  of  their  date  will, 
iri  this  reckoning,  always  have  to  be  changed  at  midnight,  and  the  former  and  latter 
pornon  of  every  night's  observations  will  belong  to  two  differently  numbered  civil  days 
of  the  month.  There  is  no  denying  this  to  be  an  inconvenience.  Habit,  however, 
would  alleviate  it;  and  §ome  inconveniences  must  be  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  all  who 
resolve  to  act  on  general  principles.  All  other  classes  of  men,  whose  occupation  ex- 
extends  to  the  night  as  well  as  day,  submit  to  it,  and  find  their  advantage  in  doing  so. 
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^Tcumstance,  such  as  noon  or  midnight,  but  bj  the  motion  of  the  sun 
among  the  stars.  Time,  so  reckoned,  is  called  equinoctial  'time ;  and  is 
numericallj  the  same,  at  the  same  instant,  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Its  origin  will  be  explained  more  fully  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  our 
irork. 

(149.)  Time  is  an  essential  element  in  astronomical  observation,  in  a 
twofold  point  of  view:  —  1st,  As  the  representative  of  angular  motion. 
The  earth's  diurnal  motion  being  uniform,  every  star  describes  its  diurnal 
circle  uniformly ;  and  the  time  elapsing  between  the  passage  of  the  stars 
in  succession  across  the  meridian  of  any  observer  becomes,  therefore,  a 
direct  measure  of  their  differences  of  right  ascension.  2dly,  As  the 
fundamental  element  (or  natural  independent  variable^  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  geometers)  in  all  dynamical  theories.  The  great  object  of  as- 
tronomy is  the  determination  of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions,  and 
their  reference  to  their  proximate  or  remote  causes.  Now,  the  statement 
of  the  Idv)  of  any  observed  motion  in  a  celestial  object  can  be  no  other 
than  a  proposition  declaring  what  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  the  real  or 
apparent  situation  of  that  object  at  any  time,  past,  prasent,  or  future.  To 
compare  such  laws, 'therefore,  with  observation,  we  must  possess  a  regTster 
of  the  observed  situations  of  the  object  in  question,  and  of  the  times  when 
they  were  observed. 

(150.)  The  measurement  of  time  is  performed  by  clocks,  chronometers, 
clepsydras,  and  hour-glasses.  The  two  former  are  alone  used  in  modern 
astronomy.  The  hour-glass  is  a  coarse  and  rude  contrivance  for  measur- 
ing, or  rather  counting  out,  fixed  portions  of  time,  and  is  entirely  disused. 
The  clepsydra,  which  measured  time  by  the  gradual  emptying  of  a  large 
vessel  of  water  through  a  determinate  orifice,  is  susceptible  of  considera- 
ble exactness,  and  was  the  only  dependence  of  astronomers  before  the 
invention  of  clocks  and  watches.  At  present  it  is  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  greater  convenience  and  exactness  of  the  latter  instruments.  In  one 
case  only  has  the  revival  of  its  use  been  proposed ;  viz.  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  very  small  portions  of  time,  by  the  flowing  out  of  mer- 
cury from  a  small  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  kept  constantly  full 
to  a  fixed  height.  The  stream  is  intercepted  at  the  moment  of  noting 
any  event,  and  directed  aside  into  a  receiver/  into  which  it  continues  to 
run,  till  the  moment  of  noting  any  other  event,  when  the  intercepting 
cause  is  suddenly  removed,  the  stream  flows  in  its  original  course,  and 
ceases  to  run  into  the  receiver.  The  weight  of  mercury  received,  com- 
pared with  the  weight  received  in  an  interval  of  time  observed  by  the 
clock,  gives  the  interval  between  the  events  observed.  This  ingenious 
and  simple  method  of  resolving,  with  all  possible  precision,  a  problem 
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of  iDDch  iinportaiiee  id  manj  phjaol  inqoinai  m  dae  to  ifae  hte  GiptiiM 
Kater. 

(151.)  Hie  peodnlaa  dock,  however,  awl  the  hdnee  vmtdi,  wiUi 
those  improfeineDts  and  lefiaenienta  in  its  itatUue  which  eonstitote  it 
eraphatieallj  a  dbtmoaMfer,'  are  the  instnnMBlB  on  which  the  astronomer 
depends  for  his  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  tiae.  These  instnuaents  are 
DOW  brought  to  soch  perfeetion,  thai  an  habitoal  irr^olarity  in  the  raie 
of  going,  to  the  extent  of  a  single  eeeood  in  twtsatf-4onT  Lonn  in  two 
consecatiTe  dajSy  is  not  tolerated  in  one  of  good  character;  so  that  anj 
intenral  of  time  leas  than  twentj4bar  hoots  maj  be  eertainlj  asoertained 
within  a  few  tenthrof  a  second,  by  their  ose.  In  proportion  as  interrals 
are  longer,  the  risk  of  error,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  oror  risked,  be- 
comes greater,  because  the  accidental  errors  of  manj  days  may  accumu- 
late ;  and  causes  |»odudng  a  slow  progreasire  change  in  the  imte  of  going 
may  subsist  unperceired.  It  is  not  safe,  thoefeie,  to  trust  the  determi- 
nation of  time  to  docks,  or  watches,  for  many  days  in  sueeeasion,  without 
checking  tbem,  and  ascertaining  their  errors  by  reference  to  natural  eTenta 
which  we  know  to  happen,  day  after  day,  at  equal  intervals.  Bat  if  this 
be  done,  the  longest  intervals  may  be  fixed  with  the  same  predsioo  as  the 
shortest ;  since,  in  feet,  it  is  then  only  the  times  intervening  between  the 
first  and  the  last  moments  of  such  long  int»rvals|  and  such  of  tboee 
periodically  recurring  events  adopted  for  our  pmnts  of  reckoning,  as  occur 
within  twenty-four  hoars  respectively  of  either,  that  we  measure  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  whole  days  are  counted  out  for  us  by  nature ;  the  frac- 
tional parts  only,  at  either  end,  are  measured  by  our  clocks.  To  keep  the 
reckoning  of  the  integer  days  correct,  so  that  none  shall  be  lost  or  counted 
twice,  is  the  object  of  the  calendar.  Chronology  marks  out  the  order  of 
succession  of  events,  and  refers  them  to  their  proper  years  and  days; 
while  chronometry,  grounding  its  determinations  on  the  precise  observa- 
tion of  such  regularly  periodical  events  as  can  be  conveniently  and  exactly 
subdivided,  enables  us  to  fix  the  moments  in  which  phenomena  occur,  with 
the  last  degree  of  preciaon. 

(152.)  In  the  culminaHon  or  tranni  (u  e.  the  passage  across  the 
meridian  of  an  observer,)  of  every  star  in  the  heavens,  he  is  furnished 
with  such  a  regularly  periodical  natural  event  as  we  allude  to.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  to  the  transits  of  the  brightest  and  most  conveniently  situated 
fixed  stars  that  astronomers  resort  to  ascertain  their  exact  time,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  error  of  their 
clocks. 

(153.)  Before  we  describe  the  instrument  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
'  Xpov^,  time ;  Ftrfttv,  to  measure. 
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•bserving  saoli  calminations,  however,  or  those  intended  for  the  measure- 
ment of  angaUr  intervals  in  the  sphere,  it  is  requisite  to  place  clearly 
before  the  reader  the  principle  on  which  the  telescope  is  applied  in  astro- 
nom J  to  the  precise  determination  of  a  direction  in  space,  —  that,  namely^ 
of  the  visual  raj  by  which  we  see  a  star  or  any  other  distant  object 

(154.)  The  telescope  most  commonly  used  in  astronomy  for  these  pur- 
poses is  the  refracting  telescope,  which  consists  of  an  object-glass  (either 
single,  or  as  is  now  almost  universal,  double,  forming  what  is  called  in 
optics,  an  acromatic  combination)  A ;  a  tube  A  B,  into  which  the  brass 
oeU  of  the  object-glass  is  firmly  screwed,  and  an  eye-lens  C,  for  which  is 

Fig.  14. 
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often  substituted  a  combination  of  glasses  designed  to  increase  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  telescope,  or  otherwise  give  more  distinctness  of  vision 
according  to  optical  principles  which  we  have  no  occasion  here  to  refer  to. 
This  also  is '  fitted  into  a  cell,  which  is  screwed  firmly  into  the  end  B  of 
the  tube,  so  that  object-glass,  tube,  and  eye-glass  may  be  considered  as 
forming  one  piece,  invariable  in  the  relative  position  of  its  parts. 

(155)  The  line  PQ  joining  the  centres  of  the  object  and  eye-glasses 
and  produced,  is  called  the  axis,  or  Unc  of  coUimation  of  the  telescope. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  the  situation  of  this  line  holds  a  fixed  relation  to 
the  tube  and  its  appendages,  so  long  as  the  object  and  eye-glasses  maintain 
their  fixity  in  this  respect 

(156.)  Whateyer  distant  object  E,  this  line  is  directed  to,  an  inverted 
picture  or  image  of  that  object  F  is  form^  (according  to  the  principles  of 
optics),  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  and  may  there  be  viewed  as  if  it 
were  a  recti  obfect,  through  the  eye-lens  C,  which  (if  of  short  focus)  ena- 
bles us  to  magnify  it  just  as  such  a  lens  would  magnify  a  material  object 
in  the  same  place. 

(157.)  Now  as  this  image  is  formed  and  viewed  in  the  air,  being  itself 
immaterial  and  impalpable  —  nothing  prevents  our  placing  in  that  very 
place  F  in  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  a  real,  substantial  object  of  very 
definite  form  and  delicate  make,  such  as  a  fine  metallic  point,  as  of  a 
needle— ^ or  better  still,  a  cross  formed  by  two  very  fine  threads  (spider- 
lines),  thin  metallic  wires,  or  lines  drawn  on  glass  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles — and  whose  intersection  is  all  but  a  mathematical  poiut 
If  such  a  point,  wire,  or  cross  be  carefully  placed  and  firmly  fixed  in  tbo 
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exact  focns  F,  both  of  the  object  and  eje-glass,  it  will  be  seen  throagh  the 
latter  oU  the  same  tiffie,  and  occupying  the  same  precise  place  as  the  image 
of  the  distant  star  E.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  renders  percep- 
tible the  smallest  deviation  from  perfect  coincidence,  which,  should  it  exist, 
is  a  proof,  that  the  axis  Q  P  is  not  directed  rigorously  towards  E.  In  that 
case,  a  fine  motion  (by  means  of  a  screw  duly  applied),  communicated  to 
the  telescope,  will  be  necessary  to  vary  the  direction  of  the  axis  till  the 
coincidence  is  rendered  perfect.  So  precise  is  this  mode  of  pointing  found 
in  practice,  that  the  axis  of  a  telescope  may  be  directed  towards  a  star 
or  other  definite  celestial  object  without  an  error  of  more  than  a  few  tenths 
of  a  second  of  angular  measure. 

(158.)  This  application  of  the  telescope  may  be  considered  as  completely 
annihilating  that  part  of  the  error  of  observation  which  might  otherwise 
arise  from  an  erroneous  estimation  of  the  direction  in  which  an  object  lies 
from  the  observer's  eye,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  grand  source  of  all  the  precision  of  modern  astronomy,  without  which  all 
other  refinements  in  instrumental  workmanship  would  be  thrown  away ; 
the  errors  capable  of  being  committed  in  pointing  to  an  object,  without 
such  assistance,  being  far  greater  than  what  could  arise  from. any  but  the 
very  coarsest  graduation.*  In  fact,  the  telescope  thus  applied  becomes, 
with  respect  to  angular,  what  the  microscope  is  with  respect  to  linear 
dimension.  By  concentrating  attention  on  its  smallest  parts,  and  magni- 
fying into  palpable  intervals  the  minutest  differences,  it  enables  us  not 
only  to  scrutinise  the  form  and  structure  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 

'  The  honour  of  this  capital  improyement  has  been  successfallf  vindicated  by  Der« 
ham  (Phil.  Trans,  xzx.  603)  to  our  young,  talented,  and  unfortunate  countryman  Gas- 
ooigne,  from  his  correspondence  with  Crabtree  and  Horrockes,  in  his  (Derham's) 
possession.  The  passages  cited  by  Derham  from  these  letters  leave  no  doubt  that,  so 
early  as  1640,  Gascoigne  had  applied  'telescopes  to  his  quadrants  and  sextants,  with 
threads  in  the  eammon  focus  of  the  ghu§e$  ;  and  had  even  carried  the  invention  ao  &r 
as  to  illuminate  the  field  of  view  by  artificial  light,  which  he  found  "  very  helpful  whem 
the  moon  appeareth  not,  or  it  it  not  otherwiee  light  enough.^*  These  inventions  were 
freely  communicated  by  him  to  Crabtree,  and  through  him  to  his  friend  Horrockes,  the 
frride  and  boast  of  British  astronomy ;  both  of  whom  expressed  their  unbounded  admi* 
•^tion  of  this  and  many  other  of  his  delicate  and  admirable  improvements  in  the  art 
ot  observation.  Gascoigne,  however,  perished,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  at  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor ;  and  the  premature  and  sudden  death  of  Horrockes,  at  a  yet 
earlier  age,  will  account  for  the  temporary  oblivion  of  the  invention.  It  was  revived, 
or  re-invented,  in  1667,  by  Picard  and  Auzout  (Lalande,  Astron.  2310),  after  which  its 
use  became  universal.  Morin,  even  earlier  than  Gascoigne  (in  1635),  had  proposed  to 
substitute  the  telescope  for  plain  sights ;  but  it  is  the  thread  or  wire  stretched  in  the 
(bcus  with  which  the  image  of  a  star  can  be  brought  to  exact  coincidence,  which 
gives  the  telescope  its  advantage  in  practice  ;  and  the  idea  of  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Morin.    See  Labnde,  ubri  tuprd. 
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pointed,  but  to  refer  their  apparent  places,  with  all  bnt  geometrical  pre- 
cision, to  the  parta  of  any  scale  with  which  we  propose  to  compare  them. 
(159.)  We  now  return  to  our  subject,  the  determination  of  time  by  the 
iransitB  or  culminations  of  celestial  objects.  The  instrument  with  which 
saoh  culminations  are  observed  is  called  a  trannt  tnUrumerU.  It  consists 
of  a  telescope  firmly  fastened  on  a  horizontal  axis  directed  to  the  east  and 
west  points  of  the  horizon,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian 
of  the  plaoe  of  observation.  The  extremities  of  the  axis  are  formed  into 
cylindrical  pivots  of  exactly  equal  diameters,  which  rest  in  notches  formed 
in  metallic  supports,  bedded  (in  the  case  of  large  instruments)  on  strong 
pieces  of  stone,  and  susceptible  of  nice  adjustment  by  screWs,  both  in  a 
Yertical  and  horizontal  direction.     By  the  former  adjustment,  the  axis  can 

Fig.  15. 


be  rendered  precisely  horizontal,  by  levelling  it  with  a  leoel  made  to  rest 
oil  the  pivots.  By  the  latter  adjustment  the  axis  is  brought  precisely  into 
the  east  and  west  directions,  the  criterion  of  which  is  furnished  by  the 
observations  themselves  made  with  the  instrument,  in  a  manner  presently 
to  be  explained,  or  by  a  well-defined  object,  called  a  mertdiafirindrkf  origi- 
nally determined  by  such  observations,  and  then,  for  convenience  of  ready 
reference,  permanently  establbhed,  at  a  great  distance,  exactly  in  a  men- 
dian  line  passing  through  the  central  point  of  the  whole  instrument.  It 
is  evident,  from  this  description,  that,  if  the  axis,  or  line  of  collimation 
of  the  telescope  be  once  well  adjusted  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
transit,  it  will  never  quit  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  when  the  instrument 
is  turned  round  on  its  axis  of  rotation. 

(160.)  In  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  at  right  angles  to  tne  length 
of  the  telescope,  is  placed,  not  a  single  cross,  as  in  our  general  explanation 
in  art.  157,  but  a  system  of  one  horizontal  and  several  equidistant  vertical 
threads  or  wires,  (five  or  seven  are  more  usually  employed,)  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  figure,  which  always  appear  in  the  field  of  viewj  when 
properly  illuminated,  by  day  by  the  light  of  the  sky,  by  night  by  that  of 
a  kmp  introduced  by  a  contrivance  not  necessary  here  to  explain.     Th<i 
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place  of  this  system  of  wires  may  be  altered  by  adjusting  screws,  giving 
it  a  lateral  (horizontal)  motion ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  brought  to  such 
a  position,  that  the  middle  one  of  the  vertical  wires  shall  intersect  the  line 
of  coUimation  of  the  telescope,  where  it  is  arrested  and  permanenil/ 
fastened.^  In  this  situation  it  is  evident  that  the  middle  thread  will  be  m 
visible  representation  of  that  portion  of  the  celestial  meridian  to  which 
the  telescope  is  pointed ;  and  when  a  star  is  seen  to  cross  this  wire  in . 
the  telescope,  it  is  in  the  act  of  culminating,  or  passing  the  celestial  meri- 
dian. The  instant  of  this  event  is  noted  by  the  clock  or  chronometer, 
which  forms  an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  transit  instrument. 
For  greater  precision,  the  moment  of  its  crossing  all  the  vertical  threads 
is  noted,  and  a  mean  taken,  which  (since  the  threads  are  equidistant) 
would  give  exactly  the  same  result,  were  all  the  observations  perfect,  and 
will,  of  course,  tend  to  subdivide  and  destroy  their  errors  in  an  average  of 
the  whole  in  the  contrary  case. 

(161.)  For  the  mode  of  executing  the  adjustments,  and  allowing  for 
the  errors  unavoidable  in  the  use  of  this  simple  and  elegant  instrument^ 
the  reader  must  consult  works  especially  devoted  to  this  department  of 
practical  astronomy.'  We  shall  here  only  mention  one  important  verifica- 
tion of  its  correctness,  which  consists  in  reversing  the  ends  of  the  azis^  or 
turning  it  east  for  west.  If  this  be  done,  and  it  continue  to  give  the 
same  results,  and  intersect  the  same  point  on  the  meridian  mark,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  is  truly  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis,  and  describes  strictly  a  plane,  t.  e.  marks  out  in  the  heavens 
a  great  circle.  In  good  transit  observations,  an  error  of  two  or  three 
tenths  of  a  second  of  time  in  the  moment  of  a  star's  culmination  is  the 
utmost  which  need  be  apprehended,  exclusive  of  the  error  of  the  clock :  in 


*  There  is  no  way  of  bringing  the  tru«  optic  axit  of  the  object -glsM  to  ( 
maetljf  with  the  line  of  collimation,  but,  80  long  as  the  object-glass  does  not  shift  or 
nhake  in  its  cell,  sny  line  holding  an  intMriaJUe  poMxtion  with  respect  to  that  «*»,  maj 
oe  laKen  for  the  conveniionai  or  astronomical  axis  with  equal  eflect. 

*  See  Dr.  Pearson's  Treatise  on   Practical  Astronomy.    Also  Bianchi  Sopra  lo 
^tromentc  de'  Paasagl.    Ephem.  di  Milano,  1824. 
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other  words,  a  dock  may  be.oompared  with  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  by 
a  single  observation,  without  risk  of  greater  error.  By  multiplying 
observations,  of  coarse,  a  yet  greater  degree  of  precision  may  be  obtained. 

(162.)  The  plane  described  by  the  line  of  colli mation  of  a  transit  ought 
to  be  that  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation.  To  ascertain 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  celestial  observation  must  be  resorted  to.  Now,  as 
the  meridian  is  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  pole,  it  necessarily 
bisects  the  diurnal  circles  described  by  all  the  stars,  all  which  describe  the 
two  semicircles  so  arising  in  equal  intervals  of  12  sidereal  hours  each. 
Hence,  if  we  choose  a  star  whose  whole  diurnal  circle  is  above  the  horizon, 
or  which  never  sets,  and  observe  the  moments  of  its  upper  and  lower  tran- 
sits across  the  middle  wire  of  the  telescope,  if  we  find  the  two  semidiurnal 
portions  east  and  west  of  the  plane  described  by  the  telescope  to  be 
described  in  precisely  equal  times,  we  may  be  sure  that  plane  is  the  meridian. 

(163.)  The  angular  intervals  measured  by  means  of  the  transit  instru- 
ment and  clock  are  arcs  of  the  equinoctial,  intercepted  between  circles  of 
declination  passing  through  the  objects  observed ;  and  their  measurement, 
in  this  case,  is  performed  by  no  artificial  graduation  of  circles,  but  by  the 
help  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  which  carries  equal  arcs  of  the  cqui- 
noetial  across  the  meridian,  in  equal  times,  at  the  rate  of  15^  per  sidereal 
hour.     In  all  other  cases^  when  we  would  measure  angular  intervals^  it  is 

Fig.  17. 
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necessary  to  have  recourse  to  circles,  or  portions  of  circles,  constructed  of 
metal  or  other  firm  and  durable  material,  and  mechanically  subdivided  into 
equal  parts,  such  as  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious 
mode  in  which  the  measurement  of  the  angular  interval  between  two 
directions  in  space  can  be  performed  is  as  follows.  Let  A  BCD  be  a 
circle,  divided  into  360  degrees,  (numbered  in  order  from  any  point  0^  in 
the  circumference,  round  to  the  same  point  again,)  and  connected  with  it^ 
oeoftre  by  spokes  or  rays,  x,  y^  z,  firmly  united  to  its  circumference  or 
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limb  At  the  centre  let  a  circular  hole  be  pierced,  in  which  shall  move 
a  pivot  exactly  fitting  it,  carrying  a  tube,  whose  axis,  a 5,  is  exactly 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  or  perpendicular  to  the  pivot ;  and  also 
two  arms,  m,  n,  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  forming  one  piece  with  the  tabe 
and  the  axis }  so  that  the  motion  of  the  axis  on  the  centre  shall  carry  tbe 
tube  and  arms  smoothly  round  the  circle,  to  be  arrested  and  fixed  at  any 
point  we  please,  by  a  contrivance  called  a  damp.  Suppose,  now,  we 
would  measure  the  angular  interval  between  two  fixed  objects,  S,  T.  The 
plane  of  the  circle  must  first  be  adjusted  so  as  to  pass  through  them  both, 
and  immoveably  fixed  and  maintained  in  that  position.  This  done,  let  the 
axis  ab  of  the  tube  be  directed  to  one  of  them,  S,  and  clamped.  Then 
will  a  mark  on  the  arm  m  point  either  exactly  to  some  one  of  the  divisiona 
on  tbe  limb,  or  between  two  of  them  adjacent  In  the  fi^rmer  case,  the 
division  must  be  noted  as  the  reading  of  the  arm  m.  In  the  latter,  the 
fractional  part  of  one  whole  interval  between  the  consecutive  divisions  by , 
which  the  mark  on  m  surpasses  the  last  inferior  division  must  be  estimated 
or  measured  by  some  mechanical  or  optical  means.  (See  art.  165.)  The 
division  and  fractional  part  thus  noted,  and  reduced  into  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  reading  of  the  limb  corresponding 
to  that  position  of  the  tube  a  by  where  it  points  to  the  object  8.'  The 
same  must  then  be  done  for  the  object  T ;  the  tube  pointed  to  it,  and  the 
iimh  "  read  off,*'  the  position  of  the  circle  remaining  meanwhile  unaltered. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that,  if  the  lesser  of  these  readings  be  subtractc^d 
from  the  greater,  th^ir  difference  will  be  the  angular  interval  between  S 
and  T,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  at  whatever  point  of  the  limb 
the  commencement  of  the  graduations  or  the  point  0°  be  situated. 

(164.)  The  very  same  result  will  be  obtained,  if,  instead  of  making  the 
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tube  moveable  upon  the  circle,  we  connect  it  invariably  with  the  latter, 
and  make  both  revolve  together  on  an  axis  concentric  with  the  circle,  and 
forming  one  piece  with  it,  working  in  a  hollow  formed  to  reoeiye  and  fit 
it  in  some  fixed  support.  Such  a  combination  is  represented  in  section  in 
the  annexed  sketch.  T  is  the  tube  or  sight,  fastened,  at pp,  on  the  circle 
AB,  who<$e  axis,  D,  works  in  the  solid  metallic  centring  E,  from  which 
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originates  an  arm,  F,  carrying  at  its  extremity  an  index,  or  other  proper 
marl^,  to  point  out  and  read  off  the  exact  division  of  the  circle  at  B,  the 
point  close  to  it.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  telescope  and  circle  revolve 
through  any  angle,  the  part  of  the  limh  of  the  latter,  which  hy  such 
revolution  is  carried  past  the  index  F,  will  measure  the  angle  described. 
This  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  applying  divided  circles  in  astronomy. 

(165.)  The  index  F  may  either  be  a  simple  pointer,  like  a  clock  hand 
(Jig,  a)]  or  a  vernier  (^fig,  6);  or,  lastly,  a  compound  microscope  (^Jig, 

Fig.  19. 
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c),  represented  in  section  in  fig.  dy  and  furnished  with  a  cross  in  the  oom- 
mon  focus  of  its  object  and  eye-glass,  moveable  by  a  fine-threaded  sorew, 
by  which  the  intersection  of  the  cross  may  be  brought  to  'exact  coincidence 
with  the  image  of  the  nearest  of  the  divisions  of  the  circle  formed  in  the 
focus  of  the  object,  lens  upon  the  very  same  principle  with  that  explained, 
art.  157  for  the  pointing  of  the  telescope,  only  that  here  the  fiducial  cross 
is  made  moveable ;  and  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  screw 
required  for  this  purpose  the  distance  of  that  division  from4he  original  or 
zero  point  of  the  microscope  may  be  estimated.  This  simple  but  delicate 
contrivance  gives  to  the  reading  off  of  a  circle  a  degree  of  accuracy  only 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  microscope,  and  the  perfection  with  which  a 
screw  can  be  executed,  and  places  the  subdivision  of  angles  on  the  same 
footing  of  optical  certainty  which  is  introduced  into  their  measurement  by 
the  use  of  the  telescope.  , 

( 166.)  The  exactness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  must  depend,  1st,  on 
the  precision  with  which  the  tube  a  h  can  be  pointed  to  the  objects ;  2dly, 
on  the  accuracy  of  graduation  of  the  limb ;  8dly,  on  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  subdivision  of  the  intervals  between  any  two  consecutive  gradu- 
ations can  be  performed.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  the  latter  object 
with  any  required  exactness  has  been  explained  in  the  last  article.  With 
regard  to  the  graduation  of  the  limb,  being  merely  of  a  mechanical  nature, 
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we  shall  pass  it  without  remark;  farther  than  this,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  instrament-makiog,  the  amount  of  error  from  this  source  of  inac* 
curacy  is  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  indeed/  With  regard  to  the 
first,  it  must  he  obvious  that,  if  the  sights  a  6  be  nothing  more  than 
simple  crosses,  or  pin-holes  at  the  ends  of  a  hollow  tube,  or  an  eye-hole 
at  one  end,  and  a  cross  at  the  other,  no  greater  nicety  in  pointing  can  be 
expected  than  what  simple  vision  with  the  naked  eye  can  command.  Bat 
if,  in  place  of  these  simple  but  coarse  contrivances,  the  tube  itself  be  oon- 
verted  into  a  telescope^  having  an  object-glass  at  6,  an  eye-piece  at  a,  and 
a  fiducial  cross  in  their  common  focus,  as  explained  in  art.  157;  and  if 
the  motion  of  the  tube  oi\  the  limb  of  the  circle  be  arrested  when  the 
object  is  brought  just  into  coincidence  with  the  intersectional  point  of 
that  cross,  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  may  be  attained 
in  the  pointing  of  the  tube  than  by  the  unassisted  eye,  in  proportion  to 
the  magnifying  power  and  distinctness  of  the  telescope  used. 

(167.)  The  simplest  mode  in  which  the  measurement  of  an  angular  in- 
terval can  be  executed,  is  what  we  have  just  described ;  but,  in  strictness, 
this  mode  is  applicable  only  to  terrestrial  angles,  such  as  those  occupied 
on  the  sensible  horizon  by  the  objects  which  surround  our  station, — be- 
cause these  only  remain  stationary  during  the  interval  while  the  tefescope 
is  shifted  on  the  limb  from  one  object  to  the  other.  But  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens,  by  destroying  this  essential  condition,  renders  the 
direct  measurement  of  aagular  distance  from  obfect  to  object  by  this  meana 
impossible.  The  siime  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  if  we  seek  only 
to  determine  the  interval  between  the  diurnal  circles  described  by  any 
two  celestial  objects.  Suppose  every  star,  in  its  diurnal  revolution,  were 
to  leave  behind  it  a  visible  trace  in  the  heavens, — a  fine  line  of  light,  for 
instance, — then  a  telescope  once  pointed  to  a  star,  so  as  to  have  its  image 
brought  to  coincidence  with  the  intersection  of  the  wires,  would  constantly 
remain  pointed  to  some  portion  or  other  of  this  line,  which  would  there- 
fore continue  to  appear  in  its  field  ad  a  luminous  line,  permaaentiy  inter- 
secting the  same  point,  till  the  star  came  round  again.  From  one  such 
line  to  another  the  telescope  might  be  shifted,  at  leisure,  without  error  ; 
and  then  the  angular  interval  between  the  two  diuri^l  circles,  in  the  plans 
of  the  telescope's  rotation,  might  be  measured.  Now,  though  we  cannot 
see,  the  path  of  a  star  in  the  heavens,  we  can  wait  till  the  star  itself  crosses 
the  field  of  view,  and  seize  the  moment  of  its  passage  to  place  the  inter« 
section  of  its  wires  so  that  the  star  shall  traverse  it;  by  which,  when  the 

'  In  the  great  Ertel  circle  at  Pulkova,  the  probable  amount  of  the  accidental  error 
of  division  is  Btated  by  M.  Struve  not  to  exceed  0"'264.  Desc.  de  I'Oba.  oentrale  de 
Pulkova,  p.  147. 
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ftelesoope  is  well  clamped,  we  equally  well  secure  the  positioji  of  ite  diurnal 
ciTcle  as  if  we  continued  ix>  see  it  ever  so  long.  The  reading  off  of  the 
limb  may  then  be  performed  at  leisure ;  and  when  another  star  comes 
round  irUo  the  plane  of  the  circle,  we  may  unclamp  the  telescope,  and  a 
similar  observation  will  enable  us  to  assign  the  place  of  its  diurnal  circle 
on  the  limb :  and  the  observations  may  be  repeated  alternately,  every  day, 
as  the  stars  pass,  till  we  are  satisfied  with  their  result. 

(168.)  This  is  the  principle  of  the  mui;al  circle,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  such  a  circle  as  we  have  described  tn  art.  163,  firmly  supported,  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  on  a  long  and  powerful  horizontal  axis.  This 
axis  is  let  into  a  massive  pier,  or  wall,  of  stone  (whence  the  name  of  the 
instrument),  and  so  secured  by  screws  as  to  be  capable  of  adjustment 
both  in  a  vertical  and  horizontal  direction )  so  that,  like  the  axis  of  the 
transit,  it  can  be  maintained  in  the  exact  direction  of  the  east  and  west 
points  of  the  horizon,  the  plane  of  the  circle  being  consequently  truly 
meridional. 

(169.)  The  meridian,  being  at  right  angles  to  all  the  diurnal  circles 
described  by  the  stars,  its  arc  intercepted  between  any  two  of  them  will 
measure  the  least  distance  between  these  circles,  and  will  be  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  declinations,  as  also  to  the  difference  of  the  meridian 
cUtiittdes  of  the  objects — at  least  when  corrected  for  refraction.  These 
differences,  then,  are  the  angular  intervals  directly  measured  by  the  mural 
circle.  3ut  from  these,  supposing  the  law  and  amount  of  refraction 
known,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  not  their  differences  only,  but  the  quantities 
themselves,  as  we  shall  now  explain. 

(170.)  The  declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  complement  of  its' 
distance  from  the  pole.  The  pole,  being  a  point  in  the  meridian,  might 
be  directly  observed  on  the  limb  of  the  circle,  if  any  star  stood  exa4Ufy 
therein ;  and  thence  the  polar  distances,  and,  of  course,  the  declinations 
of  all  the  rest,  might  be  at  once  determined.  But  this  not  being  the 
case,  a  bright  «tar  as  near  the  pole  as  can  be  found  is  selected,  and  observed 
in  its  upper  and  lower  culminations;  that  is,  when  it  passes  the  meridian 
above  and  below  the  pole.  Now,  as  its  distance  from  the  pole  remains 
the  same,  the  difference  of  reading  off  the  circle  in  the  two  cases  is,  of 
course  (when  corrected  for  refraction),  equal  to  twice  the  polar  distance 
of  the  star;  the  arc  intercepted  on  the  limb  of  the  circle  being,  in  this 
case,  equal  to  the  angular  diameter  of  the  star's  diurnal  circle.  In  the 
annexed  diagram,  H  P  0  represents  the  celestial  meridian,  P  the  pole, 
B  R,  A  Q,  C  D  the  diurnal  circles  of  stars  which  arrive  on  the  meridian  at 
B,  A,  and  G  in  their  upper  and  at  R,  Q,  D  in  their  lower  culminations, 
of  which  D  and  Q  happen  above  the  horizon  HO.  P  is  the  pole;  and  if 
7 
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Fig.  20.    • 


we  suppose  hpo  to  be  the  mural  circle,  having  S  for  its  centre,  hacpd 
will  be  the  points  on  its  circumference  corresponding  to  B  AGPD  in  the 
heavens.  Now  the  arcs  5  a,  hc,hd,  and  cdaie  given  immediately  bj  ob- 
servation ;  and  since  C  P  =  P  D,  we  have  also  cp=pdy  and  each  of  them 
=  icd,  consequently  the  place  of  the, polar  pointy  as  it  is  called,  upon 
the  limb  of  the  circle  becomes  known,  and  the  arcs  ph,  pa^  pc,  which 
represent  on  the  circle  the  polar  distances  required,  become  also  knovra. 

(171.)  The  situation  of  the  pole  star,  which  is  a  very  brilliant  one,  is 
eminently  favourable  for  this  purpose,  being  only  about  a  degree  and  an  half 
from  the  pole ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  star  usually  and  almost  solely  chosen 
for  this  important  purpose;  the  more  especially  because,  both  its  culmina- 
tions taking  place  at  great  and  not  veiy  different  altitudes,  the  refractions 
by  which  they  are  .affected  ire  of  small  amount,  and  differ  but  slightly 
from  each  other,  so  that  their  correction  is  easily  and  safely  applied.  The 
brightness  of  the  pole  star,  too,  allows  it  to  be  easily  observed  in  the  day- 
time. In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  this  star  is  one  of  constant 
resort  with  astronomers  for  the  adjustment  and  verification  of  instruments 
of  almost  eveiy  descrit)tion.  In  the  case  of  the  transit,  for  instance,  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  object  for  the  application  of  the  method  of  testing 
the  meridional  situation  of  the  instrument  described  in  art  162,  in  fact, 
the  most  advantageous  of  any  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  its  being  the 
most  remote  from  the  zenith,  at  its  upper  culmination,  of  all  bright  stars 
observable  both  above  and  below  the  pole. 

(172.)  The  place  of  the  polar  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural  circle 
once  determined,  becomes  an  origin,  or  zero  point,  firom  which  the  polar 
distances  of  all  objects,  referred  to  other  points  on  the  same  limb,  redden. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  actual  commencement  0°  of  the  graduations 
stand  there,  or  not ;  since  it  is  only  by  the  differences  of  the  leadingjB 
that  the  arcs  on  the  limb  are  determined ;  and  hence  a  great  advantage  is 
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obtained  in  the  power  of  commencing  anew  a  fresh  series  of  obserrations, 
in  which  a  different  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  shall  be 
employed,  and  different  gradoations  brought  into  nse,  by  which  ineqnalities 
of  diyision  may  be  detected  and  neutralized.  This  is  accomplished  prac- 
tically by  detaching  the  telescope  from  its  old  bearings  on  the  circle,  and 
fixing  it  afresh,  by  screws  or  clamps,  on  a  different  part  of  the  circum- 
ference. 

(173.),  A  point  on  the  limb  of  the  mural  circle,  not  less  important 
than  the  polar  point,  is  the  horizontal  point,  which,  being  once  known, 
becomes  in  like  manner  an  origin,  or  zero  pdnt,  from  which  altitudes  are 
reckoned.  The  principle  of  its  determination  is  ultimately  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  polar  point.  As  no  star  exists  in  the  celestial 
horizon,  the  observer  must  seek  to  determine  two  points ,  on  the  limb, 
the  one  of  which  shall  be  precisely  as  fax  below  the  horizontal  point  as 
the  other  is  above  it.  For  this  purpose,  a  star  is  observed  at  its  culmina- 
nation  on  one  night,  by  pointing  the  telescope  directly  to  it,  and  the  next, 
by  pointing  to  the  image  of  the  same  star  reflected  in  the  still,  unruffled 
surface  of  a  fluid  at  perfect  rest.  Mercury,  as  the  most  reflective  fluid 
known,  is  generally  chosen  for  that  use.  As  the  surface  of  a  fluid  at  rest 
is  necessarily  horizontal,  and  as  the  angle  of  reflection,  by  the  laws  of  optics, 
is  equal  to  that  of  incidence,  this  image  will  be  just  as  much  depressed 
below  the  horizon  as  a  star  itself  is  above  it  (allowing  for  the  difference 
of  refraction  at  the  moment  of  observation).  The  arc  intercepted  on  the 
limb  of  the  circle  between  the  star  and  its  reflected  image  thus  consecu- 
tively observed,  when  corrected  for  refraction,  is  the  double  aldtude  of 
the  star,  and  its  point  of  bisection  the  horizontal  point.  The  reflecting 
Bur&ce  of  a  fluid  so  used  for  the  determination  of  the  altitaded  of  objects 
is  called  an  artificial  horizon,^ 

(174.)  The  mural  circle  is,  in  fact,  at  the  same  time,  a  transit  instru- 
ment; and,  if  furnished  with  a 'proper  system  of  vertical  wires  in  the 
focus  of  its  telescope,  may  be  used  as  such.  As  the  axis,  however,  is 
only  supported  at  one  end,  it  has  not  the  strength  and  permanence  neces^ 
sary  for  the  more  delicate  purposes  of  a  transit;  nor  can  it  be  verified,  as 
a  transit  may,  by  the  reversal  of  the  two  ends  of  its  axis,  east  or  west. 

1  By  a  peculiar  and  delicate  manipulation  and  management  of  the  setting  biiectioii 
and  reading  off  of  the  circle,  aided  by  the  use  of  a  moveable  horizontal  micrometio 
wire  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  it  is  found  practicable  to  observe  a  slow  moving 
star  (as  the  pole  star)  on  one  and  the  tame  night ^  both  by  reflection  and  direct  vision, 
sufficiently  near  to  either  culmination  to  give  the  horizontal  point,  without  «isking  the 
ehange  of  refraction  in  twenty- f6ar  hours;  so  that  this  source  of  error  is  thus  com- 
pletely eUminated. 
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Nothing,  however,  prevents  a  divided  circle  being  permaoently  i 
on  the  axis  of  a  transit  instrument,  either  near  to  one  of  its  extremitieay 
or  close  to  the  telescope,  so  as  to  revolve  with  it,  the  reacQng  off  bong 
performed  by  one  or  more  microscopes  fixed  on  one  of  its  piers.  Such,  an 
instrument  is  called  a  transit  circle,  or  a  meridian  oirclb,  and  serves 
for  the  simultaneous  determination  of  the  right  ascensions  and  pokr  dis- 
tances of  objects  observed  with  it;  the  time  of  transit  being  noted  by  the 
dock,  and  the  circle  being  read  off  by  the  lateral  microscopes.  There  is 
much  advantage,  when  extensive  catalogues  of  small  stars  have  to  be 
formed,  in  this  simultaneous  determination  of  both  their  celestial  oo^>rdi- 
nates :  to  which  may  be  added  the  &cility  of  applying  to  the  moridian 
eirole  a  telescope  of  any  length  and  optical  power.  The  oonstmotion  of 
the  mural  circle  renders  this  highly  inconvenient,  and  indeed  impractioable 
beyond  very  moderate  limits. 

(175.)  The  determination  of  the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  of  an 
instrument  is  of  such  essential  importance  in  astronomy,  that  the  student 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  every  means  employed  for  this  purpose. 
These  are,  the  artificial  horizon,  the  plumb-line,  the  level,  and  the  colli- 
mator. The  artificial  horizon  has  been  already  explained.  The  plumb- 
line  is  a  fine  thread  or  wire,  to  which  is  suspended  a  weight,  whose  osdl^ 
lations  are  impeded  and  quickly  reduced  to  rest  by  plunging  it  in  water. 
The  direction  ultimately  assumed  by  such  a  line,  admitting  its  perfed 
fiexibility,  is  that  of  gravity,  or  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still 
water.  Its  applicati6n  to  the  purposes  of  astronomy  is,  howev^,  so  deli- 
eate,  and  difficult,  and  liable  to  error,  unless  extraordinary  precautions  are 
taken  in  its  ase,  that  it  is  at  present  almost  universally  abandoned,  foi 
the  more  convenient,  and  equally  exact  instrument  the  level. 

(176.)  The  level  is  a  glass  tube  nearly  filled  with  a  liquid,  (spirit  of 
wine,  or  sulphuric  ether,  being  thus  now  generally  used,  on  account  of 

Fig.  21. 


their  extreme  nujhdity,  and  not  being  liable  to  freese,)  the  bubble  in 
which,  when  the  tube  is  placed  horizontally,  would  rest  indifferently  in 
any  part  if  the  tube  could  be  mathematically  straighL    But  that  being 
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impossible  to  execute;  and  every  tube  having  some  slight  curvature ;  if 
the  coDvez  side  be  placed  upwards  the  bubble  will  occupy  the  higher  pari^ 
ai^in  the  figure  (where  the  curvature  is  purposely  exaggerated).  Suppose 
such  a  tube,  as  A  B,  firmly  fastened  on  a  straight  bar,  0  D,  and  markM 
at  a  h,  two  points  distant  by  the  length  of  the  bubble;  then,  if  the 
instrument  be  so  placed  that  the  bubble  shall  occupy  this  interval,  it  is 
clear  that  C  D  can  have  no  other  than  one  definite  inclination  to  the  hori- 
son ;  because,  were  it  ever  so  little  moved  one  way  or  other,  the  bubble 
would  shift  its  place,  and  run  towards  the  elevated  side.  Suppose,  now, 
that  we  would  ascertain  whether  any  given  line  P  Q  be  horizontal ;  let 
the  base  of  the  level  C  D  be  set  upon  it,  and  note  the  points  a  h,  between 
which  the  bubble  is  exactly  contained ;  then  turn  the  level  end  for  end, 
80  that  G  shall  rest  on  Q,  and  D  on  P.  If  then  the  bubble  continue  to 
occupy  the  same  place  between  a  and*5,  it  is  evident  that  P  Q  can  be  vo 
otherwise  than  horizontal.  If  not,  the  side  towards  which  the  bubble 
runs  is  highest,  and  must  be  lowered.  Astronomical  levels  are  furnished 
with  a  divided  scale,  by  which  the  places  of  the  ends  of  the  bubble  can 
be  nicely  marked ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  can  be  executed  with  such 
delicacy,  as  to  indicate  a  single  second  of  angular  deviation  from  exact 
horizontality.  In  such  levels  accident  is  not  trusted  to  to  give  the  requi- 
site curvature.  They  are  ground  and  polished  internally  by  peculiar 
mechanical  processes  of  great  delicacy. 

(177.)  The  mode  in  which  a  level  may  be  applied  to  find  the  horizontal 
point  on  the  limb  of  a  vertical  divided  circle  may  be  thus  explained ;  let 
A  B  be  a  telescope  firmly  fixed  to  such  a  circle,  D  E  F,  and  moveable  in 
one  with  it  on  a  horizontal  axis  C,  which  must  be  like  that  of  a  transit^ 
Bosoeptible  of  reversal  (see  art.  161)  and  with  which  the  circle  is  insep- 
arably connected.  Direct  the  telescope  on  some  distant  well-defined  object 
8,  and  bisect  it  by  its  horizontal  wire,  and  in  this  position  clamp  it  fast 
Let  L  be  a  level  fastened  at  right  angles  to  an  arm,  L  E  F,  furnished  with 
a  microscope,  or  vernier  at  F,  and,  if  we  please,  another  at  E.  Let  this 
arm  be  fitted  by  grinding  on  the  axis  C,  but  capable  of  moving  smoothly 
on  it  without  carrying  it  round,  and  also  of  being  clamped  fast  on  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  moving  until  required.  While  the  telescope  is  kept 
fixed  on  the  object  S^  let  the  level  be  set  so  as  to  bring  its  bubble  to  the 
marks  a  b,  and  clamp  it  there.  Then  will  the  arm  L  C  F  have  some  oer^ 
tain  determinate  inclination  (no  matter  what)  to  the  horizon.  In  ihib 
position  let  the  circle  be  read  off  at  F,  and  then  let  the  whole  apparatus 
be  reversed  by  turning  its  horizontal  axis  end  for  end,  without  undamping 
the  level  arm  from  the  axis.  This  done,  by  the  motion  of  the  whole  in- 
strument (level  and  all)  on  its  axis,  restore  the  level  to  its  horisontal  pen- 
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tion  with  the  bubble  at  a  h.  Then  we  are  sore  that  tho  telescope  has 
now  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizon  the  other  wa^y  that  it  had  when 
pointed  to  S^  and  the  reading  off  at  F  will  not  have  been  changed.  Now 
nnclamp  the  level,  and  keeping  it  nearly  horizontal,  turn  round  the  circle 
on  the  axis,  so  as  to  carry  back  the  telescope  through  the  zenith  to  S,  and 
in  that  position  clamp  the  circle  and  telescope  fast.  Then  it  is  evident 
that  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  zenith  distance  of  S  has  been  moved  over 
by  the  axis  of  the  telescope  from  its  last  position.  Lastly,  without  un- 
clamping  the  telescope  and  circle,  let  the  level  be  once  more  rectified. 
Then  will  the  arm  L  E  F  once  more  assume  the  same  definite  position 
with  respect  to  the  horizon ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  circle  be  again  read 
off,  the  difference  between  this  and  the  previous  reading  must  measure  the 
arc  of  its  circumference  which  has  passed  under  the  point  F,  which  may 
be  considered  as  having  all  the  while  retained  an  invariable  position. 
This  difference,  then,  will  be  the  double  zenith  distance  of  S,  and  its  half 
will  be  the  zenith  distance  simply,  the  complement  of  which  is  its  altitude. 
Thus  the  altitude  corresponding  to  a  ^ven  reading  of  the  limb  becomes 
known,  or,  in  other  words,  the  horizontal  point  on  the  limb  is  asoertuned. 
Circuitous  as  this  process  may  appear,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  employ- 
ing the  level  for  this  purpose  which  does  not  in  the  end  come  to  the  same 
thing.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  level  is  used  as  a  mere  JidtictcU  re- 
ference, to  preserve  a  horizontal  point  once  well  determined  by  other 
means,  which  is  done  by  adjusting  it  so  as  to  stand  level  when  die  tele- 
scope is  truly  horizontal,  and  thus  leaving  it,  depending  on  the  permanence 
of  its  adjustment. 

(178.)  The  last,  but  probably  not  the  least  exact,  as  it  certainly  is,  in 
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innumerable  cases,  the  most  convenient  means  of  ascertaining  the  horizon' 
tal  pointy  is  that  afforded  by  the  floating  collimator,  an  invention  of  Cap- 
tain Kater,  but  of  which  the  optical  principle  was  first  employed  by  Rit- 
tenhouse,  in  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  definite  direction  in  space 
by  the  emergence  of  parallel  rays  from  a  material  object  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  fixed  lens.  This  elegant  ins'trument  is  nothing  more  than  a 
small  telescope  famished  with  a  cross-wire  in  its  focus,  and  fastened  hori- 
aontally,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be,  on  a  flat  iron  JUxUy  which  is  made  to 
Bwim  on  mercury,  and  which,  of  coarse,  will,  when  left  to  itself,  assume 
always  one  and  the  same  invariable  inclination  to  the  horizon.  If  the 
cross-wires  of  the  collimator  be  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  being  in  the  focus' 
of  its  object-glass,  the  rays  from  them  will  issue  parallel,  and  will  there- 
Fig.  28. 
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fore  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  object-glass  of  any 
other  telescope,  in  which  they  will  form  an  image  as  if  thej/  cajnefrom 
a  cdesHal  object  in  their  direction,  i.  e.  at  an  altitude  equal  to  their  decli- 
nation. Thus  the  intersection  of  the  cross  of  the  collimator  may  be  ob- 
served as  if  it  were  a  star,  and  that,  however  near  the  two  telescopes  are 
to  each  other.  By  transferring  then,  the  collimator  still  floating  on  a  ves- 
sel of  mercury  from  the  o^  side  to  the  other  of  a  circle,  we  are  furnished 
with  two  quaxi-ceUsfial  objects,  at  precisely  equal  altitudes,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  centre ;  and  if  these  be  observed  in  succession  with  the  tele- 
scope of  the  circle,  bringing  its  cross  to  bisect  the  image  of  the  cross  of  the 
collimator  (for  which  end  the  wires  of  the  latter  cross  are  purposely  set 
45^  inclined  to  the  horizon),  the  diflerence  of  the  readings  on  its  limb 
will  be  twice  the  tenith  distance  of  either ;  whence,  as  in  the  last  article, 
the  horizontal  or  zenith  point  is  immediately  determined.  Another,  and, 
in  many  respects,  preferable  form  of  the  floating  collimator,  in  which  the 
telescope  is  vertical^  and  whereby  the  zenith  point  is  directly  ascertained', 
is  described  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1828,  p,  257,  by  the  same  author. 

(179.)  By  far  the  neatest  and  most  delicate  application  of  ih^  princi- 
ple of  coUimation  of  Rittenhouse,  however,  is  suggested  by  Benzenberg, 
which  affords  at  once,  and  by  a  single  observation,  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  nadir  point  of  an  astronomical  circle.     In  this  combination,  tho 
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telescope  of  the  circle  is  its  own  ooUimator.  The  object'  observed  is  the 
central  intersectional  cross  of  the  wires  in  its  own  focus  reflected  in  mt^- 
curj.  A  strong  illamination  being  thrown  upon  the  system  of  wires 
(art.  160)  by  a  lateral  lamp,  the  telescope  of  the  instrument  is  directed 
yerticallj  downwards  towards  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  as  in  the  figure 
annexed.  The  rays  diverging  from  the  wires  issue  in  parallel  pencils 
from  the  object-glass,  are  incident  on  the  mercury,  and  arc  thence  re- 
flected back  (without  losing  their  parallel  cl^racter)  to  the  object-glass, 
which  is  therefore  enabled  to  collect  them  again  in  its  focus.  Thus  is 
formed  a  reflected  image  of  the  system  of  cross-wires,  which,  when 
brought  by  the  slow  motion  of  the  telescope  to  exact  coincidence  (inter- 
section upon  intersection)  with  the  real  system  as  seen  in  the  eye-piece 
of  the  instrument,  indicates  the  precise  and  rigorous  yerticalitj  of  the 
optica]  axis  of  the  telescope  when  directed  to  the  nadir  point. 

(180.)  The  transit  and  mural  circle  are  essentially  meridian  instm- 
ments,  being  used  only  to  observe  the  stars  at  the  moment  of  their 
meridian  passage.  Independent  of  this  being  the  most  fleiyourable  mo- 
ment for  seeing  them,  it  is  that  in  which  their  diurnal  motion  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  It  is  therefore  easier  at  this  time  than  it  could  be  at  any 
other,  to  place  the  telescope  exactly  in  their  true  direction ;  since  their 
apparent  course  in  the  field  of  view  being  parallel  to  the  horizontal  thread 
of  the  system  of  wires  therein,  they  pay,  by  giving  a  fine  motion  to  the 
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telescope,  be  brought  to  exact  coincidence  with  it,  and  time  may  be 
allowed  to  examine  and  correct  this  coincidence,  if  not  at  first  accurately 
hit,  which  is  the  case  in  no  other  sitoation.  *  Generally  speaking,  all 
angular  magnitudes  which  it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  exactly,  should, 
if  possible,  be  observed  at  their  maxima  or  minima  of  increase  or  dimi- 
Dution;  because  at  these  points  they  remain  not  perceptibly  changed 
daring  a  time  long  enough  tg  complete,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  to 
repeat  and  verify,  our  observations  in  a  careful  and  leisurely  manner. 
The  angle  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  is  in  this  predicament,  is  the 
altitude  of  the  star,  which  attains  its  maximum  or  minimum  on  the 
meridian,  and  which  is  measured  on  the  limb  of  the  mural  circle. 

(181.)  The  purposes  of  astronomy,  however,  require  that  an  observer 
should  possess  the  means  of  observing  any  object  not  directly  on  the 
meridian,  but  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal  course,  or  wherever  it  may 
present  itself  in  the  heavens.  Now,  a  point  in  the  sphere  is  determined 
by  reference  to  two  great  circles  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  or  of  two 
circles,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  pole  of  the  other.  These,  in 
the  language  of  geometry,  are  co-ordinates  by  which  its  situation  is 
ascertained:  for  instance, — on  the  earth,  a  place  is  known  if  we  know 
its  longitude  and  latitude;  — in  the  starry  heavens,  if  we  know  its  right 
ascension  and  declination;  —  in  the  visible  hemisphere,  if  we  know  its 
azimuth  and  altitude,  &c. 

(182.)  To  observe  an  object  at  any  point  of  its  diurnal  course,  we  must 
possess  the  means  of  directing  a  telescope  to  it;  which,  therefore,  must  be 
capable  of  motion  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and  the 
amount  of  its  angular  motion  in  each  must  be  measured  on  two  circles 
co-ordinate  to  each  other,  whose  planes  must  be  parallel  to  those  in  which 
the  telescope  moves.  The  practical  accomplishment  of  this  condition  is 
effected  by  making  the  axis  of  one  of  the  circles  penetrate  that  of  the 
other  at  right  angles.  The  pierced  axis  turns  on  fixed  supports,  while 
the  other  has  no  connection  with  any  external  support,  but  is  sustained 
entirely  by  that  which  it  penetrates,  which  is  strengthened  and  enlarged 
at  the  point  of  penetration  to  receive  it  The  annexed  figure  exhibits 
the  simplest  form  of  such  a  combination,  though  very  far  indeed  from 
the  best  ia  point  of  mechanism.  The  two  circles  are  read  off  by  ver- 
niers, or  microscopes;  the  one  attached  to  the  fixed  support  which 
cairies  the  principal  axis,  the  other  to  an  arm  projecting  from  that  axis. 
Both  circles  also  are  susceptible  of  being  clamped,  the  damps  being 
attached  to  the  same  ultimate  bearing  with  which  the  apparatus  for 
leading  off  is  connected. 

(183.)  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  combination,  however  its  principal 
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axis  be  poiuted  (provided  that  its  direction  be'invariabley)  will  enable  as 
to  ascertain  the  situation  of  any  object'  with  respect  to  the  observer's 
station,  by  angles  reckoned  upon  two  great  circles  in  the  visible  hemi- 
sphere, one  of  which  has  for  its  poles  the  prolongations  of  the  principal 
axis  or  the  vanishing  points  of  a  system  of  lines  parallel  to  it,  and  the 
other  passes  always  through  these  poles :  for  the  former  great  circle  is 
the  vanishing  line  of  all  planes  parallel  to  the  circle  A  B,  while  the 
latter,  in  any  position  of  the  instrument,  is  the  vanishing  line  of  all  the 
planes  parallel  to  the  circle  G  H ;  and  these  two  planes  being,  by  the 
construction  of  the  instrument,  at  right  angles,  the  great  circles,  which 
are  their  vanishing  lines,  must  be  so  too.  Now,  if  two  great  circles  of 
a  sphere  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  one  will  always  pass 
through  the  other's  poles. 

(184.)  There  are,  however,  but  two  positions  in  which  such  an  appa- 
ratus can  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  of  any  practical  utility  in  astronomy. 
The  first  is,  when  the  principal  axis  C  D  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 
and  therefore  points  to  the  poles  of  the  heavens  which  are  the  vanishing 
points  of  all  lines  in  this  system  of  parallels;  and  when,  of  course,  the 
plane  of  the  circle  A  B  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  equator,  aiM  therefore 
has  the  equinoctial  for  its  vanishing  circle,  and  measures,  by  its  arcs  read 
off,  hour  angles,  or  differences  of  right  ascension.  In  this  case,  the  great 
circles  in  the  heavens,  corresponding  to  the  various  positions,  which  the 
circle  G  H  can  be  made  to  assi  me,  by  the  rotation  of  the  instrument 
round  its  axis  C  D,  are  all  hour-circles ;  and  the  arcs  read  off  on  this 
inrcle  will  be  cteclinations,  or  polar  distances,  or  their  differences. 
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(185.)  In  this  podtion  the  apparatus  assumes  the  name  of  an  e^^uaio- 
rial,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  a  parallactic  iDstniment.  It  is  a  most 
convenient  instrument  for  all  such  ohservations  as  require  an  ohject  to  he 
kept  long  in  vieW;  hecause,  heing  once  set  upon  the  ohject,  it  can*  he  fol* 
lowed  as  long  as  we  please  hj  a  nngle  motion,  i.  e.  hy  merely  turning  the 
whole  apparatus  round  on  its  polar  axis.  For  since,  when  the  telescope 
18  set  on  a  star,  the  angle  hetween  its  direction  and  that  of  the  polar  axis  is 
equal  to  the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  it  follows,  that  when  turned  ahout 
its  axis,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  telescope  on  the  circle  G-  H, 
the  point  to  which  it  is  directed  will  always  lie  in  the  small  circle  of  the 
heavens  coincident  with  the  star's  diurnal  path.  In  many  ohservations 
this  b  an  inestimahle  advantage,  and  one  which  belongs  to  no  other  instru- 
ment. The  equatorial  is  also  used  for  determining  the  place  of  an  un- 
known by  comparison  with  that  of  a  known  object,  in  a  manner  to  he 
described  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  adjustments  of  the  equatorial  are 
somewhat  complicated  and  di£Bcult.  They  are  best  performed  in  this 
manner :  —  1st,  Follow  the  pole  star  round  its  whole  diurnal  course,  by 
which  it  will  become  evident  whether  the  polar  axis  is  directed  above  or 
below,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  of  the  true  pole, — and  ^x>rrect  it  accord- 
ingly  (without  any  attempt,  during  this  process,  to  correct  the  errors,  if 
any,  in  the  position  of  the  declination  axis).  2dly,  after  the  polar  axis  is 
thus  brought  into  adjustment,  place  the  plane  of  the  declination  circle  in 
or  near  the  meridian ;  and,  having  there  secured  it,  observe  the  transits 
of  several  known  stars  of  widely  different  declinations.  If  the  intervals 
between  these  transits  correspond  to  the  known  differences  of  Nright  asoen- 
mons  of  the  stars,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  telescope  describes  a  true 
meridian,  and  that,  therefore,  the  declination  axis  is  truly  perpendicular 
to  the  polar  one }  —  if  not,  the  deviation  of  the  intervals  from  this  law 
will  indicate  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the  axis  in 
question,  and  enable  us  to  correct  it.' 

(186.)  A  very  great  improvement  has,  within  a  few  years  of  the  present 
time,  been  introduced  into  the  construction  of  the  equatorial  instrument. 
It  consists  in  applying  a  clockwork  movement  to  turn  the  whole  instru- 
ment round  upon  its  polar  axis,  and  so  to  follow  the  diurnal  motion  of 
any  celestial  object,  without  the  necessity  of  the  observer's  nvanual  inter- 
vention.    The  driving  power  is  the  descent  of  a  weight  which  oommuni- 

>  See  Littrow  on  the  Adjoatment  of  the  Equatorial  (Mem.  Ast.  Soc.  vol.  il  p.  45), 
where  formalsB  are  given  for  ascertaining  the  amount  and  direction  of  all  the  roisad- 
justmentfl  simultaneously.  But  the  practical  observer,  who  wishes  to  avoid  bewilder 
ing  himself  by  doing  two  things  at  once,  had  better  proceed  as  recommended  in  the 
text. 
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cates  motion  to  a  train  of  wheelwork^  and  thus,  ultimately,  to  the  poUr 
axis,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  too  swift  descent  is  controlled  and  regu- 
lated to  the  exact  and  uniform  rate  required  to  give  that  axis  one  turn  hi 
24  hours,  by  connecting  it  with  a  regulating  clock,  or  (which  is  found 
preferable  in  practice)  by  exhausting  all  the  superfluous  energy  of  the 
driving  power,  by  causing  it  to  overcome  a  regulated  friction.  Artists 
have  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  smootii,  uniform,  and  regula- 
ble motion,  which,  when  so  applied,  serves  to  retain  any  object  on  which  the 
telescope  may  be  set,  commodiously,  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view  for 
whole  hours  in  succession,  leaving  the  attention  of  the  observer  undis- 
tracted  by  having  a  mechanical  movement  to  direct,  and  with  both  hk 
hands  at  liberty. 

(187.)  The  other  position  in  which  such  a  compound  apparatus  as  we 
have  described  in  art.  182  may  be  advantageously  mounted,  is  that  in 
which  the  principal  axis  occupies  a  vertical  position,  and  the  one  circle,  A 
B,  consequently  corresponds  to  the  celestial  horizon,  and  the  other,  O  H, 
to  a  vertical  circle  of  the  heavens.  The  angles  measured  on  the  former 
are  therefore  azimuths,  or  differences  of  azimuth,  and  those  of  the  latter 
zenith  distances,  or  altitudes,  according  as  the  graduation  commences  firom 
the  upper  point  of  its  limb,  or  from  one  90°  distant  from  it  It  is  there- 
fore known  by  the  name  of  an  azimuth  and  altitude  instrum^nL  The 
vertical  position  of  its  principal  axis  is  secured  either  by  a  plumb-line 
suspended  from  the  upper  end,  which,  however  it  be  turned  round,  should 
continue  always  to  intersect  one  and  the  same  fiducial  mark  near  its  lower 
extremity,  or  by  a  level  fixed  directly  across  it,  whose  bubble  ought  not 
to  shift  its  place,  on  moving  the  instrument  in  azimuth.  The  north  or 
south  point  on  the  horizontal  circle  is  ascertained  by  bringing  the  vertical 
circle  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  by  the  same  criterion  by 
which  the  azimuthal  adjustment  of  the  transit  is  performed  (art  162), 
and  noting,  in  this  position,  the  reading  off  of  the  lower  circle;  or  by  the 
following  process. 

(188.)  Let  a  bright  star  be  observed  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  meridian,  by  bringing  it  on  the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope. 
In  this  position  let  the  horizontal  circle  be  read  off,  and  the  telescope 
securely  clamped  on  the  vertical  one.  When  the  star  has  passed  the 
meridian,  and  is  in  the  descending  point  of  its  daily  course,  let  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  moving  the  whole  instrument  round  to  the  west,  without,  how- 
ever, unclamping  the  telescope,  until  it  comes  into  the  field  of  view;  and 
until,  by  continuing  the  horizontal  motion,  the  star  and  the  cross  of  tiie 
wires  come  once  more  to  coincide.  In  this  position  it  is  evident  the  star 
must  have  the  same  precise  altitude  above  the  western  horizon^  that  it  had 
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a|  the  moment  of  the  first  ohservation  above  the  eastern.  At  this  point 
let  the  motion  be  arrested,  and  the  horizontal  circle  be  again  read  off. 
The  difference  of  the  readings  will  be  the  azimuthal  arc  described  in  the 
interval  Now,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  altitudes  of  any  star  ar^  eqaal 
on  either  side  of  the  meridian,  its  azimtUhs,  whether  reckoned  both  from 
the  north  or  both  from  the  south  point  of  the  horizon,  must  also  be  equal, 
— consequently  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon  must  bisect  the 
uimuthal  arc  thus  determined,  and  will  therefore  become  known. 

(189.)  This  method  of  determiniug  the  north  and  south  points  of  a 
horizontal  circle  is  called  the  **  method  of  equal  altitudes,"  and  is  of  great 
and  constant  use  in  practical  astronomy.  If  we  note,  at  the  moments  of 
the  two  observations^  the  time,  by  a  dock  or  chronometer,  the  instant 
half-way  between  them  will  be  tbe  moment  of  the  star's  meridian  passage, 
whioh  may  thus  be  determined  without  a  transit;  and,  vice  versd,  the 
error  of  a  clock  or  chronometer  may  by  this  process  be  discovered.  For 
this  last  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  instrument  should  be  pro- 
Tided  with  a  horizontal  circle  at  all.  Any  means  by  wbich  altitudes  can 
be  measured  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  moments  when  the  same  star 
arrives  at  equal  altitudes  in  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  its  diurnal 
course ;  and,  these  once  known,  the  instant  of  meridian  passage  and  the 
error  of  the  clock  become  also  known. 

(190.)  Thus  also  a  meridian  line  may  be  drawn  and  a  meridian  mark 
erected.  For  the  readings  on  the  north  and  south  points  on  the  limb  of 
the  horizontal  circle  being  known,  the  vertical  circle  may  be  brought  ex- 
actly into  the  plane  of  tbe  meridian,  by  setting  it  to  that  precise  reading. 
This  done,  let  the  telescope  be  depressed  to  the  north  horizon,  and  let  tbe 
point  intersected  there  by  its  cross-wires  be  noted,  and  a  mark  erected 
there,  and  let  the  same  be  done  for  the  south  horizon.  Tbe  line  joining 
these  points  is  a  meridian  line,  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  hori- 
mntal  circle.     The  marks  may  be  made  secure  and  permanent  if  required* 

(191.)  One  of  the  chief  purposes  to  which  the  altitude  and  azimuth 
circle  is  applicable  is  the  investigation  of  the  amount  and  laws  of  refrao- 
tion.  For,  by  following  with  it  a  circumpolar  star  which  passes  the 
sonith,  and  another  which  grazes  the  horizon,  through  their  whole  diurnal 
course,  the  exact  apparent  form  of  their  diurnal  orbits,  or  the  ovals  into 
which  their  circles  are  distorted  by  refraction,  can  be  traced ;  and  their 
deviation  from  circles,  being  at  every  moment  given  by  the  nature  of  the 
observation  in  (he  direction  in  which  the  re/ractian  itself  takes  place  (i.  e. 
in  altitude),  is  made  a  matter  of  direct  observation. 

(192.)  The  zenidt  sector  and  the  tlieodolite  are  peculiar  modificiitionp 
of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument.     The  former  is  adapted  for  the 
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very  exact  observatdon  of  stare  in  or  near  the  zenith,  by  giving  a  great 
length  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  suppressing  all  the  circumference  of  the 
vertical  circle,  except  a  few  degrees  of  its  lower  part,  by  which  a  great 
length  of  radius,  and  a  consequent  proportional  enlargement  6t  the  divi- 
sions of  its  arc,  is  obtained.  The  latter  is  especially  devoted  to  the  mea^ 
sures  of  horizontal  angles  between  terrestrial  objects,  in  which  the  telescope 
never  requires  to  be  elevated  more  than  a  few  degrees,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  vertical  circle  is  either  dispensed  with,  or  executed  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  with  less  delicacy;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care 
is  bestowed  on  securing  the  exact  perpendicularity  of  the  plane  of  the 
telescope's  motion,  by  resting  its  horizontal  axis  on  two  supports  like  the 
piers  of  a  transit-instrument,  which  themselves  are  firmly  bedded  on  the 
spokes  of  the  horizontal  circle,  and  turn  with  it. 

(193.)  The  next  instrument  we  shall  describe  is  one  by  whose  aid  the 
angular  distance  of  any  two  objects  may  be  measured,  or  the  altitude  of 
a  single  one  determined,  either  by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  visible 
horizon  (such  as  the  sea-offing,  allowing  for  its  dip),  or  from  its  own  reflec- 
tion on  the  surface  of  mercury.  It  is  the  sextant,  or  quadrant,  commonly 
called  Hadley^Sy  from  its  reputed  inventor,  though  the  priority  of  inven- 
tion belongs  undoubtedly  to  Newton,  whose  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
navigator  are  thus  doubled,  by  his  having  furnished  at  once  the  only 
theory  by  which  his  vessel  can  be  securely  guided,  and  the  only  instru- 
ment which  has  ever  been  found  to  avail,  in  applying  that  theory  to  its 
nautical  uses.' 

(194.)  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  the  optical  property  of  re- 
flected rays,  thus  announced: — ''The  angle  between  the  first  and  last 
directions  of  a  ray  which  has  suffered  two  reflections  in  one  plane  is  equal  to 
twice  the  inclination  of  the  reflecting  surfaces  to  each  other.  Let  A  B  be 
the  limb  or  graduated  arc,  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  60°  in  extent,  but 
divided  into  120  equal  parts.  On  the  radius  0  B  let  a  silvered  plane  glass 
D  be  fixed,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  on  the  moveable 
radius  C  E  let  another  such  silvered  glass,  C,  be  fixed.  The  glass  D  is 
permanently  fixed  parallel  to  A  C,  and  only  one  half  of  it  is  silvered,  the 
other  half  allowing  objects  to  be  seeiv  through  it.  The  glass  C  is  wholly 
silvered,  and  its  plane  is  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  moveable  radius  C  £, 

.  *  Newton  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  suppresBed  it.  The  description  of 
the  instrument  was  found,  after  the  death  of  Halley,  among  his  papers,  in  Newton's 
own  handwriting,  by  his  executor,  who  communicated  the  papers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
twenty-five  years  after  Newton's  death,  and  eleven  after  the  publication  of  Hadley's 
faivention,  which  might  be,  and  probably  was,  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  New- 
ton\|  though  Button  insinuates  the  contrary. 
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at  the  extremity  E  of  which  a  vernier  is  placed  to  read  off  the  divisions 
of  the  limb.  On  the  radius  A  0  is  set  a  telescope  F,  through  which  any 
object,  Q,  may  be  seen  by  direct  rays  which  pass  through  the  unsilvered 
portion  of  the  glass  D,  while  another  object,  P,  is  seen  through  the  same 
telescope,  by  rays,  which,  after  reflection  at  C,  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
silvered  part  of  D,  and  are  thence  directed  by  a  second  reflection  into  the 


telescope.  The  two  images  so  formed  will  both  be  seen  in  the  field  of 
view  at  once,  and  by  moving  the  radius  C  E  will  (if  the  reflectors  be  truly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle)  meet  and  pass  over,  without  oblit- 
erating each  other.  The  motion,  however,  is  arrested  when  they  meet, 
and  at  this  point  the  angle  included  between  the  direction  C  P  of  one  ob- 
ject, and  F  Q  of  the  other,  is  twice  the  angle  E  C  A  included  between  the 
fixed  and  moveable  radii  0  A,  C  E.  Now,  the  graduations  of  the  limb 
being  purposely  made  only  half  as  distant  as  would  correspond  to  degrees, 
the  arc,  A  E,when  read  off,  as  if  the  graduations  were  whole  degrees,  will, 
in  fact,  read  double  its  real  amount,  and  therefore  the  numbers  so  read  off 
will  express,  not  the  angle  E  C  A,  but  its  double,  the  angle  subtended  by 
the  objects. 

(195.)  To  determine  the  exact  distances  between  the  stars  by  direct 
observation  is  comparatively  of  little  service ;  but  in  nautical  astronomy 
ihe  measuremenf  of  their  distances  from  the  moon,  and  of  their  altitudes, 
is  of  essential  importance ;  and  as  the  sextant  requires  no  fixed  support, 
but  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  used  on  ship-board,  the  utility  of  the 
instrument  becomes  at  once  obvious.  For  altitudes  at  sea,  as  no  level, 
plumb-line,  or  artificial  horizon  can  be  used,  the  sea-offing  affords  the  only 
resource ;  and  the  image  of  the  star  observed,  seen  by  reflection,  is  brought 
to  coincide  with  the  boundary  of  the  sea  seen  by  direct  rays.  Thus  the 
altitude  above  the  sea-line  is  found ;  and  this  corrected  for  the  dip  of  the 
/        horizon  (art.  23)  gives  the  true  altitude  of  the  star.     On  land,  an  artifi- 
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cial  horison  may  be  used  (art  173),  and  the  consideraiioQ  of  dip  is  ren- 
dered unnecessarj. 

(196.)  The  adjustments  of  the  sextant  are  simple.     They  consist  in 
fixing  the  two  refiectors,  the  one  on  the  revolving  radius  G  E,  tho  other 
oh  the  fixed  one  CB,  so  as  to  have  their  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  circle,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  when  the  reading  of  the 
instrument  is  zero.     This  adjustment  in  the  latter  respect  is  of  little 
moment,  as  its  effect  is  to  produce  a  constant  error,  whose  amount  is 
readily  ascertained  by  bringing  the  two  images  of  one  and  the  same  star 
or  other  distant  object  to  coincidence ;  when  the  instrument  ought  to  read 
sero,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  angle  which  it  does  read  is  the  zero  correction 
and  must  be  subtracted  from  ail  angles  measured  with  the  sextant.     The 
former  adjustments  are  essential  to  be*  maintained,  and  are  performed  by 
small  screws,  by  whose  aid  either  or  both  the  glasses  may  be  tilted  a  little 
one  way  or  another  until  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a  vertical  line  (a 
plumb-line)  can  be  brought  to  coincidence  over  their  whole  extent^  so  as 
to  form  a  single  unbroken  straight  line,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
moveable  arm,  in  the  middle  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  whose 
axis  is  carefully  adjusted  by  the  optician  to  parallelism  with  the  plane  of 
the  limb.     In  practice  it  is  usual  to  leave  only  the  reflector  D  on  the  fixed 
radius  adjustable,  that  on  the  moveable  being  set  to  great  nicety  by  the 
maker.     In  this  case  the  best  way  of  making  the  adjustment  is  to  view  a 
pair  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  (one  being  horisontal,  tho 
other  vertical)  through  the  telescope  of  the  instrument,  holding  the  plane 
of  its  limb  vertical,  —  then  having  brought  the  horizontal  line  and  its 
reflected  image  to  coincidence  by  the  motion  of  the  radius,  the  two 
images  of  the  vertical  arm  must  be  brought  to  coincidence  by  tilting  one 
way  or  other  the  fixed  reflector  D  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  with 
which  every  sextant  is  provided  for  that  purpose.     When  both  lines  coin- 
cide in  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  adjustment  is  correct. 

(197.)  The  reflecting  circle  is  an  instrument  destined  for  the  same  uses 
as  the  sextant,  but  morc  complete,  the  circle  being  entirc,  and  the  divi- 
sions carried  all  round.  It  is  usually  furnished  with  thi^  verniers,  so  as 
to  admit  of  three  distinct  readings  off,  by  the  average  of  which  the  error 
of  graduation  and  of  reading  is  reduced.  This  is  altogether  a  very  refined 
and  elegant  instrument 

(198.)  We  must  not  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  mention 
of  the  <' principle  of  repetition;"  an  invention  of  Borda,  by  which  the 
error  of  graduation  may  be  diminished  to  any  degree,  and,  practically 
speaking,  annihilated.  Let  PQ  be  two  objects  which  we  may  soppose 
fixed,  for  purposes  of  mere  explanation,  and  let  E  L  be  a  telescope  move* 
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able  on  0^  the  commoQ  axis  of  two  circles,  A  M  L  and  a  he,  of  which  the 
former,  A  M  L;  is  absolutely  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the  objects;  and  carries 
the  graduations,  and  the  latter  is  freely  moveable  on  the  axis.  The  tele- 
scope is  attached  permanently  to  the  latter  circle^  and  moves  with  it.  An 
arm  O  a  A  carries  the  index,  or  vernier,  which  reads  off  the  graduated 
limb  of  the  fixed  circle.  This  arm  is  provided  with  two  clamps,  by  which 
it  can  be  temporarily  connected  with  either  circle,  and  detached  at 
pleasure.  Suppose,  now,  the  telescope  directed  to  P.  Clamp  the  index 
arm  O  A  to  the  inner  circle,  and  undamp  it  from  the  outer,  and  read  off. 
Then  carry  the  telescope  round  to  the  other  object  Q.  In  so  doing,  the 
inner  circle,  and  the  index-arm  which  is  clamped  to  it,  will  also  be  carried 
round,  over  an  arc  A  B,  on  the  graduated  limb  of  the  outer,  equal  to  the 
angle  P  0  Q.  Now  clamp  the  index  to  the  outer  circle,  and  unclamp  the 
inner,  and  read  off :  the  difference  of  readings  will  of  course  measure  the 
angle  P  0 Q;  but  the  result  will  be  liable  to  two  sources  of  error  —  that 
of  grciducLtUm  and  that  of  observation,  both  which  it  is  our  object  to  get 
rid  of.  To  this  end  transfer  the  telescope  back  to  P,  toiihout  unclamping 
the  arm  from  the  outer  circle;  then,  having  made  the  bisection  of  P, 
clamp  the  arm  to  &,  and  unclamp  it  from  B,  and  again  transfer  the  tele- 
scope to  Q,  by  which  the  arm  will  now  be  carried  with  it  to  C,  over  a 
second  arc,  B  C,  equal  to  the  angle  P  0  Q.  Now  again  read  off;  thou 
will  the  difference  between  this  reading  and  the  origindl  one  measure 
twice  the  angle  P  0  Q,  affected  with  hoik  errors  of  observation,  but  only 
with  the  same  error  of  graduation  as  hefore.  Let  this  process  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  we  please  (suppose  ten  times) ;  then  will  the  final  arc 
A  B  C  D  read  off  on  the  circle  be  ten  times  the  required  angle,  affected 
by  the  joint  errors  of  all  the  ten  observations,  but  only  by  the  same  con- 
stant error  of  graduation,  which  depends  on  the  initial  and  final  readingR 
off  alone.  Now  the  errors  of  observation,  when  numerous,  tend  to 
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balance  and  destroy  one  another ;  so  that,  if  sufficiently  maltiplied,  their 
influence  will  disappear  from  the  result.  There  remains,  then,  only  the 
constant  error  of  graduation,  which  comes  to  be  divided  in  the  final  resnlt 
by  the  number  of  observations,  and  is  therefore  diminished  in  its  influence 
to  one  tenth  of  its  possible  amount,  or  to  less  if  need  be.  The  abstract 
beauty  and  advantage  of  this  principle  seem  to  be  counterbalanced  in 
practice  by  some  unknown  cause,  which,  probably,  must  be  sought  for  in 
imperfect  clamping. 

(199.)  Micrometers  are  instruments  (as  the  name  imports')  for  measur- 
ing, with  great  precision,  small  angles,  not  exceeding  a  few  minutes,  or  at 
most  a  whole  degree.  They  are  very  various  in  construction  and  principle, 
nearly  all,  however,  depending  on  the  exceeding  delicacy  with  which  spaob 
can  be  subdivided  by  the  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  fine  screws.  Thna 
— in  the  parallel  wire  micrometer ,  two  parallel  threads  (spider's  lines  arc 
generally  used)  stretched  on  sliding  frames,  one  or  both  moveable  hj 

Fig.  28. 


screws  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  tnreads,  are  placed  in 
the  common  focus  of  the  object  and  eye-glasses  of  a  telescope,  and  brought 
by  the  motion  of  the  screws  exactly  to  cover  the  two  extremities  of  the 
image  of  any  small  object  seen  in  the  telescope,  as  the  diameter  of  a 
planet,  &c.,  the  angular  distance  between  which  it  is  required  to  measure. 
This  done,  the  threads  are  closed  up  by  turning  one  of  the  screws  till  they 
exactly  cover  each  other,  and  the  number  of  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn 
required  gives  the  interval  of  the  threads,  which  must  be  converted  into 
angular  measure,  either  by  actual  calculation  from  the  linear  measure  of 
the  threads  of  the  screw  and  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass,  or 
experimentally,  by  measuring  the  image  of  a  known  object  placed  at  a 
known  distance  (as  a  foot-rule  at  a  hundred  yards,  &c.)  and  therefore  sub- 
tending a  known  angle. 

(200.)  The  duplicaiion  of  the  image  of  an  object  by  optical  means 

furnishes  a  valuable  and  fertile  resource  in  micrometry.     Suppose  by  any 

optical  contrivance  the  single  image  A  of  any  object  can  be  converted  into 

two,  exactly  equal  and  similar,  A  B,  at  a  distance  from  one  another, 

'   *  Miicpo;,  small ;  /trrpny,  to  measure. 
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dependent  (by  some  mechanical  movement)  on  the  will  of  the  observer, 
and  in  any  required  direction  from  one  another.  As  these  can,  therefore, 
be  made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  each  other  at  pleasure,  they  may 
be  brought  in  the  first  place  to  approach  till  fhey  touch  one  another  on 
one  side,  as  at  A  C,  and  then  being  made  by  continuing  the  motion  to- 
cross  and  touch  on  the  opposite  side,  as  A  D,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  movement  required  to  produce  the  change  from  one  contact 
to  the  other,  if  uniform,  will  meamre  the  double  diameter  of  the  object  A. 
(201.)  Innumerable  optical  combinations  may  be  devised  to  operate 
such  duplication.  The  chief  and  most  important  (from  its  recent  appli- 
cations,) is  the  heliometerj  in  which  the  image  is  divided  by  bisecting  the 
ohfect^loM  of  the  telescope,  and  making  its  two  halves,  set  in  separate 
brass  frames,  slide  laterally  on  each  other,  as  A  B,  the  motion  being 


Fig.  80. 


produced  and  measured  by  a  scitw.  Each  half,  by  the  laws  of  optics, 
forms  its  own  image  (somewhat  blurred,  it  is  true,  by  diffraction,')  in  its 
own  axis ;  and  thus  two  equal  and  similar  images  are  formed  side  by  side 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  which  may  be  made  to  approach  and  recede 
by  the  motion  of  the  screw,  and  thus  afford  the  means  of  measurement 
as  above  described; 

(202.)  Double  refraction  through  crystallized  media  affords  another 

*  This  might  be  cured,  though  at  an  expense  of  light,  by  limiting  each  half  to  a 
careolar  space  by  diaphragms,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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means  of  aocomplisbing  the  same  end.  Without  going  into  the  intricft- 
cies  of  this  difficult  branch  of  optics,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  objeeta 
viewed  through  certain  crystals  (as  Iceland  spar,  or  quartz)  appear 
double,  two  images  equally  distinct  being  formed,  whose  angular  distance 
from  each  other  varies  from  nothing  (or  perfect  coincidence,)  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  cuxording  to  the  direction  with  respect  to  a  certain  fiaud 
HiM  in  the  crystal,  called  its  optical  axis.  Suppose,  then,  to  take  the 
simplest  case,  that  the  eye-lens  of  a  telescope,  instead  of  glass,  were 
formed  of  such  a  crystal  (say  of  quartz,  which  may  be  worked  as  well  or 
better  than  glass,)  and  of, a  spherical  form,  so  as  to  offi^r  no  difference 
when  turned  about  on  its  centre,  other  than  the  inclination  of  its  optical 
axis  to  the  visual  ray.  Then  when  that  axis  coincides  with  the  line  of 
oollimation  of  the  object-glass,  one  image  only  will  be  seen,  but  when 
made  to  revolve  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  line,  two  will  arise, 
opening  gradually  out  from  each  other,  and  thus  originating  the  desired 
duplication.  In  this  contrivance,  the  angular  amount  of  the  rotation  of 
the  sphere  affords  the  necessary  datum  for  determining  the  separation  of 
the  images. 

(203.)  Of   all  methods  which  have  been   proposed,   however,   the 
simplest  and  most  uiobjectionable  would  appear  to  be  the  following.    It 

Fig.  81. 


IB  well  known  to  every  optical  student,  that  two  prisms  of  glass,  a  flint 
and  a  crown,  may  be  opposed  to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  a  colourless 
deflection  of  parallel  rays.  An  object  seen  through  such  a  compound  or 
achromatic  prism,  will  be  seen  simply  deviated  in  direction,  but  in  no 
way  otherwise  altered  or  distorted.  Let  such  a  prism  be  constructed 
with  its  surfaces  so  nearly  parallel  that  the  total  deviation  produced  in 
traversing  them  shall  not  exceed  a  small  amount  (say  5'.)  Let  this  be 
oat  in  half,  and  from  each  half  let  a  circular  disc  be  formed^  and  cemented 
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on  a  oironlar  plate  of  parallel  glass,  or  otherwise  sustained,  olose  to  and 
oonoentrio  with  the  other  by  a  framework  of  metal  so  light  as  to  inter- 
cept but  a  small  portion  of  the  light  which  passes  on  the  outside  (as  in 
the  annexed  figure,)  where  the  dotted  lines  represent  the  radii  sustaining 
one,  and  the  undotted  those  carrjiog  the  other  disc.  The  whole  must 
be  so  mounted  as  to  allow  one  disc  to  revolve  in  its  own  plane  behind 
the  other,  fixed,  and  to  allow  the  amount  of  rotation  to  be  read  off.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  when  the  deviations  produced  by  the  two  discs 
conspire,  a  total  deviation  of  10'  will  be  effected  on  all  the  light  which 
has  passed  through  them ;  that  when  they  oppose  each  other,  the  rays 
will  emerge  undeviated,  and  that  in  intermediate  positions  a  deviation 
varying  from  0  to  1(/,  and  calculable  from  the  angular  rotation  of  the 
one  disc  on  the  other,  will  arise.  Now,  let  this  combination  be  applied 
at  such  a  point  of  the  cone  of  rays,  between  the  object-glass  and  its 
focuB,  that  the  discs  shall  occupy  exactly  half  the  area  of  its  section. 
Then  will  half  the  light  of  the  object  lens  pass  undeviated  —  the  other 
half  deviated,  as  above  described;  and  thus  a  duplication  of  image, 
variable  and  measureable  (as  required  for  micrometric  measurement)  will 
occur.  If  the  object-glass  be  not  very  large,  the  most  convenient  point 
of  its  application  will  be  externally  before  it,  in  whidh  case  the  diameter 
of  the  discs  will  be  to  that  of  the  object-glass  as  707  :  1000;  or  (allow- 
ing for  the  spokes)  about  as  7  to  10. 

(204.)  The  Position  Micrameier  is  simply  a  straight  thread  or  wire 
which  is  carried  round  by  a  smooth  revolving  motion,  in  the  common  focus 
of  the  object  and  eye-glasses,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
telescope.  It  serves  to  determine  the  situation  with  respect  to  some  fixed 
line  in  the  field  of  view,  of  the  line  joining  any  two  objects  or  points  of 
an  object  seen  in  that  field  —  as  two  stars,  for  instance,  near  enough  to  be 
seen  at  once.  For  this  purpose  the  moveable  thread  is  placed  so  as  to 
cover  both  of  them,  or  stand,  as  may  best  be  judged,  parallel  to  their  line 
of  junction.  And  its  angle,  with  the  fixed  one,  is  then  read  off  upon  a 
small  divided  circle  exterior  to  the  instrument.  When  such  a  micrometer 
is  applied  (as  it  most  commonly  is)  to  an  equatorially  mounted  telescopei 
the  zero  of  its  position  corresponds  to  a  direction  of  the  wire,  such  as,  pro- 
longed, will  represent  a  circle  of  declination  in  the  heavens  —  and  the 
''angles  of  position '^  so  read  off  are  reckoned  invariably  from  one  point, 
and  in  one  direction,  viz.,  northy  folhunng^  southy  preceding ;  so  that  0^ 
position  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  an  object  exactly  north  of  that  as« 
eumed  as  a  centre  of  reference, —  90^  to  a  situation  exactly  eattward  or 
foUomng;  180°  exactly  south;  and  270°  exactly  west,  or  preceding  in 
the  order  of  diurnal  movement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
OP    GEOGRAPHY, 

OF  THE  FIQTXBE  OF  THE  EARTH. — ^ITS  EXACT  DIMENSIONS. — ^ITS  FORM- 
THAT  OF  EQUILIBRIUM  MODIFIED  BY  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE. — VARIA- 
TION OF  GRAVITY  ON  ITS  SURFACE.  —  STATICAL  AND  DYNABnCAL 
MEASURES  OF  GRAVITY. — THE  PENDULUM. — GRAVITY  TO  A  SPHE- 
ROID.— OTHER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  EARTH'S  ROTATION. — TRADE  WINDS. 

—  DETERMINATION  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITIONS.  —  OF  LATITUDES, 

—  OF  LONGITUDES.  —  CONDUCT  OF  A  TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY. — 
OF  MAPS.  —  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  SPHERE.  —  MEASUREMENT  OF 
HEIGHTS  BY  THE  BAROMETER. 

(205.)  Geography  is  not  only  the  most  important  of  tho  praetioal 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  astronomy  is  applied,  bat  it  is  also, 
theoretically  speaking,  an  essential  part  of  the  latter  scienoe.  The  earth 
being  the  general  station  from  which  we  view  the  heavens,  a  knowledge 
of  the  local  situation  of  particular  stations  on  its  surface  is  of  great  con- 
seqnence,  when  we  come  to  inquire  the  distances  of  the  nearer  heavenly 
bodies  from  us,  as  eoncluded  from  observations  of  their  parallax  as  well 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  where  a  difference  of  locality  can  be  supposed  to 
influence  astronomical  results.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  to 
explain  the  principles,  by  which  astronomical  observation  is  applied  to 
geographical  determinations,  and  to  give  at  the  same  time  an  outline  of 
geography  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  astronomy. 

(206.)  Geography,  as  the  word  imports,  is  a  delineation  or  deseriptioD 
of  the  earth.  In  its  widest  sense,  this  comprehends  not  only  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  form  pf  its  continents  and  seas,  its  rivers  and  mountains,  but 
their  physical  condition,  climates,  and  products,  and  their  appropriation 
by  communities  of  men.  With  physical  and  political  geography,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  concern  here.  Astronomical  geography  has  for  its 
objects  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  the 
parts  of  its  surfiace  occupied  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
mrface  of  the  latter,  regarded  as  protuberant  above  the  ocean,  and  broken 
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into  the  various  forms  of  mo^ntaiD;  table  land,  and  vallej ;  neither  should 
the  form  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  beneath  the  water,  be  left  out  of  consideration :  ve 
know,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  it ;  but  this  is  an  ignorance  rather  to  be 
lamented,  and,  if  possible,  remedied,  than  acquiesced  in,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  many  very  important  branches  of  inquiry  which  would  be 
greatly  advanced  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  it. 

(207.)  With  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth  (u  a  tohole,  we  have 
already  shown  that,  speaking  loosely,  it  may  be  regarded  as  spherical^  but 
the  reader  who  has  duly  appreciated  the  remarks  in  art.  22  will  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  that  this  result,  concluded  from  observations  not  suscep- 
tible of  much  exactness,  and  embracing  very  small  portions  of  the  surface 
at  once,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  first  approximation,  and  may  require  to 
be  materially  modified  by  entering  into  minutiae  before  neglected,  or  by 
increasing  the  delicacy  of  our  observations,  or  by  including  in  their  extent 
larger  areas  of  it«  surface.  For  instance,  if  it  should  turn  out  (as  it  will), 
on  minuter  inquiry,  that  the  true  figure  is  somewhat  elliptical,  or  flattened, 
in  the  manner  of  an  orange,  having  the  diameter  which  coincides  with  the 
axis  about  j^ijth  part  shorter  than  the  diameter  of  its  equatorial  circle; 
— this  is  so  trifling  a  deviation  from  the'  spherical  Ibrm  that,  if  a  model 
of  such  proportions  were  turned  in  wood,  and  laid  before  us  on  a  table, 
the  nicest  eye  or  hand  would  not  detect  the  flattening,  since  the  difference 
of  diameters,  in  a  globe  of  fifteen  inches,  would  amount  only  to  -^iti  of 
an  inch.  In  all  common  parlance,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  then,  it 
would  still  be  called  a  globe ;  while,  nevertheless,  by  careful  measurement, 
the  difference  would  not  ftal  to  be  noticed;  and,  speaking  strictly,  it  would 
be  termed,  not  a  globe,  but  an  oblate  ellipsoid,  or  spheroid,  which  is  the 
name  appropriated  by  geometers  to  the  form  above  described. 

(208.)  The  sections  of  such  a  figure  by  a  plane  are  not  circles,  but 
ellipses ;  so  that,  on  such  a  shaped  earth,  the  horizon  of  a  spectator  would 
nowhere  (except  at  the  poles)  be  exactly  circular,  bnt  somewhat  elliptical. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  however,  that  its  deviation  from  the  circular 
I'orm,  arising  from  so  slight  an  "  ellipticity  "  as  above  supposed,  would  be 
quite  imperceptible,  not  only  to  our  eye-sight,  but  to  the  test  of  the  dip- 
Fcctor ;  90  that  by  that  mode  of  observation  we  should  never  be  led  to 
notice  so  small  a  deviation  from  perfect  sphericity.  How  we  are  led  to 
this  conclusion,  as  a  practical  result,  will  appear,  when  we  have  explained 
the  means  of  determining  with  accuracy  the  dimensions  of  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  earth. 

(209.)  As  we  cannot  grasp  the  earth,  nor  recede  from  it  far  enough  to 
view  it  at  once  as  a  whole,  and  compare  it  with  a  known  standard  of  mca- 
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sure  in  any  degree  coinmensurate  to  its  own  sisse,  but  can  only  creep  aboat 
upon  it,  and  apply  our  diminutive  measures  to  comparatively  small  parts 
of  its  vast  surface  in  succession,  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply,  by  geo- 
metrical reasoning,  the  defect  of  our  physical  powers,  and  from  a  delicate 
and  careful  measurement  of  such  small  parts  to  conclude  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  whole  mass.  This  would  present  little  difficulty,  if  we 
were  sure  the  earth  was  strictly  a  sphere,  for  the  proportion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  being  known  (viz.  that  of  3*1415926 
to  1  0000000),  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  any  great  circle,  such  as  a  meridian,  in  mues,  feet,  or  any  other 
standard  units,  to  know  the  diameter  in  units  of  the  same  kind.  Now, 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  circle  is  known  as  soon  as  we  know  the 
exact  length  of  any  aliquot  part  of  it,  such  as  1°  or  ^  J^^th  part ;  and  this, 
being  not  more  than  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  is  not  beyond  the 
limits  of  very  exact  measurement,  and  could,  in  &ct,  be  measured  (if  we 
knew  its  exact  termination  at  each  extremity)  within  a  very  few  feet,  <»", 
indeed,  inches,  by  methods  presently  to  be  particularized. 

(210.)  Supposing,  then,  we  were  to  begin  measuring  with  all  due  nicety 
from  any  station,  in  the  exact  direction  of  a  meridian  and  go  measuring 
on,  till  by  some  indication  we  were  informed  that  we  had  accomplished  an 
exact  degree  from  the  point  we  set  out  from,  our  problem  would  then  be 
at  once  resolved.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  by  what  indica- 
tions we  *can  be  sure,  1st,  that  we  have  advanced  ctn  exact  degree  ;  and, 
2dly,  that  we  have  been  measuring  in  the  exact  direction  of  a  great  circle. 

(211.)  Now  the  earth  has  no  landmarks  on  it  to  indicate  degrees,  nor 
traces  inscribed  on  its  surface  to  guide  us  in  such  a  course.  The  compass, 
though  it  affords  a  tolerable  guide  to  the  mariner  or  the  traveller,  is  far 
too  uncertain  in  its  indications,  and  too  little  known  in  its  laws,  to  be  of 
any  use  in  9uch  an  operation.  We  must,  therefore,  look  outwards,  and 
refer  our  situation  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  to  natural  marks,  external 
to  it,  and  which  are  of  equal  permanence  and  stability  with  the  earth 
itself.  Such  marks  are  afforded  by  the  stars.  By  observations  of  their 
meridian  altitudes,  performed  at  any  station,  and  from  their  known  polar 
distances,  we  conclude  the  height  of  the  pole }  and  since  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  (art  119)  the  same  obser- 
vations give  the  latitudes  of  any  stations  where  we  may  establish  the 
requisite  instruments.  When  our  latitude  then,  is  found  to  have  dimin- 
ished a  degree,  we  know  that,  provided  we  have  kept  to  the  meridian^  we 
have  described  one  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  part  of  the  earth's  circum- 
ference. 

(212.)  The  direction  of  the  meridian  may  be  seoored  at  every  instant 
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by  ihe  observations  described  in  art.  162, 188 ;  and  altbougb  local  diffi- 
culties may  oblige  ns  to  deviate  in  our  measurement  from  this  exact  direc- 
tion, yet  if  we  keep  a  strict  account  of  the  amount  of  this  deviation,  a 
Tery  simple  calculation  will  enable  us  to  reduce  our  observed  measure  to 
its  meridioTuil  value. 

(213.)  Such  is  the  principle  of  that  most  important  geographical  ope- 
ration, the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  In  its  detail,  however, 
a  somewhat  modified  course  must  be  followed.  An  observatory  cannot  be 
mounted  and  dismounted  at  every  step;  so  that  we  cannot  identify  and 
measure  an  exact  degree  neither  mare  nor  less.  But  this  is  of  no  conse- 
qaence,  provided  we  know  with  equal  precision  how  much,  more  or  less, 
we  have  measured.  In  place,  then,  of  measuring  this  precise  aliquot 
part,  we  take  the  more  convenient  method  of  measuring  from  one  good 
observing  station  to  another,  ah&ui  a  degree,  or  two  or  three  degrees,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  indeed  any  determinate  angular  interval  apart,  and 
determining  by  astronomical  observation  the  precise  difference  of  latitudes 
between  the  stations. 

(214.)  Again,  il  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid  in  this  operation 
every  source  of  uncertainty,  because  an  error  committed  in  the  length  of 
a  single  degree  will  be  maltiplied  360  times  in  the  circumference,  and 
nearly  115  times  in  the  diameter  of  the  earth  concluded  from  it.  Any 
error  which  may  affect  the  astronomical  determination  of  a  star's  altitude 
will  be  especially  influential.  Now,  there  is  still  too  much  uncertainty 
and  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  refraction  at  moderate  altitudes,  not  to 
make  it  especially  desirable  to  avoid  this  source  of  error.  To  effect  this, 
we  take  care  to  select  for  observation,  at  the  extreme  stations,  some  star 
which  passes  through  or  near  the  zeniths  of  both.  The  amount  of  refrac- 
tion, within  a  few  degrees  of  the  zenith,  is  very  small,  and  its  fluctuations 
and  uncertainty,  in  point  of  quantity,  so  excessively  minute  as  to  be 
utterly  inappreciable.  Now,  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  observe  the 
pcle  to  be  raised  or  depressed  a  degree,  or  the  zenith  distance  of  a  star 
when  on  a  meridian  to  have  changed  by  the  same  quantity  (fig.  art.  128). 
If  at  one  station  we  observe  any  star  to  pass  through  the  zenith,  and  at 
the  other  to  pass  one  degree  south  or  north  of  the  zenith,  we  are  sure  that 
the  geographical  latitudes,  or  the  altitudes  of  the  pole  at  the  two  stations, 
must  differ  by  the  same  amount 

(215.)  Granting  that  the  terminal  points  of  one  degree  can  be 
ascertained,  its  length  may  be  measured  by  the  methods  which  will  be 
presently  described,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  within  a  very  few  feet. 
Now,  the  error  which  may  be  committed  in  fixing  each  of  these  terminal 
points  cannot  exceed  that  which  mav  be  committed  in  the  observation  of 
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tbe  zenith  distance  of  a  star  properly  situated  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
This  error,  with  proper  care,  can  hardly  exceed  half  a  second.  Supposing 
we  grant  the  possibility  of  ten  feet  of  error  in  the  length  of  each  degree 
in  a  measured  arc  of  five  degrees,  and  of  half  a  second  in  each  of  the 
senith  distances  of  one  star,  observed  at  the  northern  and  southern  sta- 
tions, and,  lastly,  suppose  all  these  errors  to  conspire,  so  as  to  tend  all  of 
them  to  give  a  result  greater,  or  all  less,  than  the  truth,  it  will  appear, 
by  a  very  easy  proportion,  that  the  whole  amount  of  error  which  would 
be  thus  entailed  on  an  estimate  of  the  earth's  diameter,  as  concluded 
from  such  a  measure,  would  not  exceed  1147  yards,  or  about  two  thirds 
of  a  mile,  and  this  is  ample  allowance. 

(216.)  This,  however,  supposes  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  a 
perfect  sphere,  and,  in  consequence,  the  lengths  of  its  degrees  in  all  parts 
precisely  equal.  But,  when  we  come  to  compare  the  measures  of  meri- 
dional arcs  made  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  results  obtained, 
although  they  agree  sufficiently  to  show  that  the  supposition  of  a  spherical 
figure  is  not  very  remote  from  the  truth,  yet  exhibit  discordances  far 
greater  than  what  we  have  shown  to  be  attributable  to  error  of  observation, 
and  which  render  it  evident  that  the  hypothesis,  in  strictness  of  its  word- 
ing, is  untenable.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  lengths  of  arcs  of  the 
meridian  (astronomically  determined  as  above  described),  expressed  in 
British  standard  feet,  as  resulting  from  actual  measurement  made  with  all 
possible  care  and  precision,  by  commissioners  of  various  nations,  men  of 
the  first  eminence,  supplied  by  their  respective  governments  with  the  best 
instruments,  and  furnished  with  every  facility  which  could  tend  to  ensare 
a  successful  result  of  their  important  labours.  The  lengths  of  the  degrees 
in  the  last  column  are  derived  from  the  numbers  set  down  in  the  two 
preceding  ones  by  simple  proportion,  a  method  not  quite  exact  when  the 
arcs  are  large,  but  sufficiently  so  for  our  purpose. 
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Mean 

I^u-^tii  of 

Country. 

Latitads  of 
Middle  of  Aro. 

Arc 
measured. 

Measured 

Length  in 

Feet 

the]>ogreo 

at  the  Mi4- 

dle  Lati- 

tude in 

Feet. 

iiweden  *  A  B    - 

+  66« 

20'  10"'0 

1° 

37' 

19"-6 

593277 

365744 

Sweden,  A 

+  66 

19 '37 

0 

57 

304 

351832 

367086 

Russia,  A 

+  58 

17    37    . 

3 

35 

5-2 

1309742 

365368 

Russia,  B  . 

+  66 

3    65-5 

8 

2 

28-9 

2937439 

365291 

Prussia,  B 

+  54 

58    260 

1 

30 

290 

551073 

365420 

Denmark,  B 

+  54 

8    13-7 

1 

31 

53-3 

559121 

365087 

Hanover,  A  B 

+  52 

32    16-6 

2 

0 

57-4 

736425 

365300 

England,  A 

+  52 

35   45 

3 

57 

131 

1442953 

364971 

England,  B 

+  52 

2    19-4 

2 

50 

23-5 

1036409 

364951 

France,  A 

+  46 

52      2 

8 

20 

0.3 

3040605 

364872 

France,  A  B 

+44 

51      2-5 

12 

22 

12-7 

4509832 

364572 

Rome,  A 

+42 

69     — 

2 

9 

47 

787919 

364262 

America,  A 

+  39 

12     _ 

•    1 

28 

450 

538100 

363786 

India,  A  B 

+  16 

8    21-5 

15 

57 

40-7 

5794598 

363044 

India,  A  B 

+  12 

32  20-8 

1 

34 

56-4 

574318 

362966 

Peru,  A  B 

—  1 

31      0-4 

3 

7 

3-5 

1131050 

363626 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A 

—33 

18    30 

1 

13 

17-5 

445506 

364713 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B 

—35 

43    200 

3 

34 

34-.7 

1301993 

364060 

It  18  evident  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  second  and  fifth  columns  of 
this  table,  that  the  measured  length  of  a  degree  increases  with  the  lati' 
tudey  being  greatest  near  the  poles,  and  least  near  the  equator.  Let  ns 
DOW  consider  what  interpretation  is  to  be  put  upon  this  conclusion,  as 
regards  the  form  of  the  earth. 

(217.)  Suppose  we  held  in  our  hands  a  model  of  the  earth  smoothly 
turned  in  wood,  it  would  be,  as  already  observed,  so  nearly  spherical,  that 
neither  by  the  eye  nor  the  touch,  unassisted  by  instruments,  could  we 
detect  any  deviation  from  that  form.  Suppose,  too,  we  were  debarred 
from  measuring  directly  across  from  surface  to  surface  in  different  direo 
tions  with  any  instrument,  by  which  we  might  at  once  ascertain  whether 


*  The  astronomers  by  whom  these 
lows  :  — 

Sweden,  A  B— Svanberg. 
Sweden,  A-—  Maupeituis. 
Russia,  A — Struve. 
Russia,  B  —  Struve,  Tenner. 
Prussia  —  Bessel,  Bayer. 
Denmark  —  Schumacher. 
Hanover  —  Gauss. 
England  —  Roy,  Kater. 
France,  A —  Lacaille,  Cassini. 


measurements  were  executed  were  as  fol 


France,  A  B  —  Delambre,  Mephain. 
Rome  —  Boscovich. 
America  —  Mason  and  Dixon. 
India,  Ist  — Lambton. 
India,  2d  —  Lambton,  Everest. 
Peru  —  Lacondamine,  Bouguer. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A«- Lacaille. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  B  —  Maclear. 
— ^f/r.  Na^.  574 
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Fig.  82. 


one  diameter  were  longer  tban  another ;  how,  then,  we  may  ask,  are  we 
to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a  tme  sphere  or  not?  It  is  clear  that  we  have 
DO  resource,  but  to  endeavour  to  discover,  by  some  nicer  means  than 
simple  inspection  or  feeling,  whether  the  convexity  of  its  surfiEuse  is  the 
same  in  every  part;  and  if  not,  where  it  is  greatest,  and  where  least 
Suppose,  then,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  to  be  cut  into  a  concavity  at  its  edge, 
so  as  exactly  to  fit  the  surface  at  A :  let  this  now  be  removed  from  A, 
and  applied  successively  to  several  other  part^  of  the  surface,  taking  care 
to  keep  its  plane  always  on  a  great  circle  of  the  globe,  as  here  represented. 
If,  then,  we  find  any  position,  B,  in  which  the  light  can  enter  in  the 
middle  between  the  globe  and  plate,  or  any  other,  C,  where  the  latter  tilts 
by  pressure,  or  admits  the  light  under  its  edges,  we  are  sure  that  the  cur- 
vature of  the  surface  at  B  is  less,  and  at  C  greater,  than  at  A. 

(218.)  What  we  here  do  by  the  application  of  a  metal  plate  of  deter- 
minate length  and  curvature,  we  do  on  the  earth  by  the  measurement  of 
a  degree  of  variation  in  the  altitude  of  the  pole.  Curvature  of  a  surfiioe 
is  nothing  but  the  continual  deflection  of  its  tangent  from  one  fixed  direc- 
tion as  we  advance  along  it.  When,  in  the  same  measured  distance  of 
advance  we  find  the  tangent  (which  answers  to  our  horizon)  to  have 
shifted  its  position  with  respect  to  a  fixed  direction  in  space,  (such  as  the 
axis  of  the  heavens,  or  the  line  joining  the  earth's  centre  and  some  given 
star,)  more  in  one  part  of  the  earth's  meridian  than  in  another,  we  con- 
clude, of  necessity,  that  the  curvature  of  the  surface  at  the  former  spot  is 
greater  than  at  the  latter;  and  vice  versd,  when,  in  order  to  produce  the 
same  change  of  horizon  with  respect  to  the  pole  (suppose  1°)  we  require 
to  tfavel  over  a  longer  measured  space  at  one  point  than  at  another,  we 
assign  to  that  point  a  less  curvature.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  curva- 
ture, of  a  meridional  section  of  the  earth  is  sensibly  greater  ai  the  eqwh 
wr  than  towards  the  poles ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  is  not 
spherical,  but  flattened  at  the  poles,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  prota- 
bcrant  at  the  equator. 
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(219.)  Let  N  ABDEF  represent  a  meridional  section  of  the  earth,  C 
its  centre,  and  N  A,  B  D,  G  E,  arcs  of  a  meridian^  each  corresponding  to 
one  degree  of  difference  of  latitude,  or  to  one  degree  of  variation  in  the 
meridian  altitude  of  a  sttu*,  as  referred  to  the  horizon  of  a  spectator  travel- 
ling along  the  meridian.  Let  nN,  aA,  hB^  dJ),  gGt,  eE,  be  the  respec- 
tive directions  of  the  plu7nh4ine  at  the  stations  N,  A,  B,  D,  G,  E,  of 
which  we  will  suppose  N  to  be  at  the  pole  and  E  at  the  equator;  then 
will  the  tangents  to  the  surface  at  these  points  respectively  be  perpen- 
dicular to  these  directions;  and,  consequentlj,  if  each  pair,  viz.  nN  and 
a  A,  6B  and  c?D,  ^G  and  eE,  be  prolonged  till  they  intersect  each  other 
(at  the  points  x,  y,  z),  the  angles  NxA,  ByD,  Gs;E,  will  each  be  one 
degree,  and,  therefore,  all  equal;  so  that  the  small  curvilinear  arcs  NA, 
BD,  GE,  may  be  regarded  as  arcs  of  circles  of  one  degree  each,  described 
about  Xy  y,  z,  as  centres.  These  are  what  in  geometry  are  called  centres 
of  curvtM^re,  and  the  radii  a;N  or  a; A,  yB  or  yD^  zG  or  zE,  represent 
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radii  of  curvaturef  by  which  the  curvatures  at  those  points  are  deter* 
mined  and  measured.  Now,  as  the  arcs  of  different  circles,  which  sub- 
tend equal  angles  at  their  respective  centres,  are  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  their  radii,  and  as  the  arc  N  A  is  greater  than  B  D,  and  that  again 
than  G  E,  it  follows  that  the  radius  Nrc  must  be  greater  than  By,  and 
By  than  Ez.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  mutual  intersections  of  the 
plumb-lines  will  not,  as  in  the  sphere,  all  coincide  in  one  point  C,  the 
centre,  but  will  be  arranged  along  a  certain  curve,  xy  z  (which  will  be 
rendered  more  evident  by  considering  a  number  of  intermediate  stations). 
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To  this  curve  geometers  have  given  the  name  of  the  evoluie  of  the  euxre 
N  A  B  D  0  E;  from  whose  centres  of  curvatare  it  is  constructed. 

(220.)  In  the  flattening  of  a  round  figure  at  two  opposite  points,  and 
its  protuberance  at  points  rectangularly  situated  tp  the  former,  we  recog- 
nize the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  elliptic  form.  Accordingly,  the 
next  and  simplest  supposition  that  we  can  make  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  meridian,  since  it  is  proved  not  to  be  a  circle,  is,  that  it  is  an  ellipse, 
or  nearly  so,  having  N  S,  the  axis  of  the  earth,  for  its  shorter,  and  E  F, 
the  equatorial  diameter,  for  its  longer  axis;  and  that  the  form  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  that  which  would  arise  from  making  such  a  curve  revolve 
about  its  shorter  axis  N  S.  This  agrees  well  with  the  general  oouise  of 
the  increase  of  the  degree  in  going  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  In  the 
ellipse,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  E,  the  extremity  of  the  longer  axis  is 
the  least,  and  at  that  of  the  shorter  axis,  the  greatest  it  admits,  and  the 
form  of  its  evolute  agrees  with  that  here  represented.^  Assuming,  then, 
that  it  is  an  ellipse,  the  geometrical  properties  of  that  curva  enable  us  to 
assign  the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  its  axes  which  shall  corre- 
spond to  any  proposed  rate  of  variation  in  its  curvature,  as  well  as  to  fix 
upon  their  absolute  lengths,  corresponding  to  any  assigned  length  of  the 
degree  in  a  given  latitude.  Without  troubling  the  reader  with  the  inves- 
tigation, (which  may  be  found  in  any  work  on  the  conic  sections,)  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  results  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  most  sys- 
tematic combinations  of  the  measured  arcs  which  have  hitherto  been  made 
by  geometers.  The  most  recent  is  that  of  Bessel',  who  by  a  oombinataon 
of  the  ten  arcs,  marked  B  in  our  table,  has  concluded  the  dimensions  of 
the  terrestrial  spheroid  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Feet  MQai. 

Greater  or  equatorial  diameter  -  -  •  =  41,847,192  =  7996e04 
Lesser  or  polar  diameter  ....  =41,707,324  =  7899-114 
Difference  of  diameters,  or  polar  compression  =  139,768  =  26-471 
Proportion  of  diameters  as  299- 1 5  to  2981 5. 

The  other  combination  whose  results  we  shall  state,  is  that  of  Mr 
Airy',  who  concludes  as  follows : 

Feet  Miles. 

Eqoatorial  diameter =  41,847,426  =  7925*648 

Polar  diameter =  41,707,620  =  7899-170 

Polar  compression =        139,806  =       26-478 

Proportion  of  diameters  as  299-33  to  298-33. 

'  The  dotted  lines  are  the  portions  of  the  evolute  belong^ing  to  the  other  quadranti. 

*  Schumacher's  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Nos.  333,  334,  335,  438. 

*  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitana,  "  Figure  of  the  Earth'*  (1831). 
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These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  consideration  of  those  13  ai?s,  to 
which  the  letter  A  is  annexed  \  and  of  one  other  arc  of  1^  7'  81"-1, 
measured  in  Piedmont  by  Plana  and  Carlini,  whose  discordance  with  the 
rest,  owing  to  local  causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  arising  from  the  ex- 
ceeding! j  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  render  the  propriety  of  so 
employing  it  very  doubtful.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  strikingly  near  ac- 
cordance of  the  two  sets  of  dimensions  is  such  as  to  inspire  the  greatest 
confidence  in  both.  The  measurement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Lacaille,  also  used  in  this  determination,  has  always  been  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Maclear  to  be 
erroneous  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  omission  of  the  former,  and  the 
substitution  for  the  latter,  of  the  £Etr  preferable  result  of  Mr.  Maclear's 
second  measurement  would  induce,  however,  but  a  trifling  change  in  the 
final  result.  * 

(221.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  rough  diameter  of  8000  miles  we  have 
hitherto  used^  is  rather  too  great,  the  excess  being  about  100  miles,  or 
g^gth  part.  As  convenient  numbers  to  remember,  the  reader  may  bear  in 
mind,  that  in  our  latitude  there  are  just  as  many  thousands  of  feet  in  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  as  there  are  days  in  the  year  (365)  :  that,  speak- 
ing loosely,  a  degree  is  about  70  British  statute  miles,  and  a  second  about 
100  feet;  that  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth  is  a  little  less 
than  25,000  miles  (24,899),  and  the  ellipticity  or  polar  flattening 
amounts  to  one  300th  part  of  the  diameter. 

(222.)  The  two  sets  of  results  above  stated  are  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
and  the  particulars  given  more  in  detail  than  may  at  first  sight  appear 
consonant)  either  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work,  or  the  state  of  the 
reader's  presumed  acquaintance  with  the  subject  But  it  is  of  importance 
that  he  should  early  be  made  to  see  how,  in  astronomy,  results  in  admira- 
ble concordance  emerge  from  data  accumulated  from  totally  diffisrent  quar* 
ters,  and  how  local  and  accidental  irregularities  in  the  data  themselves 
become  neutralized  and  obliterated  by  their  impartial  geometrical  treat- 
ment. In  the  cases  before  us,  the  modes  of  calculation  followed  are 
widely  diflerent,  and  in  each  the  mass  of  figures  to  be  gone  through  to 
arrive  at  the  result,  enormous. 

(223.)  The  supposition  of  an  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's  section  through 
the  axis  is  recommendckl  by  its  simplicity,  and  confirmed  by  comparing 
the  numerical  results  we  have  just  set  down  with  those  of  actual  measure- 
ment. When  this  comparison  is  executed,  discordances,  it  is  true,  are 
obeerved,  which,  although  still  too  great  to  be  referred  to  error  of 

*  In  thorn  which  have  both  A  and  B,  the  numbers  used  by  "Mr.  Airy  differ  slightU 
from  BeMeVa,  which  are  those  we  have  preferred. 
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measurement,  are  yet  so  small,  compared  to  the  errors  which  woald  result 
from  the  spherical  hypothesis,  as  completely  to  justify  our  regarding  the 
earth  as  an  ellipsoid,  and  referring  the  observed  deviations  to  either  local 
or,  if  general,  to  comparatively  small  causes. 

(224.)  Now,  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  general  elliptical 
figure  thus  practically  proved  to  exist,  is  precisely  what  aught  theoreticaSjf 
to  result  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  For,  let  us  suppose 
the  earth  a  sphere,  at  rest,  of  uniform  materials  throughout,  and  exter- 
nally covered  with  an  ocean  of  equal  depth  in  every  part.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  obviously  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium;  and  the 
water  on  its  surface  would  have  no  tendency  to  run  one  way  or  the  other. 
Suppose,  now,  a  quantity  of  its  materials  were  taken  from  the  polar 
regions,  and  piled  up  all  abound  the  equator,  so  as  to  produce  that  dif- 
ference of  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  26  miles  which  we  know 
to  exist.  It  is  not  less  evident  that  a  mountain  ridge  or  equatorial  conH- 
nent,  aidy^  would  be  thus  formed,  from  which  the  water  would  run  down 
the  excavated  part  at  the  poles.  However  solid  matter  might  rest  where 
it  was  placed,  the  liquid  part,  at  least,  would  not  remain  there,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  thrown  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  consequence  therefore, 
would  be  the  formation  of  two  great  polar  seas,  hemmed  in  all  round  by 
equatorial  land.  Now,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  nature.  The 
ocean  occupies,  indifferently,  all  latitudes,  with  no  more  partiality  to  the 
polar  than  to  die  equatorial.  Since,  then,  as  we  see,  the  water  occupies 
an  elevation  above  the  centre  no  less  than  13  miles  greater  at  the  equator 
than  at  the  poles,  and  yet  manifests  no  tendency  to  leave  the  former  and 
run  towards  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  reUiined  in  that 
situation  by  some  adequate  ^power.  No  such  power,  however,  would  exist 
in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  which  is  therefore  not  conformable  to 
nature.  In  other  words,  the  spherical  form  is  no<  the  figurt  of  eqMi- 
Mum;  and  therefore  the  earth  is  either  not  at  rest,  or  is  so  internally 
constituted  as  to  attract  the  water  to  its  equatorial  regions,  and  retidn  it 
there.  For  the  latter  supposition  there  is  no  primed  facie  probability,  nor 
any  analogy  to  lead  us  to  such  an  idea.  The  former  is  in  accordance  with 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens ;  and 
therefore,  if  it  will  furnish  us  with  the  pou>er  in  question,  we  can  have  no 
hcfiitation  in  adopting  it  as  the  true  one. 

(225.)  Now,  every  body  knows  that  when  a  weight  is  whirled  itrand| 
it  acquires  thereby  a  tendency  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  its  motion  \ 
which  is  called  the  centrifugal  force.  A  stone  whirled  round  in  a  sling 
is  a  common  illustration  ]  but  a  better,  for  our  present  purpose,  will  be  a 
pul  of  water,  suspended  by  a  cord,  and  made  to  spin  round,  while  the 
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eord  bangs  perpeDdicularly.  The  surface  of  the  water,  instead  of  re- 
TLaining  horizontal,  will  become  concave,  as  in  the  figure.  The  centri- 
fugal force  generates  a  tendency  in  all  the  water  to  leave  the  axis,  and 
press  towards  the  circumference ;  it  is,  therefore,  urged  against  the  pail, 
and  forced  up  its  sides,  till  the  excess  of  height,  and  consequent  increase 
of  pressure  downwards,  just  counterbalances  its  centrifugal  force,  and  a 
state  of  equUihrium  is  attained.  The  experiment  is  a  very  easy  and 
instructive  one,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to  show  how  the  form  of 
eguilibrium  accommodates  itself  to  varying  circumstances.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, we  allow  the  rotation  to  cease  by  degrees,  as  it  becomes  slower  we 
shall  see  the  concavity  of  the  water  regularly  diminish;  the  elevated 
outward  portion  will  descend,  and  the  depressed  central  rise,  while  all  the 
time  a  perfectly  tmooth  surface  is  maintained,  till  the  rotation  is  ex- 
hausted, when  the  water  resumes  its  horizontal  state. 

(226.)  Suppose,  then,  a  globe,  of  the  size  of  the  earth,  at  rest,  and 
oovered  with  a  uniform  ocean,  were  to  be  set  in  rotation  about  a  certain 
axis,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  by  degrees  more  rapidly,  till  it  turned  round 
once  iu  twenty-four  hours ;  a  centrifugal  force  would  be  thus  generated, 
whose  general  tendency  would  be  to  urge  the  water  at  every  point  of  tho 
surface  to  recede  from  the  (zxis.  A  rotation  might,  indeed,  be  conceived 
no  swift  as  to  flirt  the  whole  ocean  from  the  surface,  like  water  from  a 
mop.  But  this  would  require  a  far  greater  velocity  than  what  we  now 
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speak  of.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  weiyJU  of  the  water  would  still  keep 
it  on  the  earth  ]  aud  the  tendency  to  recede  from  the  axis  covld  only  be 
satMed,  therefore^  by  the  water  leaving  the  poles,  and  flowing  towards 
the  equator ;  there  heaping  itself  up  in  a  ridge,  just  as  the  water  in  our 
pail  accumulates  against  the  side ;  and  being  retained  in  opposition  to  its 
weight,  or  natural  tendency  towards  the  centre,  by  the  pressure  thus 
caused.  This,  however,  could  not  take  place  without  laying  dry  the 
polar  portions  of  the  land  in  the  form  of  immensely  protuberant  conti- 
nents ;  and  the  difiference  of  our  supposed  cases,  therefore,  is  this  :  —  in 
the  former,  a  great  equatorial  continent  and  polar  seas  would  be  formed ; 
in  the  latter,  protuberant  land  would  appear  at  the  poles,  and  a  zone  of 
dcean  be  disposed  around  the  equator.  This  would  be  the  first  or  im- 
mediate effect.  Let  us  now  see  what  would  afterwards  happen,  in  the 
two  cases,  if  things  were  allowed  to  take  their  natural  course. 

(227.)  The  sea  is  constantly  beating  on  the  land,  grinding  it  down, 
and  scattering  its  wom-off  particles  and  fragments,  in  the  state  of  mud 
and  pebbles,  over  its  bed.  Geological  facts  afford  abundant  proof  that  the 
enlisting  continents  have  all  of  them  undergone  this  process,  even  more 
than  once,  and. been  entirely  torn  in  fragments,  or  reduced  to  powder,  and 
(submerged  and  reconstructed.  Land,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  loses 
its  attribute  of  fixity.  As  a  mass  it  might  hold  together  in  opposition  to 
forces  which  the  water  freely  ob^ys;  but  in  its  state  of  successive  or 
simultaneous  degradation,  when  disseminated  through  the  water,  in  the 
state  of  sand  or  mud,  it  is  subject  to  all  the  impuVses  of  that  fluid.  In 
the  lapse  of  time,  then,  the  protuberant  land  in  both  cases  would  be  des- 
troyed, and  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  filling  up  the  lower  partf , 
and  tending  continually  to  remodel  the  surface  of  the  solid  nucleus,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  form  of  equilibrium  in  both  cases.  Thus,  after  a 
sufficient  lapi^  of  time,  in  the  case  of  an  earth  at  rest,  the  equatorial  con- 
tinent, thus  forcibly  constructed,  would  again  be  levelled  and  transferred 
to  the  polar  excavations,  and  the  spherical  figure  be  so  at  length  restored. 
In  that  of  an  earth  in  rotation,  the  polar  protuberances  would  gradually 
be  cut  down  and  disappear,  being  transferred  to  the  equator  (|as  being 
then  the  deepest  sea),  till  the  earth  would  assume  by  degrees  the  form  we 
observe  it  to  have  —  that  of  a  flattened  or  oblate  ellipsoid. 

(228.)  We  are  far  from  meaning  here  to  trace  the  process  b^  which 
the  earth  really  assumed  its  actual  form ;  all  we  intend  is,  to  show  that 
this  is  the  form  to  which,  under  the  conditions  of  a  rotation  on  its  axis, 
it  must  tend ;  and  which  it  would  attain,  even  if  originally  and  (so  to 
i»peak)  perversely  constituted  otherwise. 

(229.)  But,  further,  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  and  the  time  of  its 
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rotation  being  known,  it  is  easy  thence  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of 
the  centrifugal  force/  which,  at  the  equator,  appears  to  be  -^i^^  P&i'^  of 
the  force  x>r  weight  by  which  all  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  tend  to 
&11  towards  the  earth.  By  this  fraction  of  its  weight,  then,  the  sea  at 
the  equator  is  lightened,  and  thereby  rendered  susceptible  of  being  sup- 
ported on  a  higher  level,  or  more  remote  from  the  the  centre  than  at  the 
poles,  where  no  such  counteracting  force  exists;  and  where,  in  oonse- 
quence,  the  water  may  be  considered  as  ^pecificaUy  heavier.  Taking  this 
principle  as  a  guide,  and  combining  it  with,  the  laws  of  gravity  (as  devel- 
oped by  Newton,  and  as  hereafter  to  be  more  fully  explained),  mathemati- 
cians have  been  enabled  to  investigate,  d,  priori,  what  would  be  the  figure 
of  equilibrium  of  such  a  body,  constituted  internally  as  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  earth  to  be;  covered  wholly  or  partially  with  a  fluid;  and 
revolving  uniformly  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
is  found  to  agree  very  satisfactorily  with  what  experience  shows  to  be  the 
case.  From  their  investigations  it  appears  that  the  form  of  equilibrium 
is,  in  &ct,  no  other  than  an  oblate  ellipsoid,  of  a  degree  of  ellipticity  very 
nearly  identical  with  what  is  observed,  and  which  would  be  no  doubt 
accurately  so,  did  we  know,  with  precision,  the  internal  constitution  and 
materials  of  the  earth. 

(230.)  The  confirmation  thus  incidentally  furnished,  of  the  hypothesis 
of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  A 
deviation  of  its  figure  from  that  of  a  sphere  was  not  contemplated  among 
the  original  reasons  for  adopting  that  hypothesis,  which  was  assumed 
solely  on  account  of  the  easy  explanation  it  ofiers  of  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens.  Yet  we  see  that,  once  admitted,  it  draws  with  it, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  this  other  remarkable  phenomenon,  of  which 
no  other  satisfactory  account  could  be  rendered.  Indeed,  so  direct  is  their 
connection,  that  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  figure  was  discovered  and 
demonstrated  by  Newton  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  rotation,  and  its  amount 
actually  calculated  by  him,  long  before  any  measurement  had  suggested 
such  a  conclusion.  As  we  advance  with  our  subject,  we  shall  find 
the  same  simple  principle  branching  out  into  a  whole  train  of  singular 
and  important  consequences,  some  obvious  enough,  others  which  at  first 
seem  entirely  unconnected  with  it,  and  which,  until  traced  by  Newton  up 
to  this  their  origin,  had  ranked  among  the  most  inscrutable  arcana  of 
astronomy,  as  well  as  among  its  grandest  phenomena. 

(231.)  Of  its  more  obvious  consequences,  we  may  here  mention  one 
which  falls  naturally  within  our  present  Subject.      If  the  earth  really 

«  NewtonV  Principia,  iii.    Prop.  19. 
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revolve  on  its  axis,  this  rotation  must  generate  a  centrifagal  force  (see 
art  225,)  the  effect  of  which  must  of  course  be  to  counteract  a  certain 
portion  of  the  weight  of  every  body  situated  at  the  equator,  as  (compared 
with  its  weight  at  the  poles,  or  in  any  intermediate  latitudes.  Now,  this 
is  fully  confirmed  by  experience.  There  is  actually  observed  to  exist  a 
difference  in  the  gravity y  or  downward  tendency,  of  one  and  the  same 
body,  when  conveyed  successively  to  stations  in  different  latitudes.  Ex- 
periments made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  every  accessible  part  of  the 
globe,  have  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  of  a  regular  and  progressiYe 
increase  in  the  weights  of  bodies  corresponding  to  the  increase  of  lati- 
tude, and  fixed  its  amount  and  the  law  of  its  progression.  From  these  it 
appears,  that  the  extreme  amount  of  this  variation  of  gravity,  or  the 
difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  weights  of  one  and  the  same 
mass  of  matter,  is  1  part  in  194  of  its  whole  weight,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  travelling  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  being  oa  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  latitude, 

(232.)  The  reader  will  here  naturally  inquire,  what  is  meant  by 
speaking  of  the  same  body  as  having  different  weights  at  different  sta- 
tions; and,  how  such  a  fact,  if  true,  can  be  ascertained.  When  we 
weigh  a  body  by  a  balance  or  a  steelyard,  we  do  but  counteract  its  weight 
by  the  equal  weight  of  another  body  under  the  very  same  circumstances; 
and  if  both  the  body  weighed  and  its  counterpoise  be  removed  to  another 
station,  their  gravity,  if  changed  at  all,  will  be  changed  equally,  so  that 
they  will  still  continue  to  counterbalance  each  other.  A  difference  in  the 
intensity  of  gravity  could,  therefore,  never  be  detected  by  these  means; 
nor  is  it  in  this  sense  that  we  assert  that  a  body  weighing  194  pounds  at 
the  equator  will  weigh  195  at  the  pole.  If  counterbalanced  in  a  scale 
or  steelyard  at  the  former  station,  an  additional  pound  placed  in  one  or 
other  scale  at  the  latter  would  inevitably  sink  the  beam. 

(233.)  The  meaning  of  the  proposition  may  be  thus  explained:  — 
Conceive  a  weight  x  suspended  at  the  equator  by  a  string  without  weight 
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.  passing  over  a  pulley,  A,  and  conducted  (supposing  such  a  thing  possi- 
ble) over  other  pulleys,  such  as  B,  round  the  earth's  convexity,  till  the 
other  end  hung  down  at  the  pole,  and  there  sustained  the  weight  y.  If, 
then,  the  weights  x  and  y  were  such  as,  at  any  one  station,  equatorial  or 
polar,  would  exactly  counterpoise  each  other  on  a  balance,  or  when  sus- 
pended side  by  side  over  a  single  pulley,  they  would  not  counterbalance 
each  other  in  this  supposed  situation,  but  the  polar  weight  y  would  pre- 
ponderate ;  and  to  restore  the  equipoise  the  weight  x  must  be  increased 
by  fi?^^  P^  ^^  ^^  quantity. 

(234.)  The  means  by  which  this  variation  of  gravity  may  be  shown 
to  exist,  and  its  amount  measured,  are  twofold  (like  all  estimations  of 
mechanical  power,)  statical  and  dynamical.  The  former  consists  in 
putting  the  gravity  of  a  weight  in  equilibrium,  not  with  that  of  another 
weight,  but  with  a  natural  power  of  a  different  kind  not  liable  to  be 
affected  by  local  situation.  Such  a  power  is  the  elastic  force  of  a  spring. 
Let  A  B  C  be  a  strong  support  of  brass  standing  on  the  foot  A  E  D  casH 
in  one  piece  with  it,  into  which  is  let  a  smooth  plate  of  agate,  D,  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  perfect  horizontality  by  a  level.     At  C  let  a  spiral 


ppring  G  be  attached,  which  carries  at  its  lower  end  a  weight  F,  polished 
and  convex  below.  The  length  and  strength  of  the  spring  must  be  so 
adjusted  that  the  weight  F  shall  be  sustained  by  it  just  to  swing  clear  of 
contact  with  the  agate  plate  in  the  highest  latitude  at  which  it  is  intended 
to  use  the  instrument.  Then,  if  small  weights  be  added  cautiously,  it 
may  be  made  to  descend  till  it  jtist  grazes  the  agate,  a  contact  which  can 
be  made  with  the  utmost  imaginable  delicacy.     Let  these  weights   bo 
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noted  3  the  weight  F  detached ;  the  spring  G  carefully  lifted  off  its  hook, 
and  secured,  for  travelling,  from  rust,  strain,  or  disturbance,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  conveyed  to  a  station  in  a  lower  latitude.  It  will  then 
be  found,  on  remounting  it,  that,  although  loaded  with  the  same  addi- 
tional weights  as  before,  the  weight  F  will  no 'longer  have  power  enough 
to  stretch  the  spring  to  the  extent  required  for  producing  a  similar  con- 
tact. More  weights  will  require  to  be  added ;  and  the  additional. quan- 
tity necessary  will,  it  is  evident,  measure  the  difference  of  gnivitj 
between  the  two  stations,  as  exerted  on  the  whole  quantity  of  pendent 
matter,  t.  e.  the  sum  of  the  weight  F  and  Tiai/  that  of  the  spiral  spring 
itself.  Granting  that  a  spiral  spring  can  be  constructed  of  such  strength 
and  dimensions  that  a  weight  of  10,000  grains,  including  its  own,  shall 
produce  an  elongation  of  10  inches  without  permanently  straining  it,' 
one  additional  grain  will  produce  a  further  extension  of  j(ii(||;th  of  an 
inch,  a  quantity  which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  in  such  a  contact  as 
that  in  question.  Thus  we  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  mea- 
suring the  power  of  gravity  at  any  station  to  within  y^J^iyth  of  its  whole 
quantity. 

(235.)  The  other,  or  dynamical  process,  by  which  the  forc^  urging  any 
given  weight  to  the  earth  may  be  determined,  consists  in  ascertaining  the 
velocity  imparted  by  it  to  the  weight  when  suffered  to  fall  freely  in  a  given 
time,  as  one  second.  This  velocity  cannot,  indeed,  be  directly  measured ; 
but  indirectly,  the  principles  of  mechanics  furnish  an  easy  and  certain 
means  of  deducing  it,  and,  consequently,  the  intensity  of  gravity,  by  ob- 
serving the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum.  It  is  proved  from  mechanical 
principles',  that,  if  one  and  the  same  pendulum  be  made  to  oscillate  at 
different  stations,  or  under  the  influence  of  different  forces,  and  the 
numbers  of  oscillations  made  in  the  same  time  in  each  case  be  counted, 
the  intensities  of  the  forces  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  oscillations  made,  and  thus  their  proportion  becomes  known. 
For  instance,  it  is  found  that,  under  the  equator,  a  pendulum  of  a  certain 
form  and  length  makes  86,400  vibrations  in  a  mean  solar  day ;  and  that, 
when  transported  to  London,  the  same  pendulum  makes  86,535  vibrations 

*  Whether  the  process  above  described  could  ever  be  so  far  perfected  and  refined  ti 
to  become  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  the  pendulum  must  depend  on  the  degree  of 
permanence  and  uniformity  of  action  of  springs,  on  the  constancy  or  variability  of  ths 
effect  of  temperature  on  their  elastic  force,  on  the  possibility  of  transporting^  them, 
absolutely  unaltered,  from  place  to  place,  &c.  The  great  advantages,  however, 
which  such  an  apparatus  and  mode  of  observation  would  possess,  in  point  of  conve- 
nience, cheapness,  portability,  and  expedition,  over  the  pre^nt  laborious,  tedious,  and 
expensive  process,  render  the  attempt  well  worth  making. 
Newton*R  Principia,  ii.  Prop.  24,  Cor.  3. 
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.in  tbe  same  time.  Hence  we  conclade,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force 
urging  the  pendulum  downwards  at  the  equator  is  to  that  at  London  as 
(86,400)'  to  (86,535)',  or  as  1  to  1  0031 5;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
mass  of  matter  weighing  in  London  100,000  pounds,  exerts  the  same 
pressure  on  the  ground,  or  the  same  effort  to  crush  a  hody  placed  below 
it,  that  100,315  of  the  same  pounds  transported  to  the  equator  would 
exert  there. 

(2S6.)  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  as  above  stated,  with 
the  utmost  care  and  minutest  precaution  to  ensure  exactness  in  all  acces- 
sible latitudes;  and  their  general  and  final  result  has  been,  to  give  y^^ 
for  the  fraction  expressing  the  difference  of  gravity  at  the  equator  and 
p>les.  Now,  it  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  and  will,  pro- 
bably, occur  to  him  as  an  objection  against  the  explanation  here  given  of 
the  &ct  by  the  earth's  rotation,  that  this  differs  materially  from  the  frac- 
tion 3297  expressing  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator.  The  difference 
by  which  the  former  fraction  exceeds  the  latter  is  ^^^j,  a  small  quantity 
in  itself,  but  still  far  too  large,  compared  with  the  others  in  question,  not 
to  be  distinctly  accounted  for,  and  not  to  prove  fatal  to  this  explanation 
if  it  will  not  render  a  strict  account  of  it. 

(237.)  The  mode  in  whioh  this  difference  arises  affords  a  curious  and 
Instructive  example  of  the  indirect  influence  which  mechanical  causes 
often  exercise,  and  of  whicli  astronomy  furnishes  innumerable  instances. 
The  rotation  of  the  earth  gives  rise  to  the  centrifugal  force ;  the  centri- 
fugal force  produces  an  ellipticity  in  the  form  of  the  earth  itself;  and  this 
very  ellipticity  of  form  modifies  its  power  of  attraction  on  bodies  placed 
it  its  surface,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  difference  in  question.  Here, 
then,  we  have  the  same  cause  exercising  at  once  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
influence.  The  amount  of  the  former  is  easily  calculated,  that  of  the 
latter  with  far  more  difficulty,  by  an  intricate  and  profound  application  of 
geometry,  whose  steps  we  cannot  pretend  to  trace  in  a  work  like  the  pre- 
sent, and  can  only  state  its  nature  and  result. 

(238.)  The  weight  of  a  body  (considered  as  undiminished  by  a  centi-i- 
fugal  force)  is  the  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  on  it.  This  attraction, 
as  Newton  has  demonstrated,  consists,  not  in  a  tendency  of  all  matter  to 
any  one  particular  centre,  but  in  a  disposition  of  every  particle  of  matter 
in  the  universe  to  press  towards,  and  if  not  opposed  to  approach  to,  every 
other.  The  attraction  of  the  earth,  then,  on  a  body  placed  on  its  surface, 
is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  force,  resulting  from  the  separate  attractions 
of  all  its  parts.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere, 
the  attraction  exerted  by  it  on  a  body  any  where  placed  on  its  surface, 
whether  at  its  equator  or  pole,  must  be  exactly  alike, — for  the  simple 
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reason  of  the  exact  symmetry  of  the  sphere  in  every  direction.  It  is  net 
less  evident  that,  the  earth  being  elliptical,  and  this  symmetry  or  simili- 
tude of  all  its  parts  not  existing,  the  same  result  cannot  be  exp^ted.  A 
body  placed  at  the  equator,  and  a  similar  one  at  the  pole  of  a  flattened 
ellipsoid,  stand  in  a  di£Perent  geometrical  relation  to  the  mass  as  a  vrhole. 
This  difference,  without  entering  further  into  particulars,  may  be  expected 
to  draw  with  it  a  difference  in  its  forces  of  attraction  on  the  two  bodies. 
Calculation  confirms  this  idea.  It  is  a  question  of  purely  mathen>atical 
investigation,  and  has  been  treated  with  perfect  clearness  and  precision 
by  Newton,  Maclaurin,  Clairaut,  and  many  other  eminent  geometers ;  and 
the  result  of  their  investigations  is  to  show  that,  owing  to  the  elliptic  form 
of  the  earth  alone,  and  independent  of  the  centrifugal  force,  its  attraction 
ought  to  increase  the  weight  of  a  body  in  going  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole  by  almost  exactly  ^^^th  part;  which,  together  with  ^^^^th  due  to 
the  centrifugal  force,  make  up  the  whole  quantity,  y^^th,  observed. 

*  (239.)  Another  great  geographical  phenomenon,  which  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  earth's  rotation,  is  that  of  the  trade- winds.  These  mighty 
currents  in  our  atmosphere,  on  which  so  important  a  part  of  navigation 
depends,  arise  from,  1st,  the  unequal  exposure  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  to 
the  sun's  rays,  by  which  it  is  unequally  heated  in  different  latitudes; 
and,  2dly,  from  that  general  law  in  the  constitution  of  all  fluids,  in  virtue 
of  which  they  occupy  a  larger  bulk,  and  become  specifically  lighter  when 
hot  than  when  cold.  These  causes,  combined  with  the  earth's  rotation 
from  west  to  east,  afford  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mag- 
nificent phenomena  in  question. 

(240.)  It  is  a  matter  of  observed  fact,  of  which  we  shall  give  the 
explanation  farther  on,  that  the  sun  is  constantly  vertical  over  some  one 
or  other  part  of  the  earth  between  two  parallels  of  latitude,  called  the 
tropics,  respectively  23}°  north,  and  as  much  south  of  the  equator;  and 
that  the  whole  of  that  zone  or  belt  of  the  earth's  surface  included  between 
the  tropics,  and  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  altitude  attained  by  the  sun  in  its  diurnal  course,  maintained  at  a 
much  hfgher  temperature  than  those  regions  to  the  n  "Oi  and  south 
which  lie  nearer  the  poles.  Now,  the  heat  thus  acquired  by  the  earth's 
surface  is  communicated  to  the  incumbent  air,  which  is  thereby  expanded, 
and  rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  air  incumbent  on  the  rest  of  the 
globe.  It  is  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  general  laws  of  hydrostatics, 
displaced  and  buoyed  up  from  the  surfiice,  and  its  place  occupied  by 
colder,  and  therefore  heavier  air,  which  glides  in,  on  both  sides,  along  the 
■oriaoei  from  the  regions  beyond  the  tropics;  while  the  displaced  air,  thus 
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raised  above  its  due  level,  and  unsostained  by  any  lateral  pressure,  flows 
over,  as  it  were,  and  forms  an  upper  current  in  the  contrary  direction,  or 
towards  the  poles;  which,  being  cooled  in  its  course,  and  also  sucked 
down  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  extra-tropical  regions,  keeps  up  thus 
a  continual  circulation. 

(241.)  Since  the  earth  revolves  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
poles,  the  equatorial  portion* of  its  surface  has  the  greatest  velocity  of 
rotation,  and  all  other  parts  less  in  the  proportion  of  the  radii  of  the 
circles  of  latitude  to  which  they  correspond.  But  as  the  air,  when  rela- 
tively and  apparently  at  rest  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  only  so 
because  in  reality  ir  participates  in  the  motion  of  rotation  proper  to  that 
part,  it  follows  thut  when  a  mass  of  air  near  the  poles  is  transferred  to 
the  region  near  the  equator  by  any  impulse  urging  it  directly  towards  that 
circle,  in  every  point  of  its  progress  towards  its  new  situation  it  must  be 
found  deficient  in  rotatory  velocity,  and  therefore  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  speed  of  the  new  surface  over  which  it  is  brought  Hence,  the  cur- 
rents of  air  which  set  in  towards  the  equator  from  the  north  and  south 
must,  as  they  glide  along  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  lag,  or  hang  back, 
and  drag  upon  it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  earth's  rotation,  i,  e. 
from  east  to  west.  Thus  these  currents,  which  but  for  the  rotiition  would 
be  simply  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  acquire,  from  this  cause,  a  rdar- 
live  direction  towards  the  west,  and  assume  the  character  of  permanent 
north-easterly  and  south-easterly  winds. 

(242.)  Were  any  considerable  mass  of  air  to  be  suddenly  transferred 
from  beyond  the  topics  to  the  equator,  the  difference  of  the  rotatory  velo- 
cities proper  to  the  two  situations  would  be  so  great  as  to  produce  not 
merely  a  wind,  but  a  tempest  of  the  most  destructive  violence.  But  this 
is  not  the  case:  the  advance  of  the  air  from  the  north  and  south  is 
gradual,  and  all  the  while  the  earth  is  continually  acting  on,  and  by  the 
friction  of  its  surface  accelerating  its  rotatory  velocity.  Supposing  its 
progress  towards  the '  equator-  to  cease  at  any  point,  this  cause  would 
almost  immediately  communicate  to  it  the  deficient  motion  of  rotation, 
after  which  it  would  revolve  quietly  with  the  earth,  and  be  at  relative 
rest  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  coat- 
ing which  the  atmosphere  forms  around  the  globe  (art  35),  and  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the  former  (which  it  exceeds  at 
least  100,000,000  times),  to  appreciate  fully  the  absolute  command  of 
any  extensive  territory  of  the  earth  over  the  atmosphere  immediately 
incumbent  on  it,  in  point  of  motion. 

(243.)  It  follows  from  this,  then,  that  as  the  winds  on  both  sides  ap- 
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proach  the  equator,  their  easterly  tendency  must  diminish.^  The  lengths 
of  the  diurnal  circles  increase  very  slowly  in  the  immediate  vicinitj 
of  the  equator,  and  for  several  degrees  on  either  side  of  it  hardly  change 
at  all.  Thus  ;the  friction  of  the  surface  has  more  time  to  act  in  accelera- 
ting the  velocity  of  the  air,  bringing  it  towards  a  state  of  relative  rest, 
and  diminishing  thereby  the  relative  set  of  the  currents  from  east  to  west, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  feebly,  and,  at  length,  not  at  all  reinforced 
by  the  cause  which  originally  produced  it.  Arrived,  then,  at  the  equator, 
the  trades  must  be  expected  to  lose  their  easterly  character  altogether. 
But  not  only  this  but  the  northern  and  southern  currents  here  meeting 
and  opposing,  will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  leaving  only  such  pre- 
ponderancy  as  may  be  due  to  a  difference  of  local  causes  acting  in  the  two 
hemispheres,  —  which  in  some  regions  around  the  equator  may  lie  one 
way,  in  some  another. 

(244.)  The  result,  then,  must  be  the  production  of  two  great  tropical 
l)elt8,  in  the  northern  of  which  a  constant  north-easterly,  and  in  the 
southern  a  south-easterly,  wind  must  prevail,  while  the  winds  in  the 
equatorial  belt,  which  separates  the  two  former,  should  be  comparatively 
calm  and  free  from  any  steady  prevalence  of  easterly  character.  All 
these  consequences  are  agreeable  to  observed  fact,  and  the  system  of  aerial 
currents  above  described  constitutes  in  reality  what  is  understood  by  the 
regular  trade  toinds. 

(245.)  The  constant  friction  thus  produced  between  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere in  the  regions  near  the  equator  must  (it  may  be  objected)  by 
degrees  reduce  and  at  length  destroy  the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass. 
The  laws  of  dynamics,  however,  render  such  a  consequence,  generally, 
impossible ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  present  case,  where  and  how  the 
compensation  takes  place.  The  heated  equatorial  air,  while  it  rises  and 
flows  over  towards  the  poles,  carries  with  it  the  rotatory  velocity  due  to 
its  equatorial  situation  into  a  higher  latitude,  where  the  earth's  surfiice 
has  less  motion.  Hence,  as  it  travels  northward  or  southward,  it  will 
gain  continually  more  and  more  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion,  and  assume  constantly  more  and  more  a  westerly  relative  direo* 
tion;  and  when  at  length  it  returns  to  the  surfiice,  in  its  circulation, 
which  it  must  do  more  or  less  in  all  the  interval  between  the  tropics  and 
the  poles,  it  will  act  on  it  by  its  friction  as  a  powerful  south-west  wind  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  a  north-west  in  the  southern,  and  restore  to 
it  the  impulse  taken  up  from  it  at  the  equator.     We  have  here  the  origin 

'  See  Captain  Hairs  "  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  2d  series,  vol.  L  p. 
162,  where  (his  is  very  disiinctly,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  the  first  time,  reasoned 
dot. 
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of  tbe  soutb-west  and  westerly  gales  so  prevalent  in  our  latitudes,  and  of 
the  almost  universal  westerly  winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which  are,  in 
fact,  nothing  else  than  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the  re-action  of  the 
trades,  and  of  th^  process  by  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion is  maintained  under  their  action.* 

(246.)  In  order  to  construct  a  map  or  model  of  tbe  earth,  and  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  over  its  surface,  the  forms 
of  the  outlines  of  its  continents  and  islands,  the  courses  of  its  rivers  and 
iDoantain  chains,  and  the  relative  situations,  with  respect  to  each  other, 
of  those  points  which. chiefly  interest  us,  as  centres  of  human  habitation, 
or  from  other  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  means  of  determining 
correctly  the  situation  of  any  proposed  stafiSon  on  its  surface.  For  this 
two  elements  require  to  be  known,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  former 
assigning  its  distance  from  the  poles  or  the  equator,  the  latter,  tbe  meri- 
dian on  which  that  distance  is  to  be  reckoned.  To  these,  in  strictness, 
should  be  added,  its  height  above  the  sea  level ;  but  the  consideration  of 
this  had  better  be  deferred,  to  avoid  complicating  tbe  subject. 

(247.)  The  latitude  of  a  station  on  a  sphere  would  be  merely  the 
length  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  intercepted  between  the  station  and  the 
nearest  point  of  the  equator,  reduced  into  degrees.  (See  art.  88.)  But 
as  the  earth  is  elliptic,  this  mode  of  conceiving  latitudes  becomes  inappli- 
cable, and  we  are  compelled  to  resort  for  our  definition  of  latitude  to  a 
generalization  of  that  property  (art.  119,)  which  affords  the  readiest 
means  of  determining  it  by  observation,  and  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  independent  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which,  after  all,  is  not 
exactly  an  ellipsoid,  or  any  known  geometrical  solid.  The  latitude  of  a 
station,  then,  is  the  altitude  of  the  elevated  pole,  and  is^  therefore,  astro- 
nomically determined  by  those  methods  already  explained  for  ascertaining 

'  Ab  it  is  oar  object  merely  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  earth's  rotation  affects 
the  atmosphere  on  the  great  scale,  we  omit  all  consideration  of  local  periodical  winds, 
such  as  monsoons,  JLc. 

It  seems  worth  inquiry,  whether  hurricanes  in  tropical  climates  may  not  arise  from 
portions  of  the  upper  currents  prematurely  diverted  downwards  before  their  relative 
velocity  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  friction  on,  and  gradual  mixing  with,  the 
lower  strata ;  and  so  dashing  upon  the  earth  with  that  tremendous  velocity  which  gives 
them  their  destructive  character,  and  of  which  hardly  any  rational  account  has  yet 
been  given.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  must  always  be  the  case.  In 
general,  a  rapid  transfer,  either  way,  in  latitude,  of  any  mass  of  air  which  local  or 
temporary  causes  might  carry  dbote  the  immediate  reach  of  the  friction  of  the  earth* § 
turface*  would  give  a  fearful  exaggeration  ttt.  its  velocity.  Wherever  such  a  mass 
should  strike  the  earth,  a  hurricane  might  arise ;  and  should  two  such  masses  encoun 
ter  in  mid  air,  a  tornado  of  any  degree  of  intensity  on  record  might  easily  resutt  ^om 
their  combination. 
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that  importaot  elemeot.  In  consequeDce,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  to 
make  a  perfectly  correct  map  of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  equal  differences  of  latitude  are  not  represented  by  exactly  equal 
intervals  of  surface. 

(248.)  For  the  purposes  of  geodesical '  measurements  and  trigonome- 
trical surveys,  an  exceedingly  correct  determination  of  the  latitudes  of  the 
most  important  stations  is  required.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the 
zenith  sector  (an  instrument  capable  of  great  precision)  is  most  commonly 
used  to  observe  stars  passing  the  meridian  near  the  zenith,  whose  decliea- 
tions  have  become  known  by  previous  long  series  of  observations  at  fixed 
observatories,  and  which  are  therefore  called  standard  or  fundamental 
stars,     llecently  a  method'  has  been  employed  with  great  sucoessy  which 


consists  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  transit 
instrument,  but  having  the  plane  o£  motion  of  the  telescope  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  meridian,  but  with  the  prime  vertical,  so  that  its  axirf  uf 
rotation  prolonged  passes  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  tfae 
horizon.  Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  celestial  hemisphere  projected  on  the 
horizon,  P  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  A  B  the  meridian,  C  D  the  pHine 
vertical,  Q  R  S  part  of  the  diurnal  circle  of  a  star  passing  near  the 
zenith,  whose  polar  distance  P  K  is  but  little  greater  than  the  co-ktitude 
of  the  place,  or  the  arc  P  Z,  between  the  zenith  and  pole  (art.  112.) 
Then  the  moments  of  this  star's  arrival  on  the  prime  vertical  at  Q  aod  3 

•  Tit.  the  earth ;  ittrti  (from  hm,  to  bind,)  a  joining  or  connection  (of  parte.) 

*  Devised  originally  by  Romer.    Revived  cr  re-invented  by  Beasel.— i4fCr.  NotAr. 
No.  40. 
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will,  if  the  instrament  be  correetlj  adjusted,  be  those  of  its  crossing  tho 
middle  wire  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  (art.  160.)  Conse- 
qaently  the  interval  between  these  moments  will  be  the  time  of  the  star 
passing  from  Q  to  S,  or  the  measure  of  the  diurnal  arc  Q  R  S,  which 
corresponds  to  the  angle  Q  P  S  at  the  pole.  This  angle,  therefore,  be- 
comes known  hy  ike,  mere  observation  of  an  interval  of  tlme^  in  which  it 
is  not  even  necessary  to  know  the  error  of  the  clock,  and  in  which,  when 
the  star  passes  near  the  zenith,  so  that  the  interval  in  question  is  small, 
even  the  to;U  of  the  clock,  or  its  gain  or  loss  on  true  sidereal  time,  may 
be  neglected.  Now  the  angle  Q  PS,  or  its  half  Q  P  B,  and  P  Q  the 
polar  distance  of  the  star,  being  known,  P  Z  the  zenith  distance  of  the 
pole  can  be  calculated  by  the  resolution  of  the  right-angled  spherical 
triangle  P  Z  Q,  and  thus  the  co-latitude  (and  of  course  the  latitude)  of 
the  place  of  observation  becomes  known.  The  advantages  gained  by  this 
mode  of  observation  are,  1st,  that  no  readings  of  a  divided  arc  are  needed, 
50  that  errors  of  graduation  and  reading  are  avoided :  2dly,  that  the 
arc  Q  R  S  is  very  much  greater  than  its  versed  sine  R  Z,  so  that  the 
difference  R  Z  between  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  declination  of 
the  star  is  given  by  the  observation  of  a  magnitude  very  much  greater 
than  itself,  or  is,  as  it  were,  observed  on  a  greatly  enlarge^  scale.  In 
consequence,  a  very  minute  error  is  entailed  on  R  Z  by  the  commission 
of  even  a  considerable  one  in  Q  R  S :  3dly,  that  in  this  mode  of  obser- 
vation all  the  merely  instrumental  errors  which  affect  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  transit  instrument  are  either  uninfluential  or  eliminated  by  simply 
reversing  the  axis. 

(249.)  To  determine  the  latitude  of  a  station,  then,  is  easy.  It  is 
otherwise  with  its  longitude,  whose  exact  determination  is  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty.  The  reason  is  this :  —  as  there  are  no  meridians  marked  upon 
the  earth,  any  more  than  parallels  of  latitude,  we  are  obliged  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  latitude,  to  resort  to  marks  external  to  the  earth,  t.  e. 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  objects  of  our  measurement;  but  with  this 
difference  in  the  two  cases  —  to  observers  situated  at  stations  on  the  same 
meridian  (i,  e.  differing  in  latitude)  the  heavens  present  different  aspects 
at  aU  moments.  The  portions  of  them  which  become  visible  in  a  com- 
plete diurnal  rotation  are  not  the  same,  and  stars  which  are  common  to 
both  describe  circles  differently  inclined  to  their  horizons,  and  differently 
divided  by  them,  and  attain  different  altitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
observers  situated  on  the  same  parallel  (i.  e.  differing  only  in  longitude) 
the  heavens  present  the  same  aspects.  Their  visible  portions  are  the 
same ;  and  the  same  stars  describe  circles  equally  inclined,  and  similarly 
divided  by  their  horizons,  and -attain  the  same  altitudes.    In  the  former 
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case  there  u,  in  the  latter  there  is  not,  any  thing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tieavens,  watched  through  a  whole  diurnal  rotation,  which  indicates  a  dif- 
ference of  locality  in  the  observer. 

(250.)  But  not  two  observers,  at  different  points  of  the  earth's  surface, 
can  have  at  the  game  iTistant  the  same  celestial  hemisphere  visible.  Sup- 
|>ose,  to  fix  our  ideas,  an  observer  stationed  at  a  given  point  of  the  equator, 
and  that  at  the  moment  when  he  noticed  some  bright*  star  to  be  in  his 
zenith,  and  therefore  on  his  meridian,  he  should  be  suddenly  transported, 
in  an  instant  of  time,  round  one  quarter  of  the  globe  in  a  toesUrly  direction^ 
it  is  evident  that  he  will  no  longer  have  the  same  star  vertically  above 
him :  it  will  now  appear  to  him  to  be  just  rising,  and  he  will  have  to  wait 
six  hours  before  it  again  comes  to  his  zenith,  t.  e.  before  the  earth's  rota- 
tion from  west  to  east  carries  him  hack  again  to  the  line  joining  the  star 
and  the  earth's' centre  from  which  he  set  out. 

(251.)  The  difference  of  the  cases,  then,  may  be  thus  stated,  so  as  to 
afford  a  key  to  the  astronomical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  longitude. 
In  the  case  of  stations  differing  only  in  latitude,  the  same  star  comes  to 
the  meridian  at  the  same  tim>e^  but  at  different  aUiiudes.  In  that  of 
stations  differing  only  in  longitude,  it  comes  to  the  meridian  at  the  same 
altittule,  but  at  different  tim>es.  Supposing,  then,  that  an  observer  is  in 
possession  of  any  means  by  which  he  can  certainly  ascertain  the  time  of  a 
known  star's  transit  across  his  meridian,  he  knows  his  longitude ;  or  if  he 
knows  the  difference  between  its  time  of  transit  across  his  meridian  and 
across  that  of  any  other  station,  he  knows  their  difference  of  longitudes. 
For  instance,  if  the  same  star  pass  the  meridian  of  a  place  A  at  a  certain 
moment,  and  that  of  B  exactly  one  hour  of  sidereal  time,  or  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  earth's  diurnal  period,  later,  then  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude between  A  and  B  is  one  hour  of  time  or  15^  of  arc,  and  B  is  so 
much  west  of  A. 

(252.)  In  order  to  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the  prindple  on 
which  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  by  astronomical  observations 
is  resolved,  the  reader  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  time,  in  the 
abKtract,  as  commgn  to  the  whole  universe,  and  therefore  reckoned  froiu 
an  epoch  independent  of  local  situation,  and  heal  tim^,  which  reckons,  at 
each  particular  place,  from  an  epoch,  or  initial  instant,  determined  by  local 
convenience.  Of  time  reckoned  in  the  former,  or  abstract  manner,  we 
have  an  example  in  what  we  have  before  defined  as  equinoctial  time,  which 
dates  from  an  epoch  determined  by  the  sun's  motion  among  the  stars. 
<}f  the  latter,  or  local  reckoning,  we  have  instances  in  every  sidereal  clock  in 
an  observatory,  and  in  every  town  clock  for  common  use.  Every  astrono- 
mer regulates,  or  aims  at  regulating,  his  .sidereal  clock,  so  that  it  sLall 
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indicate  0**  0*"  O'^when  a  certain  point  in  the  heavens,  called  the  equinox, 
is  bn  the  meridian  of  his  station.  This  is  the  epoch  of  his  sidereal  time ; 
'which  is,  therefore,  entirely  a  heal  reckoning.  It  gives  no  information  to 
say  that  an  event  happened  at  such  and  such  an  hour  of  sidereal  time, 
unless  we  particularize  the  station  to  which  the  sidereal  time  meant  apper- 
tains. Just  so  it  is  with  mean  or  common  time.  This  is  also  a  local 
reckoning,  having  for  its  epoch  mean  noon,  or  the  average  of  all  the 
times  throughout  the  year,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  that  par- 
ticular place  to  which  it  hdongs;  and,  therefore,  in  like  manner,  when 
we  date  any  event  by  mean  time,  it  is  necessary  to  name  the  place,  or 
particularize  whai  mean  time  we  intend.  On  the  other  hand,  a  date 
by  equinoctial  time  is  absolute,  and  requires  no  such  explanatory  addition. 

(253.)  The  astronomer  sets  and  regulates  his  sidereal  clock  by  observ- ' 
ing  the  meridian  passages  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  well-known  stars. 
Each  of  these  holds  in  the  heavens  a  certain  determinate  and  known  place 
with  respect  to  that  imaginary  point  called  the  equinox,  and  by  noting  the 
times  of  their  passage  in  succession  by  his  clock  he  knows  when  the  equi- 
nox passed.  At  that  moment  his  clock  ought  to  have  marked  0**  O"  0'; 
and  if  it  did  not,  he  knows  and  can  correct  its  error,  and  by  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  the  errors  assigned  by  each  star  he  can  ascertain 
whether  his  clock  is  correctly  regulated  to  go  twenty-four  hours  in  one 
diurnal  period,  and  if  not,  can  ascertain  and  allow  for  its  ratk  Thus, 
although  his  clock  may  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  either  be  set  correctly,  or 
go  truly,  yet  by  applying  its  error  and  rate  (as  they  are  technically 
termed),  he  can  correct  its  indications,  and  ascertain  the  exact  sidereal 
times  corresponding  to  them,  and  proper  to  his  locality.  This  indispensa- 
ble operation  is  called  getting  his  local  time.  For  simplicity  of  explana- 
tion, however,  we  shall  suppose  the  clock  a  perfect  instrument;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  its  error  and  rate  applied  at  every  moment  it  is 
consulted,  and  included  in  its  indications. 

(254.)  Suppose,  now,  of  two  observers,  at  distant  stations,  A  and  B, 
each,  independently  of  the  other,  to  set  and  regulate  his  clock  to  the  true 
sidereal  time  of  his  station.  It  is  evident  that  if  ,one  of  these  clocks 
could  be  taken  up  without  deranging  its  going,  and  set  down  by  the  side 
of  the  other,  they  would  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  differ  by  the  e^ct 
difference  of  their  local  epochs ;  that  is,  by  the  time  occupied  by  the  equi- 
nox, or  by  any  star,  in  passing  from  the  meridian  of  A  to  that  of  6 ;  in 
other  words,  by  their  difference  of  longitude,  expressed  in  sidereal  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds. 

(255.)  A  pendulum  clock  cannot  be  thus  taken  up  and  transported 
firom  place  to  place  without  derangement,  but  a  chronometer  may.     Sap 
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pose,  theD,  the  observer  at  B  to  use  a  chronometer  instead  of  a  clock,  be 
may,  by  bodily  transfer  of  the  instrument  to  the  other  station,  procure  a 
direct  comparison  of  sidereal  times,  and  thus  obtain  his  longitude  from  A. 
And  even  if  hd  employ  a  clock,  jet  by  comparing  it  first  with  a  good 
chronometer,  and  then  transferring  the  latter  instrument  for  comparison 
with  the  other  clock,  the  same  end  will  be  accomplished,  provided  the 
going  of  the  chronometer  can  be  depended  on. 

(256.)  Were  chronometers  perfect,  nothing  more  complete  and  conve- 
nient than  this  mode  of  ascertaining  differences  of  longitude  could  be 
desired.  An  observer,  provided  with  such  an  instrument,  and  with  a  por- 
table transit,  or  some  equivalent  method  of  determining  the  local  time  at 
any  given  station,  might,  by  journeying  from  place  to  place,  and  observing 
the  meridian  passages  of  stars  at  each,  (taking  care  not  to  alter  his  chro- 
nometer, or  let  it  run  down,)  ascertain  their  differences  of  longitude  with 
any  required  precision.  In  this  case,  the  same  time-keeper  being  used  at 
every  station,  if,  at  one  of  them.  A,  it  mark  true  sidereal  time,  at  any 
other,  B,  it  wHl  be  just  so  much  sidereal  time  in  error  as  the  difference  of 
longitudes  of  A  and  B  is  equivalent  to :  in  other  words,  the  longitude  of 
B  from  A  will  appear  as  the  error  of  the  time-keeper  on  the  local  time  of 
B.  If  he  travel  westward,  then  his  chronometer  will  appear  continually 
to  gain,  although  it  really  goes  correctly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  set 
out  froo^A,  when  the  equinox  was  on  the  meridian,  or  his  chronometer  at 
0*,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  (sid.  time)  had  travelled  15°  westward  to  B. 
At  the  moment  of  arrivajl  there,  his  chronometer  will  again  point  to  0^ ; 
but  the  equinox  will  be,  not  on  his  new  meridian,  but  on  that  of  A,  and 
he  must  wait  one  hour  more  for  its  arrival  at  that  of  B.  When  it  does  ar- 
rive there,  then  his  watch  will  point  not  to  0*  but  to  1*,  and  will  therefore 
be  l^/asi  on  the  local  time  of  B.  If  he  travel  eastward,  the  reverse  will 
happen. 

(257.)  Suppose  an  observer  now  to  set  out  fit)m  any  station  as  abovq 
described,  and  constantly  travelling  westward  to  make  a  tour  of  the  globe, 
and  return  to  the  point  he  set  out  from.  A  singular  consiequence  will 
happen :  he  will  haye  lost  a  day  in  his  reckotaing  of  time.  He  will  enter 
the  day  of  his  arrival  in  his  diary,  as  Monday,  for  instance,  when,  in  fact, 
it  is  Tuesday.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Bays  and  nights  are  caused  by  the 
alternate  appearance  of  the  sun  and  stars,  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  car- 
ries the  spectator  round  to  view  them  in  succession.  So  many  turns  as 
he  makes  absolutely  round  the  centre,  so  often  will  he  pass  through  the 
earth's  shadow,  and  emerge  into  light,  and  so  many  nights  and  days  will 
he  experience.  But  if  he  travel  once  round  the  globe  in  the  direction  of 
Iti  motion,  he  will;  on  his  arrival,  have  really  made  one  turn  more  round  • 
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its  centre;  and  if  in  the  opposite  direction,  one  turn  less  than  if  he  had 
remained  npon  one  point  of  its  surface :  in  the  former  case,  then,  he  will 
have  witnessed  one  alternation  of  day  and  night  more,  in  the  latter  one 
less,  than  if  he  had  trusted  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  alone  to  carry  him 
round.  As  the  earth  revolves  from  west  to  east,  it  follows  that  a  westward 
direction  of  his  journey,  by  which  he  counteracts  its  rotation,  will  cause 
bim  to  lose  a  day,  and  an  eastward  direction,  by  which  he  conspires  with 
it,  to  gain  one.  In  the  former  case,  all  his  days  will  be  longer ;  in  the 
latter,  shorter  than  those  of  a  stationary  observer.  This  contingency  has 
actually  happened  to  circumnavigators.  Hence,  also,  it  must  necessarily 
happ<)Ti  that  distant  settlements,  on.  the  same  meridian^  will  differ  a  duy 
in  their  usual  reckoning  of  time,  according  as  they  have  been  colonized  by 
settlers  arriving  in  an  eastward  or  in  a  westward  direction,— a  circumstance 
which  may  produce  strange  confusion  when  they  come  to  communicate 
with  each  other.  The  only  mode  of  correcting  the  ambiguity,  and  settling 
the  disputes  which  such  a  difference  may  give  rise  to,  consists  in  having 
recourse  to  the  equinoctial  date,  which  can  never  be  ambiguous. 

(258.)  Unfortunately  for  geography  and  navigation,  the  chronometer, 
though  greatly  and  indeed  wonderfully  improved  by  the  skill  of  modern 
artists,  is  yet  far  too  imperfect  an  .instrument  to  be  relied  on  implicitly. 
However  such  an  instrament  may  preserve  its  uniformity  of  rate  for  a 
few  hours,  or  even  days,  yet  in  long  absences  from  home  the  chances  of 
error  and  accident  become  so  multiplied,  as  to  destroy  all  security  of  reli- 
ance on  even  the  best.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may,  indeed,  be  remedied 
by  carrying  out  several,  and  using  them  as  checks  on  each  Other ;  but, 
besides  the  expense  and  trouble,  this  is  only  a  palliation  of  the  evil  — 
the  great  and  fundamental, —  as  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  determines 
turn  of  hngihides  hy  Hme^keepers  is  liable.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  resort  to  other  means  of  communicating  from  one  station  to  another 
a  knowledge  of  its  local  time,  or  of  propagating  from  some  principal  sta- 
tion, as  a  centre,  its  local  time  as  a  universal  standard  with  which  the 
local  time  at  any  other,  however  situated,  may  be  at  once  compared,  and 
thus  the  longitudes  of  all  places  be  referred  to  the  meridian  of  such  cen- 
tral point. 

(259.)  The  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  by  which  this  object 
can  be  accomplished,  when  circumstances  admit  of  its  adoption,  is  that  by 
telegraphic  signal.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  observatories,  or  other  stations, 
provided  with  accurate  means  of  determining  their  respective  heal  times, 
and  let  us  first  suppose  them  visible  from  each  other.  Their  clocks  being 
r^ulated,  and  their  errors  and  rates  ascertained  and  applied,  let  a  signal 
.  be  made  at  A,  of  some  sudden  and  definite  kind,  such  as  the  flash  of  gun- 
10 
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powder,  the  explosion  of  a  rocket,  the  sudden  extinction  of  a  bright  ligbt, 
01  any  other  which  admits  of  no  mistake,  and  can  be  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances. The  moment  of  the  signal  being  made  must  be  noted  bj  each 
observer  at  his  respective  clock  or  watch,  as  if  it  were  the  transit  of  a  star, 
or  other  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  the  error  and  rate  of  the  clock  at 
each  station  being  applied,  the  local  time  of  the  signal  at  each  is  deter- 
mined. Consequently,  when  the  observers  communicate  their  observations 
of  the  signal  to  each  other,  since  (owing  to  the  almost  instantaneous 
transmission  of  light)  it  must  ha^e  been  seen  at  the  same  absolute  instant 
by  both,  the  difference  of  their  local  times,  and  therefore  of  their  longitades, 
becomes  known.  For  example,  at  A  the  signal  is  observed  to  happen  tft 
5^  0"  0*  sid.  time  at  A,  bs  obtained  by  applying  the  error  and  rate  to  the 
time  shown  by  the  clock  at  A,  when  the  signal  was  seen  there.  At  B  the 
same  signal  was  seen  at  5^  4"  0",  sid.  time  at  B,  similarly  deduced  from 
'  the  time  noted  by  the  clock  at  B,  by  applying  its  error  and  rate.  Conse- 
quently, the  difference  of  their  local  epochs  is  4"  0*,  which  is  also  their 
difference  of  longitudes  in  time,  or  1°  0'  Q"  in  hour  angle. 

(260.)  The  accuracy  of  the  final  determination  may  be  increased  bj 
making  and  observing  several  signals  at  stated  intervals,  each  of  which 
affords  a  comparison  of  times,  and  the  mean  of  all  which  is,  of  course, 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  result  of  any  single  comparison.  By 
this  meang,  the  error  introduced  by  the  comparison  of  clocks  may  be  re- 
garded as  altogether  destroyed. 

(261.)  The  distances  at  which  signals  can  be  rendered  visible  must  of 
course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  inteiposed  country.  Over  sea  the 
explosion  of  rockets  may  easily  be  seen  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles ;  and  in 
mountainous  countries  the  flash  of  gunpowder  in  an  open  spoon  may  be 
seen,  if  a  proper  station  be  chosen  for  its  exhibition,  at  much  greater 
distances. 

(262.)  When  the  direct  light  of  the  flash  can  no  longer  be  perceived, 
either  owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  interposed  segment  of  the  earth,  or 
to  intervening  obstacles,  the  sudden  illumination  cast  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  clouds  by  the  explosion  of  considerable  quantities  of  powder  may 
often  be  observed  with  success ;  and  in  this  way  signals  have  been  made 
at  very  much  greater  distances.  Whatever  means  can  be  devised  of  exci- 
ting in  two  distant  observers  the  same  sensation,  whether  of  sound,  light, 
or  visible  motion,  at  precisely  the  same  instant  of  time,  may  be  employed 
as  a  longitude  signal.  Wherever,  for  instance,  an  unbroken  line  of  eleo- 
tro- telegraphic  connection  has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  established,  the 
means  exist  of  making  as  complete  a  comparison  of  clocks  or  watches  as 
if  they  stood  side  by  side,  so  that  no  method  more  complete  for  the  deter- 
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mination  of  differences  of  longitude  can  be  desired.  The  differences  of 
longitude  between  the  observatories  of  New  York,  Washington,  and  Phila- 
delphia, have  been  very  recently  determined  in  this  manner  by  the  astro- 
nomers at  those  observatories. 

(263.)  Where  no  such  electric  communication  exists,  however,  the 
interval  between  observing  stations  may  be  increased  by  causing  the 
signals  to  be  made  not  at  one  of  them,  but  at  an  intermediate  point ;  for, 
provided  they  are  seen  by  both  parties,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference' where 
they  are  exhibited.  Still  the  interval  which  could  be  thus  embraced 
would  be  very  limited,  and  the  method  in  consequence  of  little  use,  but 
for  the  following  ingenious  contrivance,  by  which  it  can  be  extended  to 
any  distance,  and  carried  over  any  tract  of  country,  however  difficult. 

(264.)  This  contrivance  consists  in  establishing,  between  the  extreme 
stations,  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  at  which 
the  local  times  are  observed,  a  chain  of  intermediate  stations,  alternately 
destined  for  signals  and  for  observers.  Thus,  let  A  and  Z  be  the  extreme 
stations.  At  B  let  a  signal  station  be  established,  at  which  rockets,  &c. 
are  fired  at  stated  intervals.  At  0  let  an  observer  be  placed,  provided 
with  a  chronometer ;  at  D,  another  signal  station ;  at  E,  another  observer 
and  chronometer ;  till  the  whole  line  is  occupied  by  stations  so  arranged, 
that  the  signal  at  B  can  be  seen  from  A  and  0 ;  those  at  D,  from  C  and 
E ;  and  so  on.     Matters  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  errors  and  rates  of 
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the  Ctocks  at  A  and  Z  ascertained  by  astronomical  observation,  let  a  signal 
be  made  at  B,  and  observed  at  A  and  C,  and  the  times  noted.  Thus  the 
difference  between  A's  clock  and  C's  chronometer  becomes  known.  After 
a  short  interval  (five  minutes  for  instance)  let  a  signal  be  made  at  D,  and 
observed  by  C  and  E.  Then  will  the  difference  between  itheir  respective 
chronometers  be  determined ;  and  the  difference  between  the  former  and 
the  clock  at  A  being  already  ascertained,  the  difference  between  the  clock 
A  and  chronometer  E  is  therefore  known.  This,  however,  supposes  that 
the  intermediate  chronometer  C  has  kept  true  sidereal  time,  or  at  least  a 
known  rate,  in  the  interval  between  the  signals.  Now  this  interval  is 
purposely  made  so  very  short,  that  no  instrument  of  any  pretensions  to 
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character  can  possibly  produce  an  appreciable  amoant  of  error  in  its  lapse 
by  deviations  from  its  usual  rate.  Thus  the  time  propagated  from  A  to 
0  may  be  considered  as  handed  over^  without  gain  or  loss  (save  from  error 
of  observation),  to  E.  Similarly,  by  the  signal  made  at  F,  and  observed 
at  E  and  Z,  the  time  so  transmitted  to  E  is  forwarded  on  to  Z;  and  thus 
at  length  the  clocks  at  A  and  Z  are  compared.  The  process  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  destroy  error  by  a  mean  of  results ; 
and  when  the  line  of  stations  is  numerous,  by  keeping  up  a  succes- 
sion of  signals,  so  as  to  allow  each  observer  to  note  alternately  those  od 
either  side,  which  is  easily  pre-arranged,  many  comparisons  may  be  kept 
running  along  the  line  at  once,  by  which  time  is  saved,  and  other  advan- 
tages obtained.*  In  important  cases  the  process  is  usually  repeated  on 
several  nights  in  8uc(;^ssion. 

(265.)  In  place  of  artificial  signals,  natural  ones,  when  they  occur 
sufficiently  definite  for  observation,  may  be  equally  employed.  In  a  clear 
night  the  number  of  those  singular  meteors,  called  shooting  stars,  which 
may  be  observed,  is  often  very  great,  especially  on  the  9th  and  10th  of 
August,  and  some  other  days,  as  November  12  and  13 ;  and  as  they  are 
sudden  in  their  appearance  and  disappearance,  and  from  the  great  height 
at  which  they  have  been  ascertained  to  take  place  are  visible  over  eztea- 
sive  regions  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  may  be 
resorted  to  with  advantage,  by  previous  concert  and  agreement  between 
distant  observers  to  watch  and  note  them.'  Those  sudden  disturbances 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  to  which  the  name  of  magnetic  shocks  has  been 
given,  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be,  very  often  at  least, 
simultaneous  over  whole  continents,  and  in  s^me,  perhaps,  over  the  whole 
globe.  These,  if  observed  at  magnetic  observatories  with  precise  atten- 
tion to  astronomical  time,  may  become  the  means  of  determining  their 
differences  of  longitude  with  more  precision,  possibly,  than  by  any  other 
method,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  remarkable  shocks  be  observed  to 
ascertain  their  identity ^  about  which  the  intervals  of  time  between  their 
occurrence  (exactly  alike  at  both  stations)  will  leave  no  doubt. 

^  For  a  complete  acooant  of  this  method,  and  the  mode  of  deducing  the  most  adran- 
tageous  result  from  a  combination  of  all  the  observations,  see  a  paper  on  the  difierence 
of  longitudes  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  Phil.  Trans.  1826;  by  the  Author  of  this 
yohime. 

•This  idea  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Maskeljrne,  to  whom,  however,  the 
practically  useful  fact  of  their  periodic  recurrence  was  unknown^  Mr.  Cooper  has  thus 
•mployed  the  meteors  of  the  10th  and  1 2th  August,  1847,  to  determine  the  difierence 
of  longitudes  of  Markree  and  Mount  Eagle,  in  Ireland.  Those  of  the  same  epoch  have 
also  been  used  in  Germany  for  ascertaining  the  longitudes  of  several  stations,  and  with 
v<9ry  satisfactory  results. 
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(266.)  Another  species  of  natural  signal,  visible  at  once  over  a  whole 
terrestrial  hemisphere,  is  afforded  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  when  we  come  to  treat  of  those  bodies. 
Every  such  eclipse  is  an  event  which  possesses  6ne  great  advantage  in  its 
applicability  to  the  purpose  in  question,  viz.  that  the  time  of  its  happen- 
ing, at  any  fixed  station,  such  as  Greenwich,  can  he  predicted  from  a  long 
course  of  previous  recorded  observation  and  calculation  thereon  founded, 
and  that  this  prediction  is  sufficiently  precise  and  certain,  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  a  corresponding  observation.  So  that  an  observer  at  any  other 
station  wherever,  who  shall  have  observed  one  or  more  of  these  eclipses, 
and  ascertained  his  local  time,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  communication 
with  Greenwich,  to  inform  him  at  what  moment  the  eclipse  took  place 
there,  may  use  the  predicted  Greenwich  time  instead,  and  thence,  at 
once,  and  on  the  spot,  determine  his  longitude.  This  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing longitudes  is,  however,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  not  susceptible  of 
great  exactness,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  others  cannot  be 
had.  The  nature  of  the  observation  also  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  made 
at  sea*;  so  that,  however  useful  to  the  geographer,  it  is  of  no  advantage 
to  navigation. 

(267.)  But  such  phenomena  as  these  are  of  only  occasional  occurrence; 
and  in  their  intervals,  and  when  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  any 
fixed  station,  it  is  indispensable  to  possess  some  means  of  determining 
longitudes,  on  which  not  only  the  geographer  may  rely  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  exact  position  of  important  stations  on  land  in  remote  regions,  but 
on  which  the  navigator  can  securely  stake,  at  every  instant  of  his  adven- 
turous course,  the  lives  of  himself  and  comrades,  the  interests  of  his 
country,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  employers.  Such  a  method  is  afforded 
by  Lunar  Observation^.  Though  we  have  not  yet  introduced  the 
reader  to  the  phenomena  of  the  moon's  motion,  this  will  not  prevent  us 
from  giving  here  the  exposition  of  the  principle  of  the  lunar  method ;  on 
the  cotitrary,  it  will  be  highly  advantageous  to  do  so,  since  by  this  course 
we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  naked  principle,  apart  from  all  the  peculiar 
sources  of  difficulty  with  which  the  lunar  theory  is  encumbered,  but 

*  To  accomplish  this  is  still  a  desideratum.  Observing  chairs,  suspended  with  sta 
dious  precaution  for  ensuring  freedom  of  motion,  have  been  resorted  to,  under  the  vain 
hope  of  mitigating  the  effect  of  the  ship's  oscillation.  The  opposite  course  seems  more 
promising,  viz.  to  merely  deaden  the  motion  by  a  somewhat  stiff  suspension  (as  by  a 
coarse  and  rough  cable),  and  by  friction  strings  attached  to  weights  running  through 
loops  (not  pulleys)  fixed  in  the  wood- work  of  the  vessel.  At  least,  such  means  have 
been  found  by  the  author  of  singular  efficacy  in  increasing  personal  comfort  in  the  sua. 
penatoD  of  a  cot. 
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which  are,  in  fact,  completely  extraneous  to  the  principle  of  its  appUea- 
tioD  to  the  problem  of  the  longitudes,  which  is  quite  elementary. 

(268.)  If  there  were  in  the  heavens  a  clock  furnished  with  a  dial-plate 
and  hands,  which  always*  marked  Greenwich  time,  the  longitude  of  any 
station  would  be  at  once  determined,  so  soon  as  the  heal  time  was  knowii| 
by  comparing  it  with  this  clock.  Now,  the  offices  of  the  dial-plate  and 
hands  of  a  clock  are  these  :  —  the  former  carries  a  set  of  marks  upon  ifc, 
whose  position  is  known;  the  latter,  by  passing  over  and  among  these 
marks,  inform  us,  by  the  place  it  holds  with  respect  to  them,  what  it  is 
o'clock,  or  what  time  has  elapsed  since  a  certain  moment  when  it  stood  at 
one  particular  spot. 

(269.)  In  a  clock  the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  are  uniformly  distributed 
all  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  that  on  which  ihd 
hands  revolve  with  a  uniform  motion.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  should,  with 
equal  certainty,  though  with  much  more  trouble,  tell  what  o'clockfit  were, 
if  the  marks  on  the  dial-plate  were  unequally  distributed, —  if  the  hands 
were  eccentric,  and  their  motion  not  uniform, —  provided  we  knew,  l«t, 
the  exact  intervals  round  the  circle  at  which  the  hour  and  minute  marks 
were  placed ;  which  would  be  the  case  if  we  had  them  all  registered  in  a 
table,  from  the  results  of  previous  careful  measurement:  —  2dly,  if  we 
knew  the  exact  amount  and  direction  of  excentricity  of  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion of  the  hands;  —  and  8dly,  if  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
mechanism  which  put  the  hands  in  motion,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  at  every 
instant  what  were  their  velocity  of  movement,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate, without  fear  of  error,  HOW  much  time  should  correspond  to  so 
MUCH  angular  mot>em.ent. 

(270.)  The  visible  surface  of  the  starry  heavens  is  the  dial-plate  of  our 
clock,  the  stars  are  the  fixed  marks  distributed  around  its  circuit,  the  moon 
is  the  moveable  hand,  which,  with  a  motion  that,  superficially  considered, 
seems  uniform,  but  which,  when  carefully  examined,  is  found  to  be  far 
otherwise,  and  which,  regulated  by  mechanical  laws  of  astonishing  com- 
plexity and  intricacy  in  result,  though  beautifully  simple  in  principle  and 
design,  performs  a  monthly  circuit  among  them,  passing  visibly  over  and 
hiding,  or,  as  it  is  called,  occulting  some,  and  gliding  beside  and  between 
others ;  and  whose  position  among  them  can,  at  any  moment  when  it  is 
visible,  be  exactly  measured  by  the  help  of  a  sextant,  just  as  we  might 
measure  the  place  of  our  clock-hand  among  the  marks  on  its  dial-plate 
with  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  thence,  from  the  known  and  calculated  laws 
of  its  motion,  deduce  the  time.  That  the  moon  does  so  move  among  the 
ftiarsy  while  the  latter  hold  constantly,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  same 
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relative  position,  tbe  ifoticc  of  a  few  niglite,  or  even  hours,  will  satisfy  tLe 
oommencing  student,  and  this  is. all  that  at  present  we  require. 

(271.)  There  is  only  one  circumstance  wanting  to  make  our  analogy 
complete.  Suppose  the  hands  of  our  clock,  instead  of  moving  quite  dose 
to  the  dial-plate,  were  considerably  elevated  above,  or  distant  in  front  of 
of  it.  Unless,  then,  in  viewing  it,  we  kept  our  eye  just  in  the  line  of 
their  centre,  we  should  not  see  them  exactly  thrown  or  projected  upon 
their  proper  places  on  the  dial.  And  if  we  were  either  unaware  of  this 
cause  of  optical  change  of  place,  this  parallax  —  or  negligent  in  not 
taking  it  into  account  —  we  might  make  great  mistakes  in  reading  the 
time,  by  referring  the  hand  to  the  wrong  mark,  or  incorrectly  appreciating 
its  distance  from  the  right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  took  care  to  note, 
ID  every  case  when  we  had  occasion  to  observe  the  time,  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  eye,  there  would  be  no  di£Bculty  in  ascertaining  and  allowing 
for  the  precise  influence  of  this  cause  of  apparent  displacement.  Now, 
this  is  just  what  obtains  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  among 
the  stars.  The  former  (as  will  appear)  is  comparatively  near  to  the  earth 
—  the  latter  immensely  distant;  and  in  consequence  of  our  not  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  being  carried  about  on  its  surface,  and 
constantly  changing  place,  there  arises  a  parallax,  which  displaces  the 
moon  apparently  among  the  stars,  and  must  be  allowed  for  before  we  can 
tell  the  true  place  she  would  occupy  if  seen  from  the  centre. 

(272.)  Such  a  clock  as  we  have  described  might,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered a  very  bad  one ;  but  if  it  were  our  onlt/  one,  and  if  incalculable 
interests  were  at  stake  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  time,  we  should  justly 
regard  it  as  most  precious,  and  think  no  pains  ill  besto^d  in  studying 
the  laws  of  its  movements,  or  in  facilitating  the  means  of  reading  it 
correctly.  Such,  in  the  parallel  we  are  drawing,  is  the  lunar  theory, 
whose  object  is  to  reduce  to  regularity,  the  indications  of  this  strangely 
irregular-going  clock,  to  enable  us  to  predict,  long  beforehand,  and  with 
absolute  certainty,  whereabouts  among  the  stars,  at  every  hour,  minute, 
and  second,  in  every  day  of  every  year,  in  Greenwich  local  time,  the 
moon  would  be  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  and  icill  be  seen  from  every 
accessible  point  of  its  surface;  and  such  is  the  luiiar  method  of  longi- 
tudes. The  moon's  apparent  angular  distance  from  all  those  principal 
and  conspicuous  stars  which  lie  in  its  course,  as  seen  from  the  earth's 
centre,  are  computed  and  tabulated  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision  in 
almanacks  published  under  national  control.  No  sooner  does  an  observer, 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  at  sea  or  on  land,  measure  its  actual  distance 
from  any  one  of  those  standard  stars  (whose  places  in  the  henvens  have 
been  ascertained  for  the  purpose  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,)  than 
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he  has,  in  fact,  performed  that  comparison  of  hm  local  time  with  the 
local  times  of  every  observatory  iu  the  world,  which  enables  hini  to  as- 
certain his  difference  of  longitude  from  one  or  all  of  them. 

(273.)  The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  any  number  of  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  may  be  ascertained  by  the  methods  above  described ;  and 
by  thus  laying  down  a  sufficient  number  of  principal  points,  and  filling  in 
the  intermediate  spaces  by  local  surveys,  might  maps  of  countries  be 
constructed.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  simpler  and  easier  to 
divide  each  particular  nation  into  a  series  of  great  triangles,  the  angles 
of  which  are  stations  conspicuously  visible  from  each  other.  Of  these 
triangles,  the  angles  only  are  measured  by  means  of  the  theodolite^  with 
the  exception  of  one  side  only  of  oim  triangle^  which  is  called  a  ha't^y 
and  which  is  measured  with  every  refinement  which  ingenuity  can  devise 
or  expense  command.  This  hose  is  of  moderate  extent,  rarely  surpassing 
six  or  seven  miles,  and  purposely  selected  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane, 
otherwise  conveniently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  measurement.  Its 
length  between  its  two  extreme  points  (which  are  dots  on  plates  of  gold 
or  pktina  let  into  massive  blocks  of  stone,  and  which  are,  or  at  lea.'^t 
ought  to  be,  in  all  cases  preserved  with  almost  religious  care,  as  monu- 
mental records  of  the  highest  importance,)  is  then  mea«ured,  with  every 
precaution  to  ensure  precision,*  and  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
meridian,  as  well  as  the  geographical  positions  of  its  extremities,  carefully 
ascertained. 

(274.)  The  annexed  figure  fepresents  such  a  chain  of  triangles.     A  B 


Fig.  38. 


is  the  base,  0,  C,  stations  Yisible  from  both  its  extremities  (one  of  which, 
0,  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  national  observatory,  with  which  it  is  a  prin- 
dpal  object  that  the  base  should  be  as  closely  and  immediately  connected 
as  possible ;)  and  D,  E,  F,  Gr,  H,  K,  other  stations,  remarkable  points  in 

*  The  greatest  po$$ible  error  in  the  Irish  base  of  between  seven  aod  eight  milest 
near  Londonderry,  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  two  inches. 
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the  country)  bj  whose  connection  its  whole  surface  may  be  covered,  as  it 
were,  with  a  network  of  triangles.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  angles  of 
the  triangle  A,  B,  C  being  observed,  and  one  of  its  sides,  A,  B,  mea- 
sured,  the  other  two  sides,  A  C,  B  C,  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  of 
trigonometry ;  and  thus  each  of  the  sides  A  C  and  B  C  becomes  in  its 
turn  a  bcue  capable  of  being  employed  as  known  sides  of  other  triangles. 
For  instance,  the  angles  of  the  triangles  A  C  G  and  B  C  F  being  known 
by  observation,  and  their  sides  A  C  and  B  C,  we  can  thence  calculate  the 
lengths  A  G,  C  G,  and  B  F,  C  F.  Again,  C  G  and  C  F  being  known 
and  the  included  angle  G  C  F,  G  F  may  be  calculated,  and  so  on.  Thus 
may  all  the  stations  be  accurately  determined  and  laid  down,  and  as  this 
process  may  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  a  map  of  the  whole  country 
may  be  thus  constructed,  and  filled  in  to  any  degree  of  detail  wo  please. 

(275.)  Now,  on  this  process  there  are  two  important  remarks  to  be 
made.  Thp  first  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of 
stations,  so  as  to  form  triangles  free  from  any  very  great  inequality  in 
their  angles.  For  instance,  the  triangle  K  B  F  would  be  a  very  improper 
one  to  determine  the  situation  of  F  from  observations  at  B  and  K,  because 
the  angle  F  being  very  acute,  a  small  error  in  the  angle  K  would  produce 
a  great  one  in  the  place  of  F  upon  the  line  B  F.  Such  ill-conditioned 
triangles,  therefore,  must  be  avoided.  But  if  this  be  attended  to,  the 
accuracy  of  the  determination  of  the  calculated  sides  will  not  be  much 
short  of  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  actual  measurement  (were  it 
practicable) ;  and,  therefore,  as  we  recede  from  the  base  on  all  sides  as  a 
centre,  it  will  speedily  become  practicable  to  use  cu  hases,  the  sides  of  mtich 
larger  triangles,  such  as  G  F,  G  H,  H  K,  &c. ;  by  which  means  the  next 
step  of  the  operation  will  come  to  be  carried  on  on  a  much  *  larger  scale, 
and  embrace  far  greater  intervals,  than  it  would  have  been  safe  to  do  (for 
the  above  reason)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  base.  Thus  it 
becomes  easy  to  divide  the  whole  face  of  a  country  into  great  triangles  of 
from  80  to  100  miles  in  their  sides  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground), 
which,  being  once  well  determined,  may  be  afterwards,  by  a  second  series 
of  subordinate  operations,  broken  up  into  smaller  ones,  and  these  again 
into  others  of  a  still  minuter  order,  till  the  final  filling  in  is  brought  within 
the  limits  of  personal  survey  and  draftsmanship,  and  till  a  map  is  con- 
Btmcted,  with  any  required  degree  of  detail. 

(276.)  The  next  remark  we  have  to  make  is,  that  all  the  triangles  in 
question  are  not,  rigorously  speaking,  jpZan^,  bi^t  ^herical — existing  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  rather,  to  speak  correctly,  of,  an  ellipsoid,  lu 
very  smaU  triangles,  of  six  or  seven  miles  in  the  side,  this  may  be 
neglected,  as  the  difierence  is  imperceptible }  but  in  the  larger  ones  it 
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must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  evident  that,  as  every  object  used 
for  pointing  the  telescope  of  a  theodolite  has  some  certain  ekvcUum,  not 
only  above  the  soil,  but  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  as,  moreover, 
these  elevations  differ  in  every  instance,  a  reduction  to  Hie  horvocn  of  all, 
the  measured  angles  would  appear  to  be  required.  But,  in  fact,  by  the 
construction  of  the  theodolite  (art.  192),  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  this  reduction  is  macU  in  the  very  act 


of  reading  off  the  horizontal  angles.  Let  E  be  the  centre  of  the  earth; 
A,  B,  C,  the  places  on  its  spherical  surfacCy  to  which  three  station?.  A, 
P,  Q,  in  a  country  are  referred  by  radii  E  A,  E  B  P,  B  C  Q.  If  a  theo- 
dolite be  stationed  at  A,  the  axis  of  its  horizontal  circle  will  point  to  £ 
when  truly  adjusted,  and  it^  plane  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  A, 
intersecting  the  radii  E  B  P,  E  C  Q,  at  M  and  N,  above  the  spherical 
surface.  The  telescope  of  the  theodolite,  it  is  true,  is  pointed  in  succes- 
sion to  P,  and  Q;  but  the  readings  off  of  its  azimuth  circle  give  —  wjt 
the  angle  P  A  Q,  between  the  directions  of  the  telescope,  or  between  the 
objects  P,  Q,  as  seen  from  A;  hut  the  azxmuthal  angle  MAN,  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  angle  A  of  the  spherical  triangle  B  A  C.  Hence 
arises  this  remarkable  circumstance, — that  the  sum  of  the  three  observed 
angles  of  any  of  the  great  triangles  in  geodesical  operations  is  always 
found  to  be  rather  more  than  180°.  Were  the  earth's  surface  ap2anc,  it 
ought  to  be  exactly  180° ;  and  this  excess,  which  is  called  the  spherical 
excessy  is  so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  incorrectness  in  the  work,  that  it  is 
essential  to  its  accuracy,  and  offers  at  ike  same  time  another  palpable 
proof  of  the  earth's  sphericity, 

(277.)  The  true  way,  then,  of  conceiving  the  subject  of  a  triognomet- 
rica?.  survey,  when  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  is  taken  into  oonsidera- 
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tloD,  is  to  regard  the  network  of  triangles  with  which  the  country  is 
covered,  as  the  bases  of  an  assemblage  of  pyramids  converging  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  The  theodolite  gives  us  the  true  meamres  of  the 
ungles  included  hy  the  plaiies  of  these  pyramids;  and  the  surface  of  an 
imaginary  sphere  on  the  level  of  the  sea  intersects  them  in  an  assemblage 
of  spherical  triangles,  above  whose  angles,  in  the  radii  prolonged,  the  real 
stations  of  observation  are  raised,  by  the  superficial  inequalities  of  moun- 
tain and  valley.  The  opcrose  calculations  of  spiierical  trigonometry  which 
this  consideration  would  seem  to  render  necessary  for  the  reductions  of  a 
survey,  are  dispensed  with  in  practice  by  a  very  simple  and  easy  rule, 
called  the  rule  for  the  spherical  excess^  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  works 
on  trigonometry.  If  we  would  take  into  account  the  cllipticity  of  the 
earth,  it  may  also  be  done  by  appropriate  processes  of  calculation,  which, 
however,  are  too  abstruse  to  dwell  upon  in  a  work  like  the  present. 

(278.)  Whatever  process  of  calculation  we  adopt,  the  result  will  be  a 
reduction  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  all  tbQ  triangles,  and  the  consequent 
determination  of  the  geographical  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  station 
observed.  Thus  we  are  at  length  enabled  to  construct  maps  of  countries; 
to  lay  down  the  outlines  of  continents  and  islands ;  the  courses  of  rivers ) 
the  places  of  cities,  towns  and  villages;  the  direction  of  mountain  ridges, 
and  the  places  of  their  principal  summits ;  and  all  those  details  which,  as 
they  belong  to  physical  and  statistical,  rather  than  to  astronomical  geog- 
raphy, we  need  not  here  dilate  on.  A  few  words,  however,  will  be  neces- 
sary respecting  maps,  which  are  used  as  well  in  astronomy  as  in  geog- 
raphy. 

(279.)  A  map  is  nothing  more  than  a  representation,  upon  a  plane,  of 
some  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  on  which  are  traced  the  particu- 
lars intended  to  be  expressed,  whether  they  be  continuous  outlines  or 
points.  Now,  as  a  spherical  surface*  can  by  no  contrivance  be  extended 
or  projected  into  a  plane,  without  undue  enlargement  or  contraction  #f 
some  parts  in  proportion  to  others ;  and  as  the  system  adopted  in  so  ex- 
tending or  projecting  it  will  decide  what  parts  shall  be  enlarged  or  rela- 
tively contracted,  and  in  what  proportions;  it  follows,  that  when  largo 
portions  of  the  sphere  are  to  be  mapped  down,  a  great  difference  in  their 
representations  may  subsist,  according  to  the  system  of  projection  adopted. 

(280.)  The  projections  chiefly  used  in  maps,  are  the  ortJiographic^ 
ttcreographic,  and  MercaUn^s,  In  the  orthographic  projection,  every 
point  of  the  hemisphere  is  referred  to  its  diametral  plane  or  base,  by  a 

>  We  here  neglect  the  ellipticity  of  the  canh,  which,  for  such  a  purpose  as  map- 
making,  is  too  tricing  to  have  any  material  influence. 
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perpendicular  let  fall  od  it,  so  that  the  representation  of  the  hemisphere 
thus  mapped  on  its  base,  is  such  as  would  actually  appear  to  an  eye  placed 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  it.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  annexed  figure, 
that  in  this  projection  only  the  central  portions  are  represented  of- their 
true  forms,  while  all  the  exterior  is  more  and  more  distorted  and  crowded 
together  as  we  approach  the  edges  of  the  map.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the 
orthographic  projection,  though  very  good  for  small  portions  of  the  globe, 
is  of  little  service  for  large  ones. 

(281.)  The  stereograpMc  projection  is  in  great  measure  free  from  this 
defect.  To  understand  this  projection,  we  must  conceive  an  eye  to  be 
placed  at  K,  one  extremity  of  a  diameter,  E  C  B,  of  the  sphere,  and  to 
view  the  concave  surface  of  the  sphere,  every  point  of  which,  as  P,  is 
referred  to  the  diametral  plane  A  D  F,  perpendicular  to  E  B  by  the 
visual  line  P  M  E.     The.  stereographio  projection  of  a  sphere,  then,  is  a 
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true  perspective  representation  of  its  concavity  on  a  diametral  plane; 
and,  as  such,  it  possesses  some  singularly  elegant  geometrical  properties, 
of  which  we  shall  state  one  or  two  of  the  principal. 

(282.)  And  first,  then,  all  circles  on  the  sphere  are  represented  by 
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circles  in  the  projection.  Thus  the  circle  X  is  projected  into  x.  Only 
great  circles  passing  through  the  vertex  B  are  projected  into  straight  lines 
traversing  the  centre  C :  thus,  B  P  A  is  projected  into  C  A. 

2dly.  Every  very  small  triangle,  G  11  K,  on  the  sphere,  is  represented 
by  a  similar  triangle,  g  hk,m  the  projection.  This  is  a  very  valuable 
property,  as  it  insures  a  general  similarity  of  appearance  in  the  map  to 
the  reality  in  all  its  parts,  and  enables  us  to  project  at  least  a  hemisphere 
ia  a  single  map,  without  any  violent  distortion  of  the  configurations  on 
the  surface  from  their  real  forms.  As  in  the  orthographic  projection,  the 
borders  of  the  hemisphere  are  unduly  crowded  together ;  in  the  stereo- 
grapihic,  their  projected  dimensions  are,  on  the  contrary,  somewhat  enlarged 
in  receding  from  the  centre. 

(283.)  Both  these  projections  may  be  considered  natural  ones,  inas- 
much as  they  are  really  perspective  representations  of  the  surface  on  a 
plane.  Mercator's  is  entirely  an  artificial  one,  representing  the  sphere  as 
it  cannot  be  seen  from  any  one  point,  but  as  it  might  be  seen  by  an  eye 
carried  successively  over  every  part  of  it.  In  it,  the  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  those  of  latitude,  bear  always  to  each  other  their  due  proportion  :  ihe 
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equator  is  conceived  to  be  extended  out  into  a  straight  line,  and  the  meri- 
dians are  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  in  the  figure.  Altogether, 
the  general  character  of  maps  on  this  projection  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  referring  every  point  in  the  globe  to  a  circum- 
aeribing  cylinder,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  and  then  unrolling  the 
cylinder  into  a  plane.  Like  the  stereographic  projection,  it  gives  a  true 
representation,  as  to  form,  of  every  particular  small  part,  but  varies 
greatly  in  point  of  scale  in  its  different  regions;,  the  polar  portions  in 
particular  being  extravagantly  enlarged ;  and  the  whole  map,  even  of  a 
nngle  hemisphere,  not  being  comprisable  within  any  finite  limits. 

(284.)  We  shall  not,  of  course,  enter  here  into  any  geographical 
details ;  but  one  result  of  maritime  discovery  on  the  great  6<!ale  iS;  so  to 
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speak,  mas&ive  enough  to  call  for  mention  as  an  astronomical  feature. 
When  the  continents  and  seas  are  laid  down  on  a  globe  (and  since  the 
discovery  of  Australia  and  the  recent  addition  to  our  antarctic  knowledge 
of  Victoria  Land  by  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  we  are  sure  that  no  very  extensive 
tracts  of  land  remain  unknown),  we  find  that  it  is  possible  so  to  divide 
the  globe  into  two  hemispheres,  that  one  shall  contain  nearly  aU  ike  loand', 
the  other  being  almost  entirely  sea.  It  is  a  fact,  not  a  little  interesting 
to  Englishmen,  and,  combined  with  our  insular  station  in  that  great  high- 
way of  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not  a  little  explanatory  of  cor  commercial 
eminence,  that  London*  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  terrestrial  hemi- 
sphere. Astronomically  speaking,  the  fact  of  this  divisibility  of  the 
globe  into  an  oceanic  and  a  terrestrial  hemisphere  is  important,  as  demon- 
strative of  a  want  of  absolute  equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  mate- 
rial of  the  two  hemispheres.  Considering  the  whole  mass  of  land  and 
water  as  in  a  state  of  equilihriumj  it  is  evident  that  the  half  which  pro- 
trudes must  of  necessity  be  buoyant;  not,  of  course,  that  we  mean  to 
assert  it  to  be  lighter  than  wcUery  but,  as  compared  with  the  whole  globe, 
in  a  less  degree  heavier  than  that  fluid.  We  leave  to  geologists  to  draw 
from  these  premises  their  own  conclusions  (and  we  think  them  obvious 
enough)  as  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  globe,  and  the  immediate 
nature  of  the  forces  which  sustain  its  continents  at  their  actual  elevation; 
but  in  any  future  investigations  which  may  have  for  their  object  to  explain 
the  local  deviations  of  the  intensity  of  gravity,  from  what  the  hypothesis 
of  an  exact  elliptic  figure  would  require,  this,  as  a  general  fact,  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of 

(286.)  Our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  is  incomplete,  un- 
less it  include  the  heights  above  the  sea  level  of  every  part  of  the  land, 
and  the  depression  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  below  the  surface  over  all  its 
extent.  The  latter  object  is  attainable  (with  whatever  difficulty,  and 
howsoever  slowly)  by  direct  sounding;  the  former  by  two  distinct  methods : 
the  one  consisting  in  trignometrical  measurement  of  the  differences 
of  level  of  all  the  stations  of  a  survey ;  the  other,  by-  the  use  of  the 
barometer,  the  principle  of  which  is,  in  fact,  identical  with  that  of  the 
sounding  line.  In  both  cases  we  measure  the  distance  of  the  point  whose 
level  we  would  know  from  the  surface  of  an  equilibrated  ocean :  only  io 
the  one  case  it  is  an  ocean,  of  water;  in  the  other,  of  air.     In  the  one 

*  More  exactly,  Falmouth.  The  central  point  of  the  hemisphere  which  contmnB  the 
mazirniim  of  land  falls  very  nearly  indeed  upon  this  port.  The  land  in  the  oppoeita 
hemisphere,  with  exception  of  the  tapering  extremity  of  South  America  and  the 
slender  peninsula  of  Malaccn,  is  wholly  insular,  and  were  it  not  for  New  Holland 
«ould  be  quite  insignificant  in  amount. 
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case  our  sounding  is  real  and  tangible ;  in  the  other,  an  imaginary  one, 
measured  by  the  length  of  the  column  of  quicksilver  the  superincumbent 
air  is  capable  of  counterbalancing. 

(286.)  Suppose  that  instead  of  air,  the  earth  and  ocean  were  covered 
with  oil,  and  that  human  life  could  subsist  under  such  circumstances. 
Let  A  B  C  D  E  be  a  continent,  of  which  the  portion  ABC  projects 

Fig.  44, 


above  the  water,  but  is  covered  by  the  oil,  which  also  floats  at  an  uniform 
depth  on  the  whole  ocean.  Then  if  we  would  know  the  depth  of  any 
point  D  below  the  sea-level,  we  let  down  a  plummet  from  F.  But,  if 
we  would  know  the  height  of  B  above  the  same  level,  we  have  only  to 
send  up  a  float  from  B  to  the  surface  of  the  oil;  and  having  done  the 
same  at  (7,  a  point  at  the  sea  levely  the  difference  of  the  twojloat  lines 
gives  the  height  in  question. 

(287.)  Now,  though  the  atmosphere  differs  from  oil  in  not  having  a 
positive  surfoLce  equally  definite,  and  in  not  being  capable  of  carrying  up 
any  float  adequate  to  such  an  use,  yet  it  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a 
fluid  really  essential  to  the  purpose  in  view,  and  this  in  particular,;—  that, 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  its  strata  of  equal  density  supposed 
iu  a  state  of  equilibrium,  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  equilibrium,  or  to 
what  wotdd  he  the  surface  of  the  sea,  if  prolonged  under  the  continents^ 
and  therefore  each  or  any  of  them  has  all  the  characters  of  a  definite 
surface  to  measure  from,  provided  it  can  be  ascertained  and  identified. 
Now,  the  height  at  which,  at  any  station  B,  the  mercury  in  a  barometer 
is  supported,  informs  us  at  once  how  much  of  the  atmosphere  is  incum- 
bent on  B,  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  stratum  of  the  general  atmosphere 
(indicated  by  its  density)  B  is  situated :  whence  we  are  enabled  fin  all  j  f  • 
conclude,  by  mechanical  reasoning,*  at  what  height  above  the  sea-level 
that  degree  of  density  is  to  be  found  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 
Such  is  the  principle  of  the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measure- 
ment of  heights.     For  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.' 

*  Newton* B  Princip.  ij.  Prop.  22. 

*  Biot,  AstroDomie  Physique,  vol.  iii.  For  tables,  see  the  work  of  Biot  cited.  Also 
tho«e  of  Oltmaniit  annually  published  by  the  French  board  of  longitudes  in  their 
Annaaire ;  and  Mr.  Baity's  collection  of  Astronomical  Tables  and  Formula. 
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(288.)  We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  a  general  caution  against 
an  implicit  dependence  on  barometric  measurements,  except  as  a  differ- 
ential process,  at  stations  not  too  remote  from  each  other.  They  rely  in 
their  application  on  the  assumption  of  a  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmo- 
spheric strata  over  the  whole  globe  —  which  is  very  far  from  being  their 
actual  state  (art.  37.)  Winds,  especially  steady  and  general  currents 
sweeping  over  extensive  continents,  undoubtedly  tend  to  produce  some 
degree  of  conformity  in  the  curvature  of  these  strata  to  the' general  form 
of  the  land-surface,  and  therefore  to  give  an  undue  elevation  to  the  mer- 
curial column  at  some  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of 
localities  on  the  earth's  surface  where  a  permanent  depression  of  the 
barometer  prevails  to  the  astonishing  extent  of  nearly  an  inch,  has  been 
clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of  Ermann  in  Siberia  and  of  Ross  in 
the  Antarctic  Seas,  and  is  probably  a  result  of  the  same  cause,  and  may 
be  conceived  as  complementary  to  an  undue  habitual  elevation  in  other 
regions. 

(289.)  Possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  height  of  stations  above  the 
sea,  we  may  connect  all  stations  at  the  same  altitude  by  level  lines,  the 
lowest  of  which  will  be  the  outline  of  the  sea-coast;  and  the  rest  will 
mark  out  the  successive  coast-lines  which  would  take  place  were  the  sea 
to  rise  by  regular  and  equal  accessions  of  level  over  the  whole  world,  till 
the  highest  mountains  were  submerged.  The  bottoms  of  valleys,  and  the 
ridge-lines  of  hills  are  determined  by  their  property  of  intersecting  all 
these  level  lines  at  right  angles,  and  being,  subject  to  that  condition,  the 
shortest  and  longest,  that  is  to  say,  the  steepest,  and  the  most  gently 
sloping  courses  respectively  which  can  be  pursued  from  the  summit  tci 
the  sea.  The  former  constitute  the  "  water  courses  "  of  a  country ;  the 
latter  its  lines  of  "water-shed"  by  which  it  is  divided  into  distinct  basins 
of  drainage.  Thus  originate  natural  districts  of  the  most  ine&ceable 
character,  on  which  the  distribution,  limits,  and  peculiarities  of  human 
communities  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent.  The  mean  height  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  or  that  height  which  its  surfiice  would  have  were  all 
inequalities  levelled  and  the  mountains  spread  equally  over  the  plains,  is 
according  to  Humboldt  671  English  feet;  that  of  Asia,  1137 ;  of  Norih 
America;  748;  and  of  South  America,  1151. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
OF    URANOGRAPHT. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CELESTIAL  MAPS  AND  GLOBES  BY  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  RIGHT  ASCENSION  AND  DECLINATION.  —  CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  DIS- 
TINGUISHED INTO  FIXED  AND  ERRATIC. —  OF   THE   CONSTELLATIONS. 

NATURAL  REGIONS   IN   THE   HEAVENS. — ^THE  MILKY  WAY.  —  THE 

ZODIAC.  —  OP  THE  ECLIPTIC.  —  CELESTIAL  LATITUDES  AND  LONGI- 
TUDES.—  PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES.  —  NUTATION.  —  ABERRA- 
TION.— REFRACTION.— PARALLAX. — SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  URANO- 
GRAPHICAL  CORRECTIONS. 

(290.)  The  determination  of  the  relative  situations  of  objects  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  construction  of  maps  and  globes  which  shall  truly  re- 
present their  mutual  configurations  as  well  as  of  catalogues  which  shall 
preserve  a  more  precise  numerical  record  of  the  position  of  each,  is  a  task 
at  once  simpler  and  less  laborious  than  that*  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  mapped  and  measured.  Every  star  in  the  great  constellation 
which  appears  to  revolve  above  us,  constitutes,  so  to  speak,  a  celestial  sta- 
tion ;  and  among  these  stations  we  may,  as  upon  the  earth,  triangulate,  by 
measuring  with  proper  instrument  their  angular  distances  from  each 
other,  which,  cleared  of  the  effect  of  refraction,  are  then  in  a  state  for 
laying  down  on  charts,  as  we  would  the  towns  and  villages  of  a  country : 
find  this  without  moving  from  our  place,  at  least  for  all  the  stars  which 
rise  above  our  horizon. 

(291.)  Great  exactness  might,  no  doubt,  be  attained  by  this  means, 
and  excellent  celestial  charts  constructed ;  but  there  is  a  far  sippler  and  . 
easier,  and  at  the  same  time,  infinitely  more  accurate  course  laid  open  to 
us  if  we  take  advantage  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  observ- 
ing each  celestial  object  as  it  passes  our  meridian,  refer  it  separately  and 
independently  to  the  celestial  equator,  and  thus  ascertain  its  place  on  the 
surface  of  an  imaginary  sphere,  which  may  be  conceived  to  revolve  with 
it^  and  on  which  it  may  be  considered  as  projected. 

(292.)  The  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  point  in  Uie  heayent 
11 
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coiTespond  to  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  station  on  the  earth }  and 
the  place  of  a  star  on  the  celestial  sphere  is  determined^  when  the  former 
elements  are  known,  just  as  that  of  a  town  on  a  map,  hj  knowing  the 
latter.  The  great  advantages  which  the  method  of  meridian  ohservation 
possesses  over  that  of  triangulation  from  star  to  star,  are,  then,  Ist,  That 
in  it  every  star  is  observed  in  that  point  of  its  diurnal  course,  when  it  is 
best  seen  and  least  displaced  by  refraction.  2dly,  That  the  instruments 
required  (the  transit  and  meridian  circle)  are  the  simplest  and  least  liable 
to  error  or  derangement  of  any  used  by  astronomers.  8dly,  That  all  the 
observations  can  be  made  systematically,  in  regular  succession,  and  with 
equal  advantages;  there  being  here  no  question  about  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  triangles,  &c.  And,  lastly.  That,  by  adopting  this 
'  course,  the  very  quantities  which  we  should  otherwise  have  to  calculate 
by  long  and  tedious  operations  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  which  are 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  catalogue,  are  made  the  objects  of  imme- 
diate measurement.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state,  then,  that  this  is  the 
course  adopted  by  astronomers. 

(293.)  To  determine  the  right  ascension  of  a  celestial  object,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  observe  the  moment  of  its  meridian  passage  with  a 
transit  instrument,  by  a  clock  regulated  to  exact  sidereal  time,  or  reduced 
to  such  by  applying  its  known  error  and  rate.  The  rate  may  be  obtained 
by  repeated  observations  of  the  same  star  at  its  successive  meridian  pas- 
sages. The  erroTy  however,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  egvinox^  or 
initial  point  from  which  all  right  ascensions  in  the  heavens  reckon,  sw 
longitudes  do  on  the  earth  from  a  first  meridian. 

(294.)  The  nature  of  this  point  will  be  explained  presently ;  but  for 
the  purposes  of  uranography,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  only  the  actual 
configurations  of  the  stars  inter  «e,  a  knowledge  of  the  equinox  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  choice  of  the  equinox,  as  a  zero  point  of  right  ascensions,  is 
purely  artificial,  and  a  matter  of  convenience ;  but  as  on  the  earth,  any 
station  (as  a  national  observatory)  may  be  chosen  for  an  origin  of  longi- 
tides;  so  in  uranography,  any  conspicuous  star  might  b^  selected  as  an 
initial  point  from  which  hour  angles  might  be  reckoned,  and  from  which, 
by  merely,  observing  diJfereTices  or  intervals  oi  time,  the  situation  of  all 
others  might  be  deduced.  In  practice,  these  intervals  are  affected  by 
certain  minute  causes  of  inequality;  which  must  be  allowed  for,  and 
which  will  be  explained  in  their  proper  places. 

(295.)  The  declinations  of  celestial  objects  are  obtained,  1st,  By  ob- 
servation of  their  meridian  altitude,  with  the  mural  or  meridian  circle, 
cir  other  proper  in8tnimcnt«.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  geogra> 
)>hical  latitude  of  the  station  of  observation,  which  itself  is  oolj  to  be 
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obtained  by  celestial  observation.  2dlj,  And  more  directly,  by  observa- 
tioa  of  iheit  polar  dittanoes  on  the  mural  circle^  as  explained  in  art.  170^ 
which  is  independent  of  any  previous  determination  of  the  latitude 
<^sthe  station;  neither,  however,  in  this  case,  does  observation  give 
direetiy  and  immediately  the  exa^^  declinations.  The  observations  re* 
qoire  to  be  connoted,  first  for  refraction,  and  moreover  for  those  minute 
causes  of  inequality  which  have  been  just  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  right 
ascensions. 

(296.)  In  this  manner,  then,  may  the  places,  one  among  the  other,  of 
all  celestial  objects  be  ascertained,  and  maps  and  globes  constructed. 
Now  here  arises  a  very  important  question.  How  &r  are  these  places 
permanent?  Do  these  stars  and  the  greater  luminaries  of  heaven  pre^ 
serve  for  ever  one  invariable  connection  and  relation  of  place  inter  «e,  as 
if  they  formed  part  of  a  solid  though  invisible  firmament;  and,  ^'V^  the 
great  natural  land-marks  on  the  earth,  preserve  immutably  tlitj  sniue 
distances  and  bearings  each  from  the  other?  If  so,  the  most  rational 
idea  we  could  form  of  the  universe  would  be  that  of  an  earth  at  absolute 
rest  in  the  centre,  and  a  hollow  crystalline  sphere  circulating  round  it, 
and  carrying  sun,  moon,  and  stars  along  in  its  diurnal  motion.  If  not, 
we  must  dismiss  all  such  notions,  and  inquire  individually  into  the  dis- 
tinct history  of  each  object,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  laws  of  its 
peculiar  motions,  and  whether  any  and  what  other  connection  subsists 
between  them. 

(297.)  So  far  is  this,  however,  from  being  the  case,  that  observations, 
even  of  the  most  cuyory  nature,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  those  the  most  conspicuous,  are  in  a  state  of 
continual  change  of  place  among  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  the  moon, 
indeed,  the  change  is  so  rapid  and  remarkable,  that  its  alteration  of  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  bright  stars  as  may  happen  to  be  near  it  may  be 
noticed  any  fine  night  in  a  few  hours ;  and  if  noticed  on  two  successive 
nights,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  observer.  With  the  sun, 
too,  the  change  of  place  among  the  stars  is  constant  and  rapid ;  though, 
from  the  invisibility  of  stars  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  day-time,  it  is  not  so 
readily  recognized,  and  requires  either  the  use  of  telescopes  and  angular 
instruments  to  measure  it,  or  a  longer  continuance  of  observation  to  be 
struck  with  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind,  its 
greater  meridian  altitude  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  fact  that  the 
stars  which  come  into  view  at  night  (and  which  are  therefore  situated  in 
an  hemisphere  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  sun,  and  having  that 
luminary  for  its  centre)  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year,  to  perceive  that 
a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  that  interval  in  its  relative  situa- 
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tion  witb  respect  to  all  the  stars.  Besides  the  sud  and  moon,  too,  there 
are  several  other  bodies,  called  planets,  which,  for  the  most  part,  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  only  as  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  stars,  and  which 
offer  the  same  phenomenon  of  a  constant  change  of  place  among  the 
stars;  now  approaching,  and  now  receding  from,  sach  of  them  as  we  may 
refer  them  to  as  marks;  and,  some  in  longer,  some  in  Shorter  periods, 
making,  like  the  sun  and  moon,  the  complete  tour  of  the  heavens. 

(298.)  These,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  innu- 
merable multitude  of  the  stars  which  are  distributed  over  the  vault  of  the 
heavens  form  a  constellation,  which  preserves,  not  only  to  the  eye  of  the 
casual  observer,  but  to  the  nice  examination  of  the  astronomer,  a  uni- 
formity of  aspect  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  perpetual  change  in 
the  configurations  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  may  well  be  termed 
invariable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  by  the  refinement  of  exact  measure- 
ments prosecuted  from  age  to  age,  some  small  changes  of  apparent  place, 
attributable  to  no  illusion  and  to  no  terrestrial  cause,  have  been  detected 
in  many  of  them.  Such  are  called,  in  astronomy,  the  proper  motions  of 
the  stars.  But  these  are  so  excessively  slow,  that  their  accumulatecl 
amount  (even  in  those  stars  for  which  they  are  greatest)  has  been  insuffi- 
cient, in  the  whole  duration  of  astronomical  history,  to  produce  any 
obvious  or  material  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  starry  heavens. 

(299.)  This  circumstance,  then,  establishes  a  broad  distinction  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  into  two  great  classes ;  —  the  fixed,  among  which  (unless 
in  a  course  of  observations  continued  for  many  years)  no  change  of  mutual 
situation  can  be  detected;  and  the  erratic,  or  wa%denng  —  (which  is 
implied  in  the  word  planet') — including  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  as 
weU  as  the  singular  class  of  bodies  termed  comets,  in  whose  apparent 
places  among  the  stars,  and  among  each  other,  the  observation  of  a  few 
days,  or  even  hours,  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  an  indisputable  alteration. 

(300.)  Uranography,  then,  as  it  concerns  the  fixed  celestial  bodies  (or, 
as  they  are  usually  called,  the  fioced  stars),  is  reduced  to  a  simple  marking 
down  of  their  relative  places  on  a  globe  or  on  maps;  to  the  insertion  on 
that  globe,  in  its  due  place  in  the  great  constellation  of  the  stars,  of  the 
pole  of  the  heavens,  or  the  vanishing  point  of  parallels  to  the  earth's 
axis ;  and  of  the  equator  and  place  of  the  equinox :  points  and  circles 
these,  which,  though  artificial,  and  having  reference  entirely  to  our  earth, 
and  therefore  subject  to  all  changes  (if  any)  to  which  the  earth's  axis  may 
be  liable,  are  yet  so  convenient  in  practice,  that  they  have  obtained  an 
admission  (with  some  other  circles  and  lines),  sanctioned  by  usage,  in  all 
globes  and  planispheres.  The  reader,  however,  will  take  care  to  keep 
>  ISXavrrnit,  B  wanderer. 
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tbem  separate  in  his  mind,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  rather 
of  tiDO  or  more  celestial  globes,  superposed  and  fitting  on  each  other,  on 
one  of  which  —  a  real  one  —  are  inscribed  the  stars;  on  the  others  those 
imaginary  points,  lines,  and  circles,  which  astronomers  have  devised  for 
their  own  uses,  and  to  aid  their  calculations ;  and  to  accustom  himself  to 
conceive  in  the  latter  or  artificial  spheres,  a  capability  of  being  shifted  in 
any  manner  upon  the  Rurface  of  the  other;  so  that,  should  experience 
demonstrate  (as  it  does)  that  these  artificial  points  and  lines  are  brought, 
by  a  slow  motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  by  other  secular  variatumB  (as 
they  are  called),  to  coincide,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  times,  with  dif- 
ferent stars,  he  may  not  be  unprepared  for  the  change,  and  may  have  no 
confusion  to  correct  in  his  notions. 

(301.)  Of  coarse  we  do  not  here  speak  of  those  uncouth  figures  and 
oatlines  of  men  and  monsters,  which  are  usually  scribbled  over  celestial 
globes  and  maps,  and  serve,  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  way,  to  enable  us  to 
talk  of  groups  of  stars,  or  districts  in  the  heavens,  by  names  which, 
though  absurd  or  puerile  in  their  origin,  have  obtained  a  currency  from 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  In  so  far  as  they  have  really  (as 
some  have)  any  slight  resemblance  to  the  figures  called  up  in  imagination 
by  a  view  of  the  more  splendid  "constellations,"  they  have  a  certain  con- 
venience; but  as  they  are  otherwise  entirely  arbitrary,  and  correspond  to  no 
na^uro/ subdivisions  or  groupings  of  thc^tars,  astronomers  treat  them  lightly, 
or  altogether  disregard  them,'  except  for  briefly  naming  remarkable  stars,  as 
a  Leonis,  /3  Soorpii,  &c.  &c.,  by  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  attached  to 
them.  The  reader  yill  find  them  on  any  celestial  charts  or  globes,  and  may 
compare  them  with  the  heavens,  and  there  learn  for  himself  their  position. 

(302.)  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  natural  districtb  in  the  heavens, 
which  ofier  great  peculiarities  of  character,  and  strike  every  observer: 
such  is  the  mtUey  way,  that  great  luminous  band,  which  stretches,  every 
evening,  all  across  the  sky,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  which,  when 
traced  with  diligence,  and  mapped  down,  is  found  to  form  a  zone  com- 
pletely encircling  (he  tohok  sphere^  almost  in  a  great  circle,  which  is  neither 
an  hour  circle,  nor  coincident  with  any  other  of  our  astronomical  gram- 
mata.  It  is  divided  in  one  part  of  its  course,  sending  oS  a  kind  of 
branch,  which  unites  again  with  the  main  body,  after  remaining  distinct 
for  about  150  degrees,  within  which  it  suffers  an  interruption  in  its  con- 

'  ThiB  disregard  is  neither  supercilious  nor  causeless.  The  constellations  seem  to 
have  been  almost  purposely  named  and  delineated  to  cause  as  much  confusion  and 
inconvenience  as  possible.  Innumerable  snakes  twine  through  long  and  contorted 
areas  of  the  heavens,  where  no  memory  can  follow  them ;  bears,  lions,  and  fishes, 
large  and  small,  northern  and  southern,  confuse  all  nomenclature,  &c.  A  better  sys 
tern  of  constellations  might  have  been  a  material  help  as  an  artificial  memory. 
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tinuitj.  This  remarkable  belt  has  maintained,  from  the  earliest  ages,  th« 
same  relative  situation  among  the  stars;  and,  when  examined  through 
powerful  telescope,  is  found  (wonderful  to  relate  !)  to  consist  entlrdy  of 
stars  scattered  by  millions^  like  glittering  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the 
general  heavens.  It  will  be  described  more  particularly  in  the  subsequent 
portion  of  this  work. 

(803.)  Another  remarkable  region  in  the  heavens  is  the  zodiac^  not 
from  any  thing  peculiar  in  its  own  constitution,  but  from  its  being  the 
area  within  which  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the' 
greater  planets  are  confined.  T6  trace  the  path  of  any  one  of  these,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ascertain,  by  continued  observation,  its  places  at  succes- 
sive epochs,  and  entering  these  upon  our  map  or  sphere  in  sufficient  num- 
ber to  form  a  series,  not  too  far  disjoined,  to  connect  them  by  lines  from 
point  to  point,  as  we  mark  out  the  course  of  a  vessel  at  sea  by  mapping 
down  its  place  from  day  to  day.  Now  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found,  first, 
that  the  apparent  path,  or  track,  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the  heavens, 
is  no  other  than  an  exact  great  circle  of  the  sphere  which  is  called  the 
ecliptic,  and  which  is  inclined  to  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of  about  23^ 
28',  intersecting  it  at  two  opposite  points,  called  the  equinoctial  points,  or 
equinoxes,  and  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  epithets 
vernal  and  autumnal;  the  vernal  being  that  at  which  the  sun  crosses, the 
equinoctial  from  south  to  north ;  the  autumnal,  when  it  quits  the  northern 
and  enters  the  southern  hemisphere.  Secondly,  that  the  moon  and  all 
the  planets  pursue  paths  which,  in  like  manner,  encircle  the  whole 
heavens,  but  are  not,  like  that  of  the  sun,  great  circles  exactly  returning 
into  tbenfselves  and  bisecting  the  sphere,  but  rather  spiral  curves  of  much 
complexity,  and  described  with  very  unequal  velocities  in  their  di£ferent 
parts.  They  have  all,  however,  this  in  common,  that  the  general  direo- 
turn  of  their  motions  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  sun,  viz.  from  wett  to 
easty  that  is  to  say,  the  contrary  to  that  in  which  both  they  and  the  stan 
appear  to  be  carried  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens;  and,  more- 
over, that  they  never  deviate  far  from  the  ecliptic  on  either  side,  crossing 
and  recroesing  it  at  regular  and  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  confiniog 
themselves  within  a  sone,  or  belt  (the  zodiac  already  spoken  of),  extend- 
ing (with  certain  exceptions  among  the  smaller  planets)  not  further  than 
8^  or  9^  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

(304.)  It  would  manifestly  be  useless  to  map  down  on  globes  or  charts 
the  apparent  paths  of  any  of  those  bodies  which  never  retrace  the  same 
course,  and  which,  therefore,  demonstrably,  must  occupy  at  some  one  mo- 
ment or  other  of  their  history,  every  point  in  the  area  of  that  zone  of  the 
neavens  within  which  they  are  circumscribed.    The  apparent  complicatioo 
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of  their  movements  arise  (that  of  the  moon  excepted)  from  our  viewing 
them  from  a  station  which  is  itself  in  motion,  and  would  disappear,  could 
we  shift  onr  point  of  view  and  ohserve  them  from  the  sun.  On  the  other 
hand  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  is  presented  to  us  under  its  least 
involved  form,  and  is  studied,  from  the  station  we  occupy,  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  So  that,  independent  of  the  importance  of  that  luminary  to 
OS  in  other  respc^cts,  it  is  by  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  its  motions 
in  the  first  instance  that  we  must  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  those  of  all  the 
o*:her  bodies  of  our  system. 

(305.)  T^f*  <>r1iptic,  which  is  its  apparent  path  among  the  stars,  is  tra- 
7ersed  by  it  m  the  period  called  the  sidereal  year,  which  consists  of 
866*  6*  9-  9-6%  reckoned  in  mean  solar  time  or  366*  6»»  9-  9-6»  reck- 
oned in  sidereal  time.  The  reason  of  this  difference  (and  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  origin  of  the  difference  between  solar  and  sidereal  time) 
is,  that  as  the  sun's  apparent  annual  motion  among  the  stars  is  performed 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  both  sun  and 
stars,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 'as  if  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  were 
80  much  dower  than  that  of  the  stars,  or  as  if  the  sun  lagged  behind 
them  in  its  daily  course.  When  this  has  gone  on  for  a  whole  year,  the 
sun  will  have  fallen  behind  the  stars  by  a  whole  circumference  of  the 
heavens  —  or,  in  other  words  —  in  a  year  tho  sun  will  have  made  fewer 
diurnal  revolutions,  by  one,  than  the  stars.  So  that  the  san>e  interval  of 
time  which  is  measured  by  366*  6^,  &c.  of  sidereal  time,  will  be  called 
365  days,  6  hours, '&c.,  if  reckoned  in  mean  solar  time.  Thus,  then,  is 
the  proportion  between  the  mean  solar  and  sidereal  time  established, 
which,  reduced  into  a  decimal  fraction,  is  that  of  1-00273791  to  1.  The 
measurement  of  time  by  these  different  standards  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  space  by  tho  standard  feet,  or  ells  of  two  different  nations  5  the 
proportions  of  which,  once  settled  and  borne  in  mind,  can  never  become 
a  source  of  error. 

(306.)  The  position  of  the  ecliptic  among  the  stars  may,  for  our  pre- 
sent  purpose,  be  regarded  as  invariable.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  strictly 
the  case;  and  on  comparing  together  its  position  at  present  with  that 
which  it  held  at  the  most  distant  epoch  at  which  we  possess  observations, 
we  find  evidences  of  a  small  change,  which  theory  accounts  for,  and  whose 
nature  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  but  that  change  is  so  excessively  slow, 
that  for  a  great  many  successive  years,  or  even  for  whole  centuries,  this 
circle  may  be  regarded,  for  most  ordinary  purposes,  as  holding  the  same 
position  in  the  sidereal  heavens. 

C307.)  The  j>ok9  of  the  ecliptic^  like  those  of  any  other  great  circle 
of  the  sphere,  arc  opposite  points  on  its  surface,  equidistant  from   the 
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ecliptic  ID  every  direotioD.  Thej  are  of  course  not  coincideDt  with  those 
of  the  equinoctial,  but  removed  from  it  by  an  angular  interval  equal  to 
the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equinoctial  (23^  2S')f  which  is  called 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  In  the  next  figure,  if  P  j?  represent  the 
north  and  south  poles  (by  which  when  used  without  qualification  we  al- 
ways mean  the  poles  of  tlie  equinoctial)^  and  E  A  Q  Y  the  equinoctial, 
y  S  A  W  the  ecliptic,  and  K  k,  its  poles  —  the  spherical  angle  Q  V  8  is 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is  equal  in  angular  measure  to  P  K  or 
S  Q.  If  we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  motion  to  be  in  the  direction 
V  S  A  W,  V  will  be  the  vernal  and  A  the  autumnal  equinox.  S  and  W, 
the  two  points  at  which  the  ecliptic  is  most  distant  from  the  equinoctial, 
are  termed  sohiices,  because,  when  arrived  there,  the  sun  ceases  to  recede 
from  the  equator,  and  (in  that  sense,  so  far  as  its  motion  in  declination  is 
concerned)  to  stand  still  in  the  heavens.  S,  the  point  where  the  sun  has 
the  greatest  northern  declination,  is  called  the  summer,  and  W,  that  where 
it  is  farthest  south,  the  winter  solstice.  These  epithets  obviously  have 
their  origin  in  the  dependence  of  the  Reasons  on  the  sun's  declination, 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  circle  EKPQ^p, 
which  passes  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  called 
the  solstitial  colure ;  and  a  meridian  drawn  through  the  equinoxes,  P  Y 
p  A,  the  equinoctial  colure. 

(308.)  Siuce  the  ecliptic  holds  a  determinate  situation  in  the  starry 
heavens,  it  may  be  employed,  like  the  equinoctial,  to  refer  the  positions 


of  the  stars  to,  by  circles  drawn  through  them  from  its  poles,  and  there- 
fore perpendicular  to  it.  Such  circles  are  termed,  in  astronomy,  circles 
of  latitude — the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  on  the  circle 
of  latitude  passing  through  it,  is  called  the  latitude  of  the  stars — and  the 
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arc  of  the  ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  this  circle, 
its  longitude.  In  the  figure,  X  is  a  star,  P  X  R  a  circle  of  declination 
drawn  through  it,  by  which  it  is  referred  to  the  equinoctial,  and  K  X  T  a 
circle  of  latitude  referring  it  to  the  ecliptic  —  then,  as  V  R  is  the  right 
ascension,  and  R  X  the  declination,  of  X,  so  also  is  V  T  its  longitude,  and 
T  X  its  latitude.  The  use  of  the  terms  longitude  and  latitude,  in  this 
sense,  seems  to  have  originated  in  considering  the  ecliptic  as  forming  a 
kind  of  natural  equator  to  the  heavens,  as  the  terrestri^  equator  does  to 
the  earth — the  former  holding  an  invariable  position  with  respect  to  the 
stars,  as  the  latter  does  with  respect  to  stations  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  force  of  this  observation  will  presently  become  apparent. 

(309.)  Knowing  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an  object,  we 
may  find  its  longitude  and  latitude,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  a  problem 
of  great  use  in  physical  astronomy  —  the  following  is  its  solution :  —  In 
our  last  figure,  E  K  P  Q,  the  solstitial  colure  is  of  course  90^  distant  from 
V,  the  vernal  equinox,  which  is  one  of  its  poles — so  that  V  R  (the  right 
ascension)  being  given,  and  also  Y  E,  the  arc  E  R,  and  its  measure,  the 
spherical  angle  EPR,  or  EPX,  is  known.  In  the  spherical  triangle 
K  P  X,  then,  we  have  given,  1st,  The  side  P  K,  which,  being  the  distance 
of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial,  is  equal  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic;  2d>  The  side  PX,  the  jpolar  distarice,  or  the  complement 
of  the  declination  R  X ;  and,  3d,  the  included  angle  EPX;  and  there- 
fore, by  spherical^  trigonometry,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  other  side  K  X,  and 
the  remaining  angles.  Now  K  X  is  the  complement  of  the  required  lati- 
tude X  T,  and  the  angle  P  K  X  being  known,  and  P  K  V  being  a  right 
angle  (because  S  Y  is  90^),  the  angle  X  K  Y  becomes  known.  Now 
this  is  no  other  than  the  measure  of  the  longitude  Y  T  pf  the  object. 
The  inverse  problem  is  resolved  by  the  same  triangle,  and  by  a  process 
exactly  similar. 

(310.)  It  is  often  of  use  to  know  the  situation  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  visible 
heavens  at  any  instant;  that  is  to  say,  the  points  where  it  cuts  the  horizon,  and 
the  altitude  of  its  highest  point,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  nonagesimal 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  the  longitude  of  this  point  on  the  ecliptic 
itself  from  the  equinox.  These,  and  all  questions  referable  to  the  same 
data  and  qusesita,  are  resolved  by  the  spherical  triangle  Z  P  E,  formed  by 
the  zenith  Z  (considered  as  the  pole  of  the  horizon),  the  pole  of  the 
equinoctial  P,  and  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  E.  The  sidereal  time  being 
^ven,  and  also  the  right  ascension  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  (which  is 
always  the  same,  viz.  18'  0"  0"),  the  hour  angle  ZPE  of  that  point  is 
known.  Then,  in  this  triangle  we  have  given  PZ,  the  colatitude;  PE, 
the  polar  distance  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  23°  28',  and  the  angle  ZPE 
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from  which  we  may  find,  1st,  the  side  Z  E,  which  is  easily  seen  to  be 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  nonagesimal  point  sought ;  and  2dly,  the  angle 
P  Z  E,  which  is  the  azimuth  of  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  which,  there- 
fore, being  added  to  and  subtracted  from  90®,  gives  the  azimuth  of  the 
eastern  and  western  intersections  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  horizon.  Lastly, 
the  longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  point  may  be  had,  by  calculating  in  the 
rame  triangle  the  angle  FEZ,  which  is  its  complement. 

(311.)  The  angle  of  situation  of  a  star  is  the  angle  included  between 
circles  of  latitude  and  of  declination  passing  through  it  To  determine  it 
in  any  proposed  case,  we  must  resolve  the  triangle  P  S  E,  in  which  are 
given  P  S,  P  E,  and  the  angle  S  P  E,  which  is  the  difference  between  the 
star's  right  ascension  and  18  hours ;  from  which  it  is  .easy  to  find  the 
angle  P  S  E  required.  This  angle  is  of  use  in  many  inquiries  in  physical 
astronomy.  It  is  called  in  most  books  on  astronomy,  the  angle  of  p<mr 
Hon,  but  this  expression  has  become  otherwise  and  more  conveniently 
appropriated.     (See  Art.  204.) 

(312.)  The  same  course  of  observations  by  which  the  path  of  the  sun 
among  the  fixed  stars  is  traced,  and  the  ecliptic  marked  out  among  them, 
determines,  of  course,  the  place  of  the  equinox  V  (Fig.  art.  308)  upon 
the  starry  sphere,  at  that  time — a  point  of  great  importance  in  practical 
astronomy,  as  it  is  the  origin  or  zero  point  of  right  ascension.  Now, , 
when  this  process  is  repeated  at  considerably  distant  intervals  of  time,  a 
very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  observed ;  viz.  that  the  equinox  does  noi 
preserve  a  constant  place  among  the  stars,  but  shifts  its  position,  travel- 
ling continually  and  regularly,  although  with  extreme  slowness,  hack- 
irards,  along  the  ecliptic,  in  the  direction  V  W  from  east  to  west,  or  the 
contrary  to  that  in  which  the  sun  appears  to  move  in  that  circle.  Aa 
the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  are  not  Very  much  inclined,  this  motion  of  the 
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equinox  from  east  to  west  along  the  former,  conspires  (speaking  generally) 
with  the  diurnal  motion,  and-  carries  ^t,  with  reference  to  that  motion, 
continuaUy  in  adTance'upon  the  stars:  hence  it  has  acquired  the* name 
of  ihe  precession  of  the  equiruxces,  because  the  place  of  the  equinox  among 
the  stars,  'at  every  subsequent  moment,  precedes  (with  reference  to  the 
diurnal  motion)* that  which  it  held  the  moment  before.  The  amount  of 
this  motion  by  which  the  equinox  travels  backward,  or  retrogrades  (as  it 
18  called),  on  the  ecliptic,  is  0^  0'  bO-W  per  cmnum^  an  extremely 
minute  quantity,  but  which,  by  its  contini^  accumulation  from  year  to 
year,  at  last  makes  itself  very  palpable,  and  that  in  a  way  highly  incon- 
venient to  practical  astronomers,  by  destroying,  in  the  lapse  of  a  moderate 
number  of  years,  the  arrangement  of  their  catalogues  of  stars,  and  making 
it  necessary  to  reconstruct  them.  Since  the  formation  of  the  earliest  cata- 
logue on  record,  the  place  of  the  equinox  has  retrograded  already  about 
30°.  The  period  in  which  it  performs  a  complete  tour  of  the  ecliptic,  is 
25,868  years.* 

(313.)  The  immediate  uranographical  effect  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  is  to  produce  a  uniform  increase  of  longitude  in  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  whether  fixed  or  erratic.  For  the  vernal  equinox  being  the  initial 
point  of  longitudes,  as  well  as  of  right  ascension,  a  retreat  of  this  point 
on  the  ecliptic  tells  upon  the  longitudes  of  all  alike,  whether  at  rest  or  in 
motion,  and  produces,  so  fiir  as  its  amount  extends,  the  appearance  of  a 
motion  in  longitude  common  to  all,  as  if  the  whole  heavens  had  a  slow 
rotation  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  long  period  above  mentioned, 
similar  to  what  they  have  in  twenty-four  hours  round  those  of  the  equi- 
noctial. This  increase  of  longitude,  the  reader  will  of  course  observe  and 
bear  in  mind,  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  a  real  nor  an  apparent  move' 
ment  of  the  stars.  It  is  a  purely  technical  result,  arising  from  the  gradual 
shifting  of  the  zero  point  from  which  longitudes  are  reckoned.  Had  a 
fixed  star  been  chosen  as  the  origin  of  longitudes,  they  would  have  been 
invariable. 

(314.)  To  form  a  just  idea  of  this  curious  astronomical  phenomenon, 
however,  we  must  abandon,  for  a  time,  the  consideration  of  the  ecliptic, 
as  tending  to  produce  ooniusion  in  our  ideas ;  for  this  reason,  that  the 
stability  of  the  ecliptic  itself  among  the  stars  is  (as  already  hinted,  art. 
806)  only  approximate,  and  that  in  consequence  its  intersection  with  the 
equinoctial  is  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  change,  arising  from  its  fluc- 
tuation, which  mixes  itself  with  what  is  due  to  the  principal  uranogra- 
phical cause  of  the  phenomenon.     This  cause  will  becoue  at  once  appa* 

'  Incipinnt  magni  procedere  menMs.— Viroil,  Pottio. 
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rent,  if,  instead  of  regaidiDg  the  equinox,  we  fix  oar  attention  on  the  pok 
of  the  equinoctial,  or  the  vanishiq^  point  of  the  earth's  axis. 

(31*5.)  The  pkee  of  this  point  among  the  stars  is  easOj  determined  at 
any  epoch,  hj  the  most  direct  of  all  astronomical  ohservations, — those 
with  the  meridian  or  mural  circle.  By  this  instrument  we  are 'enabled  to 
ascertain  at  every  moment  the  exact  distance  of  the  polar  point  from  any 
three  or  more  stars,  and  therefore  to  lay  it  down,  hy  triangulating  fiuiD 
these  stars,  with  unerring  precision,  on  a  chart  or  glohe,  without  the 
least  reference  to  the  poeitio|i  of  the  ecliptic,  or  to  any  other  circle  not 
naturally  connected  with  it  Now,  when  this  is  done  with  proper  dih- 
gence  and  exactness,  it  results  that^  although  for  short  intervals  of  time, 
such  as  a  few  days,  the  place  of  the  pole  may  he  regarded  as  not  sensihly 
variahle,  yet  in  reality  it  is  in  a  state  of  constant,  although  extremelj 
slow  motion;  and,  what  is  stiU  more  remarkable,  this  motion  is  not 
uniform,  hut  compounded  of  one  principal  uniform,  or  nearly  nnifona, 
part,  and  other  smaller  and  suhordinate  periodical  fluctuations:  the 
former  giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  jprecessum ;  the  latter  to  another 
distinct  phenomenon  called  nutation.  These  two  phenomena,  it  is  true, 
belong,  theoretically  speaking,  to  one  and  the  same  general  head,  and  are 
intimately  connected  together,  forming  part  of  a  great  and  complicated 
chain  of  consequences  flowing  from  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis :  but 
it  will  be  conducive  to  clearness  at  present  to  consider  them  separately. 

(316.)  It  is  found,  then,  that  in  virtue  of  the  uniform  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  pole,  it  describes  a  drcle  in  the  heavens  around  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  as  a  centre,  keeping  constantly  at  the  same  distance  of  23® 
28'  from  it  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and  with  such  a  velocity,  that 
the  annual  angle  described  by  it,  in  this  its  imaginary  orbit^  is  50'1(X' ; 
so  that  the  whole  circle  would  be  described  by  it  in  the  above-mentioned 
period  of  25,868  years.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  such  a  motion  of  the 
pole  will  give  rise  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoxes^  for  in  the 
figure,  art  308,  suppose  the  pole  P  in  the  progress  of  its  motion  in  the 
8mall  circle  P  O  Z  round  K  to  come  to  0,  then,  as  the  situation  of  the 
equinoctial  E  V  Q  is  determined  by  that  of  the  pole,  this,  it  is  evident, 
must  causQ  a  displacement  of  the  equinoctial,  which  will  take  a  new 
situation,  E  U  Q,  90^  distant  in  every  part  from  the  new  position  O  of 
the  pole.  The  point  U,  therefore,  in  which  the  displaced  equinoctial  will 
intersect  the  ecliptic,  %.  e.  the  dispkced  equinox,  will  lie  on  that  side  of 
y,  its  original  position,  towards  which  the  motion  of  the  pole  is  directed, 
or  to  the  westward. 

(317.)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  thus  conceived,  consists,  theo^ 
in  a  real  but  very  slow  motion  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  among  the 
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Btars,  ID  a  small  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  Now  this  cannot 
happen  without  producing  corresponding  changes  in  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  sphere,  and  the  aspect  which  the  heavens  must  present  at 
very  remote  periods  of  history.  The  pole  is  nothing  more  than  the 
vanishing  point  of  the  earth's  axis.  As  this  point,  then,  has  such  a 
motion  as  we  have  described,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  earth's  axis 
must  have  a  conical  motion,  in  virtue  of  which  it  points  successively  to 
every  part  of  the  small  circle  in  question.  We  may  form  the  best  idea 
of  such  a  motion  by  noticing  a  child's  peg-top,  when  it  spins  not  upright, 
or  that  amusing  toy  the  te-to-tum,  which,  when  delicately  executed,  and 
nicely  balanced,  becomes  an  elegant  philosophical  instrument,  and  ex- 
hibits, in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  the  whole  phenomenon.  The 
reader  will  take  care  not  to  confound  the  variation  of  the  position  of  the 
earth* s  axis  in  apace  with  a  mere  shifting  of  the  imaginary  line  about 
which  it  revolves,  in  its  interior.  The  whole  earth  participates  in  the 
motion,  and  goes  along  with  the  axis  as  if  it  were  really  a  bar  of  iron 
driven  through  it.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  two  great  facts : 
Ist,  that  the  latitudes  of  places  on  the  earth,  or  their  geographical  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  poles,  have  undergone  no  perceptible  change  from 
the  earliest  ages.  2diy,  that  the  sea  maintains  its  level,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  the  motion  of  the  axis  were  not  accompanied  with  a  motion 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.*  • 

(318.)  The  visible  effect  of  precession  on  the  aspect  of  the  heavens 
consists  in  the  apparent  approach  of  some  stars  and  constellations  to  the 
pole  and  recess  of  others.  The  bright  star  of  the  Lesser  Bear,  which  we 
call  the  pole  star,  has  not  always  been,  nor  will  always  continue  to  be, 
onr  cynosure :  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  earliest  catalogues  it 
was  12°  from  the  pole  —  it  is  now  only  1°  24',  and  will  approach  yet 
nearer,  to  within  half  a  degree,  after  which  it  will  again  recede,  and 
slowly  give  place  to  others,  which  will  succeed  in  its  companionship  to 
the  pole.  After  a  lapse  of  about  12,000  years,  the  star  a  Lyras,  the 
brightest  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  will  occupy  the  remarkable  situa- 
tion of  a  pole  star  approaching  within  about  5°  of  the  pole. 

(319.)  At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Grizeh, 
which  precedes  by  3970  years  (say  4000)  the  present  epoch,  the  longi- 
tndes  of  all  the  stars  were  less  by  55°  45'  than  at  present.     Calculating 

'  Xx)cal  changes  of  ihe  sea  leyel,  arising  from  purely  geological  causes,  are  easily 
distinguished  from  that  general  and  systematic  alteration  which  a  shifting  of  the  axia 
of  rotation  would  give  rise  to. 
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from  thirt  datum*  the  place  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  among  the  stars,  h 
will  be  foand  to  fall  near  a  Draconis ;  its  distance  from  that  star  being  3® 
44'  25".  This  being  the  most  conspicuous  star  in  the  immediate  Deigb- 
bourhood  was  therefore  the  pole  star  at  that  epoch.  And  the  latitude  of 
Gizeh  being  just  80^  north,  and  consequently  the  altitude  of  the  north 
pole  there  also  30^,  it  follows  that  the  star  in  question  must  have  had  at 
its  lower  culmination,  at  Gizch,  an  altitude  of  26^  15'  35".  Now  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  ascertained  by  the  late  researches  of  Col.  Yjse,  that  of 
the  nine  pyramids  still  existing  at  Gizeh,  nx  (including  all  the  largest) 
have  the  narrow  passages  by  which  alone  they  can  be  entered,  (all  which 
open  out  on  the  northern  faces  of  their*  respective  pyramids)  inclined  to 
the  horizon  downwards  at  angles  as  follows. 

1st,  or  Pyramid  of  Cheops  26**  41 

2d,  or  Pyramid  of  Cephren 25    55 

3d,  or  Pyramid  of  Mycerinus 26      2 

4th, 27      0 

5th, 27    12 

9th,  V 28      0 

Mean    -    26    47 

Of  the  two  pyrami(^  at  Abousseir  also,  which  alone  exist  in  a  state  of 
sufficient  preservation  to  admit  of  the  inclinations  of  their  entranoe  pas- 
sages being  determined,  one  has  the  angle  27^  5',  the  other  26^. 

(320.)  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages  therefore,  the  then 
pole  star  must  have  been  visible  at  its  lower  culmination^  a  circumstance 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  unintentional,  and  was  doubt- 
less connected  (perhaps  superstitiously)  with  the  astronomical  observation 
of  that  star,  of  whose  proximity  to  the  pole  at. the  epoch  of  the  erection 
of  these  wonderful  structures,  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  monumental 
record  of  the  most  imperishable  nature. 

(321.)  The  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  is  a  small  and  slow  subordinate 
gyratory  movement,  by  which,  if  subsisting  alone,  the  pole  would  describe 
among  the  stars,  in  a  period  of  about  nineteen  years,  a  minute  ellip»s, 
having  its  longer  axis  equal  to  18"-6,  and  its  shorter  to  13"-74 ;  the  longer 
being  directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  shorter,  of  eourse, 
at  right  angles  to  it.     The  consequence  of  this  real  motion  of  the  pole  is 

*  On  this  calculation  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  eliptic  in  the  4000  yean 
stapeed  has  no  influence.  That  diminution  arises  from  a  change  in  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  in  the  position  of  its  axis,  as  ra- 
terred  to  the  starry  sphere. 
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an  apparent  approach  and  recess  of  all  the  stare  in  the  heavens  to  the 
pole  in  the  same  period/  Since,  also,  the  place  of  the  equinox  on 
the  ecliptic  is  determined  hj  the  place  of  the  pole  in  the  heavens,  the 
same  caase  will  give  rise  to  a  small  alternate  advance  and  recess  of  the 
equinoctial  points,  by  which,  in  the  same  period,  both  the  longitudes  and 
the  right  ascensions  of  the  stars  will  be  also  alternately  increased  and 
diminished. 

(322.)  Both  these  motions,  however,  although  here  considered  sepa- 
rately, subsist  jointly ;  and  since,  while  in  virtue  of  the  nutation,  the  pole 
is  describing  its  little  ellipse  of  18" '5  in  diameter,  it  is  carried  by  the 
greater  and  regularly  progressive  motion  of  precession  over  so  much  of  its 
circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  as  corresponds  to  nineteen  years, — 
that  is  to  say,  over  an  angle  of  nineteen  times  50"  *1  round  the  centre 
(which,  in  a  small  circle  of  23^  28'  in  diameter,  corresponds  to  6'  20^, ' 
as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere)  :  the  path  which  it  will  pursue  in 
virtue  of  the  two  motions,  subsisting  jointly,  will  be  neither  an  ellipse 
nor  an  exact  circle,  but  a  gently  undulated  ring  like  that  in  the  figure 
(where,  however,  the  undulations  are  much  exaggerated).  (See  fig^ 
10  art.  325.) 

(323.)  These  movements  of  precession  and  nutation  are  common  to  all 
the  celestial  bodies,  both  fixed  and  erratic ;  and  this  circumstance  makes 
it  impossible  to  attribute  them  to  any  other  cause  than  a  real  motion  of  the 
earth's  axis  such  as  we  have  described.  Did  they  only  afiect  the  stare, 
they  might,  with  equal  plausibility,  be  urged  to  arise  from  a  real  rotation 
of  the  starry  heavens,  as  a  solid  shell,  round  an  axis  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,868  years,  and  a  real  ecliptic  gyration  of  that 
axis  in  nineteen  yeare :  but  since  they  also  affect  the  sun,  moon,  and  pla- 
nets, which,  having  motions  independent  of  the  general  body  of  the  stare, 
p  cannot  without  extravagance  be  supposed  aitached  to  the  celestial  concave,' 
this  idea  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  there  only  remains,  then,  a  real  motion 
in  the  earth  by  which  they  can  be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  shown  in  a 
Bubeequent  chapter  that  they  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  elliptical  figure,  and  the  unequal  attrac-> 
tion  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  its  polar  and  equatorial  regions. 

(324.)  Uranographically  considered,  as  affecting  the  apparent  places  of 
the  stare,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  practical  astronomy.  When 
we  speak  of  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  celestial  object,  it 

*  This  argument,  cogent  as  it  ia,  acquires  additional  and  decisive  force  from  the  law 
of  natation,  which  is  dependent  on  the  po9iiion.  for  the  time,  of  the  lunar  orbit.  It 
we  attribute  it  to  a  real  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  we  m:is;  then  maintain  that  sphere 
M  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor  by  the  motion  of  the  moon. 
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becomes  necessary  to  state  what  epoch  we  intend,  and  whether  we  mean 
the  mean  right  ascension — cleared,  that  is,  of*the  periodical  fluctuation  in 
its  amount,  which  arises  from  nutation,  or  the  apparent  right  ascension, 
which,  being  reckoned  from  the  actual  place  of  the  vernal  equinox,  is 
affected  by  the  periodical  advance  and  recess  of  the  equinoctial  point  pro- 
duced by  nutation  —  and  so  of  the  other  elements.  It  is  the  practice  of 
astronomers  to  reduce,  as  it  is  termed,  all  their  observations,  both  of  right 
ascension  and  declination,  to  some  common  and  convenient  epoch  — sach 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  temporary  purposes,  or  of  the  decade,'  or 
the  century  for  more  permanent  uses,  by  subtracting  from  them  the  whole 
effect  of  precession  in  the  interval ;  and,  moreover,  to  divest  them  of  the 
influence  of  nutation  by  investigating  and  subducting  the  amount  of 
change,  both  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  due  to  the  displacement 
of  the  pole  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  little  ellipse  above 
mentioned.  This  last  process  is  technically  termed  correcting  or  eguating 
the  observation  for  nutation ;  by  which  latter  word  is  always  understood^ 
in  astronomy,  the  getting  rid  of  a  periodical  cause  of  fluctuation,  and  pre- 
senting a  result,  not  as  it  was  observed,  but  as  it  would  have  been  observed, 
had  that  cause  of  fluctuation  had  no  existence. 

(325.)  For  these  purposes,  in  the  present  case,  very -convenient 
formulae  have  been  derived,  and  tables  constructed.  They  are,  however, 
of  too  technical  a  character  for  this  work ;  we  shall,  however,  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  investigation  is  conducted.  It  has  been  shown 
in  art.  309  by  what  means  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  an 
object  are  derived  from  its  longitude  and  latitude.  Referring  to  the 
figure  of  that  article,  and  supposing  the  triangle  K  P  X  orthographically 
projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  as  in  the  annexed  figure :  in  the 
triangle  K  P  X,  K  P  is  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  K  X  the  co4aHtude 
(or  complement  of  latitude),  and  the  angle  P  K  X  the  co-longitude  of  the  % 
object  X.  These  are  the  data  of  our  question,  of  which  the  second  is 
constant,  and  the  other  two  are  varied  by  the  effect  of  precession  and 
nutation :  and  their  variations  (considering  the  minuteness  of  the  latter 
effect  generally,  and  the  small  number  of  years  in  comparison  of  the 
whole  period  of  25,868,  for  which  we  ever  require  to  estimate  the  efiect 
of  the  former,)  are  of  that  order  which  may  be  regarded  as  infinitesimal 
in  geometry,  and  treated  as  such  "without  fear  of  error.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, then,  is  reduced  to  this: — In  a  spherical  triangle  KPX,  in  which 
one  side  K  X  is  constant,  and  an  angle  K,  and  adjacent  side  K  P  vary  by 
given  infinitesimal  changes  of  the  position  of  P :  required  the  changes 
thence  arising  in  the  other  side  P X,  and  the  angle  KPX.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  easy  nroblem  of  spherical  geometry,  and  being  resolved^ 
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Fig.  47. 


it  gives  at  once  tbe  reductions  we  are  seeking ;  for  P  X  being  the  polar 
distance  of  the  object,  and  tbe  angle  E  P  X  its  right  ascension  plus  90°, 
their  variations  are  the  very  quantities  we  seek.  It  only  remains,  then, 
to  express  in  proper  form  the  amount  of  the  precession  and  nutation  iu 
longitude  and  latitude^  when  their  amount  in  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion will  immediately  be  obtained. 

(326.)  The  precession  in  latitude  is  zero,  since  the  latitudes  of  objects 
are  not  changed  by  it :  that  in  longitude  is  a  quantity  proportional  to  the 
time  at  the  rate  of  50"'10  per  annum.  With  regard  to  the  nutation  in 
longitude  and  latitude,  these  are  no  other  than  the  abscissa  and  ordinate 
of  the  little  ellipse  in  which  the  pole  moves.  The  law  of  its  motion, 
however,  therein,  cannot  be  understood  till  the  reader  has  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  principal  features  of  the  moon's  motion  on  which  it 
depends. 

(327.)  Another  consequence  of  what  has  been  shown  respecting  pre- 
cession and  nutation  is,  that  sidereal  timej  as  astronomers  use  it,  t.  e.  as 
reckoned  from  the  transit  of  the  equinoctial  point,  is  not  a  mean  or  unu 
foTTfdy  fimoing  quantity,  being  affected  by  nutation ;  and  moreover,  that 
io  reckoned,  even  when  cleared  of  the  periodical  fluctuation  of  nutation, 
it  does  Jot  strictly  correspond  to  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation.  As  the  sun 
loses  one  day  in  the  year  on  the  stars,  by  its  direct  motion  in  longitude ; 
so  the  equinox  gains  one  day  In  25,868  years  on  them  by  its  retrograda- 
turn.  We  ought,  therefore,  as  carefully  to  distinguish  between  mean  and 
apparent  sidereal  as  between  mean  and  apparent  solar  time.    . 

(328.)  Neither  precession  nor  nutation  changes  the  apparent  places  of 
celestial  objects  inter  se.  We  see  them,  so  far  as  these  causes  go^  as  th^ 
12 
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are,  though  from  a  statiou  more  or  leas  unstable,  as  we  see  distant  land 
objects  correctly  formed,  though  appearing  to  rise  and  fall  when  viewed 
from  the  heaving  deck  of  a  ship  in  the  act  of  pitching  and  rolling.  Bat 
there  is  an  optical  cause,  independent  of  refraction  or  of  perspective,  which 
displaces  them  one  aurumg  the  othevy  and  causes  us  to  view  the  heavens 
under  an  aspect  always  to  a  certain  slight  extent  false ;  and  whose  in- 
fluence must  be  estimated  and  allowed  for  before  we  can  obtain  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  place  of  any  object.  This  cause  is  what  is  called  the 
aberration  of  light;  a  singular  and  surprising  effect  arising  from  this,  that 
we  occupy  a  station  not  at  rest  but  in  rapid  motion ;  and  that  the  apparent 
directions  of  the  rays  of  light  are  not  the  same  to  a  spectator  in  motion 
as  to  one  at  rest.  As  the  estimation  of  its  effect  belongs  to  uranograph j, 
we  must  explain  it  here,  though,  in  so  doing,  we  must  anticipate  some  of 
•  the  results  to  be  detailed  in  subsequent  chapters. 

(329.)  Suppose  a  shower  of  rain  to  fall  perpendicularly  in  a  dead  calm ; 
a  person  exposed  to  the  shower,  who  would  stand  quite  still  and  upright, 
would  receive  the  drops  on  his  hat,  which  would  thus  shelter  him,  but  if 
he  ran  forward  in  any  direction  they  would  strike  him  in  the  face.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  he  remained  still,  and  a  wind  should  arise 
of  the  same  velocity,  and  drift  them  against  him.     Suppose  a  ball  let  fiedl 


from  a  point  A  above  a  horizontal  line  E  F,  and  that  at  B  were  placed  to 
receive  it  the  open  mouth  of  an  inclined  hollow  tube  P  Q ;  if  the  tube 
were  held  immoveable  the  ball  would  strike  on  its  lower  side,  but  if  the 
tube  were  carried  forward  in  the  direction  E  F,  with  a  velocity  properly 
adjusted  at  every  instant  to  that  of  the  ball,  "VihW^  preserving  its  inclina- 
lion  to  the  horizon,  so  that  when  the  ball  id  its  natural  descent  reached 
C,  the  tube  should  have  been  carried  into  the  position  K  S,  it  is  evident 
that  the  ball  would,  throughout  its  whole  descent,  be  found  in  the  axis  3f 
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the  tube;  and  a  spectator  referring  to  the  tube  the  mot\OQ  of  the  ball, 
and  carried  along  with  the  former^  unconscious  of  its  motion,  would  fancj 
that  the  ball  had  been  moving  in  the  inclined  direction  R  S  of  the  tube's 
axis. 

(330.)  Our  eyes  and  telescopes  are  such  tubes.  In  whatever  manner 
we  consider  light,  whether  as  an  advancing  wave  in  a  motionless  ether,  or 
a  shower  of  atoms  traversing  space,  (provided  that  in  both  cases  we  regard 
it  as  absolutely  incapable  of  suffering  resistance  or  corporeal  obstruction 
from  the  particles  of  transparent  media  traversed  by  it^')  if  in  the  interval 
between  the  rays  traversing  the  object  glass  of  the  one  or  the  cornea  of 
the  other  (at  which  moment  they  acquire  that  convergence  which  directs 
them  to  a  certain  point  in  fixed  ipac€)y  and  their  arrival  at  their  focus, 
the  cross  wires  of  the  one  or  the  retina  of  th^  other,  be  dipped  agidcy  the 
point  of  convergence  (which  remains  unchanged)  will  no  longer  corres- 
pond to  the  intersection  of  the  wires  or  the  central  point  of  our  visual 
area.  The  object  then  will  appear  displaced ;  and  t^e  amount  of  this 
displacement  is  aberration. 

(331.)  The  earth  is  moving  through  space  with  a  velocity  of  about  19 
miles  per  second,  in  an  elliptic  path  round  the  sun,  and  is  therefore 
changing  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  every  instant.  Light  travels  with 
a  velocity  of  192,000. miles  per  second,  which,  although  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth,  is  yet  not  infinitely  so.  Time  is  occupied  by  it  in 
traversing  any  space,  and  in  that  time  the  earth  describes  a  space  which  u 
to  the  former  as  19  to  192,000,  or  as  the  tangent  of  20'''5  to  radios. 
Suppose  now  A  P  S  to  represent  a  ray  of  light  from  a  star  at  A,  and  let 
the  tube  P  Q  be  that  of  a  telescope  so  inclined  forward  that  the  focus 
f<ymied  by  its  object-glass  shall  be  received  upon  its  cross  wire,  it  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  inclination  of  the  tube  must 
be  such  as  to  make  P  S  :  S  Q  : :  velocity  of  light :  velocity  of  the  earth  : : 
1  :  tan.  20" -5;  and,  therefore,  the  angle  SPQ,  or  PS  R,  by  which  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  must  deviate  from  the  true  direction  of  the  star, 
must  be  20"-5. 

(832.)  A  similar  reasoning  will  hold  good  when  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  motion  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray.     If  S  B  be  the  true 

*  This  condition  is  indispensable.  Without  it  we  fall  into  all  those  difficulties  which 
M.  Doppler  has  so  well  pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  Aberration  (Abhandlungeo  der  k. 
boennischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschafien.  Folge  V.  vol.  iii.).  If  light  itself,  or 
the  luminiferous  ether,  be  corporeal,  the  condition  insisted  on  amounts  to  a  formal  sur- 
render of  the  dogma,  either  of  the  extension  or  of  the  impenetrability  of  matter ;  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  those  terms  have  been  hitherto  used  by  metaphysicianOi 
At  the  point  to  which  science  is  arrived,  probably  few  will  be  found  disposed  to  i 
taio  either  the  one  o^  .he  other. 
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direotion  of  the  visual  ray,  and  A  C  the  position  in  which  the  telcbcope 
requires  to  be  held  in  the  apparent  direction,  we  must  still  have  the  pro- 
portion BO  :  B  A  :  :  velocity  of  light :  velocity  of  the  earth  : :  rad. : 
sine  of  20" '5  (for  in  such  small  angles  it  matters  not  whether  we  use  the 
sines  or  tangents).  But  we  have,  also,  by  trigonometry,  B  C  :  B  A  : : 
sine  of  B  A  C :  sine  of  A  C  B  or  C  B  D,  which  last  is  the  apparent  dis- 
placement caused  by  aberration.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  sine  of  the 
aberration,  or  (since  the  angle  is  extremely  small)  the  aberration  itself,  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  earth's  motion  in  space 
with  the  visual  ray,  and  is  therefore  a  maximum  when  the  line  of  sight  is 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion. 

(333.)  The  nranographical  effect  of  aberration,  then,  is  to  distort  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  causing  all  the  stars  to  crowd  as  it  were  directly 
towards  that  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines 
parallel  to  that  in  which  the  earth  is  for  the  time  moving.  As  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  point  must  lie  in 
that  plane,  90^  in  advance  of  the  earth's  longitude,  or  90^  behind  the 
sun's,  and  shifts  of  course  continually,  describing  the  circumference  of  the 
ecliptic  in  a  year.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  on  each  par- 
^oular  star  will  be  to  make  it  apparently  describe  a  small  ellipse  in  the 
heavens,  having  for  its  centre  the  point  in  which  the  star  would  be  seen 
if  the  earth  were  at  rest. 

(334.)  .Aberration  then  affects  the  apparent  right  ascensions  and  decli- 
nations of  all  the  stars,  and  that  by  quantities  easily  calculable.  The 
formulae  most  convenient  for  that  purpose,  and  which,  systematically 
embracing  at  the  same  time  the  corrections  for  precession  and  nutation, 
enable  the  observer,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  disencumber  his  obser- 
vations of  right  ascension  and  declination  of  their  influence,  have  been 
instructed  by  Prof  Bessel,  and  tabulated  in  the  appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  where  they  will 
be  found  accompanied  with  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  places,  for  1830, 
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of  the  principal  fixed  stars,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  arranged  works 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared. 

,  (335.)  When  the  body  from  which  the  visual  ray  emanates  is  itself  in 
motion,  an  effect  arises  which  is  not  properly  speaking  aberration,  though 
it  is  usually  treated  under  that  head  in  astronomical  books,  and  indeed 
confounded  with  it^  to  the  production  of  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  The  effect  in  question  (which  is  independent  of  any  theo- 
retical views  respecting  the  nature  of  light  \)  may  be  explained  as  follows. 
The  ray  by  which  we  see  any  object  is  not  that  which  it  emits  at  the 
moment  we  look  at  it,  but  that  which  it  did  emit  some  time  before,  viz,, 
the  time  occupied  by  light  in  traversing  the  interval  which  separates  it 
from  us.  The  aberration  of  such  a  body  then  arising  from  the  earth's 
velocity  must  be  applied  as  a  correction,  not  to  the  line  joining  the  earth's 
place  at  the  moment  of  observation  with  that  occupied  by  the  body  at  the 
same  moment^  but  at  that  antecedent  instant  when  the  ray  quitted  it. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  derive  the  rule  given  by  astronomical  writers  for  the 
case  of  a  moving  object.  From  the  known  laws  of  its  motion  and  the 
eartKs,  calculate  its  apparent  or  relative  angular  motion  in  the  time 
taken  by  light  to  traverse  its  distance  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  total 
arnount  of  its  apparent  displacement.  Its  effect  is  to  displace  the  body 
observed  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  apparent  motion  in  the  heavens. 
And  it  is  a  compound  or  aggregate  effect  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  the  aberration,  properly  so  called,  resulting  from  the  composition 
of  the  earth's  motion  with  that  of  light,  the  other  being  what  is  not 
inaptly  termed  the  Equation  of  light,  being  the  allowance  to  be  made  for 
the  time  occupied  by  the  light  in  traversing  a  variable  space. 

(336.)  The  complete  Reductvonj  as  it  is  called,  of  an  astronomical 
observation  consists  in  applying  to  the  place  of  the  observed  heavenly 
body  as  read  off  on  the  instruments  (supposed  perfect  and  in  perfect 
adjustment)  five  distinct  and  independent  corrections,  viz.  those  for 
refraction,  parallax,  aberration,  precession,  and  nutation.  Of  these  the 
correction  for  refraction  enables  us  to  declare  what  would  hate  been  the 

■  The  results  of  the  undulatory  and  corpuscular  theoriefl  of  light,  in  the  matter  ol 
aberration  are,  in  the  main,  the  same.  We  say  in  the  main.  There  is,' however,  a 
minute  difference  even  of  numerical  results.  In  the  undulatory  doctrine,  the  propa- 
gation of  light  takes  place  with  equal  velocity  in  all  directions,  whether  the  luminary 
be  at  rest  or  in  motion.  In  the  corpuscular,  with  an  excess  of  velocity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  over  that  in  the  contrary  equal  to  twice  the  velocity  of  the  body's 
motion.  In  the  cases,  then,  of  a  body  moving  with  equal  velocity  directly  to  and  direct 
ly  from  the  earth,  the  aberration  will  be  aliJte  on  the  undulatory,  but  different  on  the 
corpuscular  hypothesis.  The  utmost  difference  which^can  arise  from  this  cause  in  our 
Bjfstem  cannot  amount  to  above  six  thousandths  of  a  second. 
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observed  place,  were  there  no  atmosphere  to  displace  it  That  for  panil 
lax  enables  ns  to  say  from  its  place  observed  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
where  it  woold  have  been  seen  if  observed  from  the  centre.  That  fbi 
aberration^  where  it  woold  have  been  observed  from  a  motionless,  instead* 
of  a  moving  station :  while  the  corrections  for  precession  and  nutation 
refer  it  to  fixed  and  determinate  instead  of  constantly  varying  celestial 
circles.  The  great  importance  of  these  corrections,  which  pervade  all 
astronomy,  and  have  to  be  applied  to  every  observation  before  it  can  be 
employed  for  any  practical  or  theoretical  purpose,  lenders  this  recapitula- 
tion hr  from  superfluous. 

(337.^  Refractiim  has  been  already  sufficiently  explained,  Art.  40,  and 
it  is  only,  therefore,  necessary  here  to  a<id  that  in  its  use  as  an  astronomi- 
cal correction  its  amount  must  be  applied  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  in 
which  it  affects  the  observation;  a  rfn.  rk  equally  applicable  to  all  other 
corrections. 

(338.)  The  general  nature  of  parallax  or  rather  of  parallactic  motion 
has  also  been  expUuned  in  Art.  80.  But  parallax  in  the  uranographical 
sense  of  the  word  has  a  more  technical  meaning.  It  is  understood  to 
express  that  optical  displacement  of  a  body  observed  which  is  due  to  it« 
being  observed,  not  from  that  point  which  we  have  fixed  upon  as  a  con- 
ventional central  station  (from  which  we  conceive  the  apparent  motion 
would  be  more  simple  in  its  laws,)  but  from  some  other  station  remote 
finom  such  conventional  centre:  not  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for 
instance,  but  from' its  sur&ce :  not  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  (which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  for  some  purposes  a  preferable  conventional 
station),  but  from  that  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  case  this  optical  dis- 
placement is  called  the  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax ;  in  the  latter  the 
annttal  or  heliocentric.  In  either  case  parallax  is  the  correction  to  be 
applied  to  the  apparent  place  of  the  heavenly  body,  a.«  actually  seen  from 
the  station  of  observation,  to  reduce  it  to  its  place  as  it  would  have  been 
■seen  at  that  instant  from  the  conventional  station. 

(339.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax  at  any  place  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  easily  calculated  if  we  know  the  distance  of  the  body,  and,  rtoe 
verddf  if  we  know  the  'diurnal  parallax  that  distance  may  be  calculated. 
For  supposing  S  the  object,  C  the  centre  of  the  earth,  A  the  station  of 
observation  at  its  surfiice,  and  C  A  Z  the  direction  of  a  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  at  A,  then  will  the  object  be  seen  from  A  in  the  direction  A 
8,  and  its  apparent  zenith  distance  will  be  Z  A  S ;  whereas,  if  seen  from 
The  centre,  it  will  appear  in  the  direction  C  S,  with  an  angular  distance 
from  the  zenith  of  A  equal  to  Z  C  8;  so  that  Z  A  8  — Z  C  8  or  A  S  C 
is  the  parallax.     Now  since  by  trignometry  C  8  :  C  A  : :  sin  C  A  S 
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=  SID  Z  A  S  :  sin  A  S  C,  it  follows  that  the  sine  of  the  paraUax 
Radias  of  earth         .    y  *  q 

Dbtance  of  body 

(340.)  The  diurnal  or  geocentric  parallax,  therefore,  at  a  given  place, 
and  for  a  given  distance  of  the  body  observed,  is  proportional  to  the  sine 
of  its  apparent  zenith  distance,  and  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  when  the 
body  is  observed  in  the  act  of  rising  or  setting,  in  which  case  its  parallax 
is  called. its  horizontal  parallax,  so  that  at  any  othei;  zenith  distance, 
parallax  =  horizontal  parallax  X  sine  of  apparent  zenith  distance,  and 
since  A  C  S  is  always  less  than  Z  A  S  it  appears  that  the  application  of 
the  reduction  or  correction  for  parallax  always  acts  in  diminution  of  the 
apparent  zenith  distance  or  increase  of  the  apparent  altitude  or  distance 
from  the  Nadir,  i.  e,  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  for  refraction. 

(341.)  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  geocentric  or  diurnal 
parallax  refers  itself  to  the  zenith  of  the  observer  for  its  direction  and 
quantitative  rule,  so  the  heliocentric  or  annual  parallax  refers  itself  for  its 
law  to  the  point  in  the  heavens  diametrically  opposite  to  the  place  of  the 
Bun  as  seen  from  the  earth.  Applied  as  a  correction,  its  effect  takes  place 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  observed  body. 
lU  effect  is  always  to  decrease  its  observed  distance  from  that  point  or  to 
increase  its  angular  distance  from  the  sun.  And  its  sine  is  given  bv  the 
relation,  Distance  of  the  obsei^ed  body  from  the  sun  :  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  snn  : :  sine  of  apparent  angular  distance  of  the  body  from 
the  sun  (or  its  apparent  eUmgatxan)  •:  sine  of  heliocentric  parallax.* 

'  This  account  of  the  law  of  heliocentric  parallax  is  in  anticipation  of  what  follows  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  and  will  be  better  understood  by  the  student  when  somewhat 
farther  advanced. 
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(342.)  On  a  summary  view  of  the  whole  of  the  uranographical  correo 
tioDs,  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes,  those  which  do,  and  thoae 
which  do  not,  alter  the  apparent  configurations  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
inter  se.  The  former  are  real,  the  latter  technical  corrections.  The  real 
corrections  are  refraction,  aberration  and  parallax.  The  technical  are  pre- 
cession and  nutation,  unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  consider  parallax  as  a 
technical  correction  introduced  with  a  view  to  simplification  by  a  better 
choice  of  our  point  of  sight. 

(343.)  The  corrections  of  the  first  of  these  classes  have  one  peculiarity 
in  respect  of  their  law,  common  to  them  all,  which  the  student  of  prac- 
tical astronomy  will  do  well  to  fix  in  his  memory.  Th^  aU  refer  them- 
selves  to  definite  apexes  or  points  of  convergence  in  the  sphere.  Thus, 
refraction  in  its  apparent  efiect  causes  all  celestial  objects  to  draw  together 
or  converge  towards  the  zenith  of  the  observer:  geocentric  parallax, 
towards  his  Nadir:  heliocentric,  towards  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the 
heavens :  aberration  towards  that  point  in  the  celestial  sphere  which  is 
the  vanishing  point  of  all  lines  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
motion  at  the  moment,  or  (as  will  be  hereafter  explained)  towards  a  point 
in  the  great  circle  called  the  ecliptic,  90^  behind  the  sun's  place  in  that 
circle.  When  applied  as  corrections  to  an  observation,  these  directions 
are  of  course  to  be  reversed. 

(344.)  In  the  quantit^itive  law,  too,  which  this  class  of  corrections 
follow,  a  like  agreement  takes  place,  at  least  as  regards  the  geocentric  and 
heliocentric  parallax  and  aberration,  in  all  three  of  which  the  amount  of 
the  correction  (or  more  strictiy  its  sine)  increases  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  the  sine  of  the  apparent  distance  of  the  observed  body  from  the  apex 
appropriate  to  the  particular  correction  in  question.  In  the  case  of  re- 
fraction the  law  is  less  simple,  agreeing  more  nearly  with  the  tangent  than 
the  sine  of  that  distance,  but  agreeing  with  the  others  in  pladng  the 
maximum  at  90^  from  its  apex. 

(345.)  As  respects  the  order  in  which  these  corrections  are  to  be 
applied  to  any  observation,  it  is  as  follows :  1.  Refraction ;  2.  Aberration ; 
8.  Geocentric  Parallax;  4.  Heliocentric  Parallax;  5.  Nutation;  6.  Pre- 
cession. Such,  at  least,  is  the  order  in  theoretical  strictness.  But  as  the 
amount  of  aberration  and  nutation  is  in  all  cases  a  very  minute  quantity, 
it  matters  not  in  what  order  they  arc  applied ;  so  that  for  practical  conve- 
nience they  are  always  thrown  together  with  the  precession,  and  applied 
afiier  the  others. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
OP    THE    sun's    motion. 

APPARENT  MOTION  OP  THE  SUN  NOT  UNIFORM.  —  ITS  APPARENT 
DIAMETER  ALSO  YARIABtE.  —  VARIATION  OF  ITS  DISTANCE  CON- 
CLUDED.—  ITS    APPARENT    ORBIT  AN    ELLIPSE  ABOUT  THE    FOCUS. 

LAW  OF  THE  ANGULAR  VELOCITY. — EQUABLE    DESCRIPTION   OF 

AREAS.  —  PARALLAX    OF  THE    SUN.  —  ITS    DISTANCE    AND    MAGNI- 
TUDE.  COPERNICAN     EXPLANATION     OF     THE      SUN'S     APPARENT 

MOTION.  —  PARALLELISM   OF  THE   EARTH's   AXIS. — THE    SEASONS. 

HEAT  RECEIVED   PROM   THE   SUN   IN   DIFFERENT    PARTS    OF   THE 

ORBIT. MEAN   AND   TRUE  LONGITUDES  OF  THE   SUN.  —  EQUATION 

OF   THE  CENTRE. — SIDEREAL,   TROPICAL,    AND  ANOxMALISTIC   YEARS. 
—  PHYSICAL   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE   SUN.  —  ITS   SPOTS.  —  FACULiE. 

PROBABLE   NATURE  AND   CAUSE    OF  THE    SPOTS.  —  ATMOSPHERE 

OF  THE  SUN.  —  ITS  SUPPOSED  CLOUDS.  —  TEMPERATURE  AT  ITS 
SURFACE.  —  ITS  EXPENDITURE  OF  HEAT.  —  TERRESTRIAL  EFFECTS' 
OF  SOLAR  RADIATION. 

(346.)  In  the  foregoing  chapters,  it  has  heen  shown  that  the  apparent 
path  of  the  sun  is  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  it  performs  in  a 
period  of  one  sidereal  year.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  line  joining 
the  earth  and  sun  lies  constuntlj  in  one  plane;  and  that,  therefore, 
whatever  be  the  real  motion  from  which  this  apparent  motion  arises,  it 
must  be  confined  to  one  plane,  which  is  called  the  plane  of*  the  ecliptic, 

(347.)  We  have  already  seen  (art.  146)  that  the  sun's  motion  in  right 
ascension  among  the  stars  is  not  uniform.  This  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  in  consequence  of  which  equal  variations 
in  longitude  do  not  correspond  to  equal  changes  of  right  ascension.  But 
if  we  observe  the  place  of  the  sun  daily  throughout  the  year,  by  the 
transit  and  circle,  and  from  these  calculate  the  longitude  for  each  day,  it 
will  still  be  found  that,  even  in  its  own  proper  path,  its  apparent  angular 
motion  is  fer  from  uniform.  The  change  of  longitude  in  twenty-four 
mean  solar  hours  averages  0^  59'  S'-SS 3  but  about  the  Slst  of  Decern- 
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ber  it  amounts  to  1**  1'  9"-9,  and  about  the  Ist  of  July  is  only  0**  57' 
ll''*5.  Such  are  the  extreme  limits,  and  such  the  mean  value  of  the 
sun's  apparent  angular  velocity  in  its  annual  orbit 

(348.)  This  variation  of  its  angular  velocity  is  aooompanied  with  a 
^rresponding  change  of  its  distance  from  us.  The  change  of  distance  is 
^^ognized  by  a  variation  observed  to  take  place  in  its  apparent  diameter, 
nhen  measured  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  with  an  instrument 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  called  the  heliometery^  or,  by  calculating  from 
^he  time  which  its  disc  takes  to  traverse  the  meridian  in  the  transit 
instrument.  The  greatest  apparent  diameter  corresponds  to  the  Ist  of 
December,  or  to  the  greatest  angular  velocity,  and  measures  32'  35"'6, 
the  least  is  31'  3r'-0;  and  corresponds  to  the  1st  of  July;  at  which 
epochs,  as  we  have  seen,  the  angular  motion  is  also  at  its  extreme  limit 
either  way.  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  sun  to  alter  its  real  size 
periodically,  the  observed  change  of  its  apparent  size  can  only  arise  from 
an  actual  change  of  distance.  And  the  sines  or  tangents  of  such  small 
arcs  being  proportional,  to  the  arcs  themselves,  its  distances  from  us,  at 
the  above-named  epoch,  must  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  apparent 
diameters.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest,  the  mean,  and  the 
least  distances  of  the  sun  from  us  are  in  the  respective  proportions  of  the 
numbers  101679,  1.00000,  and  0-98321;  and  that  its  apparent  anguLir 
velocity  diminishes  as  the  distance  increases,  and  vice  versd. 

(849.)  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  real  orbit  of  the  sun,  as  referred 
•to  the  earth  supposed  at  rest,  is  not  a  circle  with  the  earth  in  the  centre. 
The  situation  of  the  earth  within  it  is  eoccerUrtCy  the  excentridiy  amonnt- 
}ng  to  0-01679  of  the  mean  distance,  which  may  be  regarded  as  our  unit 
of  Doieasure  in  this  inquiry.  But  besides  this,  the  form  of  Ihe  orbit  is 
not  circular,  but  elliptic.  If  from  any  point  0,  taken  to  represent  the 
sarth,  we  draw  a  line,  0  A,  in  some  fixed  direction,  from  which  we  then 


lot  off  a  series  of  angles,  A  0  B,  A  0  0,  &o.  equal  to  the  observed  longi- 
tades  of  the  son  throughout  the  year,  and  in  these  respective  direetioB» 

*  'BXtof  the  BUD,  and  fttrpuv  to  measure. 
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raeaf^iire  off  from  O  the  distances  0  A,  0  B,  0  C,  &c.  representing  the 
distances  dedaced  from  the  observed  diameter,  and  then  connect  all  the 
extremities  A,  B,  C,  &c.  of  these  lines  Sy  a  continuous  curve,  it  is  evident 
this  will  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  sun  about 
the  earth.  Now,  when  this  is  done,  a  deviation  from  the  circular  figure 
in  the  resulting  curve  becomes  apparent ;  it  is  found  to  be  evidently  longer 
than  it  is  broad — that  is  to  say,  elliptic,  and  the  point  0  to  occupy,  not 
the  centre,  but  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse.  The  graphical  process  here 
described  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  general  figure  of  the  curve  in  ques* 
tion ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  exact  verification,  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
the  properties  of  the  ellipse,^  and  to  express  the  distance  of  any  one  of 
its  points  in  terms  of  the  angular  situation  of  that  point  with  respect  to 
the  longer  axis,  or  diameter  of  the  ellipse.  This,  however,  is  readily 
done ;  and  when  numerically  calculated,  on  the  supposition  of  the  excen- 
tricity,  being  such  as  above  stated,  a  perfect  coincidence  is  found  to 
subsist  between  the  distances  thus  computed,  and  those  derived  from  the 
measurement  of  the  apparent  diameter. 

(350.)  The  mean  distance  of  the  earth  and  sun  being  taken  for  unity, 
the  extremes  are  1*01679  and  0*98821.  But  if  we  compare,  in  like 
manner,  the  me^n  or  average  angular  velocity  with  the  extremes,  greatest 
and  least,  we  shall  find  these  to  be  in  the  proportions  of  1*03386,  1*00000, 
and  0*96670.  The  variation  of  the  sun's  angvlar  velocity j  then,  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  its  distance  —  fully  twice  as  great ;  and 
if  we  examine  its  numerical  expressions  at  different  periods,  comparing 
them  with  the  mean  value,  and  also  with  the  corresponding  distance^  it 
will  be  found,  that,  by  whatever  fraction  of  its  mean  value  the  distance 
exceeds  the  mean,  the  angular  velocity  will  fall  short  of  its  mean  or  ave- 
rage quantity  by  very  nearly  twice  as  great  a  fraction  of  the  latter,  and 
vice  vend.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  angvlar  velocity  is  in 
the  inverse  proportion,  not  of  the  distance  simply,  but  of  its  square;  so 
that,  to  compare  the  daily  motion  in  longitude  of  the  sun,  at  one  point, 
A,  of  its  path,  «with  that  at  B,  we  must  state  the  proportion  thus :  — 

O  B'  :  0  A'  : :  daily  motion  at  A  :  daily  motion  at  B.  And  this  is 
found  to  be  exactly  verified  in  every  part. of  the  orbit. 

(351.)  Hence  we  deduce  another  remarkable  conclusion  —  viz.  that  If 
the  sun  be  supposed  really  to  move  around  the  circumference  of  this 
ellipse,  its  actual  speed  cannot  be  uniform,  but  must  be  greatest  at  its 
least  distance  and  less  at  its  greatest.     For,  were  it  uniform,  the  apparent 

»  See  Conic  Sectiong,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Hamiltoni  or  any  other  of  the  ytrf 
numeroua  works  on  this  subject. 
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angular  velocity  would  be,  of  course,  iDversely  proportional  to  the  distaooe; 
simply  because  the  same  linear  change  of  place,  being  produced  in  tlie 
same  time  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  must,  by  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, correspond  to  apparent  angular  displacements  inversely  as  thoat 
distances.  Since,  then,  observation  indicates  a  more  rapid  law  of  vam- 
tion  in  the  angular  velocities,  it  is  evident  that  mere  change  of  distance, 
unaccompanied  with  a  change  of  actual  speed,  is  insufficient  to  accoont  for 
it;  and  that  the  increased  proximity  of  the  sun  to  the  earth  must  be 
accompanied  with  an  actual  increase  of  its  real  velocity  of  motion  along 
its  path. 

(352.)  This  elliptic  form  of  the  sun's  path,  the  excentric  position  of 
the  earth  within  it,  and  the  unequal  speed  with  which  it  is  actuallj 
traversed  by  the  sun  itself,  all  tend  to  render  the  calculation  of  its  longi- 
tude from  theory  (t.  e.  from  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  its 
motion)  difficult;  and  indeed  impossible,  so  long  as  the  law  of  its  actual 
velocity  continues  unknown.  This  lawy  however,  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  It  does  not  come  forward,  as  it  were,  and  present  itself  at  once, 
like  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  by  a  direct  comparison  of  angles  and 
distances,  but  requires  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  series  of 
observations  registered  during  an  entire  period.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  much  painful  and  laborious  calculation,  that  it  was  discovered  by 
Kepler  (who  was  also  the  first  to  ascertain  the  elliptic  form  of  the  orbit), 
and  announced  in  the  following  terms :  —  Let  a  line  be  always  supposed 
to  connect  the  sun,  supposed  in  motion,  with  the  earth,  supposed  at  rest ; 
then,  as  the  sun  moves  along  its  ellipse,  this  line  (which  is  called  in  astro- 
nomy the  radius  vector)  will  describe  or  sioeep  aver  that  portion  of  the 
whole  area  or  surface' of  the  ellipse  which  is  included  between  its  consec- 
utive  positions  :  and  the  motion  of  the  sun  will  be  such  that  equal  areas 
are  thus  swept  over  by  the  revolving  radius  vector  in  equal  timeSj  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse  the  sun  may  be  moving. 

(353.)  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  ttnequal  times,  the  anas 
described  must  be  proportional  to  the  times.  Thus,  in  the  figure  of  art 
349,  the  time  in  which  the  sun  moves  from  A  to  B,  is  to  the  time  m 
which  it  moves  from  C  to  D,  as  the  area  of  the  elliptic  sector  A  0  B  is  to 
the  area  of  the  sector  DOC. 

(354.)  The  circumstances  of  the  sun's  apparent  annual  motion  may, 
therefore,  be  summed  up  as  follows : — ^It  is  performed  in  an  orbit  lying  in 
one  plane  passing  through  the  earth's  centre,  called  the  plane  of  the  eoliptk, 
and  whose  projection  on  the  heavens  is  the  great  circle  so  called.  In  this 
plane,  however,  the  actual  path  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical;  having  the 
r4irth,  not  in  its  centre,  but  in  one  focus.     The  excentricity  of  this  ellipee 
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is  0*01679,  in  parts  of  a  unit  equal  to  the  mean  dtstanoe,  or  TuUf  the 
Ifynger  diameter  of  the  ellipse;  t.  e.  about  one  sixtieth  part  of  that  semi- 
diameter;  and  the  motion  of  the  sun  in  its  circumference  is  so  reguhted, 
tliat  equal  areas  of  the  ellipse  are  passed  over  by  the  radius  vector  in 
equal  times. 

(355.)  What  we  have  here  stated  supposes  no  knowledge  of  the  sun's 
ifcctifal  distance  from  the  earth,  nor,  consequently,  of  the  actual  dimen« 
nons  of  its  orbit,  nor  of  the  body  of  the  sun  itself.  To  come  to  any 
conclusions  on  these  points,  we  must  first  consider  by  what  means  we  can 
arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  an  object  to  which  we  have  no 
access.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  its  paraMax  alone  can  afford  us  any  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  Suppose  P  A  B  Q  to  represent  the  earth,  C 
its  centre,  and  S  the  sun,  and  A,  B  two  situations  of  a  spectator,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  stations  of  two  spectators,  both  ob- 
serving the  sun  S  at  the  same  instant.  The  spectator  A  will  see  it  in  the 
direction  A  S  a,  and  will  refer  it  to  a  point  a  in  the  infinitely  distant 
sphere  of  the  stars,  while  the  spectator  B  will  see  it  in  the  direction  B  S  6, 
sod  refer  it  to  6.     The  angle  included  between  these  directions,  or  the 

Fig.  62. 


measure  of  the  celestial  arc  ah,  by  which  it  is  displaced,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  A  S  B ;  and  if  this  angle  be  known,  and  the  local  situations  of  A 
and  B,  with  the  part  of  the  earth's  surface  A  B  included  between  them, 
it  is  evident  that  the  distance  C  S  may  be  calculated.  Now,  since  A  S  C 
(art  339)  is  the  parallax  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  A,  and  B  S  C  as  seen 
from  B,  the  angle  A  S  B,  or  the  total  apparent  displacement  is  the  sum 
of  the  two  parallaxes.  Suppose,  then,  two  observers  —  one  in  the 
northern,  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere — at  stations  on  the  same 
meridian,  to  observe  on  the  same  day  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun's 
centre.  Having  thence  derived  the  apparent  zenith  distances,  and  cleared 
them  of  the  effects  of  refraction,  if  the  distance  of  the  sun  were  equal 
to  thaV  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  sum  of  the  zenith  distances  thus  found 
would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  latitudes  north  and  south  of 
the  placen  of  observation.     For  the  sum  in  question  would  then  be  equal 
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to  the  angle  Z  C  X,  which  is  the  meridiona]  distanoe  of  the  staiioos 
across  the  equator.  But  the  effect  of  panillaz  being  in  both  cases  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  zenith  distances,  their  observed  jsum  will  be  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  latitudes,  by  the  sum  of  the  two  parallaxes^  or  by  the 
angle  A  S  B.  This  angle,  then,  is  obtained  by  sabducting  the  sam  of 
the  north  and  south  latitudes  from  that  of  the  zenith  distances ;  and  this 
once  determined,  the  horizontal  parallax  is  easily  found,  by  dividing  tbe 
.  angle  so  determined  by  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  the  two  Intitiidgs. 

(356.)  If  the  two  staCions  be  not  exactly  on  the  same  meridian  (a  con- 
dition very  difficult  to  fulfil),  the  same  process  will  apply,  if  we  take  care 
to  allow  for  the  change  of  the  sun's  actual  zenith  distance  in  the  interval 
of  time  elapsing  between  its  arrival  on  the  meridians  of  the  stations.  This 
change  is  readily  ascertained,  either  from  tables  of  the  sun's  motion, 
grounded  on  the  experience  of  a  long  course  of  observations,  or  by  actual 
observation  of  its  meridional  altitude  on  several  days  before  and  after  Uiat 
on  which  the  observations  for  parallax  are  taken.  Of  course,  the  nearer 
the  stations  are  to  each  other  in  longitude,  the  less  is  this  interval  of  time, 
and,  consequently,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  this  correction ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  less  injurious  to  the  accuracy  of  tbe  final  result  is  any  uncertainty 
in  the  daily  change  of  zenith  distance  which  may  arise  from  imperfection 
in  the  solar  tables,  or  in  the  observations  made  to  determine  it. 

(357.)  The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  concluded  from 
observations  of  the  nature  above  described,  performed  in  stations  the  most 
remote  from  each  other  in  latitude,  at  which  observatories  have  been  in- 
stituted. It  has  also  been  deduced  from  other  methods  of  a  more  refined 
nature,  and  susceptible  of  much  greater  exactness,  to  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. Its  amount  so  obtained,  is  about  8"'6.  Minute  as  this  quan- 
tity is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  tolerably  correct  approximation 
to  the  truth ;  and  in  conformity  with  it,  we  must  admit  the  sun  to  be 
situated  at  a  mean  distance  from  us,  of  no  less  than  23984  times  the 
length  of  the  earth's  radius,  or  about  95000000  miles. 

(358.)  That  at  so  vast  a  distance  the  sun  should  appear  to  us  of  the 
size  it  does,  and  should  so  powerfully  influence  our  condition  by  its  heat 
and  light,  requires  us  to  form  a  very  grand  conception  of  its  actual  mag- 
nitude, and  of  the  scale  on  which  those  important  processes  are  carried  on 
within  it,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  keep  up  its  liberal  and  unceasing 
supply  of  these  elements.  As  to  its  actual  magnitude  we  can  be  at  no 
loss,  knowing  its  distance,  and  the  angles  under  which  its  diameter  appears 
to  us.  An  object,  placed  at  the  distance  of  95000000  miles,  and  sub- 
tending an  angle  of  82'  3",  must  have  a  real  diameter  of  882000  miles* 
Such,  then,  is  the  diameter  of  this  stupendous  globe.     If  we  compare  it 
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with  what  we  have  already  ascertained  of  the  dimensions  of  oar  own,  w« 
shall  find  that  in  linear  magnitude  it  exceeds  the  earth  in  the  proportion 
llli  to  1,  and  in  hulk  in  that  of  1384472  to  1. 

(359.)  It  is  ha'rdlj  possible  to  avoid  associating  our  conception  of  an 
object  of  definite  globular  figure,  and  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  with 
some  corresponding  attribute  of  massiveness  and  material  solidity.  That 
the  sun  is  not  a  mere  phantom,  but  a  body  having  its  own  peculiar  struo- 
iure  and  economy,  our  telescopes  distinctly  inform  us.  They  show  as 
dark  spots  on  its  surface,  which  slowly  change  their  places  and  forms,  and 
by  attending  to  whose  situation,  at  different  times,  astronomers  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  sun  revolves  about  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  performing  one  rotation  in  a  period  of  about  25  days, 
and  in  the  same  direction  with  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  i.  e.  from 
west  to  east.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  analogy  with  our  own  globe ;  the 
slower  and  more  majestic  movement  only  corresponding  with  the  greater 
dimensions  of' the  machinery,  and  impressing, us  with  the  prevalence  of 
similar  mechanical  laws,  and  of,  at  least,  such  a  community  of  nature  aa 
the  existence  of  inertia  and  obedience  to  force  may  argue.  Now,  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  we  invest  our  idea  of  this  immense  bulk  with 
the  attribute  of  inertia,  or  weight,  it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  its  circu- 
lation round  so  comparatively  small  a  body  as  the  earth,  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  dragging  it  along,  and  displacing  it,  if  bound  to  it  by  some  in- 
Yisible  tie ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  so  held  to  it,  pursuing  its  course 
alone  in  space,  and  leaving  the  earth  behind.  If  we  connect  two  solid 
musses  by  a  rod,  and  fling  them  aloft,  we  see  them  circulate  about  a  point 
between  them,  which  is  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;  but  if  one  of 
them  be  greatly  more  ponderous  than  the  other,  this  common  centre  will 
be  proportionally  nearer  to  that  one,  and  even  within  its  surface ;  so  that 
the  smaller  one  will  circulate,  in  fact,  about  the  larger,  which  will  be  oom- 
paratively  but  little  disturbed  from  its  place. 

(860.)  Whether  the  earth  move  round  the  sun,  the  sun  round  the 
earth,  or  both  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  make  no  dif- 
ference, so  &r  as  appearances  are  concerned,  provided  the  stars  be  sup- 
posed sufficienUy  distant  to  undergo  no  sensible  apparent  parallactic 
displacement  by  the  motion  so  attributed  to  the  earth.  Whether  they  are 
80  or  not  must  still  be  a  matter  of  inquiry ;  and  from  the  absence  of  any 
measurable  amount  of  such  displacement,  we  can  conclude  nothing  but 
this,  tbat  the  scale  of  the  sidereal  universe  is  so  great,  that  the  mutual 
orbit  of  the  earth  and  sun  may  be  regarded  as  an  imperceptible  point  in 
comparison  with  the  distance  of  its  nearest  members.  Admitting,  then, 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  dynamics,  that  two  bodies  connected  with 
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and  revolving  about  each  other  in  free  space  do,  in  fact,  revolve  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  which  remains  immoveable  by  their  mutual 
action,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  further  inquiry,  whereabouts  between  tbem 
this  centre  is  situated.  Mechanics  teach  us  that  its  place  will  divide  their 
mutual  distance  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  toeights  or  nuuses;*  and 
calculations  grounded  on  phenomena,  of  which  an  account  will  be  gLven 
further  on,  inform  us  that  this  ratio,  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  ia 
actually  that  of  354936  to  1,  —  the  sun  being,  in  that  proportion,  more 
ponderous  than  the  earth.  From  this  it  will  follow  that  the  common  point 
about  which  they  both  circulate  is  only  267  miles  from  the  sun's  centre, 
or  about  ^^^^^th  part  of  its  own  diameter. 

(361.)  Henceforward,  then,  in  conformity  with  the  above  statements, 
and  with  the  Copemican  view  of  our  system,  we  must  learn  to  look  npoa 
the  sun  as  the  comparatively  motionless  centre  about  which  the  earth  per- 
forms an  annual  elliptic  orbit  of  the  dimensions  and  excentricity,  and  with 
a  velocity,  regulated  according  to  the  law  above  assigned ;  the  sun  ooca- 
pying  one  of  the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  and  from  that  station  quietly  dissemi- 
nating on  all  sides  its  light  and  heat ;  while  the  earth  travelling  round  it, 
and  presenting  itself  differently  to  it  at  different  times  of  the  year  and 
day,  passes  through  the  varieties  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
which  we  enjoy. 

(362.)  In  this  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  its  axis  preserves,  at  all 
times,  the  same  direction  as  if  the  orbitual  movement  had  no  existence ; 
and  is  carried  round  parallel  to  itself,  and  pointing  always  to  the  i 


vanishing  point  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  it  is  which  gives 
rise  to  the  variety  of  seasons,  as  we  shall  now  explain.  Tn  so  doing,  we 
shall  neglect  (for  a  reason  which  will  be  presently  explained)  the  elliptici^ 
of  the  orbit,  and  suppose  it  a  circle,  with  the  sun  in  the  centre. 

'  Principia,  lib.  i.  lex.  iii.  cor.  14. 
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(363.)  Let;  then,  S  represent  the  sun,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  four  positions 
of  the  earth  in  its  orhit  90^  apart,  viz.  A  that  which  it  has  on  the  21st 
of  March,  or  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox;  B  that  of  the  21  st  of 
June,  or  the  sammer  solstice;  C  that  of  the  2l8t  of  September,  or  the 
antumnal  equinox;  and  D  that  of  the  21st  of  December,  or  the  winter 
solstice.  In  each  of  these  positions  let  PQ  represent  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  about  which  its  diurnal  rotation  is  performed  without  interfering 
with  its  annual  motion  in  its  orbit  Then,  since  the  sun  can  only  en- 
lighten one  half  of  the  surface  at  once,  viz.  that  turned  towards  it,  the 
shaded  portions  of  the  globe  in  its  several  positions  will  represent  the 
dark,  and  the  hright,  the  enlightened  halves  of  the  earth's  surface  in  these 
poeitions.  Now,  1st,  in  the  position  A,,  the  sun  is  vertically  over  the 
intersection  of  the  equinoctial  F  E  and  the  ecliptic  H  0.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  equinox ;  and  in  this  position  the  poles  P  Q,  hoth  fall  on  the  ex- 
treme confines  of  the  enlightened  side.  •  In  this  position,  therefore,  it  is 
day  over  half  the  northern  and  half  the  southern  hemisphere  at  once ; 
and  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  every  point  of  its  surface  describes 
half  its  diurnal  course  in  light,  and  half  in  darkness ;  in  other  words,  the 
duration  of  day  and  night  is  here  equal  over  the  whole  globe :  hence  the 
term  equinox.  The  same  holds  good  at  the  autumnal  equinox  on  the 
position  0. 

(364.)  B  is  the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  northern 
smmmer  solstice.  Here  the  north  pole  P,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  B,  are  situated  toiihin 
ihe  enlightened  half.  As  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  in  this  position, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  that  part  remains  constantly  enlightened ;  there- 
fore, at  this  point  of  its  orbit,  or  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  continual 
day  at  the  north  pole,  and  in  all  that  region  of  the  earth  which  encircles 
this  pole  as  far  as  B — that  is,  to  the  distance  of  23^  28'  from  the  pole, 
or  within  what  is  called  in  geography,  the  arctic  circle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  or  south  pole  Q,  with  all  the  region  comprised  within 
the  antarctic  circle,  as  far  as  23^  28'  from  the  south  pole,  are  immersed 
at  this  season  in  darkness  during  the  entire  diurnal  rotation,  so  that  it  is 
here  continual  night. 

(365.)  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  comprehended 
between  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the 
nearer  any  point  is  to  the  north  pole,  the  larger  will  be  the  portion  of 
its  diurnal  course  comprised  within  the  bright,  and  the  smaller  within 
the  dark  hemisphere ;  that  is  to  say,  the  longer  will  be  its  day,  and  the 
shorter  its  night.  Every  station  north  of  the  equator  will  have  a  day  of 
and  a  night  of  less  than  twelve  hours'  duration,  and  vice  ^^end, 
IB 
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All  these  phenomena  are  exactly  inverted  when  the  earth  comes  to  the 
opposite  point  D  of  its  orbit 

(866.)  Now,  the  temperature  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
depends  mainly  on  it&  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  Whenever  the  son  is 
above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  that  place  is  receiving  heat ;  when  below, 
parting  with  it,  by  the  process  called  radiation ;  and  the  whole  quantities 
received  and  parted  with  in  the  year  (secondary  causes  apart)  miis4 
balance  each  other  at  every  station,  or  the  equilibrium  of  temperature 
(that  is  to  say,  the  constancy  which  is  observed  to  prevail  in  the  annual 
averages  of  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer)  would  not  be 
supported.  Whenever,  then,  the  sun  remains  more  than  twelve  hours 
above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  and  less  beneath,  the  general  temperature 
of  that  place  will  be  above  the  average ;  when  the  reverse,  below.  As 
the  earth,  then,  moves  from  A  to  B,  the  days  growing  longer,  and  the 
nights  shorter,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  temperature  of  every  part 
of  that  hemisphere  increases,  and  we  pass  from  spring  to  summer ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reverse  obtains  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  As 
the  earth  passes  from  B  to  C,  the  days  and  nights  again  approach  to 
equality  —  the  excess  of  temperature  in  the  northern  hemisphere  above 
the  moan  state  grows  less,  as  well  as  its  defect  in  the.  southern  ;  and  at 
the  autumnal  equinox  C,  the  mean  state  is  once  more  attained.  From 
thence  to  D,  and,  finally,  round  again  to  A,  all  the  same  phenomena,  it 
is  obvious,  must  again  occur,  but  reversed,  —  it  being  now  winter  in  the 
northern  and  summer  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(367.)  All  this  is  exactly  consonant  to  observed  fact.  The  continual 
day  within  the  polar  circles  in  summer,  and  night  in  winter,  the  general 
increase  of  temperature  and  length  of  day  as  the  sun  approaches  the 
elevated  pole,  and  the  reversal  of  the  seasons  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres,  are  all  facts  too  well  known  to  require  farther  comment. 
The  positions  A,  C  of  the  earth  correspond,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
equinoxes ;  those  at  B,  D  to  the  taUtices.  This  term  must  be  explained. 
If,  at  any  point,  X,  of  the  orbit,  we  draw  X  P  the  earth's  axb,  and  X  8 
to  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  P  X  S  will  be  the  sun's  poiar 
distance.  Now,  this  angle  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  position  D,  and  at 
its  minimum  at  B  j  being  in  the  former  case=90^-f23^  28'=103**  28', 
and  in  the  latter  90°— 23^  28'=  66°  32'.  At  these  points  the  sun 
ceases  to  approach  to  or  to  recede  from  the  pole,  and  hence  the  name 
solstice. 

(368.)  The  elliptic  form  of  the  earth's  orbit  has  but  a  very  trifling 
9hare  in  producing  the  variation  of  temperature  corresponding  to  the 
iifferenoe  of  seasons     This  assertion  may  at  first  sight  seem  xncompa4> 
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ble  with  what  we  know  of  the  Liws  of  the  communication  of  heat  from 
a  Inminaiy  placed  at  a  variable  distance.  Heat,  like  light,  being  equally 
diflpersed  from  the  sun  in  all  directions,  and  being  spread  over  the  surfiice 
of  a  sphere  continually  enlarging  as  we  recede  front  the  centre,  must,  of 
eourse, -diminish  in  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
snr&oe  of  the  sphere  over  which  it  is  spread  ]  that  is,  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  square  of  the  distance.  But  we  have  seen  (art.  350)  that 
this  is  also  the  proportion  in  which  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun  varies.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  momefUary  mpply  of 
heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the  sun  varies  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
angular  velocity,  t.  e,  of  the  momentary  increase  of  longitude :  and  from 
this  it  follows,  that  equal  amounts  of  heat  are  received  from  the  sun  in 
passing  over  equal  angles  round  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  ellipse  those 
angles  may  be  situated.     Let,  then,  S  represent  the  sun ;  A  Q  M  P  the 


earth's  orbit;  A  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  peru 
hdion  of  its  orbit;  M  the  farthest,  or  the  aphdicn;  and  therefore  AS 
M  the  flum  of  the  ellipse.  Now,  suppose  the  orbit  divided  into  two 
segments  by  a  straight  line  P  S  Q,  drawn  through  the  sun,  and  anyhow 
situated  as  to  direction ;  then,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  to  circulate  in  the 
direction  PAQMP,  it  will  have  passed  over  180**  of  longitude  in 
moving  from  P  to  Q,  and  as  many  in  moving  from  Q  to  P.  It  appears, 
therefore,  from  what  has  been  shown,  that  the  supplies  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  will  be  equal  in  the  two  segments,  in  whatever  direction  the 
line  P  S  Q  be  drawn.  They  will>  indeed,  be  described  in  unequal  times ; 
that  in  which  the  perihelion  A  lies  in  a  shorter,  and  the  other  in  a  longer, 
in  proportion  to  their  unequal  area :  but  the  greater  proximity  of  the  sun 
in  the  smaller  segment  compensates  exactly  for  its  more  rapid  descriptiott, 
and  thus  an  equilibrium  of  heat  is,  as  it  were,  maintained.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit  would  materially*  influence  the  tran- 
atson  of  seasons.     The  fluctuation  of  distance  amounts  to  nearly  ^th  of 
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its  mean  qaaotitj;  and,  oonsequentlj,  the  fluctuation  in  the  son's  direct 
heating  power  to  douhle  this,  or  -J^th  of  the  whole.  Now,  the  perihelkm 
of  the  orbit  is  situated  nearly  at  the  place  of  the  northern  winter  solstioe ; 
so  that,  were  it  not  fof  the  compensation  we  have  just  described,  the  efieet 
would  be  to  exaggerate  the  difference  of  summer  and  winter  .in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  to  moderate  it  in  the  northern;  thus  prodacing 
a  more  violent  alternation  of  climate  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and  an 
approach  to  perpetual  spring  in  the  other.  As  it  is,  however,  no  snoh 
inequality  subsists,  but  an  equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  heat  and 
light  is  accorded  to  both. 

(369.)  This  does  not  prevent^  however,  the  direct  impression  of  the 
solar  heat  in  the  height  of  summer,  —  the  glow  and  ardour  of  his  rajs, 
under  a  perfectly  dear  sky,  at  noon,  in  equal  latitudes  and  under  equal 
eircumstances  of  exposure, —  from  being  very  materially  greater  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  than  in  the  northern.  One  fifteenth  is  too  considera- 
ble a  fraction  of  the  whole  intensity  of  sunshine  not  to  aggravate  in  a 
serious  degree  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  in  thirsty 
deserts,  without  shelter.  The  accounts  of  these  sufferings  in  the  interior 
of  Australia,  for  instance,  are  of  the  most  frightful  kind,  and  would  seem 
fat  to  exceed  what  have  ever  been  undergone  by  travellers  in  the  northern 
deserts  of  Africa.' 

(370.)  A  conclusion  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  jecently  drawn  by  Pro- 
fessor Dove  from  the  comparison  of  the  thermometric  observations  at 
different  seasons  in  very  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  may  appear  on  first 
sight  at  variance  with  what  is  above  stated.  That  eminent  meteorologist 
has  shown,  by  taking  at  all  seasons  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  points 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  ths 
whole  eartK%  surface  in  June  considerably  exceeds  that  in  December. 
This  result,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  greater  proximity  of  the  sun  in 
December,  is,  however,  due  to  a  totally  different  and  very  powerful  cause, 
—  the  greater  amount  of  land  in  that  hemisphere  which  has  its  summer 
solstice  in  June  (t.  e.  the  northern,  sec  art.  862) )  and  the  fact  is  so 
explained  by  him.  The  effect  of  land  under  sunshine  is  to  throw  heat 
into  the  general  atmosphere,  and  so  distribute  it  by  the.  carrying  power  of 
the  latter  over  the  whole  earth.  Water  is  much  les&  effective  in  this 
respect,  the  heat  penetrating  its  depths,  and  being  there  absorbed ;  so  that 

*  See  the  account  of  Captain  Start's  exploration  in  Atheneutn,  No.  1012.  "Tbe 
ground  was  almost  a  molten  surface,  and  if  a  match  accidentally  fell  upon  it,  it  imaie> 
diately  ignited.**  1'he  author  has  observed  the  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  in 
South  Africa  as  high  as  159^  Fahrenheit.  An  ordinary  iucifer  match  does  not  ignite 
when  simply  pressed  upon  a  smooth  surface  at  212^,  but  in  the  act  of  vilhdrawing  U^ 
it  ukes  fire,  and  the  slightest  friction  upon  such  a  surface  of  course  ignites  it. 
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tbc  surface  never  acquires  a  very  elevated  temperature  even  under  the 
equator. 

(371.)  The  great  key  to  simplicity  of  conception  in  astronomy,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  sciences  where  motion  is  concerned,  consists  in  contempla- 
ting every  movement  as  referred  to  points  which  are  either  permanently 
fixed,  or  so  nearly  so,  as  that  their  motions  shall  be  too  small  to  interfere 
materially  with  and  confuse  our  notions.  In  the  choice  of  these  primary 
points  of  reference,  too,  we  must  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  select 
such  as  have  simple  and  symmetrical  geometrical  relations  of  situation  with 
respect  to  the  curves  described  by  the  moving  parts  of  the  system,  and 
whicb  are  thereby  fitted  to  perform  the  office  of  natural  centres  —  advan- 
tageous stations  for  the  eye  of  reason  and  theory.  Having  learned  to 
attribute  an  orbitual  motion  to  the  earth,  it  loses  this  advantage,  which  is 
transferred  to  th^  sun,  as  the  fixed  centre  about  which  its  orbit  is  per- 
formed. Precisely  as,  when  embarrassed  by  the  earth's  diurnal  motion, 
we  have  learned  to  transfer,  in  imagination,  our  station  of  observation 
from  its  surface  to  its  centre,  by  the  application  of  the  diurnal  parallax ; 
so,  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  continually  embarrassed  by  the  orbitual  motion  of  our  point 
of  view,  unless,  by  the  consideration  of  the  annual  or  hdiocentric  paralr 
laxy  we  consent  to  refer  all  our  observations  on  them  to  the  centre  of  the 
sun,  or  rather  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sun,  and  the  other 
bodies  which  are  connected  with  it  in  our  system.  Hence  arises  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  geocentric  and  heliocentric  place  of  an  object.  The 
former  refers  its  situation  in  space  to  an  imaginary  sphere  of  infinite 
radius,  having  the  centre  of  the  earth  for  its  centre  —  the  lattei  to  one 
concentric  with  the  sun.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  the  hdiocentric  longv-  • 
iudes  and  latitudes  of  objects,  we  suppose  the  spectator  situated  in  the  sun 
and  referring  them  by  circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
to  the  great  circle  marked  out  in  the  heavens  by  the  infinite  prolongation 
of  that  plane. 

(372.)  The  point  in  the  imaginary  concave  of  an  infinite  heaven,  to 
which  a  spectator  in  the  sun  refers  the  earth,  must,  of  course,  be  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  to  which  a  spectator  on  the  earth  refers  the  sun's 
centre;  consequently  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earth  is  always 
nothing,  and  its  heliocentric  longitude  alwayt  equal  to  the  sun*s  geocentric 
longitude -{-ISO^.  The  heliocentric  equinoxes  and  solstices  are,  therefore, 
the  same  as  the  geocentric  reversely  named ;  and  to  conceive  them,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  a  plane  passing  through  the  sun's  centre,  parallel  to 
the  earth's  equator,  and  prolonged  infinitely  on  all  sides.   The  line  of  inter- 
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♦ 
86ctiou  of  this  plane  and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptio  is  the  line  of  eqauiozes, 
(^nd  the  solstioes  are  90°  distant  from  it. 

(373.)  The  position  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  earth's  orhit  is  a  point 
of  great  importance.  In  the  figure  (art.  368)  let  E  C  L I  he  the  ecliptic, 
E  the  yemal  equinox,  L  the  autumnal  (t.  e.  the  points  to  which  the  ectrtk 
is  referred  from  the  nm  when  it$  heliocentric  longitudes  are  0**  and  180* 
respectively).  Supposing  the  earth's  motion  to  be  performed  in  the  direc- 
tion E  C  L  I,  the  angle  E  S  A,  or  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  iu  the 
year  1800  was  99°  80'  5" :  we  say  in  the  year  1800,  hecanse,  in  point  of 
fact,  by  the  operation  of  causes  hereafter  to  be  explained,  its  position  is 
subject  to  an  extremely  slow  variation  of  about  12"  per  annum  U>  the 
eastward,  and  which  in  the  progress  of  an  immensely  long  period — of  no 
less  than  20984  years  —  carries  the  axis  A  S  M  of  the  orbit  completely 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  tho  ecliptic.  But  th^  motion  must  be 
disregarded  for  the  present,  as  well  as  many  other  minute  deviations,  to  be 
brought  into  view  when  they  can  be  better  understood. 

(374.)  Were  the  earth's  orbit  a  -  circle,  described  with .  a  uniform 
velocity  about  the  sun  pUced  in  its  centre,  nothing  could  be  easier  thaa 
to  calculate  its  position  at  any  time  with  respect  to  the  line  of  equinoxes, 
or  its  longitude,  for  we  should  only  have  to  reduce  to  numbers  the  pro* 
portion  following  \  viz.  One  year  :  the  time  elapsed  : :  360^  :  the  arc  of 
longitude  passed  over.  The  longitude  so  calculated  is  called  in  astronomy 
the  mean  longitnde  of  the  earth.  But  since  the  earth's  orbit  is  neither 
circular,  nor  uniformly  described,  this  rule  will  not  give  us  the  true  place 
in  the  orbit  of  any  proposed  moment.  Nevertheless,  as  the  excentricity 
and  deviation  from  a  circle  are  small,  the  true  place  will  never  deviate 
very  far  from  that  so  determined  (which  for  distinction's  sake,  is  called 
the  mean  place)y  and  the  former  may  at  all  times  be  calculated  from  the 
latter,  by  applying  to  it  a  correction  or  equation  (as  it  is  termed),  whose 
amount  is  never  very  great,  and  whose  computation  is  a  question  of  pure 
geometry,  depending  on  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  the  earth 
about  the  sun.  For  since,  in  elliptic  motion  according  to  Kepler's  law 
above  stated,  areas  not  angles  are  described  uniformly,  the  proportion 
roust  now  be  stated  thus ; — One  year  :  the  time  elapsed  : :  the  whole  area 
of  the  ellipse  :  the  area  of  the  sector  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  in 
that  time.  This  area,  therefore,  becomes  known,  and  it  is  then,  as  above 
observed,  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  ascertain  the  angle  about  the  sun 
(A  S  P,^.  art.  368),  which  corresponds  to  any  proposed  fractional  area  of 
the  whole  ellipse  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  sector  APS.  Suppose 
we  set  out  from  A  the  perihelion,  then  will  the  angle  ASP  at  first 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  mean  longitttde,  and  will,  therefore,  during 
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the  whole  semi-revolution  from  A  to  M,  exceed  it  in  amount ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  true pkice  vrill  be  in  advance  of  the  mean:  at  M,  one  half  the 
year  will  have  elapsed,  and  one  half  the  orbit  have  been  described, 
whether  ii  be  circular  or  elliptic.  Here,  then,  the  mean  and  true  places 
coincide ;  but  in  all  the  other  half  of  the  orbit,  from  M  to  A,  the  true 
place  will  fall  short  of  the  mean,  since  at  M  the  angular  motion  is  slowest, 
and  the  true  place  from  this  point  begins  to  lag  behind  the  mean  —  to 
make  up  with  it,  however,  as  it  approaches  A,  where  it  once  more  over- 
takes it. 

(375.)  The  quantity  by  which  the  true  longitude  of  the  earth  differs 
from  the  mean  longitude  is  called  the  equation  of  the  centre,  and  is  addi- 
tive during  all  the  half-year,  in  which  the  earth  passes  from  A  to  M, 
beginning  at  0^  0'  0",  increasing  to  a  maximum,  and  again  diminishing 
to  zero  at  M  -,  after  which  it  becomes  subtractive,  attains  a  maximum  of 
Bubtractive  magnitude  between  M  and  A,  and  again  diminishes  to  0  at  A. 
Ito  maximum,  both  additive  and  subtractive,  is  1^  55'  33"*3.  j 

(376.)  By  applying,  then,  to  the  earth's  mean  longitude,  the  equation 
of  the  centre  corresponding  to  any  given  time  at  which  we  would  asoer- 
tiiin  its  place,  the  true  longitude  becomes  known ;  and  since  the  sun  is 
always  seen  from  the  earth  in  180^  more  longitude  than  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  in  this  way  also  the  sun's  true  place  in  the  ecliptic  becomes 
known.  The  calculation  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  performed  by  a 
table  constructed  f«r  that  purpose,  to  be  found  in  all  "  Solar  Tables." 

(377.)  The  maximum  value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre  depends  only 
on  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  and  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
centricity.  Vice  versa,  therefore,  if  the  former  quantity  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  the  latter  may  be  derived  from  it ;  because,  when- 
ever the  law,  or  numerical  connection,  between  two  quantities  is  known, 
the  one  can  always  be  determined  from  the  other.  Now,  by  assiduous 
observation  of  the  sun's  transits  over  the  meridian,  we  can  ascertain,  for 
every  day,  its  exact  right  ascension,  and  thence  conclude  its  longitude 
(urt.  309).  After  this,  it  is  easy  'to  assign  the  angle  by  which  this 
observed  longitude  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  mean ;  and  the  gi'eatcst 
amount  of  this  excess  or  defect  which  occurs  in  the  whole  year,  is  thd 
maximum  equation  of  the  centre.  This,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
excentricity  of  the  orbit,  is  a  far  more  easy  and  accurate  method  than 
that  of  concluding  the  sun's  distance  by  measuring  its  apparent  diameter. 
The  results  of  the  two  methods  coincide,  however,  perfectly. 

(378.)  Tf  the  ecliptic  coincided  with  the  equinoctial,  the  effect  of  the 
equation  of  the  centre,  by  disturbing  the  uniformity  of  the  sun's  apparent 
motion  in  longitude,  would  cause  au  inequality  in  its  time  of  coming  on 
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the  meridian  on  successive  days.  When  the  sun's  centre  comes  to  tb^ 
meridian,  it  is  apparent  noouy  and  if  its  motion  in  longitude  were  uni- 
form, and  the  ecliptic  coincident  with  the  equinoctial,  this  would  alwaja 
coincide  with  Tiiean  noon,  or  the  stroke  of  12  on  a  well-regulated  solar 
cldck.  But,  independent  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  motion,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  gives  rise  to  another  inequality  in  this  respect ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  sun,  even  supposing  its  motion  in  the  ecliptic 
uniform,  would  yet  alternately,  in  its  time  of  attaining  the  meridian,  anti- 
cipate and  fall  short  of  the  mean  noon  as  shown  by  the  clock.  For  the 
right  ascension  of  a  celestial  object  forming  a  side  of  a  right-angled  sphe- 
rical triangle,  of  which  its  longitude  is  the  hypothenase,  it  is  clear  that 
the  uniform  increase  of  the  latter  must  necessitate  a  deviation  from  uoi* 
formity  in  the  increase  of  the  former. 

(379.)  These  two  causes,  then,  acting  conjointly,  produce,  in  fact,  a 
very  considenible  fluctuation  in  the  time  as  shown  per  clock,  when  the  sun 
really  attains  the  meridian.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  upwards  of  half  an 
hour;  apparent  noon  sometimes  taking  place  as  much  as  16^  min.  befi>re 
mean  noon,  and  at  others  as  much  as  14}  min.  after.  This  diffcreuco 
between  apparent  and  mean  noon  is  called  the  equation  of  Hmty  and  is 
calculated  and  inserted  in  ephemerides  for  every  day  of  the  year,  under 
that  title :  or  else,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  moment,  in  mean 
time,  of  the  sun's  culmination  for  each  day,  is  set  down  as  an  astrono- 
mical phsenomenon  to  be  observed. 

(380.)  As  the  sun,  in  it-s  apparent  annual  course,  is  carried  along  the 
ecliptic,  its  declination  is  continually  varying  between  the  extreme  limits 
of  23^  27'  30"  north,  and  as  much  south,  which  it  attains  at  the  sol- 
stices. It  is  consequently  always  vertical  over  some  part  or  other  of  that 
zone  or  belt  of  the  earth's  surface  which  lies  between  the  north  and  sobth 
parallels  of  23^  27'  Sfy.  These  parallels  are  called  in  geography  the 
tropics;  the  northern  one  that  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern,  of  Capri- 
com ;  because  the  sun,  at  the  respective  solstices,  is  situated  in  the  divi- 
sions,  or  signs  of  the  ecliptic  so  denominated.  Of  these  signs  there  are 
twelve,  each  occupying  30**  of  its  circumference.  They  commence  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  are  named  in  order — Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomns,  Aquarius,  Pisces.' 
They  are  denoted  also  by  the  following  symbols :  —  ^7^10,55,  S\,  tij,  sfe, 
1*1}  h  y^i  'SS^  X-  Longitude  itself  is  also  divided  into  signs,  degrees,  and 
minutes,  &c.     Thus  6«  27*'  0'  corresponds  to  177°  0'. 

'  They  may  be  remembered  by  the  following  memorial  hexameters :  — 
Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Idbraque,  Scorpius,  Arcitenens,  Caper,  Amphora,  Pisoea. 
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(381.)  These  Sit/ns  are  purely  technical  subdivisions  of  the  ecliptic, 

commencing  from  the  actual  equinox,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 

the  consUUatioTis  so  called  (and  sometimes  so  symbolized).     The  consteU 

lations  of  the  zodiac,  as  they  now  stand  arranged  on  the  ecliptic,  are  all  a 

full  ^^sign"  in  advance  or  anticipation  of  their  symbolic  cognomens  thereon 

marked.     Thus  the  constellation  Aries  actually  occupies  the  sign  Taurus 

b,  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  sign  Gemini  n,  and  so  on,  the  tifftis 

having  retreated'  among  the  stars  (together  with  the  equinox  their  origin), 

by  the  effect  of  precession.     The  bright  star  Spica  in  the  constellation 

Vii^  (•  Virginis),  by  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  128  years  B.  c, 

preceded,  or  was  westward  of  the  autumnal  equinox  in  longitude  by  6°. 

In  1750  it  followed  or  stood  eastward  of  the  same  equinox  by  20°  21'. 

Its  place  then,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  former  epoch,  would  be  in 

longitude  5"  24®  V,  or  in  the  24th  degree  of  the  sign  Jl,  whereas  in  the 

latter  epoch  it  stood  in  the  21st  degree  of  ^,  the  equinox  having  retreated 

by  26°  21'  in  the  interval,  1878  years,  elapsed.     To  avoid  this  source  of 

misunderstanding,  the  use  of  "  signs"  and  their  symbols  in  the  reckoning 

of  celestial  longitudes  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  ordinary 

reckoning  (by  degrees,  &c.  from  0  to  360)  adopted  in  its  place,  and  the 

names  Aries,  Virgo,  &c.  are  becoming  restricted  to  the  constellations  so 

called.* 

(382.)  When  the  sun  is  in  either  tropic,  it  enlightens,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  pole  on  that  side  the  equator,  and  shines  over  or  beyond  it  to  the 
extent  of  23°  27'  SO''.  The  parallels  of  latitude,  at  this  distance  from 
either  pole,  are  called  the  polar  circles,  and  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  names  arctic  and  antarctic.  The  regions  within  these 
circles  are  sometimes  termed  frigid  zones,  while  the  belt  between  the 
tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  intermediate  belts  temperate  zones. 
These  last,  however,  are  merely  names  given  for  the  sake  of  naming ;  as, 
in  fact,  owing  to  the  different  distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, zones  of  climate  are  not  co-terminal  with  zones  of  latitude. 

(383.)  Our  seasons  are  determined  by  the  apparent  passages  of  the  sun 
across  the  equinoctial,  and  its  alternate  arrival  in  the  northern  and  south- 
em  hemisphere.  Were  the  equinox  invariable,  this  would  happen  at 
intervals  precisely  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  sidereal  year;  but,  in  fact, 

*  Retreated  is  here  used  with  reference  to  longitude^  not  to  the  apparent  diurnal 
moiion. 

^  When,  however,  the  place  of  the  sun  is  spoken  of,  the  old  usage  prevails.  Thub, 
if  we  say  '*  the  stan  is  in  Aries/'  it  would  be  interpreted  to  mean  between  0^  and  30* 
of  longitude.  So,  also,  "the  first  point  of  Aries*'  is  still  understood  to  mean  the 
▼ernal,  and  '*  the  first  point  of  Libra**'  the  autumnal  equinox;  and  so  in  a  few  other 
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owing  to  Uie  slow  conical  motion  of  the  earth's  axis  described  in  art.  317, 
the  equinox  retreats  on  the  eclipUc,  and  meets  the  advancing  sun  some- 
what he/ore  the  whole  sidereal  circuit  is  completed.  The  annual  retreat 
of  the  equinox  is  5(K''l,  and  this  arc  is  described  by  the  sun  in  the  eclip- 
tic in  20'"  19' '9.  By  so  much  shorter,  then,  is  the  periodical  return  of 
our  seasons  than  the  true  sidereal  revolution  of  the  eaith  ronnd  the  sun. 
As  the  latter  period^  or  sidereal  year,  is  equal  to  366*  6*  9"  9* -6,  it  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  former  must  be  only  365*  5**  48"  49»'7 ;  and  this  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  tropical  year. 

(384.)  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse 
described  by  the  earth  has  a  slow  motion  of  11" -8  per  annum  in  advance. 
From  this  it  results,  that  when  the  earth,  setting  out  from  the  perihelion, 
has  completed  one  sidereal  period,  the  perihelion  will  *  have  moved 
forward  by  1 1"-8,  which  arc  must  be  described  by  ihe  earth  before  it  can 
again  reach  the  perihelion.  In  so  doing,  it  occupies  4"  39»-7,  and  this 
must  therefore  be  added  to  the  sidereal  period,  to  give  the  interval  between 
two  consecutive  returns  to  the  perihelion.  This  interval,  then,  is  365* 
6*  13*  49*-3,*  and  is  what  is  called  the  anomaJisiic  year.  All  these 
periods  have  their  uses  in  astronomy;  but  that  in  which  mankind  in 
general  are  most  interested  is  the  tropical  year,  on  which  the  return  of 
the  seasons  depends,  and  which  we  thus  perceive  to  be  a  compound  phe- 
nomenon, depending  chiefly  and  directly  on  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  but  subordinately  also,  and  indirectly,  on  its  rotation 
round  its  own  axis,  which  is  what  occasions  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes; thus  affording  an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  a 
motion,  once  admitted  in  any  part  of  our  system,  may  be  traced  in  its 
influence  on  others  with  which  at  first  sight  it  could  not  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  thing  to  do. 

(385.)  As  a  rough  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  the  earth  points 
out  the  general  roundness  of  its  form,  and  more  exact  inquiry  has  led  ns 
first  to  the  discovery  of  its  eUiptio  figure,  and,  in  the  further  progress  of 
refinement,  to  the  perception  of  minuter  local  deviations  from  that  figure ; 
90,  in  investigating  the  solar  motion^,  the  first  notion  we  obtain  is  that  of 
an  orbit,  generally  speaking,  round,  and  not  far  from  a  circle,  which,  on 
more  careful  and  exact  examination,  proves  to  be  an  ellipse  of  small  excen- 
tricity,  and  described  in  conformity  with  certain  laws,  as  above  stated. 
Still  minuter  inquiry,  however,  detects  yet  smaller  deviations  again  from 
this  form  and  from  these  laws,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  slow 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  orbit  spoken  of  in  art.  372 ;  and  which  are 

'  These  numbers,  as  well  as  all  the  other  numerical  data  of  our  system,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Baily's  Astronomical  Tables  and  Formulae,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressed. 
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generally  comprehended  ander  the  name  of  perturbations  and  secular  in- 
equalities. Of  these  deviations,  and  their  causes,  we  shall  speak  here- 
after  at  length.  It  is  the  triumph  of  physical  astronomy  to  have  rendered 
a  complete  account  of  them  all,  and  to  have  left  nothing  unexplained, 
either  in  the  motions  of  the  sun  or  in  those  of  any  other  of  the  bodies  of 
our  system.  But  the  nature  of  this  explanation  cannot  be  understood  till 
we  have  developed  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  carried  it  into  its  more 
direct  consequences.  This  will  be  the  object  of  our  three  following  chap- 
ters; in  which  we  shall  take  advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  moon, 
and  its  immediate  connection  with  and  dependence  on  the  earth,  to  render 
it,  as  it  were,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  general  explanation  of  the  planet- 
ary movements.  We  shall  conclude  this  by  describing  what  is  known  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun. 

(886.)  When  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes,  provided  with 
coloured  glasses,  to  take  off  the  heat,  which  would  otherwise  injure  our 
eyes,  the  sun  is  observed  to  have  frequently  large  and  perfectly  black 
spots  upon  it,  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  border,  less  completely  dark, 
called  a  penumbra.  Some  of  these  are  represented  at  a,  b,  c,  dy  in  Plate 
I.  fig.  2.,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  They  are,  however,  not  permanent. 
When  watched  from  day  to  day,  or  6ven  from  hour  to  hour,  they  appear 
to  enlarge  or  contract,  to  change  their  forms,  and  at  length  to  disappear 
altogether,  or  to  break  out  anew  in  parts  of  the  surface  where  none  were 
before.  In  such  cases  of  disappearance,  the  central  dark  spot  always  con- 
tracts into  a  point,  and  vanishes  before  the  border.  Occasionally  they 
break  up,  or  divide  into  two  or  more,  and  in  those  cases  offer  every  evi- 
dence of  that  extreme  mobility  which  belongs  only  to  the  fluid  state,  and 
of  that  ezcesaiyely  violent  agitation  which  seems  only  compatible  with  the 
atmospheric  or  gaseous  state  of  matter.  The  scale  on  which  their  move- 
ments take  place  is  immense.  A  single  second  of  angular  measure,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  corresponds  on  the  sun's  disc  to  461  miles;  and  a 
circle  of  this  diameter  (containing  therefore  nearly  167000  square  miles) 
is  the  least  space  which  can  be  distinctly  discerned  on  the  sun  as  a  visible 
area.  Spots  have  been  observed,  however,  whose  linear  diameter  has 
been  upwards  of  45000  miles;*  and  even,  if  some  records  are  to  be 
trusted,  of  very  much  greater  extent.  That  such  a  spot  should  close  up 
in  six  weeks'  time  (for  they  seldom  last  much  longer),  its  borders  must 
approach  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1000  miles  a  day. 

(387.)  Many  other  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  this  view  of  the 
subject.     The  part  of  the  sun's  disc  not  occupied  by  spots  is  far  fronc 

■  Mayer,  Obs.  Mar.  15,  1758.  '*  Ingens  macula  in  sole  conspiciebatar.  cujas  diam 
aters^v  diam.  solis. 
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uniformly  bright.  Its  ground  is  finely  mottled  with  an  appearance  <^ 
minute,  dark  dots,  or  pores,  which,  when  attentively  watched,  are  foand 
to  be  in  a  constant  state  of  change.  There  is  nothing  which  represents 
BO  faithfully  this  appearance  as  the  slow  subsidence  of  some  floccoleol 
chemical  precipitates  in  a  transparent  fluid,  when  viewed  perpendiccdarlj 
from  above :  so  faithfully,  indeed,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  a  luminous  medium  intermixed,  but  not  con- 
founded, with  a  transparent  and  non-luminous  atmosphere,  either  floating 
as  clouds  in  our  air,  or  pervading  it  in  vast  sheets  and  columns  like  flame, 
or  the  streamers  of  our  northern  lights,  directed  in  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  surface. 

(388.)  Lastly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  spots,  or  extensive  groaps 
of  them,  large  spaces  of  the  surface  are  often  observed  to  be  covered  with 
strongly  marked  curved  or  branching  streaks,  more  luminous  than  the 
rest,  called  faculm,  and  among  these,  if  not  already  existing,  spots  fre> 
qucntly  break  out.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  with  most  proba- 
bility, as  the  ridges  of  immense  waves  in  the  luminous  regions  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  indicative  of  violent  agitation  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  are  most  commonly,  and  best  seen,  towards  the  borders  of  the 
visible  disc,  an^  their  appearance  is  as  represented  in  Plate  I.  fig.  1. 

(389.)  But  what  are  the  spots?  Many  fftndfiil  notions  have  been 
broached  on  this  subject,  but  only  one  seems  to  have  any  degree  of 
physical  probability,  viz.  that  they  are  the  dark,  or  at  least  comparatively 
dark,  solid  body  of  the  sun  itself,  laid  bare  to  our  view  by  those  immense 
fluctuations  in  the  luminous  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  to  which  it  appears 
to  be  subject.  Respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  disclosure  takes 
place,  diflerent  ideas  again  have  been  advocated.  LaUnde  (art  3240) 
suggests,  that  eminences  in  the  nature  of  mountains  are  actually  laid 
bare,  and  project  above  the  luminous  ocean,  appearing  black  above  it, 
while  their  shoaling  declivities  produce  the  pennmbrso,  where  the  lumi- 
nous fluid  is  less  deep.  A  fatal  objection  to  this  theoiy  is  the  uniform 
E>bade  of  the  penumbra  and  its  sharp  termination,  both  inwards,  where  it 
joins  the  spot,  and  outwards,  where,  it  borders  on  the  bright  surface.  A 
more  probable  view  has  been  taken  by  Sir  William  Herschel,^  who  oon- 
siders  the  luminous  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  sustained  far  above 
the  level  of  the  solid  body  by  a  transparent  elastic  medium,  carrying  on 
its  upper  surface  (or,  ratkcTj  to  avoid  the  fonner  objection,  <U  wme  can- 
$!derahly  lower  level  wiihin  its  depOC)  a  cloudy  stratum  which,  being 
strongly  illuminated  from  above,  reflects  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
light  to  our  eyes,  and  forms  a  penumbra,  while  the  solid  body  shaded  by 
'  Phil  Trans.  1801. 
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Fig.  65. 
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the  clouds,  reflects  none.  (See  fig,)  The  temporary  removal  of  both 
the  strata,  but  more  of  the  upper  than  the  lower,  he  supposes  effected  by 
powerful  upward  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  arising,  perhaps,  from 
spiracles  in  the  body,  or  from  local  agitations. 

(390.)  When  the  spots  are  attentively  watched,  their  situation  on  the 
disc  of  the  sun  is  observed  to  change.  They  advance  regularly  towards 
its  western  limb  or  border,  where  they  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by 
others  which  enter  at  the  eastern  limb,  and  which,  pursuing  their  respec- 
tive courses,  in  their  turn  diisappear  at  the  western.  The  apparent 
rapidity  of  this  movement  is  not  uniform,  as  it  would  be  were  the  spots 
dark  bodies  passing,  by  an  independent  motion  of  their  own,  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun ;  but  is  swiftest  in  the  middle  of  their  paths  across 
the  disc,  and  very  slow  at  its  borders.  This  is  precisely  what  would  be 
the  case  supposing  them  to  appertain  to  and  make  part  of  the  visible 
Burface  of  the  sun's  globe,  and  to  be  carried  round  by  a  uniform  rotation 
of  that  globe  on  its  axis,  so  that  each  spot  should  describe  a  circle  parallel 
to  the  sun's  equator,  rendered  elliptic  by  the  effect  of  perspective.  Their 
apparent  paths  also  across  the  disc  conform  to  this  view  of  their  nature, 
being,  generally  speaking,  ellipses,  mpch  elongated,  concentric  with  the 
jian's  disc,  each  having  one  of  its  chords  for  its  longer  axis,  and  all  these 
'  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  At  two  periods  of  the  year  only  do  the 
'  spots  appear  to  describe  straight  lines,  viz.  on  and  near  to  the  11th  of 
June  and  the  12th  of  December,  on  which  days,  therefore,  the  plane  of 
the  circle,  which  a  spot  situated  on  the  sun's  equator  describes  (and  con- 
sequently, the  plane  of  that  equator  itself,)  passes  through  the  earth. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  plane  of  the  sun's  equator  is  inclined  to  that 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  intersects  it  in  a  line  which  passes  through  the  place 
of  the  earth  on  these  days.     The  situation  of  this  line,  or  th*.  Une  of  the 
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nodeh  of  the  sun*8  equator  as  it  is  called,  is,  therefore,  defined  bj  tbe 
longitudes  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun  at  those  epochs,  which  are 
respectively  80°  21'  and  260°  21'  (=80°  21' +  180°)  heing,  of  course, 
diametrieallj  opposite  in  direction. 

(391.)  The  inclination  of  the  snn's  axis  (that  of  the  plane  of  its 
equator)  to  the  ecliptic  is  determined  hy  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
the  longer  and  the  shorter  diameter  of  the  apparent  ellipse,  described  by 
any  remarkable,  well-defined  spot;  in  order  to  do  which,  its  apparent 
place  on  the  sun's  disc  mnst  be  very  precisely  ascertained  by  micrometric 
uieasures,  repeated  from  day  to  day  a»  long  as  it  continnes  visible  (osoally 
about  12  or  13  days,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  spots,  whidi 
always  vanish  by  the  effect  of  foreshortening  before  they  attain  the  actual 
border  of  the  disc — ^but  the  larger  spots  being  traceable  closer  to  the  limb 
than  the  smaller.*)  The  reduction  of  such  observations,  or  the  conclu- 
sion from  them  of  the  element  in  question,  is  complicated  with  the  efifect 
of  the  earth's  motion  in  the  interval  of  the  observations,  and  with  its 
situation  in  tbe  ecliptic,  with  respect  to  tbe  line  of  nodes.  For  simplicity, 
we  will  suppose  the  earth  situated  as  it  is  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  nodes,  i.  e.  in  the  heliocentric  longitude 
170°  2 r,  and  to  remain  there  stationary  during  the  whole  passage  of  a 
spot  across  the  disc.     In  this  case  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  sun  will  be 

Fig.  56. 


situated  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  earth  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Suppose  C  to  represent  the  sun's  centre,  P  C  p 
its  axis,  E  C  the  line  of  sight,  P  N  Q  A  />  S  a  section  of  the  sun  passing 

'  The  great  spot  of  December,  1719>  is  stated  to  have  been  seen  as  a  notch  in  tht 
limb  of  tbe  tun.  ,*■ 

/' 
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through  the  earth,  and  Q  a  spot  situated  on  its  equator,  and  in  that  plane 

and  consequently  in  the  middle  of  its  apparent  path  across  the  disc.     If 

the  axis  of  rotation  were  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  as  N  S,  this  spot 

would  be  at  A,  and  would  be  seen  projected  on  C,  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

It  is  actually  at  Q,  projected  upon  D,  at  an  apparent  distance  C  D  to  the 

north  of  the  centre,  which  is  the  apparent  smaller  semi-axis  of  the  ellipse 

described  by  the  spot,  which  being  known  by  micrometrio  measurement, 

C  D 
the  value  of  7=-7r  or  the  cosine  of  Q  C  N,  the  inclination  of  the  sun's 
C  Ss 

equator  becomes  known,  C  N  being  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the 
sun  at  the  time.  At  this  epoch,  moreover,  the  northern  half  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  spot  is  visible  (the  southern  passing  behind  the  body  of 
the  sun,)  and  the  south  pole  p  of  the  sun  is  within  the  visible  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  the  case  in  the  whole  interval  from  December  11th  to 
July  12th,  during  which,  the  visual  ray  falls  upon  the  southern  side  of 
the  sun's-  equator.  The  contrary  happens  in  the  other  half  year,  from 
July  12th  to  December  11th,  and  this  is  what  is  understood  when  we  say 
that  the  amending  node  (denoted  Q)  of  the  sun's  equator  lies  in  80^  21' 
longitude — a  spot  on  the  equator  passing  that  node  being  then  in  the  act 
of  amending  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic — such  being  the  conventional  language  of  astronomers  in  speaking 
of  these  matters. 

(392.)  If  the  observations  are  made  at  other  seasons  (which,  however, 
are  the  less  favourable  for  this  purpose  the  more  remote  they  are  from 
the  epochs  here  assigned) ;  when ^  moreover,  as  in  strictness  is  necessary, 
the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  interval  of  the  measures  is  allowed  for  (aa 
for  a  change  of  the  point  of  sight)  j  the  calculations  requisite  to  deduce 
the  situation  of  the  axis  in  space,  and  the  duration  of  the  revolution 
around  it,  become  much  more  intricate,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  work  to  enter  into  them.*  According  to  the  best  determinations 
we  possess,  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  about  7^ 
20'  (its  nodes  being  as  above  stated),  and  the  period  of  rotation  25  days 
7  hours  48  minutes.' 

(393.)  The  region  of  the  spots  is  confined,  generally  speaking,  withm 
about  25^  on  either  side  of  the  sun's  equator;  beyond  30^  they  are  very 

*  See  the  theory  in  Leland's  Astronomy, *art.  3258,  and  the  fornmlsB  of  computation 
to  a  paper  by  Petersen  Schumacher's  Nachrichten,  No.  419. 

*Bianchi  (Schumacher's  Nach.  483),  agreeing  with  Laugier.  Lelambre  makes  it 
25'  0*  17* ;  Petersen,  25'  4^  30".  The  inclination  of  the  axis  is  uncertain  to  half  a 
degree,  and  the  node  to  several  degrees.  The  continual  changes  in  the  spots  them 
selves  cause  this  uncenainty. 
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rarelj  s^en ;  in  the  polar  regions^  never.  The  actual  equator  of  the  son 
is  also  less  frequently  visited  by  spots  than  the  adjacent  zones  on  either 
side,  and  a  very  material  difference  in  their  frequency  and  magnitude 
subsists  in  its  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  those  on  the  norUiem 
preponderating  in  both  respects.  The  zone  comprised  between  the  lllh 
and  15th  degree  to  the  northward  of  the  equator  is  particularly  fertile  in 
large  and  durable  spots.  These  circumstaneesy  as  well  as  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  a  more  or  less  regular* arrangement  of  the  spots,  uhen 
numerous,  in  the  manner  of  belts  parallel  to  the  equator,  point  evidently 
to  physical  peculiarities  in  certain  parts  of  the  sun's  body  more  favourable  ' 
than  iu  others  to  the  production  of  the  spots,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on 
the  other,  to  a  general  influeDce  of  its  rotation  on  its  axis  as  a  determining 
cause  of  their  distribution  and  arrangement,  and  would  appear  indicative 
of  a  system  of  movements  in  the  fluids  which  constitute  its  luminous 
surface  bearing  no  remote  analogy  to  our  trade  winds  —  from  wbaiever 
cause  arising.     (See  art.  239.  et  seq.) 

(394.)  The  duration  of  individual  spots  is  commonly  not  great;  some 
are  formed  and  disappear  within  the  limit  of  a  single  transit  across  the 
disc — but  such  are  for  the  most  part  small  and  insignificant.  Frequently 
they  make  one  or  two  revolutions,  being  recognized  at  their  reappearance 
by  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  equator,  their  configurations  inter  se, 
their  size,  or  other  peculiarities,  as  well  as  by  the  interval  elapsing  be- 
tween their  disappearance  at  one  limb  and  reappearance  on  the  other.  In 
a  few  rare  cases,  however,  they  have  been  watched  round  many  revolu- 
tions. The  great  spot  of  1779  appeared  during  six  months,  and  one  and 
the  same  grovp  was  observed  in  1840  by  Schwabe  to  return  eight 
times.'  It  has  been  surmised,  with  considerable  apparent  probability,  that 
some  spots,  at  least,  are  generated  again  and  again,  at  distant  intervals  of 
time,  over  the  same  identical  points  of  the  sun's  body  (as  hurricanes^  for 
example,  are  known  to  affect  given  localities  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to 
pursue  definite  tracks).  The  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  with  respect 
to  the  exact  duration  of  its  rotation  renders  it  very  diflBcult  to  obtain  con- 
vincing evidence  of  this;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  expected,  until  by  bring- 
ing together  into  one  connected  view  the  recorded  state  of  the  sun's  sur- 
face during  a  very  long  period  of  time,  and  comparing  together  remarka- 
ble spots  which  have  appeared  on  the  same  parallel,  some  precise  periodie 
time  shall  be  found  which  shall  exactly  conciliate  numerous  and  well- 
characterized  appearances.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  singular  interest,  as 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  supply  of  light  and  heat 

*  Schum.  Nach.  No.  418,  p.  150.  The  recent  papers  of  Biela,  Capocci,  Schwabe, 
Paatorff,  and  Schmidt,  in  that  collection,  will  be  found  highly  interesting. 
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afforded  to  our  globe  stands  in  intimate  connexion  with  those  processes 
which  are  taking  place  on  the  solar  surface,  and  to  which  the  spots  in 
aome  way  or  other  owe  their  origin. 

(395.)  Above  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun,  and  the  region  in  which 
the  spots  reside,  there  are  strong  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  gaseous 
atmosphere  having  a  somewhat  imperfect  transparency.  When  the  whole 
disc  of  the  sun  is  seen  at  once  through  a  telescope  magnifying  moderately « 
enough  to  allow  it,  and  with  a  dartcening  glass  such  as  to  suffer  it  to  be 
Mmteu  plated  with  perfect  comfort,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  borders  of  . 
*  the  disc  are  much  less  luminous  than  the  centre.  That  this  is  no  illusion 
b  shown  by  projecting  the  sun's  image  undarkened  and  moderately  mag- 
nified, so  as  to  occupy  a  circle  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  taking  care  to  have  it  well  in  focus,  when  the  same  ap- 
pearance will  be  observed.  This  can  only  arise  from  the  circumferential 
rays  having  undergone  the  absorptive  action  of  a  much  greater  thickness 
of  some  imperfectly  transparent  envelope  (due  to  greater  obliquity  of 
their  passage  through  it)  than  the  central.  —  But  a  still  more  convincing 
and  indeed  decisive  evidence  is  offered  by  the  phsenomena  attending  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Such  eclipses  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  are 
produced  by  the  interposition  of  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  between  the 
earth  and  sun,  the  moon  being  large  enough  to  cover  and  surpass,  by  a 
very  small  breadth,  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun.  Now  when  this  takes 
place,  were  there  no  vaporous  atmosphere  capable  of  reflecting  any  light 
about  the  sun,  the  sky  ought  to  appear  totally  dark,  since  (as  will  here- 
after abundantly  appear)  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  the 
moon  to  hav^e  any  atmosphere  capable  of  doing  so.  So  far,  however,  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  a  bright  ring  or  corona  of  light  is  seen, 
fiiding  gradually  away,  as  represented  in  PI.  I.  fig.  3.,  which  (in  cases 
where  the  moon  is  not  central^  superposed  on  the  sun)  is  observed  to  be 
concentric  with  the  latter,  not  the  former  body.  This  corona  was  beauti- 
fally  seen  in  the  eclipse  of  July  7,  1842,  and  with  this  most  remarkable 
addition  —  witnessed  by  every  spectator  in  Pavia,  Milan,  Vienna,  and 
elsewhere  :  there  distinct  and  very  conspicuous  rose^oUmred  protuberances 
(as  represented  in  the  figure  cited)  were  seen  to  project  beyond  the  dark 
limb  of  the  moon,  likened  by  some  to  flames,  by  others  to  mountains,  but 
which  their  enormous  magnitude  (for  to  have  been  seen  at  all  by  the 
naked  eye  their  height  must  have  exceeded  40,000  miles),  and  their  faint 
degree  of  illumination,  clearly  prove  to  have  been  cloudy  masses  of  ih^ 
tnoU  excessive  tenuity,  and  which  doubtless  owed  their  support,  and  proba* 
blj  their  existence,  to  such  an  atmosphere  as  we  are  now  speaking  of 

(896.)  That  the  temperature  at  the  visible  sur&ce  of  the  sun  cannot 
14 
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he  otherwise  than  very  elevated,  much  more  so  than  any  artificial  beat 
produced  in  our  furnaces,  or  by  chemical  or  galvanic  proces8e8,  we  have 
indications  of  several  distinct  kinds :  Ist,  From  the  law  of  decrease  oi 
radiant  heat  and  light,  which,  being  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dia- 
tances,  it  follows,  that  the  heat  received  on  a  given  area  exposed  at  the 
distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal  area  at  the  visible  8ur£BUie  of  the 
sun,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  sky  occupied  bj  the 
sun's  apparent  disc  to  the  whole  hemisphere,  or  as  1  to  about  30000D. 
A  far  less  intensity  of  solar  radiation,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  bumiog 
glass,  suffices  to  dissipate  gold  and  platina  in  vapour.  2dly,  From  the 
facility  with  which  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  traverse  glass,  a  property 
which  is  found  to  belong  to  the  heat  of  artificial  fires  in  the  direct  pro- 
portion of  their  intensity.'  3dly,  From  the  fact,  that  the  most  vivid 
flames  disappear,  and  the  most  intensely  ignited  solids  appear  only  as 
black  spots  on  the  disc  of  the  sun  when  held  between  it  and  the  eye.' 
From  the  last  remark  it  follows,  that  the  body  of  the  sun,  however  dark 
it  may  appear  when  seen  through  its  spots,  may,  nevertheless,  be  in  a 
state  of  most  intense  ignition.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  of  neoeasitj 
that  it  mtist  be  so.  The  contrary  is  at  least  physically  possible.  A  per- 
fecJdy  reflective  canopy  would  efiecti^ly  defend  it  from  the  radiation  of 
the  luminous  regions  above  its  atmosphere,  and  no  heat  would  be  con- 
ducted downwards  through  a  gaseous  medium  increasing  rapidly  in 
density.  That  thQ  penumbral  clouds  art  highly  reflective,  the  fiict  of 
their  visibility  in  such  a  situation  can  leave  no  doubt 

(397.)  As  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  has  been  measured,  and  (as  we 
shall  hereafter  see)  its  weight,  or  quantity  of  ponderable  matter,  ascer- 
tained, so  also  attempts  have  been  made,  and  not  wholly  without  sucoen, 
from  the  heat  actually  communicated  by  its  rays  to  given  surfaces  of 
material  bodies  exposed  to  their  vertical  action  on  the  earth's  sur&oe,  to 
estimate  the  total  expenditure  of  heat  by  that  luminary  in  a  given  time. 
The  result  of  such  experiments  has  been  thus  announced.  Supposing  a 
cylinder  of  ice  45  miles  in  diameter,  to  be  continually  darted  into  the  son 
wi^  the  velocity  of  ligJu,  and  that  the  water  produced  by  its  fusion  were 

*  By  direct  measurement  with  the  adinometer,  I  find  that  out  of  1000  calorific  solar 
rays,  816  penetrate  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  012  inch  thick ;  and  that  of  1000  rays  which 
have  passed  through  one  such  plate,  859  are  capable  of  passing  through  another.  H« 
1827. 

*  The  ball  of  ignited  quicklime,  in  Lieutenant  Drummond's  oxy-hydrogen  lamp, 
gives  the  nearest  imitation  of  the  solar  splendour  which  has  yet  been  produced.  The 
appearance  of  this  against  the  sun,  was,  however,  as  described  in  an  imperfect  trial  at 
which  I  was  present.  The  experiment  ought  to  be  repeated  under  favourable  < 
siances.~iV«<e  to  the  ed,  of  1633 
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oontiniially  carried  off^  the  heat  dow*  given  off  constaDtlj  hj  radiation 
would  then  he  wholly  expended  in  its  liquefaction,  on  the  one  hand,  so  aft 
to  leave  no  radiant  surplus ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  actual  temperature 
at  its  sur&ce  would  undergo  no  diminution. 

(398.)  This  immense  escape  of  heat  by  radiation,  we  may  remark,  will 
fiilly  explain  the  constant  state  of  tumultuous  agitation  in  which  the  fluids 
composing  the  visible  surface  are  maintained,  and  the  continual  generation 
and  filling  in  of  the  pores,  without  having  recourse  to  internal  causes. 
The  mode  of  action  here  alluded  to  is  perfectly  represented  to  the  eye  in 
the  disturbed  subsidence  of  a  precipitate,  as  described  in  art  387,  when 
the  fluid  from  which  it  subsides  is  warm,  and  losing  heat  from  its  surface. 

(399.)  The  sun's  rays  a^-e  the  ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion 
which  takes  place  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  By  its  heat  are  produced 
all  winds,  and  those  disturbances  in  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  lightning,  and  probably  also 
to  those  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  aurora.  By  their  vivifying 
action  vegetables  are  enabled  to  draw  support  from  inorganic  matter,  and 
become,  in  their  turn  the  support  of  animals  and  of  man,  and  the  sources 
of  those  great  deposits  of  djnamical  efficiency  which  are  laid  up  for 
human  use  in  our  coal  strata.'  By  them  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  made 
to  circulate  in  vapour  through  the  air,  and  irrigate  the  land,  producing 
springs  and  rivers.  By  them  are  produced  all  disturbances  of  the 
chemical  equilibrium  of  the  elements  of  nature,  which,  by  a  series  of 
compositions  and  decompositions,  give  rise  to  new  products,  and  originate 
a  transfer  of  materials.  Even  the  slow  degradation  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  surface,  in  which  its  chief  geological  changes  consist,  is 
almost  entirely  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  abrasion  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
the  alternation  of  heat  and  frost ;  on  the  other  to  the  continual  beating 
of  the  sea  waves,  agitated  by  winds,  the  results  of  solar  radiation.  Tidal 
action  (itself  partly  due  to  the  sun's  agency)  exercises  here  a  compara- 
tively slight  influence.  The  effect  of  oceanic  currents  (mainly  originating 
in  that  influence,)  though  slight  in  abrasion,  is  powerful  in  diffusing  and 
transporting  the  matter  abraded;  and  when  we  consider  the  immense 
transfer  of  matter  so  produced;  the  increase  of  pressure  over  large  spaces 
in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  diminution  over  corresponding  portions  of 
the  land,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  the  elastic  power  of  sub* 
terranean  fires,  thus  repressed  on  the  one  hand  and  relieved  on  the  other, 
may  break  forth  in  points  where  the  resistance  is  barely  adequate  to  their 
retention,  and  thus  bring  the  phenomena  of  even  volcanic  activity  imder 
the  general  law  of  solar  influence.' 

*  So  in  the  edition  of  1833.  *  So  in  the  edition  of  1833. 
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(400.)  The  great  mystery,  however,  is  to  conceive  how  bo  enanhias  a 
conflagration  (if  such  it  be)  can  be  kept  up.  Eveiy  discovery  in  chemi- 
cal science  here  leaves  us  completely  at  a  loss,  or  rather,  seems  to  remove 
farther  the  prospect  of  probable  explanation.  If  conjecture  might  be 
hazarded,  we  should  look  rather  to  the  known  possibility  of  an  indefinite 
generation  of  heat  by  friction,  or  to  its  excitement  by  the  electric  dis- 
charge, than  to  any  actual  combustion  of  ponderable  fuel,  whether  solid 
or  gaseous,  for  the  origin  of  the  solar  radiation.' 

*  Electricity  traversing  ezcesavely  rarefied  air  or  vapoarB,  gives  out  light,  and, 
doubtless,  also  heat.  May  not  a  continual  current  of  electric  matter  be  constantly 
circulating  in  the  sun's  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  traversing  thtf  planetary  spaces, 
and  exciting,  in  the  upper  regions  of  its  atmosphere,  ihdse  phenomena  of  which,  on 
however  diminutive  a  scale,  we  have  yet  an  unequivocal  manifestation  in  our  aurora 
borealis.  The  possible  analogy  of  the  solar  light  to  that  of  the  aurora  has  been 
distinctly  insisted  on  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  his  paper  already  cited.  It  would 
be  a  highly  curious  subject  of  experimental  inquiry,  how  far  a  mere  reduplication  of 
sheets  of  flame,  at  a  distance  one  behind  the  other  (by  which  their  light  might  be 
brought  to  any  required  intensity,)  would  communicate  io  the  heat  of  the  resulting 
compound  ray  the  penettxUing  character  which  distinguishes  the  solar  calorific  mys. 
We  may  also  observe,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  sun's  polar,  as  compared  with  its 
equatortal  regions  (if  its  spots  be  really  atmospheric,)  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  its 
rotation  on  its  axis  only,  but  mutt  arise  from  some  cause  external  to  the  luminaua  eur- 
face  of  the  sun,  as  we  see  the  belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and*our  trade- winds  arise 
from  a  cause,  external  to  these  planets,  combining  itself  with  their  rotation,  which 
alone  can  produce  no  motions  when  once  the  form  of  equilibrium  is  attained. 

The  prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam  exhibits  ip  the  spectrum  a  series  of  "  fixed 
Knes,"  totally  unlike  those  which  belong  to  the  light  of  any  known  terrestrial  flame. 
This  may  hereafter  lead  us  to  a  clearer  insight  into  its  origin.  But,  before  we  can 
draw  any  conclusions  from  such  an  indication,  we  must  recollect  that  previous  to 
reaching  us  it  has  undergone  the  whole  absorptive  action  of  our  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  of  the  sun's.  Of  the  latter  we  know  nothing,  and  may  conjecture  every  thing; 
but  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  former  we  are  sure ;  and  if  this  be  an  inherent  (i.  e.  an 
absorptive)  colour,  the  air  must  be  expected  to  act  on  the  spectrum  after  the  analogy 
of  other  coloured  media,  which  often  (and  eepeeially  light  hlue  media)  leave  unab- 
sorbed  portions  separated  by  dark  intervals.  It  deserves  inquiry,  therefore,  whether 
some  or  all  the  fixed  lines  observed  by  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  may  not  have  their 
origin  in  our  own  atmosphere.  Experiments  made  on  lofty  mountains,  or  the  cars  of  bal- 
loons, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  reflected  beams  which  have  been  made 
to  traverse  several  miles  of  additional  air  near  the  surface,  would  decide  ibis  point. 
The  absorptive  eflfect  of  the  sun*s  atmosphere,  and  possibly  also  of  the  medium  sur- 
rounding it  (whatever  it  be)  which  resists  the  motions  of  comets,  cannot  be  thus 
•liminatod.— iVofe  to  the  edition  of  1833. 
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(401.)  The  moon,,  like  the  sun,  appears  to  advance  among  the  stars 
with  a  movement  contrary  to  the  general  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens, 
but  much  more  rapid,  so  as  to  he  very  readily  perceived  (as  we  have 
before  ohserved)  by  a  few  hours'  cursory  attention  on  any  moonlight 
night.  By  this  contiuual  advance,  which,  though  sometimes  quicker, 
sometimes  slower,  is  never  intermitted  or  reversed,  it  makes  the  tour  of 
the  heavens  in  a  mean  or  average  period  of  27*  7*  43"  11»'6,  returning, 
in  that  time,  to  a  position  among  the  stars  nearly  coincident  with  that  it 
bad  before,  and  which  would  be  exactly  so,  but  for  reasons  presently  to 
be  stated. 

(402.)  The  moon,  then,  like  the  sun,  apparently  describes  an  orbit 
round  the  earth,  and  this  orbit  cannot  be  very  different  from  a  circle,  be- 
cause the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  the  full  moon  is  not  liable  to  any 
great  extent  of  variation. 

(403.)  The  distanoe  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  concluded  from  its 
horizontal  parallax,  which  may  be  found  either  directly,  by  observations 
at  remote  geographical  stations,  exactly  similar  to  those  described  In  %n. 
<;55.  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  or  by  means  of  the  phaenomena.caUed  oocuip 
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tatioDs,  from  which  also  its  apparent  diameter  is  most  readilj  and  cor- 
rectly found.  From  snch  observations  it  results  that  the  mean  or  average 
distance  of  the  centre  of  the  moon  from  that  of  the  earth  is  59*9648  of 
the  earth's  equatorial  radii,  or  about  237,000  miles.  This  distance, 
great  as  it  is,  is  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun's 
body,  so  that  the  globe  of  the  sun  would  nearly  twice  include  the  whole 
orbit  of  the  moon;  a  consideration  wonderfully  calculated  to  raise  our 
ideas  of  that  stupendous  luminary  I 

(404.)  The  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  an  observer  at  any 
station  on  the  earth's  surface,  compared  with  its  apparent  angular  diameter 
as  measured  from  that  station,  will  ^ve  its  real  or  linear  diameter.  Now, 
the  former  distance  is  easily  calculated  when  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
centre  is  known,  and  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  moon  also  deter- 
mined by  observation ;  for  if  we  turn  to  the  figure  of  art.  339,  and  suppose 
S  the  moon,  A  the  station,  and  C  the  earth's  centre,  the  distance  S  C,  and 
the  earth's  radius  C  A,  two  sides  of  the  triangle  A  C  S  are  given,  and  the 
angle  CAS,  which  is  the  supplement  of  Z  A  S,  the  observed  zenith  dis- 
tance, whence  it  is  easy  to  find  A  S,  the  moon's  distance  from  A.  From 
such  observations  and  calculations  it  results,  that  the  real  diameter  of  the 
moon  is  2160  miles,  or  about  0*2729  of  that  of  the  earth,  whence  it  follows 
that,  the  bulk  of  the  latter  being  considered  as  1,  that  of  the  former  will 
be  0-0204,  or  about  ^^g.  The  difference  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre  and  from  any  point  of  its  surface, 
is  technically  called  the  augmentation  of  the  apparent  diameter,  and  its 
maximum  occurs  when  the  moon  is  in  the  zenith  of  the  spectator.  Her 
mean  angular  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  centre,  is  31'  7",  and  is  always 
=c  0-545  X  her  horizontal  parallax. 

(405.)  By  a  series  of  observations,  such  as  described  in  art  403,  if 
oontinued  during  one  or  more  revolutions  of  the  moon,  its  real  distance 
may  be  ascertained  at  every  point  of  its  orbit  \  and  if  at  the  same  time  its 
apparent  places  in  the  heavens  be  observed,  and  reduced  by  means  of  its 
parallax  to  the  earth's  centre,  their  angular  intervals  will  become  known, 
BO  that  the  path  of  the  moon  may  then  be  laid  down  on  a  chart  supposed 
to  represent  the  plane  in  which  its  orbit  lies,  just  as  was  explained  in  the 
case  of  the  solar  ellipse  (art.  349.)  Now,  when  this  is  done,  it  is  found 
that,  neglecting  certain  small  (though  very  perceptible)  deviations  (of 
which  a  satisfactory  account  will  hereafter  be  rendered),  the  form  of  the 
apparent  orbit,  like  that  of  the  sun,  is  elliptic,  but  considerably  more 
eccentric,  the  eccentricity  amounting  to  0-05484  of  the  mean  distance,  or 
the  major  semi-axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  earth's  centre  being  situated  in 
its  focus. 
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(406.)  The  plane  in  which  this  orbit  lies  is  not  the  ecliptic,  however, 
but  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  5^  8'  48",  which  is  called  the  incli- 
nation of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  intersects  it  in  two  opposite  points,  which 
are  called  its  nodes — the  axending  node  being  that  in  which  the  moon 
passes  from  the  southern  side  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  northern,  and  the 
'descending  the  reverse.  The  points  of  the  orbit  at  which  the  moon  is 
nearest  to,  and  farthest  from,  the  earth,  are  called  respectively  its  perigee 
and  apogee^  and  the  line  joining  them  and  the  earth  of  the  line  of  apsides. 

(407.)  There  arc,  however,  several  remarkable  circumstances  which 
interrupt  the  closeness  of  the  analogy,  which  cannot  &il  to  strike  the 
reader,  between  the  motion  of  the  moon  around  the  earth,  and  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ellipse  described  remains, 
during  a  great  many  revolutions,  unaltered  in  its  position  and  dimensions; 
or,  at  least,  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  not  perceptible  but  in  a 
iKiurse  of  very  nice  observations,  which  have  disclosed,  it  is  true,  the 
existence  of  '<  perturbations,"  but  of  so  minute  an  order,  that,  in  ordinary 
parlance,  and  for  common  purposes,  we  may  leave  them  unconsidered. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  Even  iu  a  single  revo- 
lution, its  deviation  from  a  perfect  ellipse  is  very  sensible.  It  does  not 
return  to  the  same  exact  position  among  the  stars  from  which  it  set  out, 
thereby  indicating  a  continual  chaoge  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  And,  in 
effect,  if  we  trace  by  observation,  from  month  to  month,  the  point  where 
it  traverses  the  ecliptic,  we  shall  find  that  the  nodes  of  its  orbit  are  in  a 
continual  stat«  of  retreat  upon  the  ecliptic.  Suppose  0  to  be  the  earth, 
and  A  bad  that  portion  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  intersected 
by  the  moon,  in  its  alternate  passages  through  it,  from  south  to  north,  and 
vice  versd;  and  letABCDEFbea  portion  of  the  moon's  orbit,  em- 
Fig.  67. 


bracing  a  complete  sidereal  revolution.  Suppose  it  to  set  out  from  the 
ascending  node,  A ;  then,  if  the  orbit  lay  all  in  one  plane,  passing  through 
O.  it  would  have  a,  the  opposite  point  in  the  ecliptic,  for  its  descending 
node ;  after  passing  which,  it  would  again  ascend  at  A.  But,  in  fact,  itw 
real  path  carries  it  not  to  a,  but  along  a  certain  curve,  A  B  C,  to  C,  A 
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point  in  the  ecliptic  less  than  180^  distant  from  A ;  so  that  the  angle 
A  0  C,  or  the  arc  of  longitude  described  between  the  ascending  and  the 
descending  node,  is  somewhat  less  than  180^.  It  then  pursues  its  courBe 
below  the  ecliptic,  along  the  curve  ODE,  and  rises  again  above  it,  not  at 
the  point  c,  diametrically  opposite  to  C,  but  at  a  point  E,  less  advanced  in 
longitude.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  arc  described  in  longitude  between 
two  consecutive  passages  from  south  to  north,  through  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  falls  short  of  360°  by  the  angle  A  0  E ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
ascending  node  appears  to  have  retreated  in  one  lunation  on  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  by  that  amount.  To  complete  a  sidereal  revolution,  then,  it 
must  still  go  on  to  describe  an  arc,  E  F,  on  its  orbit^  which  will  no  longer, 
however,  bring  it  exactly  back  to  A,  but  to  a  point  somewhat  above  it,  or 
having  north  latitude, 

(408.)  The  actual  amount  of  this  retreat  of  the  moon's  node  is  about 
3'  10"-64  per  diem,  on  an  average,  and  in  a  period  of  6793-39  mean 
solar  days,  or  about  18*6  years,  the  ascending  node  is  carried  round  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  moon's  motion  in  its  orbit  (or  from  east  to  we$t) 
over  a  whole  circumference  of  the  ecliptic.  Of  course,  in  the  middle  of 
this  period  the  position  of  the  orbit  must  have  been  precisely  reversed 
from  what  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Its  apparent  path,  then,  will  lie 
among  totally  different  stars  and  constellations  at  different  parts  of  this 
period ;  and  this  kind  of  spiral  revolution  being  continually  kept  up,  it 
will,  at  one  time  or  other,  cover  with  its  disc  every  point  of  the  heavens 
within  that  limit  of  latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic  which  its  inclina- 
tion permits;  that  is  to  say,  a  belt  or  zone  of  the  heavens,  of  10°  18'  in 
breadth,  having  the  ecliptic  for  its  middle  line.  Nevertheless,  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  actual  place  of  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  this 
motion,  deviates  in  a*  single  revolution  very  little  from  what  it  would  be 
were  the  nodes  at  rest.  Supposing  the  moon  to  set  out  from  its  node  A, 
its  latitude,  when  it  comes  to  F,  having  completed  a  revolution  in  longi- 
tude, will  not  exceed  8';  which,  though  small  in  a  single  revolution, 
accumulates  in  its  effect  in  a  succession  of  many :  it  is  to  account  for,  and 
represent  geometrically,  this  deviation,  that  the  motion  of  the  nodes  is 
devised. 

(409.)  The  moon's  orbit,  then,  is  not,  strictly  speakings  an  ellipse 
retunfing  into  itself,  by  reason  of  the  variation  of  the  plane  m  which  it 
lies,  and  the  motion  of  it«  nodes.  But  even  laying  aside  tSais  considers^ 
tion,  ihe  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  itself  constantly  changing  i«  direction  in 
space,  as  has  already  been  stated  of  the  solar  ellipse,  but  much  more 
rapidly ;  making  a  complete  revolution,  in  the  samo  direction  with  the 
moon's  own  motion,  in  3232*5753  mean  solar  days,  or  about  nine  yearii 
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being  about  3^  of  angular  motion  in  a  whole  revolution  of  the  moon. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  known  by  the  name  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon's 
(iqmdes.  Its  cause  will  be  hereafter  explained.  Its  immediate  effect  is 
to  produoe  a  variation  in  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  laws  of  exact  elliptic  motion.  In  a  single  revolution  of 
ihe  moon,  this  variation  of  distance  is  trifling ;  but  in  the  course  of  many 
it  becomes  oonsiderahle,  as  is  easily  seen,  if  we  consider  that  in  four  years 
and  a  half  the  position  of  the  axis  will  be  completely  reversed,  and  the 
apogee  of  the  moon  will  occur  where  the  perigee  occurred  before. 

(410.)  The  best  way  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  moon's  motion 
is  to  regard  it  as  describing  an  ellipse  about  the  earth  in  the  focus,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  regard  this  ellipse  itself  to  be  in  a  twofold  state  of 
revolution ,  Ist,  in  its  own  plane,  by  a  continual  advance  of  its  axis  in 
that  plane ;  and  2dly,  by  a  continual  tilting  motion  of  the  plane  itself, , 
exactly  similar  to,  but  much  more  rapid  than,  that  of  the  earth's  equator 
produced  by  the  conical  motion  of  its  axis  described  in  art.  317. 

(411.)  As  the  moon  is  at  a  very  moderate  distance  from  us  (astronomi- 
cally speaking),  and  is  in  fact  our  nearest  neighbour,  while  the  sun  and 
stars  are  in  comparison  immensely  beyond  it,  it  must  of  necessity  happen, 
that  at  one  .time  or  other  it  must poM  over  and  occult  or  eclipse  every  star 
and  planet  within  the  zone  above  described  (and,  as  seen  from  tbc  surface 
of  the  earth,  even  somewhat  beyond  it,  by  reason  of  parallax,  which  may 
throw  it  apparently  nearly  a  degree  either  way  from  its  place  as  seen  from 
the  centre,  according  to  the  observer's  station).  Nor  is  the  sun  itself 
exempt  from  being  thus  hidden,  whenever  any  part  of  the  moon's  disc, 
in  this  her  tortuous  course,  comes  to  overlap  any  part  of  the  space  occu- 
pied in  the  heavens  by  that  luminary. .  On  these  occasions  is  exhibited 
the  most  striking  and  impressive  of  all  the  occasional  phenomena  of 
astronomy,  an  eclipse  of  the  suUf  in  which  a  greater  or  less  portion,  or 
even  in  some  rare  conjunctures  the  whole,  of  its  disc  is  obscured,  and,  as  it 
were,  obliterated,  by  the  superposition  of  that  of  the  moon,  which  appears 
upon  it  as  a  circularly-terminated  black  spot,  producing  a  temporary  dimi- 
nution of  daylight,  or  even  nocturnal  darkness,  so  that  the  stars  appear  as 
if  at  midnight.  In  other  cases,  when,  at  the  moment  that  the  moon  is 
centrally  superposed  on  the  sun,  it  so  happens  that  her  distance  from 
the  earth  is  such  as  to  render  her  angular  diameter  less  than  the  sun's, 
the  very  singular  phenomenon  of  an  annular  sda/r  eclipse  takes  place, 
when  the  edge  of  the  sun  appears  for  a  few  minutes  as  a  narrow  ring  of 
light,  projecting  on  all  sides  beyond  the  dark  circle  occupied  by  the  moon 
in  its  centre. 

(412.)  A  solar  eclipse  can  only  happen  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in 
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conjUMetw7ty  that  is  to  Bay,  have  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  poeitioii  m 
the  heavens,  or  the  same  longitude.  It  appears  hy  art  409  that  this 
condition  can  only  he  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  a  new  moon,  though  it  by  do 
means  follows,  that  at  eveiy  conjunction  there  must  be  an  eclipse  of  the 
8im.  If  the  lunar  orbit  coincided  with  the  ecliptic,  this  would  be  the 
case,  but  as  it  is  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  upwards  of  5^,  it  is  evideDt 
that  the  conjunction,  or  equality,  of  longitudes,  may  take  place  when  the 
*noon  is  in  the  part  of  her  orbit  too  remote  from  the  ecliptic  to  permit  the 
iiscs  to  meet  and  overlap.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  assign  the  limits 
irithin  which  an  eclipse  is  possible.  To  this  end  we  must  consider,  that, 
^j  the  effect  of  parallax,  the  moon's  apparent  edge  may  be  thrown  in 
ani/  direction,  according  to  a  spectator's  geographical  station,  by  anj^ 
amount  not  exceeding  the  horizontal  parallax.  Now,  this  comes  to  the 
same  (so  far  as  the  possibility  of  an  eclipse  is  concerned)  as  if  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  moon,  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  were  dilated 
by  twice  its  horizontal  parallax ;  for  if,  when  so  dilated,  it  can  touch  or 
overlap  the  sun,  there  must  be  an  eclipse  at  some  part  or  other  of  the 
earth's  surface.  If,  then,  at  the  moment  of  the  nearest  conjunction,  the 
geocentric  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  luminaries  do  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  their  semidiameters  and  of  the  moon's  horizontal  parallax,  there 
will  be  an  eclipse.  This  sum  is,  at  its  maximum,  about  1^  34'  27".  In 
the  spherical  triangle  S  N  M,  then,  in  which  S  is  the  sun's  centre,  M  the 
moon's,  SN  the  ecliptic,  M  N  the  moon's  orbit,  and  N  the  node,  we  may 
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suppose  the  angle  N  S  M  a  right  angle,  S  M  =  l""  84'  27"^  and  the  anglt 
M  N  S  =  5^  8'  48",  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  Hence  we  calculate 
S  N,  which  comes  out  16^  58'.  If,  then,  at  the  moment  of  the  new 
moon,  the  moon's  node  is  farther  from  the  sun  in  longitude  than  this 
liniit,  there  can  be  no  eclipse ;  if  within,  there  may,  and  probably  will,  at 
some  part  or  other  of  the  earth.  To  ascertain  precisely  whether  there 
will  or  not,  and,  if  there  be,  how  great  will  be  the  part  eclipsed,  the  solar 
and  lunar  tables  must  be  consulted,  the  place  of  the  node  and  the  semi- 
diameters  exactly  ascertained,  and  the  local  ^parallax,  and  apparent  aug- 
mentation of  the  moon's  diameter  due  to  the  difference  of  her  distance 
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from  the  observer  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  (which  may  amount 
to  a  sixtieth  part  of  her  horizontal  diameter),  determined ;  after  which  it 
is  easy,  from  the  above  considerations,  to  calculate  the  amount  overlapped 
of  the  two  discs,  and  their  moment  of  contact. 

(413.)  The  calculation  of  the  occultation  of  a  star  depends  on  similar 
considerations.  An  occultation  is  possible,  when  the  moon's  course,  as 
seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  carries  her  within  a  distance  from  the  star 
eqnal  to  the  sum  of  her  semidiameter  and  horizontal  parallax ,  and  it  will 
hajjpen  at  any  particular  Bpot,  when  her  apparent  path,  as  seen  from  that 
spot,  carries  her  centre  within  a  distance  equal  to  the  sum  of  her  avg^ 
mented  semidiameter  and  actual  parallax.  The  details  of  these  calcula- 
tions, which  are  somewhat  troublesome,  must  be  sought  elsewhere.' 

(414.)  The  phenomenon  of  a  solar  eclipse  and  of  an  occultation  are 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  They 
teach  us  that  the  moon  is  an  opaque  body,  terminated  by  a  real  and  sharply 
defined  surface  intercepting  light  like  a  solid.  They  prove  to  us,  also, 
that  at  those  times  when  we  cannot  see  the  moon,  she  really  exists,  and 
pnrsues  her  course,  and  that  when  we  see  her  only  as  a  crescent,  however 
narrow,  the  whole  globular  body  is  there,  filling  up  the  deficient  outline, 
though  unseen.  For  occultations  take  place  indifferently  at  the  dark  and 
bright,  the  visible  and  invisible  outline,  whichever  happens  U>  be  towards 
the  direction  in  which  the  moon  is  moving ;  with  this  only  difference,  that 
a  star  occulted  by  the  bright  limb,  if  the  phenomenon  be  watched  with  a 
telescope,  gives  notice,  by  its  gradual  approach  to  the  visible  edge,  when 
to  expect  its  disappearance,  while,  if  occulted  at  the  dark  limb,  if  the 
moon,  at  least,  be  more  than  a  few  days  old,  it  is,  as  it  were,  extinguished 
in  mid-air,  without  notice  or  visible  cause  for  its  disappearance,  which,  as 
it  happens  initarUaneouslyy  and  without  the  slightest  previous  diminution 
of  its  light,  is  always  surprising ;  and,  if  the  star  be  a  large  and  bright 
one,  even  startling  from  its  suddenness.  The  re-appearance  of  the  star, 
too,  when  the  moon  has  passed  over  it,  takes  place  in  those  cases  when 
the  bright  side  of  the  moon  is  foremost,  not  at  the  concave  outline  of  the 
crescent,  but  at  the  invisible  outline  of  the  complete  circle,  and  is  scarcely 
less  surprising,  firom  its  suddenness,  than  its  disappearance  in  the  other 


*  Woodhou8e*8  Astronomy,  vol.  i.    See  alao  Trans.  Ast.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  325. 

*  There  is  an  optical  illusion  of  a  very  strange  and  unaccountable  nature  which  has 
often  been  remarked  in  occultations.  The  star  appears  to  advance  actually  ac|HMi  and 
within  the  edge  of  the  disc  before  it  disappears,  and  that  sometimes  to  a  considerable 
depth.  I  have  never  myself  witnessed  this  singular  effect,  but  it  rests  on  most  une- 
qnivocai  testimony.  I  have  called  it  an  optical  illusion ;  but  it  is  lately  po$tibU  that  a 
•tar  may  shine  on  such  occasions  through  leep  fissures  in  the  substance  of  the  moon. 
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(415.)  The  existeDce  of  the  complete  circle  of  the  disc,  even  i(heB 
the  moon  is  not  full,  does  not,  however/ rest  only  on  the  evideDce  of 
occultations  ^d  eclipses.  It  may  be  seen,  when  the  moon  is  crescent  or 
waning,  a  few  days  before  and  after  the  Tiew  moon,  with  the  naked  eje, 
as  a  pale  round  body,  to  which  the  crescent  seems  attached,  and  Bcmie- 
what  projecting  beyond  its  oixtline  (which  is  an  optical  illusion  arising 
from  the  greater  intensity  of  its  light.)  The  cause  of  this  appeamooe 
will  presently  be  explained.  Meanwhile  the  fact  is  sufficient  to  show 
*that  the  moon  is  not  inherently  luminous  like  the  sun,  but  that  her  light 
is  of  an  adventitious  nature.  And  its  crescent  form,  increasing  regularly 
from  a  narrow  semicircular  line  to  a  complete  circular  disc,  corresponds  to 
the  appearance  a  globe  would  present,  one  hemisphere  of  which  was 
black,  the  other  white,  when  differently  turned  towards  the  eye,  so  as  to 
present  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  each.  The  obvious  conclusion  from 
this  is,  that  the  moon  is  such  a  globe,  one  half  of  which  is  brightened  by 
the  rays  of  some  luminary  sufficiently  distant  to  enlighten  the  complete 
hemisphere,  and  sufficiently  intense  to  give  it  the  degree  of  splendour  we 
see.  Now,  the  sun  alone  is  competent  to  such  an  effect.  Its  distance 
and  light  suffice ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  invariably  observed  that,  when  a 
crescent,  the  bright  edge  is  towards  the  tun,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
the  moon  in  her  monthly  course  becomes  more  and  more  distant  from  the 
sun,  the  breadth  of  the  crescent  increases,  and  vice  versd, 

(416.)  The  sun's  distance  being  23984  radii  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mgon'a  only  60,  the  former  is  nearly  400  times  the  latter.  Lines,  there- 
fore, drawn  from  the  sun  to  every  part  of  the  moon's  orbit  may  be 
regarded  as  very  nearly  parallel.'  Suppose,  now,  0  to  be  the  earth, 
A  B  C  D,  &c.  various  positions  of  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  and  S  the  sun, 
at  the  vast  distance  above  stated ;  as  is  shown,  then,  in  the  fignre,  the 
hemisphere  of  the  lunar  globe  turned  towards  it  (on  the  right)  will  he 
bright,  the  opposite  dark,  wherever  it  may  stand  in  its  orbit.  Now,  id 
the  position  A,  when  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  the  dark  part  is 
entirely  turned  towards  0,  and  the  bright  from  it.     In  this  case,  then. 

The  occultations  of  close  double  stars  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched,  to  see  whether 
both  individuals  are  thus  frojeeted^  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  connected  with  their 
theory.  I  will  only  hint  at  one,  vii.  that  a  double  star,  too  dote  to  be  seen  divided 
with  any  telescope,  may  yet  be  detected  to  be  double  by  the  mode  of  its  disapppear- 
nnce.  Should  a  considerable  star,  for  instance,  instead  of  undergoing  instantaneous 
and  complete  extinction,  go  out  by  two  distinct  steps,  following  close  upon  each  other; 
first  losing  a  portion,  then  the  whole  remainder  of  its  light,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a 
double  star,  though  we  cannot  see  the  individuals  separately. — Note  to  tke  edit.ofl&3S, 
'  l*he  angle  subtended  by  the  moon*s  orbit,  as  seen  from  the  sun,  ^  the  mean  state 
of  iWngs.)  is  only  17'  12". 
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Fig.  69. 


ihe  moon  is  not  seen,  it  is  new  moon.  When  the  moon  has  come  to  G, 
half  the  bright  and  half  the  dark  hemisphere  are  presented  to  0,  and  the 
same  in  the  opposite  situation  G :  these  are  the  first  and  third  quarters 
of  the  moon.  Lastly,  when  at  E,  the  whole  bright  face  is  towasds  the 
earth,  the  whole  dark  side  from  it,  and  it  is  then  seen  wholly  bright  or 
full  moon.  In  the  intermediate  positions  B  D  F  H,  the  portions  of  the 
bright  face  presented  to  0  will  be  at  first  less  than  half  the  visible  STir- 
face,  then  greater,  and  finally  less  again,  till  it  vanishes  altogether,  as  it 
comes  round  again  to  A. 

(417.).  These  monthly  changes  of  appearance,  or  phases,  as  they  are 
called,  arise,  then,  from  the  moon,  an  opaque  body,  being  illuminated  on 
one  side  by  the  sun,  and  reflecting  from  it,  in  all  directions,  a  portion  of 
the  light  so  received.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  surprising  that  a  solid  sub- 
stance thus  illuminated  should  appear  to  tihine  and  again  illuminate  the 
earth.  It  is  no  more  than  a  white  cloud  does  standing  off  upon  the  clear 
blue  sky.  By  day,  the  moon  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  brightness 
from  such  a  cloud )  and,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  clouds  catching  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun  appear  with  a  dazzling  splendour,  not  inferior  to  the 
Beeming  brightness  of  the  moon  at  night*  That  the  earth  sends  also 
anch  a  light  to  the  moon,  only  probably  more  powerful  by  reason  of  its 
greater  apparent  size',  is  agreeable  to  optical  principles,  and  explains  the 

*  The  actual  illuminatiun  of  the  lunar  surface  is  not  much  superior  to  that  of  weathered 
sandstone  rock  in  full  sunshine.  I  have  frequently  compared  the  moon  setting  behind 
the  grey  perpendicular  fo^ade  of  the  Table  Mountain,  illuminated  by  the  sun  just  risen 
in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  horizon,  when  it  has  been  scarcely  distinguishable  in 
brightness  from  the  rock  in  contact  with  it.  The  sun  and  moon  being  nearly  at  equal 
altitudes  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  free  from  cloud  or  vapour,  its  effect  is  alike  on 
both  luminaries.  (H.  1848). 

*The  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  32'  from  the  earth;  that  of  the  earth  seen 
from  the  moon  is  twice  her  horizontal  pnrnllax,  or  1^  54'.  The  apparent  surfaces 
tlwretbre,  are  as  (114)^ :  (32)%  or  as  13  :  1  nearly. 
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app'?arance  of  the  dark  portion  of  the  young  or  waning  moon  completii^ 
its  crescent  (art.  413).  For,  when  the  moon  is  nearly  new  to  the 'earth, 
the  latter  (so  to  speak)  is  nearly  full  to  the  former ;  it  then  illaminatea  its 
dark  half  by  strong  earth-liglU;  and  it  is  a  portion  of  this,  reflected  baidc 
again,  which  makes  it  visible  to  as  in  the  twilight  sky.  Aa  the  moon 
gains  age,  the  earth  offers  it  a  less  portion  of  its  bright  side,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question  dies  away. 

(418.)  The  lunar  month  is  determined  by  the  recurrence  of  its  phases: 
it  reckons  from  new  moon  to  new  moon ;  that  is,  from  leaving  its  conjumv 
tion  with  the  sun  to  its  return  to  conjunction.  If  the  sun  stood  still,  like 
a  fixed  star,  the  interval  between  two  conjonctions  would  be  the  same  as 
the  period  of  the  moon's  sidereal  revolution  (art.  401) ;  but,  as  the  son 
apparently  advances  in  the  heavens  in  the  same  direction  with  the  moon, 
only  slower,  the  latter  has  more  than  a  complete  sidereal  period  to  perform 
to  come  up  with  the  sun  again,  and  will  require  for  it  a  longer  time,  which 
is  the  lunar  month,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed  in  astronomy,  a  synodical 
period.  The  difference  is  easily  calculated  by  considering  that  the  super- 
fluous arc  (whatever  it  be)  is  described  by  the  sun  with  the  velocity  of 
0^-98565  j9er  dtemy  in  the  same  time  that  the  moon  describes  that  arc 
pliLs  a  complete  revolution,  with  her  velocity  of  13^*17640  2>cr  diem;  and, 
the  times  of  description  being  identical,  the  spaces  are  to  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  the  velocities.  Let  Y  and  v  be  the  mean  angular  velocities, 
X  the  superfluous  arc;  then  Y  :  v  ::  1  +  x:x}  and  V<^t; :  t;  : :  1  :x^ 

whence  x  is  found,  and  —  =  the  time  of  describing  Xy  or  the  difference  of 

V 

the  sidereal  and  synodical  periods.  From  these  data  a  slight  kn6wledg( 
of  arithmetic  will  suffice  to  derive  the  arc  in  question,  and  the  time  of  iti 
description  by  the  moon ;  which  being  the  excess  of  the  synodic  over  the 
sidereal  period,  the  former  will  be  had,  and  will  appear  to  be  29'  12^ 
44-  2«-87. 

(419.)  Supposing  the  position  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  to 
permit  it,  when  the  moon  stands  at  A  (or  at  the  new  moon),  it  will  inter- 
cept a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  cause  a  solar  eclipse.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  when  at  E  (or  at  the  full  moon),  the  earth  0  will  inter- 
cept the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cast  a  shadow  on  the  moon,  thereby  causing 
a  lunar  eclipse.  And  this  is  perfectly  consonant  to  fact,  such  eclipses 
never  happening  but  at  the  exact  time  of  the  full  moon.  But,  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  as  confirmatory  of  the  position  of  the  earth's  sphe- 
ricity, this  shadow,  which  we  plainly  see  to  enter  upon  and,  as  it  were, 
eat  away  the  disc  of  the  moon,  is  always  terminated  by  a  circular  outline, 
though,  from  the  greater  size  of  the  circle,  it  is  only  partially  seen  at  any 
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one  time.     Now,  a  body  which  always  casts  a  circukr  shadow  must  itself 
be  spherical. 

(420.)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  are  best  understood  by  regarding  the  sun 
ai^d  moon  as  two  independent  luminaries,  each  moving  according  to  known 
laws,  and  viewed  from  the  earth :  but  it  is  also  instructive  to  consider 
eclipses  generally  as  arising  from  the  shadow  of  one  body  thrown  on  ano- 
ther by  a  luminary  much  larger  than  either.  Suppose  then,  A  B  to 
represent  the  «un,  and  C  D  a  spherical  body,  whether  earth  or  moon,  illu- 
minated by  it  If  we  join  and  prolong  A  C,  BD;  since  AB  is  greater 
than  C  D,  these  lines  will  meet  in  a  point  E,  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  body  C  D,  according  to  its  size,  and  within  the  space  C  E  D  (which 
represents  a  cone,  since  C  D  and  A  B  are  spheres),  there  will  be  a  total 
shadow.  This  shadow  is  called  the  umbra,  and  a  spectator  situated  within 
it  can  see  no  part  of  the  sun's  disc.    Beyond  the  umbra  are  two  diverging 

Fig.  60. 


spaces  (or  rather,  a  portion  of  a  single  conical  space,  having  K  for  its 
▼ertex),  where  if  a  spectator  be  situated,  as  at  M,  he  will  see  a  portion  ' 
only  (A  0  N  P)  of  the  sun's  surface,  the  rest  (B  0  N  P)  being  obscured 
by  the  earth.  He  will^  therefore,  receive  only  partial  sunshine ;  and  the 
more,  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  exterior  borders  of  that  cone  which  is  called 
the  p^umhra.  Beyond  this  he  will  see  the  whole  sun,  and  be  in  full 
illumination.  All  these  circumstances  may  be  perfectly  well  shown  by 
holding  a  smaU  globe  up  in  the  sun,  and  receiving  its  shadow  at  different 
distances  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

(421.)  In  a  lunar  eclipse  (represented  in  the  upper  figure),  the  moon 
is  seen  to  enter*  the penumhra  first,  and,  by  degrees,  get  involved  in  the 
umhray  the  former  bordering  the  latter  like  a  smoky  haze.  At  this  period 
of  the  eclipse,  and  while  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  moon  remains 

'  The  actual  contact  with  the  pennrabra  is  never  si^en ;  the  defalcation  of  light  cornea 
oo  ao  vfr.y  gradBally  that  it  m  not  till  when  already  deeply  immetsed,  that  it  ia  perceived 
to  be  senaibly  darkened. 
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unobscured,  the  portion  involved  in  the  nmbra  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  though  still  perceptible  in  a  telescope,  and  of  a  dark  grey  hue.  Bnt 
as  the  eclipse  advances,  and  the  enlightened  part  diminishes  in  extent,  and 
grows  gradually  more  and  more  obscured  by  the  advance  of  the  penumbra^ 
the  eye,  relieved  from  its  glare,  becomes  more  sensible  to  feeble  impres- 
sions of  light  and  colour ;  and  phenomena  of  a  remarkable  and  iostrao- 
tive  character  begin  to  be  developed.  The  umbra  is  seen  to  be  very  &r 
from  totally  dark :  and  in  its  faint  illumination  it  exhibits  a  gradation  of 
colour,  being  bluish,  or  even  (by  contrast)  somewhat  greenish,  towards 
the  borders  for  a  space  of  about  4'  or  5'  of  apparent  angular  breadth 
inwards,  thence  passing,  by  delicate  but  rapid  gradation,  through  rose  red 
to  a  fiery  •or  copper-coloured  glow,  like  ^at  of  dull  red-hot  iron.  As 
the  eclipse  proceeds  this  glow  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mooOy 
which  then  becomes  on  some  occasions  so  strongly  illuminated,  as  to  cast 
a  very  sensible  shadow,  and  allow  the  spots  on  its  surface  to  be  perfectly 
well  distinguished  through  a  telescope. 

(4*22.)  The  cause  of  these  singular,  and  sometimes  very  beautiful 
appearances,  is  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  in  passing  through  our 
atmosphere,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  coloured  with  the  hues  of 
sunset  by  the  absorption  of  more  or  less  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays,  as  it 
passes  through  strata  nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  earth's  surfaoe,  and 
therefore,  more  or  less  loaded  with  vapour.  To  show  this,  let  A  D  a  be 
a  section  of  the  cone  of  the  umbra,  and  FB  A/of  the  penumbra^  through 
their  common  axis  D  E  S,  passing  through  the  centres  E  S  of  the  earth 
and  sun,  and  let  K  M  A;  be  a  section  of  these  cones  at  a  distance  E  M  from 
E,  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  moon's  orbit,  or  60  radii  of  the  earth.* 
Taking  this  radius  for  unity,  since  E  S,  the  distance  of  the  sun,  is  23984, 
and  the  semidiameter  of  the  sun  111}  such  units,  we  readily  calculate 
D  E=218,  D  M=158,  for  the  distances  at  which  the  apex  of  the  geom^ 
trtcal  umbra  lies  behind  the  earth  and  the  moon  respectively.  We  also 
find  for  the  measure  of  the  angle  E  D  B,  15'  46",  and  therefore  D  B  E=r 
89®  44'  14",  whence  also  we  get  M  C  (the  linear  semidiameter  of  the 
umhra)=0'72b  (or  in  miles  2864),  and  the  angle  C  E  M,  its  apparent 
angular  semidiameter  as  seen  from  E=41'  W.  And  instituting  similar 
calculations  for  the  geometrical  penumbra  we  get  M  K= 1*005  (3970 
miles),  and  K  E  M  57'  36";  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
doubles  of  these  angles,  or  the  mean  angular  diameters  of  the  umbra  aod 
penumbra,  are  described  by  the  moon  with  its  mean  velocity  in  2*  43", 
.  and  3^  47"  respectively,  which  are  therefore  the  respective  durations  of 

■  T*^  iigare  is  unavoidably  drawn  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  angles  yioleatir 
exaggerated.    The  readei  snould  endeavour  to  draw  the  figure  in  ita  true  proportuoi. 
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Fig.  61. 


the  total  and  partial  obscuration  of  any  one  point  of  the  moon's  disc  in 
traversing  centrallj  the  geometrical  shadow. 

(423.)  Were  the  earth  devoid  of  atmosphere,  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  lunar  eclipse  would  consist  in  these  partial  or  total  obscura- 
tions. Within  the  space  C  c  the  whole  of  the  light,  and  within  K  C  and 
ck  &  greater  or  less  portion  of  it,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  solid  body 
B&  of  the  earth.  The  refracting  atmosphere,  however,  extends  from 
B,  6,  to  a  certain  unknown,  but  very  small  distance  B  H,  6  A,  which,  acting 
as  a  convex  lens,  of  gradually  (and  very  rapidly)  decreasing  density,  dis- 
perses all  that  comparatively  small  portion  of  light  which  fidls  upon  it 
over  a  space  bounded  externally  by  H  g,  parallel  and  very  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  B  F,  and  internally  by  a  line  B  z,  the  former  representing  the 
extreme  exterior  ray  from  the  limb  a  of  the  sun,  the  latter,  the  extreme 
interior  ray  from  the  limj)  A.  To  avoid  complication,  however,  we  will 
trace  only  the  courses  of  rays  which  just  graze  the  surface  at  B,  viz:  Bz 
from  the  upper  border,  A,  and  B  v  from  the  lower,  a,  of  the  sun.  Each 
of  these  rays  is  bent  inwards  from  its  ori^nal  course  by  double  the 
amount  of  the  horizontal  refraction  (33')  i.  e.  by  1®  6',  because,  in 
passing  from  B  out  of  the  atmosphere,  it  undergoes  a  deviation  equal  tQ 
that  at  entering,  and  in  the  same  direction.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pnr- 
suing  the  courses  B  D,  B  F,  these  rays  respectively  will  occupy  the  posi- 
tions Bzy,Bvj  making,  with  the  aforesaid  lines,  the  angles  D  B  6,  F  B  v, 
each  l""  6'.  Now  we  have  found  DBE=  89""  44'  14"  and  therefore 
16 
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FBE(  =  DBE-f  angular  diam.  of  o)  =  90°  17'  17",  consequentlj 
the  angles  E  By  and  EBt;  will  be  respectively  88®  38'  14"  and  89°  11' 
17"  from  which  we  conclude  Ez  =  4203.  and  Ev  =  88-89,  the  former 
falling  short  of  the  moon's  orbit  bj  17*07,  and  the  latter  surpassing  it  bj 
28-89  radii  of  the  earth. 

(424.)  The  penumbra,  therefore,  of  rays  refracted  at  B,  will  be  spread 
orer  the  space  v  B  y,  that  at  H  over  g  H  d,  and  at  the  intermediate 
points,  over  similar  intermediate  spaces,  and  through  this  compound  of 
superposed  penumbrae  the  moon  passes  during  the  whole  of  its  path 
through  the  geometrical  shadow,  never  attaining  the  ahsclute  umbra 
B  2  6  at  all.  Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  intensity  of  tbe 
refracted  rays,  it  is  evident  that  the  totality  of  light  so  thrown  into  the 
shadow  is  to  that  which  the  earth  intercepts,  as  the  area  of  a  circular 
section  of  the  atmosphere  to  that  of  a  diametrical  section  of  the  earth 
itself,  and,  therefore,  at  all  events  but  feeble.  And  it  is  still  further 
enfeebled  by  actual  clouds  suspended  in  that  portion  of  the  air  which 
forms  the  visible  border  of  the  earth's  disc  as  seen  from  the  moon,  as 
.well  as  by  the  general  want  of  transparency  caused  by  invisible  vapour, 
which  is  especially  effective  in  the  lowermost  strata,  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  surface,  and  which  will  impart  to  all  the  rays  they  transmit, 
the  ruddy  hue  of  sunset,  only  of  dovhU  the  depth  of  tint  which  we 
admire  in  our  glowing  sunsets,  by  reason  of  the  rays  having  to  traverse 
twice  as  great  a  thickness  of  atmosphere.  This  redness  will  be  most 
intense  at  the  points  x,  y,  of  the  moon's  path  through  the  umbra,  and 
will  thence  degrade  very  rapidly  outwardly,  over  the  spaces  xjc,  y  G,  less 
so  inwardly;  over  x  y.  And  at  C,  c,  its  hue  will  be  mingled  with  the 
bluish  or  greenish  light  which  the  atmosphere  scatters  by  irregular  dis- 
persion, or  in  other  words  by  our  ttviltght  (art.  44).  Nor  will  the  phe- 
nomenon be  uniformly  conspicuous  at  all  times.  Supposing  a  generally 
and  deeply  clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere  around  the  edge  of  the  earth's 
disc  visible  from  the  moon  (i*.  e.  around  that  great  circle  of  the  earth,  in 
which,  at  the  moment  the  sun  is  in  the  horizon,)  little  or  no  refracted 
light  may  reach  the  moon.^  Supposing  that  circle  partly  clouded  and 
partly  clear,  patches  of  red  light  corresponding  to  the  clear  portions  will 
be  thrown  into  the  umbra,  and  may  give  rise  to  various  and  changeable 
distributions  of  light  on  the  eclipsed  disc;'  while,  if.  entirely  clear,  the 
eclipse  will  be  remarkable  for  the  conspicuousness  of  the  moon  during 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  immersion  in  the  umbra.' 

■  As  in  the  eclipses  of  June  5,  1620,  April  25,  1642.    Lalande,  Ast.  1769. 

*  As  in  the  eclipse  of  Oct.  13,  1837,  observed  by  the  author. 

'  As  in  that  of  March  19,  1848,  when  the  moon  is  described  as  giving  "  good  light*' 
daring  more  than  an  hour  after  its  total  immersion,  and  some  persons  even  doubted 
US  being  eclipsed.    'Notices  of  R.  Ast.  Soc.  viii.  p.  132.) 
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(425.)  Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  earth,  the  cone  of  its  U7nhra 
always  projects  far  beyond  the  moon ;  so  that,  if,  at  the  time  of  a  lunar 
eclipse,  the  moon's  path  be  properly  directed,  it  is  sure  to  pass  through 
the  ufnlfra.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case  in  solar  eclipses.  It  so 
happens,  from  the  adjustment  of  the  size  and  distance  of  the  moon,  that 
the  extremity  of  her  umbra  always  falls  near  the  earth,  but  sometimes 
attains  and  sometimes  falls  short  of  its  surface.  In  the  former  case 
(represented  in  the  lower  figure  art.  420)  a  black  spot,  surrounded  by  a 
fainter  shadow,  is  formed,  beyond  which  there  is  no  eclipse  on  any  part 
of  the  earth,  but  within  which  there  may  be  either  a  total  or  partial  one, 
as  the- spectator  is  within  the  um^a  or  penumbra.  When  the  apex  of 
the  umbra  falls  on  the  surface,  the  moon  at  that  point  will  appear,  for  an 
instant,  to  just  cover  the  sun ;  but,  when  it  falls  short,  there  will  be  no 
total  eclipse  on  any  part  of  the  earth ;  but  a  spectator,  situated  in  or  near 
the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  cone,  will  see  the  whole  of  the  moon 
on  the  sun,  although  not  large  enough  to  cover  it,  t.  e.  he  will  witness  an 
annular  eclipse. 

(426.)  Owing  to  a  remarkable  enough  adjustment  of  the  periods  in 
which  the  moon's  tynodical  revolution,  and  that  of  her  nodes,  are  per- 
formed, eclipses  return  after  a  certain  period,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
order  and  of  the  same  magnitude.  For  223  of  the  moon's  mean  synodi- 
cal  revolutions,  or  lunations,  as  they  arc  called,  will  be  found  to  occupy 
6585-32  days^  and  nineteen  complete  synodical  revolutions  of  the  node  to 
occupy  6585-78.  The  difference  in  the  mean  position  of  the  node,  then, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  223  lunations,  is  nearly  insensible;,  so  that 
a  recurrence  of  all  eclipses  within  that  interval  must  take  place.  Accord- 
ingly, this  period  of  223  lunations,  or  eighteen  years  and  ten  days,  is  a 
very  important  one  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  earliest  astronomers,  the  regular  return 
of  eclipses  having  been  known  as  a  physical  fact  for  ages  before  their 
exact  theory  was  understood.  In  this  period  there  occur  ordinarily  70 
eclipses^  29  of  the  moon  and  41  of  the  sun,  visible  in  some  part  of  the 
earth.  Seven  eclipses  of  either  sun  or  moon  at  most,  and  two  at  least 
(both  of  the  sun,)  may  occur  in  a  year. 

(427.)  The  commencement,  duration,  and  magnitude  of  a  lunar  eclipse 
are  much  more  easily  calculated  than  those  of  a  solar,  being  independent 
of  the  position  of  the  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  same  as  if 
viewed  from  its  centre.  The  common  centre  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra 
lies  always  in  the  ecliptic,  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  the  path 
described  by  the  moon  in  passing  through  it  is  its  true  orbit  as  it  stands 
at  the  moment  of  the  full  moon.     In  this  orbit,  its  position,  at  every 
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iustaiit,  is  knowD  from  the  luuar  tables  and  ephetnetjs;  and  all  we  have, 
therefore,  to  ascertain,  is,  the  niomefU  when  the  distance  between  the 
moon's  centre  and  the  centre  of  the  shadow  b  exactly  eqaal  to  the  sdiii 
of  the  seinidianieters  of  the  moon  and  penum^ray  or  of  the  moon  and 
umifray  to  know  when  it  enlers  upon  and  leaves  them  respectively.  No 
lunar  eclipse  can  take  place,  if,  at  the  moment  of  the  full  moon,  the  sun 
be  at  a  greater  angular  distance  from  the  node  of  the  moon's  orbit  than 
11*^  21',  meaning  by  an  eclipse  the  inmersion  of  any  part  of  the  moon  in 
the  umbra,  as  its  contact  with  the  penumbra  Cannot  be  observed  (see  note 
to  art.  421). 

(428.)  The  dimensions  of  the  shadow^  at  the  place  where  it  crosses  the 
moon's  path,  require  us  to  know  the  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the 
time.  These  are  variable;  but  are  calculated  and  set  down,  as  well  as 
their  semidiameters,  for  every  day,  in  the  ephemeris,  so  that  none  of  the 
data  are  wanting.  The  sun's  distance  is  easily  calculated  from  its  elliptic 
orbit;  but  the  moon's  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
gressive motion  of  the  axis  of  the  lunar  orbit.  (Art.  409.) 

(429.)  The  physical  constitution  of  the  moon  is  better  known  to  ub 
than  that  of  any  other  heavenly  body.  By  the  aid  of  telescopes,  we 
discern  inequalities  in  its  surface  which  can  be  no  other  than  mountains 
and  valleys, — for  this  plain  reason,  we  see  the  shadows  cast  by  the  former 
in  the  exact  proportion  as  to  length  which  they  ought  to  have,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  inclination  of  the  sun's  rays  to  that  part  of  the 
moon's  surface  on  which  they  stand.  The  convex  outline  of  the  limb 
turned  towards  the  sun  is  always  circular,  and  very  nearly  smooth ;  bat 
the  opposite  border  of  the  enlightened  part,  which  (were  the  moon  a  per- 
fect sphere)  ought  to  be  an  exact  and  sharply  defined  ellipse,  is  always 
observed  to  be  extremely  ragged,  and  indented  with  deep  recesses  and  pro- 
minent points.  The  mountains  near  this  edge  cast  long  black  shadows, 
as  they  should  evidently  do,  when  we  consider  that  the  sun  is  in  the  act 
of  rising  or  setting  to  the  parts  of  the  moon  so  circumstanced.  But  as 
the  enlightened  edge  advances  beyond  them,  t.  e.  as  the  sun  to  them  gains 
altitude,  their  shadows  shorten ;  and  at  the  full  moon,  when  all  the  light 
faXis  in  our  line  of  sight,  no  shadows  are  seen  on  any  part  of  her  surface. 
From  micrometrical  measures  of  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  the  more 
conspicuous  mountains,  taken  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
the  heights  of  many  of  them  have  been  calculated.  Messrs.  Beer  and 
Maedler  in  their  elaborate  work,  entitled  <'  Der  Mond,^  have  given  a  list 
of  heights  resulting  from  such  mensurements,  for  no  less  than  1095  lunar 
mountains,  among  which  occur  all  degrees  of  elevation  up  to  3569  toiacs, 
(21^823  British  feet),  or  about  1400  feet  higher  than  Chimborazo  in  the 
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Andes.  The  existence  of  such  raquntains  is  further  corroborated  by  their 
appearance,  as  small  points  or  islands  of  light  beyond  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  enlightened  part,  which  are  their  tops  catching  the  snn-beams 
before  the  intermediate  plain,  and  which,  as  the  light,  advances,  at  length 
connect  themselves  with  it,  and  appear  as  prominences  from  the  general 
edge. 

(430.)  The  generality  of  the  lunar  mountains  present  a  striking  uQi« 
formity  and  singularity  of  aspect.  They  are  wonderfully  numerous, 
especially  towards  the  Southern  portion  of  the  disc,  occupying  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  surface,  and  almost  universally  of  an  exactly  circu- 
lar or  cup-shaped  form,  foreshortened^  however,  into  ellipses  towards  the 
limb ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part  flat  bottoms  within,  from 
which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical  hill.  They  offer,  in  short,  in 
its  highest  perfection,  the  true  volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi 
Phlegrsei '  or  the  Puy  de  D6me,  but  with  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
viz. :  that  the  bottoms  of  many  of  the  craters  are  very  deeply  depressed 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  moon,  the  internal  depth  being  often 
twice  or  three  times  the  external  height.  In  some  of  the  principal  ones, 
decisive  marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  arising  from  successive  deposits 
of  ejected  matter,  and  evident  indications  of  lava  currents  streaming 
outwards  in  all  directions,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  powerful  telescopes. 
(See  PI.  V.  fig.  2.')  In  Lord  Rosse's  magnificent  reflector,  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is  seen  to  be  strewed  with  blocks 
not  visible  in  inferior  telescopes,  while  the  exterior  of  another  (Aristillus)  * 
is  all  hatched  over  with  deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its  centre.  What  is, 
moreover,  extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon  is,  that,  although 
nothing  having  the  character  of  seas  can  be  traced,  (for  the  dusky  spots, 
which  are  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  examined,  present  appear- 
ances incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  deep  water,)  yet  there  are 
large  regions  perfectly  level,  and  apparently  of  a  decided  alluvial  eha* 
racter. 

(431.)  The  moon  has  no  clouds,  nor  any  other  decisive  indications  of 
an  atmosphere.  Were  there  any,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  perceived  in  the 
oecult-ations  of  stars  and  the  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses,  as  well  as  in 
a  great  variety  of  other  phsenomena.  The  moon's  diameter,  for  example, 
as  measured  niicrometrically,  and  as  estimated  by  the  interval  between 
the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  a  star  in  an  occultation,  ought  to  ' 
differ  by  twice  the  horizontal  refraction  at  the  moon's  surface.     No  appru- 

'  ?ee  Brei»lak*8  map  of  the  environs  of  Naples,  and  Desmarest's  of  Auvergne. 
*  From  a  drawing  laken  with  a  reflector  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  (A.) 
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ciable  difference  being  perceived,  we^are  entitled  to  conclude  the  non- 
existence of  any  atmosphere  dense  enough  to  cause  a  refraction  of  1"  t.  «. 
having  one  1980th  part  of  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  a 
solar  eclipse,  the  existence  of  any  sensible  refracting  atmosphere  in  the 
moon,  would  enable  us  to  trace  the  limb  of  the  latter  beyond  the  cusps, 
externally  to  the  sun's  disc,  by  a  narrow^  hut  hriUiant  line  of  light, 
extending  to  some  distance  along  its  edge.  No  such  phsenomenon  is 
seen.  Very  faint  stars  ought  to  be  extinguished  before  occultation,  were 
any  appreciable  amount  of  vapour  suspended  near  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  when  occulted  at  the  bright  edge,  indeed,  the 
light  of  the  moon  extinguishes  small  stars,  and  even  at  the  dark  limb, 
the  glare  in  the  sky  caused  by  the  near  presence  of  the  moon,  renders 
the  occultation  of  very  minute  stars  unobservable.  But  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  total  lunar  eclipse,  st^rs  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  magni- 
tude are  seen  to  come  up  to  the  limb,  and  undergo  sudden  extinction  as 
well  as  those  of  greater  brightness.'  Hence,  the  climate  of  the  moon 
must  be  very  extraordinary;  the  alternation  being  that  of  unmitigated 
and  burning  sunshine  fiercer  than  an  equatorial  noon,  continued  for  a 
whole  fortnight,  and  the  keenest  severity  of  frost,  far  exceeding  that  of 
our  polar  winters,  for  an  equal  time.  Suoh  a  disposition  of  things  mast 
produce  a  constant  transfer  of  whatever  moisture  may  exist  on  its  surface, 
from  the  point  beneath  the  sun  to  that  opposite,  by  distillation  tn  vacuo 
after  the  manner  of  tlie  little  instrument  called  a  cryophorus.  The  con- 
sequence must  be  absolute  aridity  below  the  vertical  sun,  constant  accre- 
tion of  hoar  frost  in  the  opposite  region,  and,  perhaps,  a  narrow  zone  of 
running  water  at  the  borders  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere.'  It  is 
possible,  then,  that  evaporation  on  the  one  hand,  and  condensation  on  the 
other,  may  to  a  certain  extent  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  temperature, 
and  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  both  climates;  but  this  process, 
.which  would  imply  the  continual  generation  and  destruction  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  aqueous  vapour,  must,  in  conformity  with  what  has  been  said 
above  of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 

(432.)  Though  the  surface  of  the  full  moon  exposed  to  us,  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  much  heated, — possibly  to  a  degree  much  exceeding  that  of 
boiling  water, —  yet  yi^feel  no  heat  from  it,  and  even  in  the  focus  of  large 
reflectors,  it  fails  to  affect  the  thermometer.  No  doubt,  therefore,  its  heat 
(conformably  to  what  has  been  observed  of  that  of  bodies  heated  below 
the  point  of  luminosity)  is  much  more  readily  absorbed  in  traversing 
transparent  media  than  direct  solar  heat,  and  is  extinguished  in  the  upper 

*  As  obterved  by  myielf  in  the  eclipee  of  Oct.  13,  1837. 

•  So  in  ed.  of  1833. 
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regions  of  our  atmosphere,  never  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  all. 
Some  probahility  is  given  to  this  'bj  the  tendetu^  to  disappearance 
of  clouds  under  the  fvU  moan,  a  meteorological  /aoi,  (for  as  such  we 
think  it  fully  entitled  to  rank*)  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  seek  a  cause, 
and  for  which  no  other  rational  explanation  seems  to  offer.  As  for  any 
other  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather,  we  have  no  decisive  evidence 
in  its  favour. 

(433.)  A  circle  of  one  second  in  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon,  contains  about  a  square  mile.  Telescopes,  there- 
fore, must  yet  be  greatly  improved,  before  we  could  expect  to  see  signs  of 
inhabitants,  as  manifested  by  edifices  or  by  changes  on  the  surface  of  the 
Roil.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that,  owing  to  the  small  density 
of  the  materials  of  the  moon,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  gravitation  of 
bodies  on  her  surface,  muscular  force  would  there  go  six  times  as  far  iu 
overcoming  the  weight  of  materials  aa  on  the  earth.  Owing  to  the  want 
of  air,  however,  it  seems  impossible  that  Any  form  of  life,  analogous  to 
those  on  earth,  can  subsist  there.  No  appearance  indicating  vegetation, 
or  the  slightest  variation  of  surface,  which  can,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  be 
ascribed  to  change  of  season,  can  any  where  be  discerned. 

(434.)  The  lunar  summer  and  winter  arise,  in  fact,  from  the  rotation 
of  the  moon  on  its  own  axis,  the  period  of  which  rotation  is  exactly  equal 
to  its  sidereal  revolution  about  the  earthy  and  is  performed  in  a  plane  1^ 
80'  11"  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  whose  ascending  node  is  always  precisely 
coincident  with  the  descending  node  of  the  lunar  orbit.  So  that  the  axis 
of  rotation  describes  a  conical  surface  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in 
one  revolution  of  the  node.  The  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  two  rota- 
tions, that  about  the  axis  and  that  about  the  earth,  which  at  first  sight 
would  seem  perfectly  distinct,  has  been  asserted  (but  we  think  somewhat 
too  hastily')  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  general  laws  to  be  explained  here- 
after. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  cause  why  we  always  see  the  same  face 
of  the  moon,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  other  side. 

(435.)  The  moon's  rotation  on  her  axis  is  uniform;  but  sirice  her 
motion  in  her  orbit  (like  that  of  the  sun)  is  not  so,  we  are  enabled  to 
look  a  few  degrees  round  the  equatorial  parts  of  her  visible  border,  on  the 
eastern  or  western  side,  according  to  circumstances  \  or,  in  other  words, 
the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  moon  fluctuates  a  little  in  its 
position,  from  its  mean  or  average  intersection  with  her  surface,  to  the 

*  From  my  own  observation,  made  quite  independently  of  any  knowledge  of  each 
a  tendency  having  been  observed  by  others.  Humboldt,  however,  in  his  personal  nar- 
rative, speaks  of  it  as  well  known  to  the  pilots  and  seamen  of  Spanish  America :  ae« 
note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  (A.) 

•  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  175,  p.  192. 
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east  or  westward.  And,  moreover,  since  the  axis  about  which  she  revolws 
is  neither  exactly  perpendicular  to  her  orbit,  nor  holds  an  inyariable  diieo> 
tdon  in  space,  her  poles  come  alternately  into  view  for  a  small  space  at  the 
edges  of  her  disc.  These  phenomena  are  known  by  the  name  of  librations 
In  consequence  of  these  two  distinct  kinds  of  libration,  the  same  identi- 
cal point  of  the  moon's  sur&ce  is  not  always  the  centre  of  her  disc,  and 
we  therefore  get  sight  of  a  zone  of  a  few  degrees  in  breadth  on  all  sides 
of  the  border,  beyond  an  exact  hemisphere. 

(436.)  If  there  be  inhabitants  in  the  moon,  the  earth  must  present  to 
them  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  a  moon  of  nearly  2^  degrees  in 
diameter,  exhibiting  phases  complementary  to  those  which  we  see  the 
moon  to  do,  but  immofoeahly  fijxd  in  their  sky,  (or,  at  least,  changing  its 
apparent  place  only  by  the  small  amount  of  the  libration,)  while  the  stars 
must  seem  to  pass  slowly  beside  and  behind  it.  It  will  appear  clouded 
with  variable  spots,  and  belted  with  equatorial  and  tropical  zones  conres- 
ponding  to  our  trade-winds ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  their  per- 
petual change,  the  outlines  of  our  continents  and  seas  can  ever  be  clearly 
discerned.  During  a  solar  eclipse,  the  earth's  atmosphere  will  become 
visible  as  a  narrow,  but  bright  luminous  ring  of  a  ruddy  colour,  where  it 
rests  on  the  earth,  gradually  passing  into  faint  blue,  encircling  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  dark  disc  of  the  earth,  the  remainder  being  dark  and  rugged 
with  clouds. 

(437.)  The  best  charts  of  the  lunar  surface  are  those  of  Cassini,  of 
Kussel  (engraved  from  drawings,  made  by  the  aid  of  a  seven  feet  reflect- 
ing telescope,)  the  seleno-topographical  charts  of  Lohrmann,  and  the  very 
elaborate  projection  of  Beer  and  Maedler  accompanying  their  work 
already  cited.*  Madame  Witte,  a  Hanoverian  lady,  has  recently  suo- 
*oeeded  in  producing  from  her  own  observations,  aided  by  Maedlar's 
sharts,  more  than  one  complete  modd  of  the  whole  visible  lunar  hemi- 
sphere, of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the  result  of  incredible  diligence  and 
assiduity.  Single  craters  have  also  been  modelled  on  a  large  scale,  both 
by  her  and  Mr.  Nasmyth.  [Still  more  recently  (1851)  photography  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  the  exact  delineation  of  the  lunar  surface  by 
Mr.  Whipple,  using  for  the  purpose  the  great  Fraunhofer  equatorial  of 
the  Observatory  at  Cambridge,  U.  S.] 

*  The  representations  of  Hevelins  in  his  Selenographia,  though  not  without  great 
merit  at  the  time,  and  fine  specimens  of  his  own  engraving,  are  now  become  antiquated. 
Additional  Note  on  Art,  432. 

M.  Arago  has  shown,  from  a  comparison  of  rain,  registered  as  having  fallen  during 
a  long  period,  (hat  a  slight  preponderance  in  respect  of  quantity  falls  near  the  new 
Moon  over  (hat  which  falls  near  the  full.  This  would  be  a  natural  and  neceasary  coo- 
sequence  of  a  preponderance  of  a  cloudless  sky  about  the  full,  and  forms,  therefore, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  meteorological  fact. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  TERRESTRIAL  GRAVITY. — OF  THE  LAW  OF  UNIVERSAL  GRAVITA- 
TION.—  PATHS  OF  projectiles;  apparent  —  REAL  —  THE  MOON 
RETAINED  IN  HER  ORBIT  BY  GRAVITY. — ITS  LAW  OF  DIMINUTION. — 
LAWS  OF  ELLIPTIC  MOTION.  —  ORBIT  OF  THE  EARTH  ROUND  THE  SUN 
IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THESE  LAWS.  —  MASSES  OF  THE  EARTH  AND 
SUN  COMPARED. — DENSITY  OF  THE  SUN. — FORCE  OF  GRAVITY  AT  ITS 
SURFACE. — ^DISTURBING  EFFECT  OF  THE  SUN  ON  THE  MOON'S  MOTION. 

(438.)  The  reader  has  now  been  made  acqaainted  with  the  chief  phe- 
nomena of  the  motions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  and  of  the 
moon  aboat  the  earth. — We  come  next  to  speak  of  the  physical  caase 
which  maintains  and  perpetuates  these  motions,  and  causes  the  massive 
bodies  so  revolving  to  deviate  continually  from  the  directions  they  would 
naturally  seek  to  follow,  in  pursuance  of  the  first  law  of  motion,'  and 
bend  their  courses  into  curves  concave  to  their  centres. 

(439.)  Whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  metaphysical 
writers  to  reason  away  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  and  fritter  it 
down  into  the  unsatisfactory  relation  of  habitual  sequence,'  it  is  certain 
that  the  conception  of  some  more  real  and  intimate  connection  is  quite  as 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  human  mind  as  that  of  the  existence  of  an 
external  world,  —  the  vindication  of  whose  reality  has  (strange  to  say) 
been  regarded  as  an  achievement  of  no  common  merit  in  the  annals  of 
this  branch  of  philosophy.  It  is  our  own  immediate  consciousness  of 
effoTtj  when  we  exert  force  to  put  matter  in  motion,  or  to  oppose  and  neu- 
tralize force,  which  gives  us  this  internal  conviction  of  power  and  causur- 

'  Princip.  Lex.  i. 

•  See  Brown  "  On  Caase  and  Effect,"  —  a  work  (»f  great  acuteness  and  subtlety  of 
reisonin^i;  on  some  points,  but  in  which  the  whole  train  of  argument  is  vitiated  by  oii^ 
enirmous  oversight;  the  omission,  namely,  of  a  dislintt  and  immediate  personal  con- 
9ciauenet8  of  eatmatum  in  his  enumeration  of  that  iequence  of  eventi,  by  which  the 
Toiition  of  the  mind  is  made  to  terminate  in  the  motion  of  material  objects.  I  mean 
the  consciousness  of  efort^  accompanied  wiih  intention  therehy  to  accomplish  an  end, 
as  a  thine  entirely  distinct  from  mere  desire  or  volition  on  the  one  hnnd,  and  from  mero 
spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles  on  the  other.  Brown,  3d  edit.  Edin.  1818,  p.  47. 
(Note  to  edition  of  1833.) 
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iion  80  far  as  it  refers  to  the  material  world,  aod  compels  us  to  believe 
that  whenever  we  see  material  objects  put  in  motion  from  a  state  of  rest, 
or  deflected  from  their  rectilinear  paths  and  changed  in  tl^ir  velocities  if 
already  in  motion,  it  is  .in  consequence  of  such  an  EFFORT  someluns  j 
exerted,  though  not  accompanied  with  our  consciousness.  That  such  an  I 
effort  should  be  exerted  with  success  through  an  interposed  space,  is  no 
more  difficult  to  conceive,  than  that  our  hand  should  communicate  motion 
to  a  stone,  with  which  it  is  deTnonstrahly  not  in  contact, 

(440.)  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  when  raised  into  tlie 
air  and  quietly  abandoned,  descend  to  the  earth's  sur&ce  in  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  They  are  therefore  urged  thereto  by  a  force  or  effort,  which 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  regard  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  a  cofuctbitf- 
ness  and  a  tcill  existing  somewhere^  though  beyond  our  power  to  trace, 
which  force  we  term  gravity ^  and  whose  tendency  or  direction,  as  ani- 
versal  experience  teaches,  is  towards  the  earth's  centre;  or  rather,  to 
speak  strictly,  with  reference  to  its  spheroidal  figure,  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  still  water.  But  if  we  cast  a  body  obliquely  into  the  air,  this 
tendency,  though  not  extingubhed  or  diminished,  is  materially  modified 
in  its  ultimate  effect.  The  upward  impetus  we  give  the  stone  is,  it  is 
true,  after  a  time  destroyed,  and  a  downward  one  communicated  to  it, 
which  ultimately  brings  it  to  the  surface,  where  it  is  opposed  in  its  fur^ 
ther  progress,  and  brought  to  rest.  But  all  the  while  it  has  been  conti- 
nually deflected  or  bent  aside  from  its  rectilinear  progress,  and  made  to 
describe  a  curved  line  concave  to  the  earth's  centre ;  and  having  a  highest 
point,  vertex^  or  apogee,  just  as  the  moon  has  in  its  orbit,  where  the  direo* 
tion  of  its  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius. 

(441.)  When  the  stone  which  we  fling  obliquely  upwards  meets  and  is 
stopped  in  its  descent  by  the  earth's  surface,  its  motion  is  not  totoards  the 
centre,  but  inclined  to  the  earth's  radius  at  the  same  angle  as  when  it 
quitted  our  hand.  As  we  are  sure  that,  if  not  stopped  by  the  resistance 
of  the  earth,  it  would  continue  to  descend,  and  that  obliquely,  what  pre- 
sumption, we  may  ask,  is  there  that  it  would  ever  reach  the  centre  towards 
which  its  motion,  in  no  part  of  its  visible  course,  was  ever  directed? 
What  reason  have  we  to  believe  that  it  might  not  rather  circulate  round 
it,  as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth,  returning  again  to  the  point  it  set 
out  from,  after  completing  an  elliptic  orbit  of  which  the  earth's  centre 
occupies  the  lower  focus  ?  And  if  so,  b  it  not  reasonable  to  imagine  that 
the  same  force  of  gravity  may  (since  we  know  that  it  is  exerted  at  all 
accessible  heights  above  the  surface,  and  even  in  the  highest  regions  of 
the  atmosphere)  extend  as  far  as  60  radii  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  moon  ? 
and  may  not  thb  be  the  power, — for  some  power  there  must  be, — which 
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deflects  her  at  everj  instant  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  and  keeps  her 
Id  the  elliptic  path  which  experience  teaches  us  she  actually  pursues  f 

(442.)  If  a  stone  be  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  a  string  it  will  stretch 
the  string  by  a  centrifugal  force,  which,  if  the  speed  of  rotation  be  suffi- 
ciently increased,  will  at  length  break  the  string,  and  let  the  stone  escape. 
However  strong  the  string,  it  may,  by  a  sufficient  rotary  velocity  of  the 
Btone,  be  brought  to  the  utmost  tension  it  will  bear  without  breaking;  and 
if  we  know  what  weight  it  is  capable  of  carrying,  the  velocity  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  easily  calculated.     Suppose,  now,  a  string  to  connect 
the  earth's  centre  with  a  weight  at  its  surface,  whose  strength  should  be 
just  sufficient  to  sustain  that  weight  suspended  from  it.     Let  us,  however, 
for  a  moment  imagine  gravity  to  have  no  existence,  and  that  the  weight 
is  made  to  revolve  with  the  limiting  velocity  which  that  string  can  barely 
counteract :  then  will  its  tension  be  just  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  re- 
volving body;  and  any  power  which  should  continually  urge  the  bcxiy 
towards  the  centre  with  a  force  equal  to  its  weight  would  perform  the 
office,  and  might  supply  the  place  of  the  string,  if  divided.     Divide  it 
then,  and  in  its  place  let  gravity  act,  and  the  body  will  circulffte  as  before ; 
its  tendency  to  the  centre,  or  its  weight,  being  just  balanced  by  its  centri- 
fugal force.     Knowing  the  radius  of  the  earth,  we  can  calculate  by  the 
principles  of  mechanics  the  periodical  time  in  which  a  body  so  balanced 
must  circulate  to  keep  it  up;  and  this  appears  to  be  1^  23"*  22'. 

(443.)  If  we  make  tlie  same  calculation  for  a  body  at  the  distance  of 
tlie  moon,  supposing  its  weight  or  gravity  the  same  as  at  the  earth's 
surface  J  we  shall  find  the  period  required  to  be  lO"*  45"  30».  The  actual 
period  of  the  moon's  revolution,  however,  is  27*  7*"  43"» ;  and  hence  it  is 
clear  that  the  moon's  velocity  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  sustain  it  against 
such  a  power,  supposing  it  to  revolve  in  a  circle,  or  neglecting  (for  the 
present)  the  slight  ellipticity  of  its  orbit.  In  order  that  a  body  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon  (or  the  moon  itself)  should  be  capable  of  keeping 
its  distance  from  the  earth  by  the  outward  effort  of  its  centrifagal  force, 
while  yet  its  time  of  revolution  should  be  what  the  moon's  actually  is, 
it  will  appear  *  that  gravity,  instead  of  being  as  intense  as  at  the  surface, 
would  require  to  be  very  nearly  3600  times  less  energetic ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  its  intensity  is  so  enfeebled  by  the  remoteness  of  the  body  on 
irhich  it  acts,  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  in  it,  in  the  same  time,  only 
ij^^th  part  of  the  motion  which  it  would  impart  to  the  same  mass  of 
matter  at  the  earth's  surface. 

(444.)  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth's  centre  is  a  very  little 
less  than  sixty  times  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  surface,  and 
•  Newton,  Princip.  b.  i.,  Prop.  4.,  Cor.  2. 
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3600  :  1  :  :  60'  i  V;  so  that  the  proportion  in  which  we  must  admit  the 
earth's  gravity  to  be  enfeebled  at  the  moon's  distance,  if  it  be  reallj  the 
force  which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  must  be  (at  least  in  this  par- 
ticular instance)  that  of  ihe  squares  of  the  distances  at  which  it  is  oom- 
pared.  Now,  in  such  a  diminution  of  energy  with  increase  of  distaoce, 
there  is  nothing  prima  facie  inadmissible.  Emanations  from  a  centre, 
'  such' as  light  and  heat,  do  really  diminish  in  intensity  by  increase  of  dis- 
tance, and  in  this  identical  proportion ;  and  though  we  cannot  certainly 
argue  much  from  this  analogy,  yet  we  do  see  that  the  power  of  maguetie 
and  electric  attractions  and  repulsions  is  actually  enfeebled  by  distance, 
and  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  simple  proportion  of  the  increased 
distances.  The  argument,  therefore,  stands  thus :  —  On  the  one  hand. 
Gravity  is  a  real  power,  of  whose  agency  we  have  daily  experience.  We 
know  that  it  extends  to  the  greatest  accessible  heights,  and  far  beyond ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  drawing  a  line  at  any  particular  height,  and 
there  asserting  that  it  must  cease  entirely;  though  we  have  analogies  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  its  energy  may  diminish  as  we  ascend  to  great  heights 
from  the  surftce,  such  as  that  of  the  moon.  On  the  other  hand  we  ar« 
sure  the  moon  is  urged  towards  the  earth  by  some  power  which  retainit 
her  in  her  orbit,  and  that  the  intensity  of  this  power  is  such  as  would 
correspond  to  a  gravity,  diminished  in  the  proportion  —  otherwise  not 
improbable  —  of  the  squares  of  the  distances.  Jf  gravity  be  not  that 
power,  there  must  exist  some  other;  and,  besides  this,  gravity  must 
cease  at  some  inferior  level,  or  the  nature  of  the  moon  must  be  different 
from  that  of  ponderable  matter;  —  for  if  not,  it  would  be  urged  by  both 
powers,  and  therefore  too  much  urged  and  forced  inwards  from  her  path. 

(445.)  It  is  on  such  an  argument  that  Newton  is  understood  to  have 
rested,  in  the  first  instance,  and  provisionally,  his  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, which  may  be  thus  abstractly  stated : — "  Every  particle  of  matter 
in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle,  with  a  force  directly  propor* 
tioned  to  the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  them.''  In  this  abstract  and  general  form, 
however,  the  proposition  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  before  us.  The 
earth  and  moon  are  not  mere  particles,  but  great  spherical  bodies,  and  to 
such  the  general  law  does  not  immediately  apply;  and,  before  we  can 
make  it  applicable,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  force 
with  which  a  congeries  of  particles,  constituting  a  solid  mass  of  any 
assigned  figure,  will  attract  another  such  collection  of  material  atoms. 
This  problem  is  one  purely  dynamical,  and,  in  this  its  general  form,  is 
of  extreme  difficulty.  Fortunately  however,  for  human  knowledge,  when 
the  attracting  and  attracted  bodies  are  spheres,  it  admits  of  an  easy  and 
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direct  solution.  Newton  himself  has  shown  (Princip,  b.  i.  prop.  75) 
that,  in  that  case,  the  attraction  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  whole 
matter  of  each  sphere  were  collected  into  its  centre,  and  the  spheres  were 
siDgle  particles  there  placed ;  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  general  law  applies 
in  its  strict  wording.  The  effect  of  the  trifling  deviation  of  the  earth 
from  a  spherical  form  is  of  too  minnte  an  order  to  need  attention  at  pre- 
sent.    It  is,  however,  perceptible,  and  may  be  hereafter  noticed.        * 

(446.)  The  next  step  in  the  Newtonian  argument  is  one  which  divests 
the  law  of  gravitation  of  its  provisional  character,  as  derived  from  a  loose 
and  superficial  consideration  of  the  lunar  orbit  as  a  circle  described  with  an 
average  or  mean  velocity,  and  elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  general  and  pri- 
mordial relation  by  proving  its  applicability  to  the  state  of  existing  nature 
in  all  its  circumstances.  This  step  consists  in  demonstrating,  as  he  has 
done '  (JPrincip.  i.  17.  i.  75.),  that,  under  the  influence  of  such  an  attract- 
ive force  mutually  urging  two  spherical  gravitating  bodies  towards  each 
other,  they  will  each,  when  moving  in  each  other's  neighbourhood,  be 
deflected  into  an  orbit  concave  towards  the  other,  and  describe,  one  about 
the  other  regarded  as  fixed,  or  both  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity, 
curves  whose  forms  are  limited  to  those  figures  known  in  geometry  by  the 
general  name  of  conio  sections.  It  will  depend,  he  shows,  in  any  assigned 
case,  upon  the  particular  circumstances  or  velocity,  distance,  and  direction, 
which  of  these  curves  shall  be  described,  —  whether  an  ellipse,  a  circle,  a 
parabohi,  or  an  hyperbola ;  but  one  or  other  it  must  be ;  and  any  one  of 
any  degree  of  excentricity  it  jnay  be,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  point  to  which  the  motion  is  referred, 
whether  it  be  the  centre  of  one  of  the  spheres,  or  their  common  centre  of 
gra^ty,  will  of  necessity  be  the  ^bciM  of  the  conic  section  described.  He 
shows,  furthermore  (^Prmdp.  i.  1.),  that,  in  every  case,  the  ang^ilar  velo" 
city  with  which  the  line  joining  their  centres  moves,  must  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  their  mutual  distance,  and  that  equal  areas 
of  the  curves  described  will  be  swept  over  by  their  line  of  junction  in 
equal  times. 

(447.)  All  this  is  in  conformity  with  what  we  have  stated  of  the  solar 

'  We  refer  for  these  fundamental  propositions,  as  a  point  of  duty,  to  the  immorthl 
work  in  which  they  were  first  propounded.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  this  volume,  to 
go  into  these  investigations :  even  did  our  limits  permit,  it  would  be  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  our  plan  :  a  general  idea,  however,  of  their  conduct  will  be  given  in  the  next 
chspter.  We  trust  thai  the  careful  and  attentive  study  of  the  Principia  in  its  original 
form  will  never  be  laid  aside,  whatever  be  the  improvements  of  the  modern  analysis 
as  respects  facility  of  calculation  and  expression.  From  no  other  quarter  can  a  thorough 
and  complete  comprehension  of  the  mechanism  of  our  system,  (so  far  as  the  immedi- 
ate scope  of  that  work,)  be  anything  like  so  well,  and  we  may  add  so  easily  obtained. 
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and  luDar  movemeDta.  Their  orbits  are  ellipses,  but  of  difTerent  degrees 
of  ezcentricitj ;  and  this  circumstance  already  indicates  the  general  appli- 
cability of  the  principles  in  question. 

(448.)  But  here  we  have  already,  by  a  natural  and  ready  implicadoa 
(such  is  always  the  progress  of  generalization)^  taken  a  further  and  mast 
important  step,  almost  unperceived.  We  have  extended  the  action  of 
gravity  to  the  case  of  the  earth  and  sun,  to  a  distance  immensely  greater 
than  that  of  the  moon,  and  to  a  body  apparently  quite  of  a  different 
nature  from  either.  Are  we  justified  in  this  ?  or,  at  all  events,  are  there 
no  modifications  introduced  by  the  change  of  data,  if  not  into  the  general 
expressJQPi  <^t  least  into  the  particular  interpretation,  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation^VNow,  the  moment  we  come  to  numbers,  an  obvious  incongraity 
strikes  us.  When  we  calculate,  as  above,  from  the  known  distance  of  the 
sun  (art.  857),  and  from  the  period  in  which  the  earth  circulates  about  it 
(art.  305),  what  must  be  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  latter  by  which  the 
sun's  attraction  is  balanced,  (and  which,  therefore,  becomes  an  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  sun's  attractive  energy  as  exerted  on  the  earth,)  we  find  it  to 
be  immensely  greater  than  would  suffice  to  counteract  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion on  an  equal  body  at  that  distance — ^greater  in  the  high  proportion  of 
B54936  to  1.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  the  earth  be  retiuned  in  its  orbit 
about  the  sun  by  solar  attractions  conformable  in  its  rate  of  diminution 
with  the  general  law,  this  force  must  be  no  less  than  354936  times  more 
intense  than  what  the  earth  would  be  capable  of  exerting,  cseteris  paribus^ 
at  an  equal  distance. 

(449.)  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  from  this  result  ?  Simply 
this, —  that  the  sun  attracts  as  a  collection  of  354936  earths  occupying 
its  place  would  do^  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  sun  contains  354936  tilbea 
the  mass  or  quantity  of  ponderable  matter  that  the  earth  consists  of.  Nor 
let  this  conclusion  startle  us.  We  have  only  to  recall  what  has  been 
already  shown  (in  art.  358)  of  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  this  magnifi- 
cent body,  to  perceive  that,  in  assigning  to  it  so  vast  a  mass,  we  are  not 
outstepping  a  reasonable  proportion.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  compare 
its  mass  with  its  bulk,  we  find  its  density*  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  earth, 
being  no  more  than  0'2543.  So  that  it  must  consist,  in  reality,  of  far 
lighter  materials,  especially  when  we  consider  the  force  under  which  its 
central  parts  must  be  condensed.  This  consideration  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  an  intense  heat  prevails  in  its  interior  by  which  its  elasticity 

■  The  density  of  a  material  body  is  as  the  mati  directly,  and  the  volume  inversely : 
Sance  density  of  Oi  density  of  0: :  y|2JJ^| :  1  :  0*2543  :  1. 
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is  reinforced,  and  rendered  capable  of  resisting  this  almost  inconceivable 
pressure  without  collapsing  into  smaller  dimensions. 

(450.)  This  will  be  more  distinctly  appreciated,  if  we  estimate,  as  we 
are  now  prepared  to  do,  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  sun's  surface. 

The  attraction  of  a  sphere  being  the  same  (art.  445)  as  if  its  whole 
mass  were  collected  in  its  centre,  will,  of  course,  be  ^proportional  to  the 
mass  directly,  and  the  square  of  the  distance  inversely ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  distance  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  Hence  we  conclude',  that  the 
intensities  of  solar  and  terrestrial  gravity  at  the  surfaces  of  the  two  globes 
are  in  the  proportions  of  27  9  to  1.  A  pound  of  terrestrial  matter  at  the 
Ban's  surface,  then,  would  exert  a  pressure  equal  to  what  27*9  such  pounds 
would  do  at  the  earth's.  The  efficacy  of  muscular  power  to  overcome 
weight  is  therefore  proportionally  nearly  2S  times  less  on  the  sun  than  on 
the  earth.  An  ordinary  man,  for  example,  would  not  only  be  unable  to 
sustain  his  oVn  weight  on  the  sun,  but  would  be  literally  crushed  to  atoms 
under  the  load.' 

(451.)  Henceforward,  then,  we  must  consent  to  dismiss  all  idea  of  the 
earth's  immobility,  and  transfer  that  attribute  to  the  sun,  whose  ponderous 
mass  is  calculated  to  exhaust  the  feeble  attractions  of  such  comparative 
atoms  as  the  earth  and  moon,  without  being  perceptibly  dragged  from  its 
place.  Their  centre  of  gravity  lies,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  almost 
close  to  the  centre  of  the  solar  globe,  at  an  interval  quite  imperceptible 
from  our  distance ;  and  whether  we  regard  the  earth's  orbit  as  being  per- 
formed about  the  one  or  the  other  centre  makes  no  appreciable  difference 
in  any  one  phenomenon  of  astronomy. 

(452.)  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  miUucU  gravitation  of  all  the  several 
parts  of  matter,  which  the  Newtonian  law  supposes,  that  the  earth  and 
moon,  while  in  the  act  of  revolving,  monthly,  in  their  mutual  orbits  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity,  yet  continue  to  circulate,  without  parting 
company,  in  a  greater  annual  orbit  round  the  sun.  We  may  conceive  this 
motion  by  connecting  two  unequal  balls  by  a  stick,  which,  at  their  centre 
of  gravity,  is  tied  by  a  long  string,  and  whirled  round.  Their  joint  «^5- 
tern  will  circulate  as  one  body  about  the  common  centre  to  which  the 
string  is  attached,  while  yet  they  may  go  on  circulating  round  each  other  in 
subordinate  gyrations,  as  if  the  stick  were  quite  free  from  any  such  tie, 
and  merely  hurled  through  the  air.  If  the  earth  alone,  and  not  the 
moon,  gravitated  to  the  sun,  it  would  be  dragged  away,  and  leave  the  moon 

*  Solar  gravity:  terrestrial : :  (||}^{)s  :  (nrVm  : :  27*9  :  1 ;  the  reBpectivo  radii 
of  the  sun  and  earth  being  440000,  and  4000  miles. 

*A  mass  weighing  12  stone  or  168lb8.  on  the  earth,  would  produce  a  pressure  of 
4687  lbs.  on  the  son. 
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behind  —  and  vice  versd;  but,  acting  on  both,  they  continae  together 
under  its  attraction,  just  as  the  loose  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  ooDiioae 
to  rest  upon  it.  It  is,  then,  in  strictness,  not  the  earth  or  the  moon 
which  describes  an  ellipse  around  the  sun,  but  their  common  centre  of 
gravity.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a  small,  but  very  perceptible,  monthly 
etfiiaiion  in  the  sun's  apparent  motion  as  seen  from  the  earth,  which  is 
always  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the  sun's  place.  The  moon's 
actual  path  in  its  compound  orbit  round  the  earth  and  sun  is  an  eptcycloi- 
dal  curve  intersecting  the  orbit  of  the  earth  twice  in  every  lunar  month, 
and  alternately  within  and  without  it.  But  as  there  are  not  more  than 
twelve  such  months  in  the  year,  and  as  the  total  departure  of  the  moon 
from  it  either  way  does  not  exceed  one  400th  part  of  the  radius,  this 
amounts  only  to  a  slight  undulation  upon  the  earth's  ellipse,  so  slight^ 
indeed,  that  if  drawn  in  true  proportion  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  no  eje 
unaided  by  measurement  with  compasses  would  detect  it.  Tfie  real  orbit 
of  the  moon  is  everywhere  concave  towards  the  sun. 

(453.)  Here  moreover,  t.  e.  in  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  we  have  the 
key  to  all  those  differences  from  an  exact  elliptic  movement  of  the  moon 
in  her  monthly  orbit,  which  we  have  already  noticed  (arts.  407,  409),  viz. 
to  the  retrograde  revolution  of  her  nodes;  to  the  direct  circulation  of  the 
axis  of  her  ellipse ;  and  to  all  the  other  deviations  from  the  laws  of  elliptic 
motion  at  which  we  have  further  hinted.  If  the  moon  simply  revolved 
abont  the  earth  under  the  influence  of  its  gravity,  none  of  these  pheno- 
mena would  take  place.  Its  orbit  would  be  a  perfect  ellipse,  returning 
into  itselff  and  always  lying  in  one  and  the  same  plane.  That  it  is  not  lo, 
is  a  proof  that  some  cause  disturbs  it,  and  interferes  with  the  earth's 
attraction ;  and  this  cause  is  no  other  than  the  sun's  attraction — or  rather, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  not  eqwiUy  exerted  on  the  earth. 

(454.)  Suppose  two  stones,  side  by  side,  or  otherwise  situated  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  to  be.  let  fall  together;  then,  as  gravity  accelerates 
them  equally,  they  will  retain  their  relative  positions,  and  fall  together  as 
if  they  formed  one  mass.  But  suppose  gravity  to  be  rather  more  intensely 
exerted  on  one  than  on  the  other;  then  would  that  one  be  rather  more 
accelerated  in  its  fall,  and  would  gradually  leave  the  other ;  and  thus  a 
relative  motion  between  them  would  arise  from  the  difference  of  action, 
however  slight. 

(455.)  The  sun  is  about  400  times  more  remote  than  the  moon ;  and, 
in  consequence,  while  the  moon  describes  her  monthly  orbit  round  the 
earth,  her  distance  from  the  sun  is  alternately  ^Ji^th  part  greater  and  as 
much  less  than  the  earth's.  Small  as  this  is,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  produce 
a  perceptible  excess  of  attractive  tendency  of  the  moon  towards  the  sun, 
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Fig.  62. 
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above  that  of  the  earth  when  in  the  nearer  point  of  her  orbit,  M,  and  a 
corresponding  defect  on  the  opposite  part,  N ;  and,  in  the  intermediate 
positions,  not  only  will  a  difference  of  forces  subsist,  but  a  difference  of 
directions  also ;  since  however  small  the  lunar  orbit  M  N,  it  is  not  a  point, 
and,  therefore,  the  lines  drawn  from  the  sun  S  to  its  several  parts  cannot 
be  regarded  as  strictly  parallel.  If,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  force  of 
the  sun  were  equally  exerted,  and  in  parallel  directions  on  both,  no  disturb- 
ance of  their  relative  situations  would  take  place ;  but  from  the  non-veri- 
fication of  these  conditions  arises  a  distwrhing  force^  oblique  to  the  line 
joining  the  moon  and  earth,  which  in  some  situations  acts  to  acceUratey  in 
others  to  retard,  her  elliptic  orbitual  motion ;  in  some  to  draw  the  earth 
from  the  moon,  in  others  the  moon  from  the  earth.  Again,  the  lunar 
orbit,  though  very  nearly,  is  yet  not  quite  coincident  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic ;  and  hence  the  action  of  the  sun,  which  is  very  nearly  parallel  to 
the  last-mentioned  plane,  tends  to  draw  her  somewhat  otU  of  the  plane  of 
her  orbit,  and  does  actually  do  so — ^producing  the  revolution  of  her  nodes, 
and  other  phenomena  less  striking.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  into 
the  subject  of  these  perturhaiionSf  as  they  are  called ;  but  they  are  intro- 
duced to  the  reader's  notice  as  early  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
assuring his  mind,  should  doubts  haveSirisen  as  to  the  lo^cal  c^rfectnesa 
of  our  argument,  in  consequence  of  our  temporary  neglect  of  them  whil%. 
working  our  way  upward  to  the  law  of  gravity  from  a  general  oonsidera^. 
lion  of  the  moon's  orbit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF    THE    SOLAR    SYSTEM. 

APPARENT    MOTIONS    OF   THE    PLANETS.  —  THEIR   STATIONS    AND    RE- 
TROORADATIONS.  —  THE   SUN   THEIR   NATURAL  CENTRE   OF   MOTION. 

—  INFERIOR  PLANETS.  —  THEIR  PHASES,  PERIODS,  ETC. — DIMEN- 
SIONS  AND   FORM   OF  THEIR  ORBITS. — TRANSITS  ACROSS    THB   SU5. 

—  SUPERIOR  PLANETS.  —  THEIR  DISTANCES,  PERIODS,  ETC. KEP- 
LER S  LAWS  AND  THEIR  INTERPRETATION.  —  ELLIPTIC  ELEMENTS 
OF  A  planet's  ORBIT.  —  ITS  HELIOCENTRIC  AND  GEOCENTRIC 
PLACE. —  EMPIRICAL  LAW  OF  PLANETARY  DISTANCES; — VIOLATED 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  NEPTUNE. — THE  ULTRA-ZODIACAL  PLANETS. — 
PHYSICAL   PECULIARITIES   OBSERVABLE   IN   EACH   OF  THE   PLANETS. 

(456.)  The  sun  and  moon  are  not  the  only  celestial  objects  which 
appear  to  have  a  motion  independent  of  that  by  which  the  great  cod- 
Btellation  of  the  heavens  is  daily  carried  round  the  earth.  Among  the 
stars  there  are  several,  —  and  those  among  the  brightest  and  most  con- 
spicuous*—  which,  when  attentively  watched  from  night  to  night,  are 
found  to  change  their  relative  situations  among  the  rest ;  some  rapidly, 
others  much  more  slowly.  These  are  called  platiets.  Four  of  them  — 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  —  are  remarkably  large  and  brilliant ; 
another.  Mercury,  is  also  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  large  star,  but,  for 
a  reason  which  will  presently  appear,  is  seldom  conspicuous;  a  sixth, 
Uranus,  is  barely  discernible  without  a  telescope ;  and  nine  others — Nep- 
tune, Ceres,  Pallas,  Vesta,  Juno,  Astrsea,  Hebe,  Iris,  Flora  —  are  never 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Besides  these  fifteen,  others  yet  undiscoverni 
may  exist;'  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  such  is  the  case, — the  mul- 
titude of  telescopic  stars  being  so  great  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  their 
number  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  to  ascertain  whether  they  retain  the 
same  places  or  not,  and  the  ten  last-mentioned  planets  having  all  been 
discovered  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  from  the  present  time. 

*  While  this  sheet  Js  passing  through  the  press,  a  sixteenth,  not  yet  named,  bat 
been  added  to  the  list,  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Graham,  astronomical  assistant  to 
E.  Cooper,  Esq.  at  his  observatory  at  Markree,  Sligo,  Ireland. 
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(457.)  The  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  are  much  more  irregular 
than  thoee  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Crenerallj  speaking,  and  comparing  their 
places  at  distant  times,  thej  all  advance,  though  with  very  different  ave- 
Trage  or  mean  velocities,  in  the  same  direction  as  those  luminaries,  i.  e.  in 
opposition  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motion,  or  from  west  to  east :  all  of 
them  make  the  entire  tour  of  the  heavens,  though  under  very  different 
circumstances;  and  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  teles- 
copic planets, — Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  Vesta,  Astrsoa,  Hebe,  Iris,  and  Flora 
(which  may  therefore  be  termed  uUrorzodiacalj)  —  are  confined  in  their 
visible  paths  within  very  narrow  limits  on  either  side  the  ecliptic,  and 
perform  their  movements  within  that  zone  of  the  heavens  we  have  called, 
above,  the  Zodiac  (art.  303.) 

•  (458.)  The  obvious  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  whatever  be,  other- 
wise, the  nature  and  law  of  their  motions,  they  are  performed  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  —  that  plane,  namely,  in  which  our  own  motion 
about  the  sun  is  performed.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  see  their  evolu- 
tions, not  in  plan,  but  in  tection;  their  real  angular  movements  and 
lineal  distances  being  ^JlX  foreshortened  and  confounded  undistinguishably, 
while  only  their  deviations  from  the  ecliptic  appear  of  their  natural  mag- 
nitude, undiminished  by  the  effect  of  perspective. 

(459.)  The  apparent  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  though  not  uni- 
form, do  not  deviate  very  greatly  from  uniformity ;  a  moderate  accelera- 
tion and  retardation,  accountable  for  'by  the  ellipticity  of  their  orbits, 
being  all  that  is  remarked.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with  the 
planets :  sometimes  they  advance  rapidly  ]  then  relax  in  theif  apparent 
speed  —  come  to  a  momentary  stop;  and  then  actually  reverse  their 
motion,  and  run  back  upon  their  former  course,  with  a  rapidity  at  first 
increasing,  then  diminishing,  till  the  reversed  or  retrograde  motion  ceases 
altogether.  Another  stationy  or  moment  of  apparent  rest  or  indecision, 
now  takes  place;  after  which  the  movement  is  again  reversed,  and 
resumes  its  original  direct  character.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  amount 
of  direct  motion  more  than  compensates  the  retrograde;  and  by  the 

Fig.  68. 


excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter,  the  gradual  advance  of  the  planet 
from  west  to  east  is  maintained.  Thus,  supposing  the  Zodiac  to  oe 
unfolded  into  a  plane  surface,  (or  represented  as  in  Meroator's  projection^ 
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art.  283,  taking  the  ecliptic  E  C  for  its  ground  line^)  the  track  of  a  planet 
when  mapped  down  by  observation  from  day  to  day,  will  offer  the  appear- 
anoe  P  Q  R  S,  &c. ;  the  motion  from  P  to  Q  being  direct^  at  Q  stationaij, 
from  Q  to  B  retrograde^  at  B  again  stationary,  from  R  to  S  direct,  and 
so  on. 

(460.)  In  the  midst  of  the  irregularity  and  fluctuation  of  this  motion, 
one  remarkable  feature  of  uniformity  is  observed.  Whenever  the  planet 
crosses  the  ecliptic,  as  at  N  in  the  figure,  it  is  said  (like  the  moon)  to  be 
in  its  node^  and  as  the  earth  necessarily  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  planet  cannot  be  apparently  or  uranographicaJltf  situated  in  the 
celestial  circle  so  called,  without  being  realty  and  locaUy  situated  tn  thai 
plane.  The  visible  passage  of  a  planet  through  its  node,  then,  is  a  pbe- 
nomenon  indicative  of  a  circumstance  in  its  real  motion  quite  independent 
of  the  station  from  which  we  view  it.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain,  bj 
observation,  when  a  planet  passes  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the 
ecliptic :  we  have  only  to  convert  its  right  ascensions  and  declinations  into 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  the  change  from  north  to  ^outh  latitude  on 
two  successive  days  will  advertise  us  on  what  duy  the  transition  took 
place;  while  a  simple  proportion,  grounded  on  the  observed  state  of  its 
motion  in  latitude  in  the  interval,  will  suffice  to  fix  the  precise  hour  and 
minute  of  its  arrival  on  the  ecliptic.  Now,  this  being  done  for  several 
transitions  from  side  to  side  of  the  ecliptic,  and  their  dates  thereby  fixed, 
we  find,  universally,  that  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  the  suc- 
cessive passages  of  each  planet  through  the  game  node  (whether  it  be  the 
ascending  or  the  descending)  is  always  alike,  whether  the  planet  at  the 
moment  of  such  passage  be  direct  or  retrograde,  swifit  or  slow,  in  ita 
apparent  movement. 

(461.)  Here,  then,  we  have  a  circumstance  which,  while  it  shows  that 
the  motions  of  the  planets  are  in  &ct  subject  to  certain  laws  and  fixed 
periods^  may  lead  us  very  naturally  to  suspect  that  the  apparent  irregu- 
larities and  complexities  of  their  movements  may  be  owing  to  our  not 
seeing  them  from  their  natural  centre  (art.  838,  371),  and  from  our  mixing 
up  with  their  own  proper  motions  movements  of  a  parallactic  kind,  due  to 
our  own  change  of  pkce,  in  virtue  of  the  orbitual  motion  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun. 

(462.)  If  we  abandon  the  earth  as  a  centre  of  the  planetary  motions,  it 
cannot  admit  of  a  moment's  hesitation  where  we  should  place  that  centre 
with  the  greatest  probability  of  truth.  It  must  surely  be  the  sun  which 
is  entitled  to  the  first  trial,  as  a  station  to  which  to  refer  to  them.  If  it 
be  not  connected  with  them  by  any  physical  relation,  it  at  least  possesses 
the  advantage,  which  the  earth  does  not,  of  comparative  immobility.    But 
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afler  what  has  been  shown  in  art.  449,  of  the  immense  mass  of  that  lumi- 
aarj,  and  of  the  office  it  performs  to  us  as  a  quiescent  centre  of  our  orbi* 
tual  motion,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  it  may  perform 
the  same  to  other  globes  which,  like  the  earth,  may  be  revolving  round  it; 
and  these  globes  may  be  visible  to  us  by  its  light  reflected  from  them,  as 
the  moon  is.  Now  there  are  many  facts  which  give  a  strong  support  to 
the  idea  that  the  planets  are  in  this  predicament. 

(468.)  In  the  first  place,  the  planets  really  are  great  globes,  of  a  siie 
commensurate  with  the  earth,  and  several  of  them  much  greater.  When 
examined  through  powerful  telescopes,  they  are  seen  to  be  round  bodies, 
of  sensible  and  even  of  considerable  apparent  diaipeter,  and  offering  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  peculiarities,  which  show  them  to  be  solid  masses, 
each  possessing  its  individual  structure  and  mechanism ;  and  that,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  an  exceedingly  artificial  and  complex  one.  (See  the 
representations  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  in  Plate  III.)  That  their 
distances  from  us  are  great,  much  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  and  some 
of  them  even  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  we  infer,  1st,  from  their  being 
occulted  by  the  moon,  and  2dly,  from  the  smallness  of  their  diurnal 
parallax,  which,  'even  for  the  nearest  of  them,  when  most  favourably 
situated,  does  not  exceed  a  few  seconds,  and  for  the  remote  ones  is  tilmost 
imperceptible.  From  the  comparison  of  the  diurnal  parallax  of  a  celestial 
body,  with  its  apparent  semidiameter,  we  can  at  once  estimate  its  real  siie. 
For  the  parallax  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  the  apparent  semidiameter 
of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  body  in  question  (art.  339  et  seq.) ;  and,  the 
intervening  distance  being  the  same,  the  real  diameters  must  be  to  each 
other  in  the  proportion  of  the  apparent  ones.  Without  going  into  parti- 
culars, it  will  suffice  to  state  it  as  a  general  result  of  that  comparison,  that 
the  planets  are  all  of  them  incomparably  smaller  than  the  sun,  but  some 
of  them  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  others  much  greater. 

(464.)  The  next  fact  respecting  them  is,  that  their  distances  from  us, 
as  estimated  from  the  measurement  of  their  angular  diameters,  are  in  a 
continual  state  of  change,  periodically  increasing  and  decreasing  within 
certain  limits,  but  by  no  means  corresponding  with  the  supposition  of 
regular  circular  or  elliptic  orbits  described  by  them  about  the  earth  as  a 
centre  or  focus,  but  maintaining  a  constant  and  obvious  relation  to  their 
apparent  angular  distances  or  elongaHofu  from  the  sun.  For  example ; 
the  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  is  greatest  when  in  opposition  (as  it  is 
called)  to  the  sun,  t.  e.  when  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  ecliptic,  or  when 
it  comes  on  the  meridian  at  midnight, — being  then  about  18",  —  but 
diminishes  rapidly  from  that  to  about  4",  which  is  its  apparent  diameter 
when  in  conjunction^  or  when  seen  in  nearly  the  same  direction  os  that 
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lumiDarj.  This,  and  facts  of  a  similar  character,  observed  vith  reaped 
to  the  apparent  diameters  of  the  other  planets,  clearly  point  oat  the  sun 
as  having  more  than  an  accidental  relation  to  their  movements. 

(465.)  Lastly,  certain  of  the  planets,  (Mercnry,  Venus,  and  Mars,) 
when  viewed  through  telescopes,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  phases  like 
those  of  the  moon.  This  proves  that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  shining 
only  by  reflected  light,  which  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  sun's ; 
not  only  because  there  is  no  other  source  of  light  external  to  them  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  but  because  the  appearance  and  succession  of  the  phases 
themselves  are  (like  their  visible  diameters)  intimately  connected  with 
their  elongations  from  the  sun,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

(466.)  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that,  when  we  refer  the  planetary  move- 
ments to  the  sun  as  a  centre,  all  that  apparent  irregularity  which  they 
offer  when  viewed  from  the  earth  disappears  at  once,  and  resolves  itself 
into  one  simple  and  general  law,  of  which  the  earth's  motion,  as  ex- 
plained in  a  former  chapter,  is  only  a  particular  case.  In  order  to  show 
how  this  happens,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  single  planet,  which  we  will 
suppose  to  revolve  round  the  sun,  iu  a  plane  nearly,  but  not  quite,  coin- 
cident with  the  ecliptic,  but  passing  through  the  sun,  and  of  course  inter- 
secting the  ecliptic  in  a  fixed  line,  which  is  the  line  of  the  planet's  nodes. 
This  line  must  of  course  divide  its  orbit  into  two  segments;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  so  long  as  the  circumstances  of  the  planet's  motion  remain 
otherwise  unchanged,  the  times  of  describing  these  segments  must  remain 
the  same.  The  interval,  then,  between  the  planet'e  quitting  either  node, 
and  returning  to  the  tame  node  again,  must  be  that  in  which  it  describes 
one  complete  revolution  round  the  sun,  or  its  periodic  time ;  and  thus  we 
are  furnished  with  a  direct  method  of  ascertaining  the  peribdic  time  of 
each  planet. 

(467.)  We  have  said  (art.  457)  that  the  planets  make  the  entire  tour 
of  the  heavens  under  very  different  circumstances.  This  must  be  ez« 
plained.  Two  of  them  —  Mercury  and  Venus  —  perform  this  circuit 
evidently  as  attendants  upon  the  sun,  from  whose  vicinity  they  never 
depart  beyond  a  certain  limit.  They  are  seen  sometimes  to  the  east, 
sometimes  to  the  west  of  it.  In  the  former  case  they  appear  conspicuous 
over  the  western  horizon,  just  after  sunset,  and  are  called  evening  stars : 
Yenus,  especially,  appears  occasionally  in  this  situation  with  a  dazzling 
lustre ;  and  in  favourable  circumstances  may  be  observed  to  cast  a  pretty 
strong  shadow.'     When  they  happen  to  be  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  they 

*  II  must  be  thrown  upon  a  white  ground.  An  open  window  in  a  white-washed  room 
is  the  best  exposure.  In  this  situation  I  have  observed  not  only  the  shadow,  bat  the 
difiracted  fringes  edging  its  outline.  —  H.  Note  to  the  edition  of  1833.  Venus  maf 
often  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  daytime. 
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rise  before  that  luminary  in  the  morning,  and  appear  over  the  eastern 
horizon  as  morning  stars :  thej  do  not,  however^  attain  the.  same  elonga- 
tion from  the  sun.  Mercurj  never  attains  a  greater  angular  distance  from 
it  than  about  29^^  while  Venus  extends  her  excursions  on  either  side  to 
about  47®.  When  they  have  receded  from  the  sun,  eastward,  to  their 
respective  distances,  they  remain  for  a  time,  as  it  were,  immoveable  to^ith 
■  rexpect  to  it,  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  the  ecliptic  with  a  motion 
equal  to  its  own ;  but  presently  they  begin  to  approach  it,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same,  their  motion  in  longitude  diminishes,  and  the  sun  gains  upon 
them.  As  this  approach  goes  on,  their  continuance  above  the  horizon 
after  sunset  becomes  daily  shorter,  till  at  length  they  set  before  the  dark- 
ness has  become  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  being  seen.  For  a  time,  then, 
they  are  not  seen  at  all,  unless  on  very  rare  occasions,  when  they  are  to 
be  obser^'ed  pacing  across  the  sun*s  disc  as  small,  round,  well^Jined 
black^spots,  totally  different  in  appearance  from  the  solar  spots  (art  3S6.) 
These  phenomena  are  emphatically  called  traTmts  of  the  respective 
planets  across  the  sun,  and  take  place  when  the  earth  happens  to  be 
passing  the  line  of  their  nodes  while  they  are  in  that  part  of  their  orbits, 
just  as  in  the  account  we  have  given  (art.  412)  of  a  solar  eclipse.  After 
having  tlyis  continued  invisible  for  a  time,  however,  they  begin  to  appear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  at  first  showing  themselves  only  for  a  few 
minutes  before  sunrise,  and  gradually  longer  and  longer  as  they  recede 
from  him.  At  this  time  their  motion  in  longitude  is  rapidly  retrograde. 
Before  they  attain  their  greatest  elongation,  however,  they  become  station- 
ary in  the  heavens ;  but  their  recess  from  the  sun  is  still  maintained  by 
the  advance  of  that  luminary  along  the  ecliptic,  which  continues  to  leave 
them  behind,  until,  having  reversed  their  .motion,  and  become  again 
direct,  they  acquire  suflficient  speed  to  commence  overtaking  him — at 
which  moment  they  have  their  greatest  western  elongation  :  and  thus  is  a 
kind  of  oscillatory  movement  kept  up,  while  the  general  advance  along 
the  ecliptic  goes  on. 

(468.)  Suppose  P  Q  to  be  the  ecliptic,  and  A  6  D  the  orbit  of  one  of 
these  planets,  (for  instance.  Mercury,)  seen  almost  edgewise  by  an  eye 
situated  very  nearly  in  its  plane  ;  S,  the  sun,  its  centre;  and  A,  B;  D,  S, 
successive  positions  of  the  planet,  of  which  B  and  S  are  in  the  nrHJcs. 
If, .then,  the  sun  S  stood  apparently  still  in  the  ecliptic,  the  planets  would 
simply  appear  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  from  A  to  D,  alter- 
nately passing  before  and  behind  the  sun ;  and,  if  the  eye  happened  to 
lie  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  tratmting  his  disc  in  the  former 
case,  and  being  covered  by  it  in  the  latter.  But  as  the  sun  is  not  so 
stationary,  but  apparently  carried  along  the  ecliptic  P  Q,  let  it  be  supposcnl 
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to  move  over  the  spaces  S  T,  T  U,  U  V,  while  the  planet  in  each  case,  exe- 
cutes one  quarter  of  its  period.  Then  will  its  orhit  be  apparently  carried 
along  with  the  sun,  into  the  successive  positions  represented  in  the  figure; 
and  while  its  real  motion  round  the  sun  brings  it  into  the  respective  points^ 
B,  D,  S,  A,  its  apparent  movement  in  the  heavens  will  seem  to  have  been 
along  the  wavj  or  zigzag  line  A  N  H  K.  In  this,  its  motion  in  longitude 
will  have  been  direct  in  the  parts  AN,  N  H,  and  retrograde  in  the  parts 
H  n  K ;  while  at  the  turns  of  the  zigzag,  as  At  H^  it  will  have  been  sta- 
tionary. 

(469.)  The  only  two  planets  —  Mercuxy  and  Venus  —  whose  evolu- 
tions are  such  as  above  described,  are  called  inferior  planets;  their  points 
of  farthest  recess  from  the  sun  are  called  (as  above)  their  greategt  eastern 
and  western  elongations  ;  and  their  points  of  nearest  approach  to  it,  their 
inferior  and  superior  conjunctions, —  the  former  when  the  planet  passes 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the  latter  when  behind  the  sun. 

(470.)  In  art.  467  we  have  traced  the  apparent  path  of  an  inferior 
planet,  by  considering  its  orbit  in  section,  or  as  viewed  from  a  point  in 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Let  us  now  contemplate  it  in  plan,  or  as  viewed 
from  a  station  above  that  plane,  and  projected  on  it.  Suppose  then,  S  to 
represent  the  sun,  abed  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  A B  C D  a  part  of 
that  of  the  earth  —  the  direction  of  the  circulation  being  the  same  in 

Fig.  65. 


both,  viz.  that  of  the  arrow.  When  the  planet  stands  at  a,  let  the  earth 
be  situated  at  A,  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent,  a  A,  to  its  orbit;  then  it 
is  eviaent  that  it  will  appear  at  its  greatest  ehngatUm  firom  the  sun, — 
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the  angle  a  AS,  which  meaaures  their  apparent  interval  as  seen  from  A, 
being  then  greater  than  in  any  other  situation  of  a  upon  its  own*  circle. 

(471.)  NoW;  this  angle  being  known  by  observation,  we  are  hereby 
furnished  with  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining,  at  least  approximately,  the 
distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun,  or  the  radius  of  its  orbit,  supposed  a 
circle.  For  the  triangle  S  A  a  is  right-angled  at  a,  and  consequently  we 
have  S  a :  S  A  : :  sin.  S  A  a :  radius,  by  which  proportion  'the  radii  S  a, 
8  A  of  the  two  orbits  are  directly  compared.  If  the  orbits  were  both 
exact  circles,  this  would  of  course  be  a  perfectly  rigorous  mode  of  proceed- 
ing :  but  (as  is  proved  by  the  inequality  of  the  resulting  values  of  S  a 
obtained  at  different  times)  this  is  not  the  case }  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  admit  an  excentricity  of  position,  and  a  deviation  from  the  exact  circu- 
lar form  in  hoik  orbits,  to  account  for  this  difference.  Neglecting,  how- 
ever, at  present  this  inequality,  a  mean  or  average  value  of  S  a  may,  at 
least,  be  obtained  from  the  frequent  Vepetition  of  this  process  in  all  vari- 
eties of  situation  of  the  two  bodies.  The  calculations  being  performed, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  mean  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  is 
about  36000000  miles;  and  that  of  Venus,  similarly  derived,  about 
68000000;  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  being  95000000. 

(472.)  .The  sidereal  periods  of  the  planets  may  be  obtained  (as  before 
observed),  with  a  considerable  approach  to  accuracy,  by  observing  their 
passages  through  the  nodes  of  their  orbits;  and  indeed,  when  a  certain 
very  minute  motion  of  these  nodes  and  the  apsides  of  their  orbits  (similar 
to  that  of  the  moon's  nodes  and  apsides,  but  incomparably  slower)  is 
allowed  for,  with  a  precision  only  limited  by  the  imperfection  of  the 
appropriate  observations.  By  such  observations,  so  corrected,  it  appears 
that  the  sidereal  period  of  Mercury  is  87'  2S^  16»  43 -O';  and  that  of 
Venus,  224*  16*  49"  8*0'.  These  periods,  however,  are  widely  different 
from  the  intervals  at  which  the  successive  appearances  of  the  two  planets 
at  their  eastern  and  western  elongations  from  the  sun  are  observed  to 
happen.  Mercury  is  seen  at  its  greatest  splendour  as  an  evening  star,  at 
average  intervals  of  about  116,  and  Venus  at  intervals  of  about  584  dajs. 
The  difference  between  the  sidereal  and  tynodicdl  revolutions  (art.  418) 
accounts  for  this.  Referring  again  to  the  figure  of  art  470,  if  the  sun 
stood  still  at  A,  while  the  planet  advanced  in  its  Orbit,  the  lapse  of  a 
sidereal  period,  which  should  bring  it  round  again  to  a,  would  also  produow 
a  similar  elongation  from  the  sun.  But,  meanwhile,  the  earth  has 
advanced  in  its  orbit  in  the  same  direction  towards  E,  and  therefore  the 
next  greatest  elongation  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  will  happen  —  not 
in  the  position  a  A  of  the  two  bodies,  but  in  some  more  advanced  posi* 
iion,  f  E.     The  determination  of  this  position  depends  on  a  calculation 
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exactly  similar  to  what  has  been  explained  in  the  article  referred  to  ;  and 
we  need;  therefore,  only  state  the  resulting  synodical  revolutions  of  the 
two  planets,  which  come  out  respectively  1 15*877*,  and  583*920*. 

(473.)  In  this  interval,  the  planet  will  have  described  a  whole  revolur 
tion  phis  the  arc  ace^  and  the  earth  only  the  arc  ACE  of  its  orbit. 
During  its  lapse,  the  inferior  conjunction  will  happen  when  the  earth  has 
a  certain  intermediate  situation,  B,  and  the  planet  has  reached  6,  a  point 
between  the  sun  and  earth.  The  greatest  elongation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  sun  will  happen  when  the  earth  has  come  to  C,  and  the  planet  to 
e,  where  the  line  of  junction  C  c  is  a  tangent  to  the  interior  circle  on  the 
opposite  side  from  M.  Lastly,  the  superior  conjunction  will  happen 
when  the  earth  arrives  at  D,  and  the  planet  at  d  in  the  same  line  pro- 
longed on  the  other  side  of  the  sun.  The  intervals  at  which  these  phe- 
nomena happen  may  easily  be  computed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  synodi- 
cal periods  and  the  radii  of  the  orbi&. 

(474.)  The  circumferences  of  circles  are  in  the  proportion  of  their 
radii.  If,  then,  we  calculate  the  circumferences  of  the  orbits  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  and  the  eai^h,  and  compare  them  with  the  times  in  which 
their  revolutions  are  performed,  we  shall  find  that  the  actual  velocitiep 
with  which  they  move  in  their  orbits  differ  greatly;  that  of  Mercurj 
being  about  109360  miles  per  hour,  of  Venus  80000,  and  of  the  earth 
68040.  From  this  it  follows,  that  at  the  inferior  conjunction,  or  at  6, 
either  planet  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth,  but  with  & 
greater  velocity;  it  will,  therefore,  leave  the  earth  behind  it;  and  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  planet  viewed  from  the  earth,  will  he  as  i/  the 
planet  stood  still,  and  the  earth  moved  in  a  contrary  direction  from  what 
it  really  does.  In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planet 
must  be  contrary  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun;  and,  therefore, 
retrograde.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  superior  conjunction,  the  real 
motion  of  the  planet  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  earth, 
the  relative  motion  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  planet  stood  still,  and  the 
earth  advanced  with  their  united  velocities  in  its  own  proper  direction. 
In  this  situation,  then,  the  apparent  motiqn  will  be  direct.  Both  these 
results  are  in  accordance  with  observed  fact. 
^  (475.)  The  stationary  points  may  be  determined  by  the  following  con- 
sideration. At  a  or  c,  the  points  of  greatest  elongation,  the  motion  of 
the  planet  is  directly  to  or  from  the  earth,  or  along  their  line  of  junction, 
while  that  of  the  earth  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  it.  Here,  then,  the 
apparent  motion  must  be  direct.  At  by  the  inferior  conjunction,  we  have 
seen  that  it  roust  be  retrograde,  owing  to  the  planet's  motion  (which  is 
there,  as  well  as  the  earth's,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  junction)  ear* 
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passing  the  earth's.  Hence,  the  stationary  points  ought  to  lie,  as  it  is 
found  by  observation  they  do,  between  a  and  6,  or  c  and  b,  viz.  in  such  a 
position  that  the  obliquity  of  the  planet's  motioti  with  respect  to  the  line 
of  junction  shall  just  compensate  for  the  excess  of  its  velocity,  and  cause 
an  equal  advance  of  each  extremity  of  that  line,  by  the  motion  of  the 
planet  at  one  end,  and  of  the  earth  at  the  other :  so  that,  for  an  instant 
of  time,  the  whole  line  shall  move  parallel  to  itself  The  question  thus 
proposed  is  purely  geometrical,  and  its  solution  on  the  supposition  of 
circular  orbits  is  easy.     Let  £  e  and  P  p  represent  small  aics  of  the 

Fig.  66. 


orbits  of  the  earth  and  planet  described  contemporaneously,  at  the  moment 
when  the  latter  appears  stationary,  ubout  S,  the  sun.  Produce  p  P  aud 
e  E,  tangents  at  P  and  E,  to  meet  at  B,  and  prolong  E  P  backwards  to 
Q,  join  ep.  Then  since  P  E,  j)  c  are  parallel,  we  have  by  similar  tri.-nj- 
^'les  P  jj :  E  c  : :  P  R  :  K  E,  and  since,  putting  v  and  V  for  the  respec- 
tive velocities  of  the  planet  and  the  earth,  Tp  :Ee  ::'v  :  V;  therefore 

t;:V::Pll:RE::  sin.  P  E  R  :  sin.  E  P  R 
: :  COS.  8  E  P  :  COS.  S  P  Q 
: :  COS.  S  E  P  :  COS.  (S  E  P+E  S  P) 

because  the  angles  S  E  R  and  S  P  R  are  right  angles.  Moreover,  if  r 
and  R  be  the  radii  of  the  respective  orbits,  we  have  also 

r:R::Bin.  SEPrsin.  (SEP+ESP)       ^ 

from  which  two  relations  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  values  of  the  two  angles 
SEP  and  ESP;  the  former  of  which  is  the  apparent  elongation  of  the 
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I'lanet  from  the  sun/  the  latter  the  difference  of  heliocentric  loDgitodct 
of  the  earth  and  planet,   i 

(476.)  When  we  regdrd  the  orhits  as  other  than  circles  (which  they 
really  are),  the  problem  becomes  somewhat  complex  —  too  much  so  to  be 
here  entered  upon.  It  will  suffice  to  state  the  results  which  experience 
verifies,  and  which  assigns  the  stationary  points  of  Meroory  at  from  15^ 
to  20°  of  elongation  from  the  sun,  according  to  circumstances;  and  of 
VenuSy  at  an  elongation  never  varying  much  from  29°.  The  former  oon- 
tinues  to  retrograde  during  about  22  days ;  the  latter,  about  42. 

(477.)  We  have  said  that  some  of  the  planets  exhibit  phases  like  the 
moon.  This  is  the  case  with  both  Mercury  and  Venus;  and  is  readily 
explained  by  a  consideration  of  their  orbits,  such  as  we  have  above  sup- 
posed them.  In  fact,  it  re<]uires  little  more  than  mere  inspection  of  the 
figure  annexed,  to  show,  that  to  a  spectator  situated  on  the  earth  E,  an 


inferior  planet,  illuminated  by  the  sun^  and  therefore  bright  on  the  side 
next  to  him,  and  dark  on  that  turned  from  him,  will  appear /tf/7  at  the 
superior  conjunction  A ;  gibbous  (t.  e.  more  than  half  full,  like  the  moon 
between  the  first  and  second  quarter)  between  that  point  and  the  points 
BC  of  its  greatest  elongation;  half-mooned  at  these  points;  and  crescent- 
shaped,  or  homed,  between  these  and  the  inferior  conjunction  D.  As  it 
approaches  this  point,  the  crescent  ought  to  thin  off  till  it  vanishes  alto- 
gether, rendering  the  planet  invisible,  unless  in  those  cases  where  it' 
transits  the  sun's  disc,  and  appears  on  it  as  a  black  spot  All  these  phe- 
nomena are  exactly  conformable  to  observation. 

(478.)  The  variation  in  brightness  of  Venus  in  different  parts  of  its 

apparent  orbit  is  very  remarkable.     This  arises  from  two  causes :  Ist,  the 

» 

R  V 

•If  — m  and— -n,  SEP-=^,  ESP-=»/',  the  equationB  to  be  resolved   are  «m. 
r  V 

If +ar)-Bi  tin.  f ,  and  eoi.  Cf +^)=tt  cot.  ^,  which  give  eat.  ^—     "*  *, 
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-vaiying  proportion  of  its  visible  illuminated  area  to  its  whole  disc;  and, 
2dlj,  the  varying  angular  diameter,  or  whole  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
disc  itself.  As  it  approaches  its  inferior  conjunction  from  its^  greater 
elongation,  the  half-moon  becomes  a  crescent,  which  thing  off;  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated,  for  some  time,  by  the  increasing  apparent  magni- 
tude, in  consequence  of  its  diminishing  distance.  Thus  the  total  light 
received  from  it  goes  on  increasing,  till  at  length  it  attains  a  maximum, 
which  takes  pl^ce  when  the  planet's  elongation  is  about  40°. 

(479.)  The  transits  of  Venus  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  taking  place 
alternately  at  the  very  unequal  but  regularly  recurring  intervals  of  8, 122, 
8,  105,  8,  122,  &c.,  years  in  succession,  and  always  in  June  or  December. 
As  astronomical  phasnomena,  they  are  extremely  important;  since  they 
afford  the  best  and  most  exact  means  we  possess  of  ascertaining  the  sun's 
distance^  or  its  parallax.  Without  going  into  the  niceties  of  calculation 
of  this  problem,  which,  owing  to  the  great  multitude  of  circumstances  to 
be  attended  to,  are  extremely  intricate,  we  shall  here  explain  its  principle, 
which,  in  the  abstract,  is  very  simple  and  obvious.  Let  E  be  the  earth, 
y  Yenus,  and  S  the  sun,  and  C  D  the  portion  of  Yenus's  relative  orbit 
which  she  describes  while  in  the  act  of  transiting  the  sun's  disc.  Suppose 
A  B  two  spectators  at  opposite  extremities  of  that  diameter  of  the  earth 

Fig.  67. 


which  is  perpendioalar  to  the  ecliptic,  and,  to  avoid  complicating  the  case, 
let  us  lay  out  of  consideration  the  earth's  rotation,  and  suppose  A,  B,  to 
retain  that  situation  during  the  whole  time  of  the  transit  Then,  at  any 
moment  when  the  spectator  at  A  sees  the  centre  of  Yenus  projected  at  a 
on  the  sun's  disc,  he  at  B  will  see  it  projected  at  6.  If  then  one  or  other 
spectator  could  suddenly  transport  himself  from  A  to  B,  he  would  see 
Yenns  suddenly  displaced  on  the  disc  from  a  to  6;  and  if  he  had  any 
means  of  noting  accurately  the  place  of  the  points  on  the  disc,  either  by 
micrometrical  measures  from  its  edge,  or  by  other  means,  he  might  ascer- 
tain the  angular  measure  of  a  6  as  seen  from  the  earth.  I^pw,  since 
A  Y  a,  B  Y  6,  are  straight  lines,  and  therefore  make  equal  angles  on  each 
side  Yj  ah  will  be  to  A 6  as  the  distance  of  Yenus  from  the  sun  is  to  its 
distance  from  the  earth,  or  as  68  to  27,  or  nearly  as  2}  to  1 ;  a  6  there* 
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fore  occupies  on  the  sun's  disc  a  space  2^  times  us  great  as  the  earth's 
diameter ;  and  its  angular  measure  is  therefore  equal  to  about  2|  times 
the  earth's  apparent  diameter  at  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  to  five  times  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax  (art  339).  Anj 
error,  therefore,  which  may  be  committed  in  measuring  a  6,  will  entail 
only  one  fifth  of  that  error  on  the  horizontal  parallax  concluded  from  it. 

(480.)  The  thing  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  is,  in, fact,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  zone  P  Q  K  S,^ ^  r<,  included  between 
the  extreme  apparent  paths  of  the  centre  of  Yenus  across  the  sun's  disc, 
from  its  entry  on  one  side  to  its  quitting  it  on  the  other.  The  whole 
business  of  the  observers  at  A,  B,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this  ; — to 
ascertain,  with  all  possible  care  and  precision,  each  at  his  own  station,  this 
path, — ^w^here  it  enters,  where  it  quits,  and  what  segment  of  the  sun's  disc 
it  cuts  off.  Now,  one  of  the  most  exact  ways  in  which  (conjoined  with 
careful  micrometric  measures)  this  can  be  done,  is  by  noting  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  whole  transit;  for  the  relative  angular  motion  of  Yenus  being, 
in  fact,  very  precisely  known  from  the  tables  of  her  motion,  and  the  appa- 
rent path  being  very  nearly  a  straight  line,  these  times  give  us  a  measnre 
(on  a  very  enlarged  scale)  of  the  lengths  of  the  chords  of  the  segments 
cut  off;  and  the  sun's  diameter  being  known  also  with  great  precision, 
their  versed  sines,  and  ^erefore  their  difference,  or  the  breadth  of  the 
zone  required,  becomes  known.  To  obtain  these  times  correctly,  each 
observer  must  ascertain  the  instants  of  ingress  and  egres^  of  the  centre. 
To  do  this,  he  must  note,  1st,  the  instant  when  the  first  visible  impression 
or  notch  on  the  edge  of  the  disc  at  P  is  produced,  or  the  first  external 
contact;  2dly,  when  the  planet  is  just  wholly  immersed,  and  the  broken 
edge  of  the  disc  just  closes  again  at  Q,  or  the  first  internal  contact;  and, 
lastly,  he  must  make  the  same  observations  at  the  egress  at  B,  S.  The 
X,  mean  of  the  internal  /nd  external  contacts,  corrected  for  the  curvature  of 
the  sun's  limb  in  the  intervals  of  the  respective  points  of  contract,  internal 
and  external,  gives  the  entry  and  egress  of  the  planet's  centre. 

(481.)  The  modifications  introduced  into  this  process  by  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis,  and  by  other  geographical  stations  of  the  obserrers 
thereon  than  here  supposed,  are  similar  in  their  principles  to  those  which 
enter  into  the  calculation  of  a  solar  eclipse,  or  the  ocoultation  of  a  star  bj 
the  moon,  only  more  refined.  Any  consideration  of  them,  however,  here, 
would  lead  us  too  far;  but  in  the  view  we  have  tnkon  pf  the  subject,  it 
affords  an  admirable  example  of  the  way  in  which  uiinute  elements  in 
astronomy  may  become  magnified  in  their  effects,  and,  by  being  made  sub- 
ject to  measurement  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale,  or  by  substituting  the 
measure  of  time  for  space,  may  be  ascertained  with  a  degree  of  precision 
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adequate  to  every  purpose^  by  only  watching  favourable  opportunities,  and 
taking  advantage  of  nicely  adjusted  combinations  of  circumstance.  So  im- 
portant has  this  observation  appeared  to  astronomers,  that  at  the  lust  transit 
of  Venus,  in  1769,  expeditions  were  fitted  out^  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
by  the  British,  French,  Russian,  and  other  governments,  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe,  for  the  express  purpose  of  performing  it.  The  cele- 
brated expedition  of  Captain  Cook  to  Otaheite  was  one  of  them.  The  gene- 
ral result  of  all  the  observations  made  on  this  most  memorable  occasion  gives 
8''5776  for  the  snn's  horizontal  parallax.  The  two  next  occurrences  of 
this  phsenomenon  will  happen  on  Dec.  8^  1874,  and  Bee.  6,  1882. 

(482.)  The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  very  elliptical,  the  excentricity  being 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  mean  distance.  This  appears  from  the  inequality 
of  the  greatest  elongations  from  the  sun,  as  observed  at  different  times, 
and  which  vary  between  the  limits  16°  12'  and  28*^  48',  and,  from  exact 
measures  of  such  elongations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  orbit  of 
Yenus  also  is  slightly  excentric,  and  that  both  these  planets,  in  fact^ 
describe  ellipses,  having  the  san  in  their  common  focus. 

(483.)  Transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc  occasionally  occur,  as 
in  the  case  of  Venus,  but  more  frequently ;  those  at  the  ascending  node 
in  November,  at  the  descending  in  May.  The  intervals  (considering 
each  node  separately)  are  usually  either  13  or  "^  years,  and  in  the  order 
13,  13,  13,  7,  &c. ;  but  owing  to  the  considerable  inclination  of  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  to  the  ecliptic,  this  cannot  be  taken  as  an  exact  expression 
of  the  said  recurrence,  and  it  requires  a  period  of  at  least  217  years  to 
bring  round  the  transits  in  regular  order.  One  will  occur  in  the  present 
year  (1848,)  the  next  in  1861.  They  are  of  much  less  astronomical 
importance  than  that  of  Venus,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  Mercury 
to  the  sun,  which  affords  a  much  less  favourable  combination  for  the 
determination  of  the  sun's  parallax. 

(484.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  superior  planets,  or  those  whose  orbits 
enclose  on  all  sides  that  of  the  earth.  That  they  do  so  is  proved  by 
several  circumstances:  —  1st,  They  are  not,  like  the  inferior  planets,  con- 
fined to  certain  limits  of  elongation  from  the  sun,  but  appear  at  all  dis- 
tances from  it,  even  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  in  oppontion;  which  could  not  happen,  did  not  the  earth  at  such 
times  place  it^lf  between  them  and  the  sun :  2dly,  They  never  appear 
homed,  like  Venus  or  Mercury,  nor  even  semilunar.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  which,  from  the  minuteness  of  their  parallax,  we  conclude  to  be 
the  most  distant  from  us,  viz.  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune, 
never  appear  otherwise  than  round ;  a  sufficient  proof,  of  itself,  that  we 
see-  them  always  in  a  direction  not  very  remote  from  that  in  which  the 
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sun's  rays  illuminate  them ;  and  that,  therefore^  we  occupy  a  station  which 
is  never  very  widely  removed  from  the  centre  of  their  orbits,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  earth's  orbit  is  entirely  enclosed  within  theirs,  and  of 
comparatively  small  diameter.  Only  one  of  them,  Mars,  exhibits  any 
perceptible  phase,  and  in  its  deficiency  from  a  circular  outline,  never 
surpasses  a  moderately  ^t2»5ou<  appeturance,  —  the  enlightened  portion  of 
the  disc  being  never  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  whole.  To  understand 
this,  we  need  only  cast  our  eyes  on  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  E  is  the 
earth,  at  its  apparent  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun  S,  as  seen  from 
Mars,  M|.     In  this  position,  the  angle  S  M  E,  included  between  the  liiMat 


S  M  and  E  M,  is  at  its  maximum ;  and  therefore,  in  this  state  of  thingi, 
a  spectator  on  the  earth  is  enabled  to  see  a  greater  portion  of  the  dark 
hemisphere  of  Mars  than  in  any  other  situation.  The  extent  of  the 
phase,  then,  or  greatest  observable  degree  of  gibbosity,  affords  a  measure 
— a  sure,  although  a  coarse  and  rude  one —  of  the  angle  S  M  E,  and 
therefore  of  the  proportion  of  the  distance  S  M,  of  Mars,  to  S  E,  that  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  Mars  cannot  be  less  than  \}^  times  that  of  the  earth's.  The 
phases  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptupe,  being  imperceptible^  it 
follows  that  their  orbits  must  include  not  only  that  of  the.  earth,  but  of 
Mars  also. 

(485.)  All^  the  superior  planets  are  retrograde  in'  their  apparent 
motions  when  in  opposition,  and  for  some  time  before  and  after;  but  they 
diflTer  greatly  from  each  other,  both  in  the  extent  of  their  arc  of  retrogra- 
dation,  in  the  duration  of  their  retrograde  movement,  and  in  its  rapidity 
when  swiftest     It  is  more  extensive  and  rapid  in  the  case  of  Man  than 
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of  Jupiter,  of  Jupiter  than  of  Saturn,  of  that  planet  than  of  Uranus, 
and  of  Uranus  again  than  Neptune.  The  angular  velocity  with  which  a 
planet  appears  to  retrograde  is  easily  ascertained  by  observing  its  apparent 
place  in  the  heavens  from  day  to  day ;  and  from  such  observations,  made 
about  the  time  of  opposition,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  the  relative  magni- 
tudes of  their  orbits,  as  compared  with  the  earth's,  supposing  their 
periodical  times  known.  For,  from  these,  their  mean  angular  velocities 
arci  known  also,  being  inversely  as  the  times.     Suppose,  then,  E  e  to  be  a 

Fig.  70. 


very  small  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  M  m  a  corresponding  portion 
of  that  of  a  superior  planet,  described  on  the  day  of  opposition,  about 
the  sun  S,  on  which  day  the  three  bodies  lie  in  one  straight  line  S  E  M  X. 
Then  the  angles  E  S  e  and  M  S  m  are  given.  Now,  if  e  m  be  joined  and 
prolonged  to  meet  S  M  continued  in  X,  the  angle  e  X  E,  which  is  equal 
to  the  alternate  angle  X  e  Y,  is  evidently  the  retrogradation  of  Mars  on 
that  day,  and  is,  therefore,  also  given.  E  e,  therefore,  and  the  angle 
E  X  e,  beibg  given  in  the  right-angled  triangle EeX,  the  side  EX  is 
easily  calculated,  and  thus  S  X  becomes  known.  Consequently,  in  the 
triangle  S  m  X,  we  have  given  the  side  S  X  and  the  two  angles  m  S  X, 
and  m  X  S,  whence  the  other  sides,  S  m,  m  X,  are  easily  determined. 
Now,  S  m  is  no  other  than  the  radius  of  the  orbit  of  the  superior  planet 
required,  which  in  this  calculation  is  supposed  circular,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  earth ;  a  supposition  not  exact,  but  sufficiently  so  to  afford  a  satisfac- 
tory approximation  to  the  dimensions  of  its  orbit,  and  which,  if  the 
process  be  often  repeated,  in  every  variety  of  situation  at  which  the 
opposition  can  occur,  will  ultimately  afford  an  average  or  mean  value  of 
it«  diameter  fully  to  be  depended  upon. 

(486.)  To  apply  this  principle,  however,  to  practice,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  periodic  times  of  the  several  planets.  These  may  be  obtained 
directly,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  observing  the  intervals  of  their 
imssages  through  the  ecliptic ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  small  inclination  of 
the  orbits  of  some  of  them  to  its  plane,  they  cross  it  so  obliquely  that 
the  precise  moment  of  their  arrival  on  it  is  not  ascertainable,  unless  by 
very  nice  observations.  A  better  method  consists  in  determining,  from 
the  observations  of  several  successive  days,  the  exact  moments  of  their 
arriving  in  opposition  with  the  sun,  the  criterion  of  which  is  a  difference 
of  longitudes  between  the  sun  and  planet  Df  exactly  180^.  The  interval 
17 
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between  successive  oppositions  thus  obtained  is  nearly  one  fjfnodicaZ  pe- 
riod ;  and  would  be  exactly  so,  were  the  planet's  orbit  and  that  of  the 
earth  both  circles,  and  uniformly  described  \  but  as  that  is  found  not  to 
be  the  case  (and  the  criterion  is^  the  inequality  of  successive  synodical 
revolutions  so  observed),  the  average  of  a  great  number,  taken  ia  all  va- 
rieties of  situation  in  which  the  oppositions  occur^  will  be  freed  from  the 
elliptic  inequality,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  mean  s^odwal  period.  From 
this,  by  the  considerations  and  by  the  process  of  calculation,  indicated 
(art.  418)  the  sidereal  periods  are  readily  obtained.  The  accuracy  of  this 
determination  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  increased  by  embracing  a  long 
interval  between  the  extreme  observations  employed.  In  point  of  fact, 
that  interval  extends  to  nearly  2000  years  in  the  cases  of  the  planets 
known  to  the  ancients,  who  have  recorded  their  observations  of  them  in 
a  manner  sufficiently  careful  to  be  made  use  of.  Tbeir  periods  maj^  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  ascertained  with  the  utmost  exactness.  Their  nume- 
rical values  will  be  found  stated,  as  well  as  the  mean  distances,  and  all 
the  other  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits,  in  the  synoptic  table  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  to  which  (to  avoid  repetition)  the  reader  is  once  for 
all  referred. 

(487.)  In  casting  our  eyes  down  the  list  of  the  planetary  distances,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  periodic  times,  we  cannot  but  be  stnick  with  a 
certain  correspondence.     The  greater  the  distance,  or  the  larger  the  orbit, 
evidently  the  longer  the  period.     The  order  of  the  planets,  beginning 
from  the  sun,  is  the  same,  whether  we  arrange  them  according  to  their 
distances,  or  to  the  time  they  occupy  in  completing  their  revolutions ;  and 
is  as  follows :  —  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  Mars, —  the  ultra-zodiacal  pla- 
nets, or,  as  they  are  sometimes  also  called,  Asteroids, — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Ura- 
nus, and  Neptune.   Nevertheless,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  numbers 
expressing  them,  we  find  that  the  relation  between  the  two  series  is  not 
th&t  of  8im]p\e  jproportianal  lUGTesLse.     The  periods  increase  more  than   in 
proportion  to  the  distances.   Thus,  the  period  of  Mercury  b  about  88  days, 
and  that  of  the  earth  365  —  being  in  proportion  as  I  to  4*15,  while  their 
distances  arc  in  the  less  proportion  of  I  to  2-56;  and  a  nmilar  remark 
holds  good  in  every  instance.     Still,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  times  is 
not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  squares  of  the  distances.     The  square  of  2*56 
is   6*5536,  which  is  considerably  greater  than  4*15.     An  intermediate 
rate  of  increase,  between  the  simple  proportion  of  the  distances  and  that 
of  their  squares  is  therefore  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  sequence  of  the 
numbers ;  but  it  required  no  ordinary  penetration  in  the  illustrious  Kep- 
ler, backed  by  uncommon  perseverance  and  industry,  at  a  period  when 
the  data  themselves  were   involved  in  obscurity,   and  when   the  pro- 
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of  trigonometry  and  of  numerical  calculatioD  were  encambere^ 
with  difficulties,  of  which  the  more  recent  invention  of  logarithmic  tables 
has  happily  left  us  no  conception,  to  perceive  and  demonstrate  the  real 
law  of  their  connection.  This  connection  is  expressed  in  the  following 
proposition  :  — "  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  any  two  planets  are 
to  each  other^  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances 
from  the  sun."  Take,  for  example,  the  Earth  and  Mars/  whose  periods 
are  in  the  proportion  of  3652564  to  6869796,  and  whose  distance  from 
the  sun  is  that  of  100000  to  152369;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  calculation,  that — 

(3652564)« :  (6869796)' : :  (100000)* :  (152369)».  ^ 

(488.)  Of  all  the  laws  to  which  induction  from  pure  observation  has 
ever  conducted  man,  this  third  law  (as  it  is  called)  of  Kepler  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  pregnant  with 
important  consequences.  When  we  contemplate  the  constituents  of  the 
planetary  system  from  the  point  of  view  which  this  relation  affords  us,  it 
is  no  longer  mere  analogy  which  strikes  us  —  no  longer  a  general  resem- 
blance among  them,  as  individuals  independent  of  each  other,  and  circula- 
ting about  the  sun,  each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  nature,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  its  own  peculiar  tie.  The  resemblance  is  now  perceived 
to  Be  a  true  family  likeness;  they  are  bound  up  in  bne  chain  —  inter- 
woven in  one  web  of  mutual  relation  and  harmonious  agreement  —  sub- 
jected to  one  pervading  influence>  which  extends  from  the  centre  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  that  great  system,  of  which  all  of  them,  the  earth 
included,  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  members. 

(489.)  The  laws  of  elliptic  motion  about  the  sun  as  a  focus,  and  of  the 
equable  description  of  areas  by  lines  joining  the  sun  and  planets,  were 
originally  established  by  Kepler,  from  a  consideration  of  the  observed 
motions  of  Mars ;  and  were  b^  him  extended,  analogically,  to  all  the  other 
planets.  However  precarious  such  an  extension  might  then  have  ap- 
peared, modern  astronomy  has  completely  verified  it  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  the  general  coincidence  of  its  results  with  entire  series  of  observations 
of  the  apparent  places  of  the  planets.  These  are  found  to  accord  satis- 
factorily with  the  assumption  of  a  particular  ellipse  for  each  planet,  whose 
magnitude,  degree  of  exccntricity,  and  situation  in  space,  are  numerically 
assigned  in  the  synoptic  table  before  referred  to.  It  is  true,  that  when 
observations  are  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  precision,  and  when  each 
planet  is  traced  through  many  successive  revolutions,  and  its  history  oar- 


'  The  expression  of  this  law  of  Kepler  requires  a  slight  modification  when  we  < 
to  the  extreme  nicety  of  numerical  calculation,  for  the  greater  planets,  due  to  tha 
influence  of  their  masses.    This  correction  is  imperceptible  for  the  Earth  and  Mars. 
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ried  back,  by  the  aid  of  calculations  founded  on  these  data,  for  many  cen- 
turies, we  learn  to  regard  the  laws  of  Kepler  as  only  Jirst  appraxtmafioM 
to  the  much  more  complicated  ones  which  actually  prevail ;  and  that  to 
bring  remote  observations  into  rigorous  and  mathematical  accordance 
with  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  extremely  convenient 
nomenclature  and  relations  of  the  elliptic  system,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  modify,  to  a  certain  extent,  our  verbal  expression  of  the  laws,  and  to 
regard  the  numerical  data  or  elliptic  elements  of  the  planetary  orbits  as 
not  absolutely  permanent,  but  subject  to  a  series  of  extremely  slow  and 
almost  imperceptible  changes.  These  changes  may  be  neglected  when  we 
consider  only  a  few  revolutions;  but  going  on  from  century  to  century, 
and  continually  accumulating,  they  at  length  produce  material  departures 
in  the  orbits  from  their  original  state.  Their  explanation  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter;  but  for  the  present  we  must  lay  them 
out  of  consideration,  as  of  an  order  too  minute  to  affect  the  general  con- 
clusions with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  By  what  means  astronomers 
are  enabled  to  compare  the  results  of  the  elliptic  theory  with  observation, 
and  thus  satisfy  themselves  of  its  accordance  with  nature,  will  be  ex- 
plained presently. 

(490.)  It  will  first,  however,  be  proper  to  point  out  what  particular 
theoretical  conclusion  is  involved  in  ea^h  of  the  three  laws  of  Kepler, 
considered  as  satisfactorily  established, — what  indication  each  of  them, 
separately,  affords  of  the  mechanical  forces  prevalent  in  our  system,  and 
the  mode  in  which  its  parts  are  connected, — and  how,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, they  constitute  the  basis  on  which  the  Newtonian  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  mainly  supported.  To  begin  with  the 
first  law,  that  of  the  equable  description  of  areas. — Since  the  planets  move 
in  curvilinear  paths,  they  mv^t  (if  they  be  bodies  obeying  the  laws  of 
dynamics)  be  deflected  from  their  otherwise  natural  rectilinear  progress 
hy  force.  And  from  this  law,  taken  as  a  matter  of  observed  fact,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  direction  of  such  force,  at  every  point  of  the  orbit  of  each 
planet,  always  passes  through  the  sun.  No  matter  from  what  ultimate 
cause  the  power  which  is  called  gravitation  originates, — ^be  it  a  virtue 
lodged  in  the  sun  as  its  receptacle,  or  be  it  pressure  from  without,  or  the 
resultant  of  many  pressures  or  solicitations  of  unknown  fluids,  magnetic 
or  electric  ethers,  or  impulses, — still,  when  finally  brought  under  our  con- 
templation, and  summed  up  into  a  single  resultant  energy — its  direction 
»,  from  every  point  on  all  sides,  towards  the  sun's  centre.  As  an  abstract 
dynamical  proposition,  the  reader  will  find  it  demonstrated  by  Newton,  in 
the  first  proposition  of  the  Prindpia,  with  an  elementary  simplicity  to 
which  we  really  could  add  nothing  but  obscurity  by  amplification,  that 
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any  body,  urged  towards  a  certain  central  point  by  a  force  continually 
directed  thereto,  and  thereby  deflected  into  a  currilinear  path,  will  describe 
about  that  centre  equal  areas  in  equal  times;  and  vice  versd,  that  such 
equable  description  of  areas  is  itself  the  essential  criterion  of  a  continual 
direction  of  the  acting  force  towards  the  centre  to  which  this  character 
belongs.  The  first  law  of  Kepler,  then,  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the 
nature  or  intensity  of  the  force  urging  the  planets  to  the  sun ;  the  only 
conclusion  it  involves  is,  that  it  does  so%irge  them.  It  is  a  property  of 
orbitual  rotation  under  the  influence  of  central  forces  generally,  and,  as 
such,  we  daily  see  it  exemplified  in  a  thousand  familiar  instances.  A 
simple  experimental  illustration  of  it  is  to  tie  a  bullet  to  a  thin  string, 
and,  having  whirled  it  round  with  a  moderate  velocity  in  a  vertical  plane, 
to  draw  the  end  of  the  string  through  a  small  ring,  or  allow  it  to  coil 
itself  round  the  finger,  or  round  a  cylindrical  rod  held  very  firmly  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  bullet  will  then  approach  the  centre  of  motion 
in  a  spiral  line ;  and  the  increase  not  only  of  its  angular  but  of  its  lioeiir 
velocity,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  its  periodic  time  when  near  the 
centre,  will  express,  more  clearly  than  any  words,  the  compensation  by 
which  its  uniform  description  of  areas  is  maintained  under  a  constantly 
diminishing  distance.  If  the  motion  be  reversed,  and  the  thread  allowed 
to  uncoil,  beginning  with  a  rapid  impulse,  the  velocity  will  diminish  by 
the  same  degrees  as  it  before  increased.  The  increasing  rapidity  of  a 
dunceT's  pirouette,  as  he  draws  in  his  limbs  and  straightens  his  whole  per- 
son, so  as  to  bring  every  part  of  his  frame  as  near  as  possible  to  the  axis 
of  his  motion,  is  another  instance  where  tfie  connection  of  the  observed 
effect  with  the  central  force  exerted,  though  equally  real,  is  much  less 
obvious. 

(491.)  The  second  law  of  Kepler,  or  that  which  asserts  that  the  planets 
describe  ellipses  about  the  sun  as  their  focus,  involves,  as  a  consequence, 
the  lata  of  solar  gravitation  (so  be  it  allowed  to  call  the  force,  whatever  it 
be,  which  urges  them  towards  the  sun)  as  exerted  on  each  individual 
planet,  apart  from  all  connection  with  the  rest.  A  straight  line,  dynamic-, 
ally  speaking,  is  the  only  path  which  can  be  pursued  by  a  body  abtohudi/ 
free^  and  under  the  action  of  no  external  force.  All  deflection  into  a 
curve  is  evidence  of  the  exertion  of  a  force  ;  and  the  greater  the  deflection 
in  equal  times,  the  more  intense  the  force.  Deflection  from  a  straight ' 
line  is  only  another  word  for  curvature  of  path ;  and  as  a  circle  is  char- 
acterized  by  the  uniformity  of  its  curvatures  in  all  its  parts — so  is  every 
other  curve  (as  an  ellipse)  characterized  by  the  particular  law  which  regu- 
lates the  increase  and  diminution  of  its  curvature  as  we  advance  along  itB 
circumference.     The  deflecting  force^  then,  which  continually  benda  a 
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moviog  body  into  a  curve,  may  be  ascertained,  provided  its  direction,  in 
the  first  place,  and,  secondly,  the  law  of  curvature  of  the  curve  itself,  be 
known.  Both  these  enter  as  elements  into  the  expression  of  the  force. 
A  body  may  describe,  for  instance,  an  ellipse,  under  a  great  variety  of 
dispositions  of  the  acting  forces :  it  may  glide  along  it,  for  example,  as  a 
bead  upon  a  polished  wire,  bent  into  an  elliptic  form ;  in  which  case  the 
acting  force  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  wire,  and  the  velocity  ia  uni- 
form. In  this  case  the  force  iaHirected  to  w>  fixed  centre,  and  there  is 
no  equable  description  of  areas  at  all.  Or  it  may  describe  it  as  we  may 
see  done,  if  we  suspend  a  ball  by  a  very  long  string,  and,  drawing  it  a 
little  aside  from  the  perpendicular,  throw  it  round  with  a  gentle  impulse. 
In  this  case  the  acting  force  is  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  about 
which  areas  are  described  equally,  and  to  which  a  force  proportional  to 
the  distance  (the  decomposed  result  of  terrestrial  gravity)  perpetually 
urges  it.*  This  is  at  once  a  very  easy  experiment,  and  a  very  instructive 
one,  and  we  shall  again  refer  to  it.  In  the  case  before  us,  of  an  ellipse 
described  by  the  action  of  a  force  directed  to  the  foeusj  the  steps  of  the 
investigation  of  the  law  of  force  are  these :  1st,  The  law  of  the  areas  de- 
termines the  actual  velocity  of  the  revolving  body  at  every  point,  or  the 
space  really  run  over  by  it  in  a  given  minute  portion  of  time ;  2dly,  The 
law  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse  determines  the  linear  amount  of  deflection 
from  the  tangent  in  the  direction  of  the  focm^  which  corresponds  to  that 
space  so  run  over ;  3dly,  and  lastly,  The  laws  of  accelerated  motion  de- 
clare that  the  intensity  of  the  acting  force  causing  such  deflection  tit  xtB 
oton  direction,  is  measured  by  or  proportional  to  the  amount  of  that  de- 
flection, and  may  therefore  be  calculated  in  any  particular  position,  or 
generally  expressed  by  geometrical  or  algebraic  symbols,  as  a  law  inde- 
pendent of  particular  positions,  when  that  deflection  is  so  calculated  or 
expressed.  We  have  here  the  spirit  of  the  process  by  which  Newton  has 
resolved  this  interesting  problem.  For  its  geometrical  detail,  we  must 
refer  to  the  3d  section  of  his  Frincipia.  We  know  of  no  artificial  mode 
of  imitating  this  species  of  elliptic  motion ;  though  a  rude  approximation 
to  it — enough,  however,  to  give  a  conception  of  the  alternate  approach 
and  recess  of  the  revolving  body  to  and  from  the  focus,  and  the  variation 
of  its  velocity — ^may  be  had  by  suspending  a  small  steel  bead  to  a  fine  and 
very  long  silk  fibre,  and  setting  it  to  revolve  in  a  small  orbit  round  the 
pole  of  a  powerful  cylindrical  magnet,  held  upright,  and  vertically  under 
the  point  of  suspension. 

*  If  the  suspended  body  be  a  vessel  full  of  fine  sand,  having  a  small  hole  at  its  bottom 
the  elliptic  trace  of  its  orbit  will  be  left  in  a  sand  strcnk  on  a  table  placed  below  it 
Thb  neat  illustration  is  due,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  Mr.  Babbage. 
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(492.)  The  third  law  of  Kepler/ which  coDDects  the  distances  and 
periods  of  the  planets  by  a  general  rule,  bears  with  it,  as  its  theoretical 
interpretation,  this  iniportant  consequence,  viz.  that  it  is  one  and  the  same 
force,  modified  only  by  distance  from  the  san,  which  retains  aM  the  planets 
in  their  orbits  about  it.  That  tho  attraction  of  the  sun  (if  such  it  be) 
is  exerted  upon  all  the  bodies  of  our  system  indifferently,  without  regard 
to  the  peculiar  materials  of  which  they  may  consist,  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  their  inertias,  or  quantities  of  matter ;  that  it  is  not,  therefore, 
of  the  nature  of  the  elective  attractions  of  chemistry  or  of  magnetic 
action^  which  is  powerless  on  other  substances  than  iron  and  some  one  or 
two  more,  but  is  of  a  more  universal  character,  and  extends  equally  to  all 
the  material  constituents  of  our  system,  and  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see 
abundant  reason  to  admit)  to  those  of  other  systems  than  our  own.  This 
law,  important  and  general  as  it  is,  results,  as  the  simplest  of  corollaries, 
firom  the  relations  established  by  Newton  in  the  section  of  the  IVincipta 
referred  to  (Prop,  xy.),  from  which  proposition  it  results,  that  if  the  earth 
were  taken  from  its  actual  orbit,  and  launched  anew  in  space  at  ,the  place, 
in  the  direction,  and  with  the  velocity  of  any  of  the  other  planets,  it 
would  describe  the  very  same  orbit,  and  in  the  same  period,  which  that 
planet  actually  does,  a  minute  correction  of  the  period  only  excepted, 
arising  from  the  difference  between  the  mass  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the 
4)lanet.  Small  as  the  planets  are  compared  to  the  sun,  some  of  them  are 
not,  as  the  earth  is,  mere  atoms  in  the  comparison.  The  strict  wording 
of  Kepler's  law,  as  Newton  has  proved  in  his  fifty-ninth  proposition,  is 
applicable  only  to  the  case  of  planets  whose  proportion  to  the  central 
body  is  absolutely  inappreciable.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  periodic 
time  is  shortened  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  root  of  the  number  ex- 
pressing the  sun's  mass  or  inertiae,  to  that  of  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
expressing  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  planet ;  and  in  general,  whatever 
be  the  masses  of  two  bodies  revolving  round  each  other  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravity,  the  square  of  their  periodic  time 
will  be  expressed  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  cube  of  their  mean 
distance,  i.  e.  the  greater  semi-axis  of  their  elliptic  orbit,  and  whose  de- 
nominator is  the  sum  of  their  masses.  When  one  of  the  masses  is  in- 
omparably  greater  than  the  other,  this  resolves  into  Kepler's  law;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  proposition  thus  generalized  stands  in  lieu 
of  that  law.  In  the  system  of  the  sun  and  planets,  however,  the  numerical 
correction  thus  introduced  into  the  results  of  Kepler's  law  is  too  small  to 
be  of  any  importance,  the  mass  of  the  largest  of  the  planets  (Jupiter) 
being  much  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the  sun.     We  shaU 
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presently,  however,  perceive  all  the  importance  of  thiB  generalizatkn, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  satellites. 

(493.)  It  will  first,  however,  be  proper  to  explain  by  what  process  of 
calculation  the  expression  of  a  planet's  elliptic  orbit  by  its  demenU  cao  bt 
compared  with  observation,  and  how  we  can  satisfy  onrselves  that  the 
nnmerical  data  contained  in  a  table  of  such  elements  for  the  whole  system 
does  really  exhibit  a  true  picture  of  it,  and  afford  the  means  of  deter- 
mining its  state  at  every  instant  of  time,  by  the  mere  application  of  Kep- 
ler's laws.  Now,  for  each  planet,  it  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  know, 
Ist,  the  magnitude  and  form  of  its  ellipse;  2dly,  the  situatioa  of  this 
ellipse  in  space,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  and  to  a  fixed  line  drawn 
therein;  3dly,  the  local  situation  of  the  planet  in  its  ellipse  at  some  known 
epoch,  and  its  periodic  time  or  mean  angular  velocity,  or^  as  it  is  called^ 
its  mean  motion. 

(494.)  The  magnitude  and  form  of  an  ellipse  are  determined  by  its 
greatest  length  and  least  breadth,  or  its  two  principal  axes;  but  for  astro- 
nomical uses  it  is  preferable  to  use  the  semi-axis  major  (or  half  the  greatest 
length),  and  the  excentricity  or  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre, 
which  last  is  usually  estimated  in  parts  of  the  former.  Thus,  an  ellipse, 
whose  length  is  10  and  breadth  8  parts  of  any  scale,  has  for  its  major 
semi-axis  5,  and  for  its  excentricity  3  such  parts ;  but  when  estimated  in 
parts  of  the  semi-axis,  regarded  as  a  unit,  the  excentricity  is  expressed  by 
the  fraction  |.  ^ 

(495.)  The  ecliptic  is  the  plane  to  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
most  naturally  refers  the  rest  of  the  solar  system,  as  a  sort  of  ground- 
plane  ;  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit  might  be  taken  for  a  line  of  departure  in 
that  plane  or  origin  of  angular  reckoning.  Were  the  axis  Jixed,  this 
.would  be  the  best  possible  origin  of  longitudes ;  but  as  it  has  a  motion 
(though  an  excessively  slow  one),  there  is,  in  fact,  no  advantage  in  reck- 
oning from  the  axis  more  than  from  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  and  astro- 
nomers therefore  prefer  the  latter,  taking  account  of  its  variation  by 
the  effect  of  precession,  and  restoring  it,  by  calculation  at  every  in- 
stant, to  a  fixed  position.  Now,  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  ellipse 
described  by  a  planet  with  respect  to  this  pUne,  three  elements  require 
to  be  known:  —  1st,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  planet's  orbit 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic;  2dly,  the  line  in  which  these  two  planes 
intersect  each  other,  which  of  necessity  passes  throngh  the  sun,  and 
whose  position-  with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  therefore 
given  by  stating  its  longitude.  This  line  is  called  the  line  of  the 
nodes.  When  the  planet  is  in  this  line,  in  the  act  of  passing  from  the 
^uth  to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  it  is  in  its  ascending  node^  and 
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its  longitude  at  that  moment  is  the  element  called  the  longitude  of  the 
node.  These  two  data  determine  the  situation  of  the  plane  of  the  orhit; 
and  there  only  remains,  for  the  complete  determination  of  the  situation 
of  the  planet's  ellipse,  to  know  how  it  is  placed  in  that  plane,  which 
(since  its  focus  is  necessarily  in  the  sun)  is  ascertained  by  stating  the 
longitude  of  its  perihelion^  or  the  place  which  the  extremity  of  the  axis 
nearest  the  sun  occupies,  when  orthographically  projected  on  the  ecliptic. 

(496.)  The  dimensions  and  situation  of  the  planet's  orbit  thus  deter- 
mined, it  only  remains,  for  a  complete  acquaintance  with  its  history,  to 
determine  the  circumstances  of  its  motion  in  the  orbit  so  precisely  fixed. 
Now,  for  this  purpose,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  know  the  moment  of  time 
when  it  is  either  at  the  perihelion,  or  at  any  other  precisely  determined 
point  of  its  orbit,  and  its  whole  period ;  for  these  being  known,  the  law 
of  the  areas  determines  the  place  at  every  other  instant.  This  moment  is 
called  (when  the  perihelion  is  the  point  chosen)  the  perihelion  poMoge, 
or,  when  some  point  of  the  orbit  is  fixed  upon,  without  special  reference 
to  the  perihelion,  the  epoch. 

(497.)  Thus,  then,  we  have  seven  particulars  or  elements,  which  must 
be  numerically  stated,  before  we  can  reduce  to  calculation  the  state  of  the 
system  at  tmy  given  moment.  But,  these  known,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain 
the  apparent  positions  of  each  planet,  as  it  would  be  seen  from  the  sun,  or 
is  seen  from  the  earth  at  any  time.  The  former  is  called  the  helloceiUric, 
the  latter  the  geocentric,  place  of  the  planet. 

(498.)  To  commence  with  the  heliocentric  places.  Let  S  represent 
the  sun ;  P  A  N  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  being  an  ellipse,  having  the  S  in 
its  focus,  and  A  for  its  perihelion ;  and  letp  a  N  T  represent  the  projection 
of  the  orbit  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  intersecting  the  line  of  equinoxea 

Fig.  71. 


St  in  T,  which,  therefore,  is  the  origin  of  longitudes.  Then  will  S  N  be 
the  line  of  nodes ;  and  if  we  suppose  B  to  lie  on  the  south,  and  A  on  the 
north  side  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  direction  of  the  planet's  motion  to  be 
from  B  to  A,  N  will  be  the  ascending  node,  and  the  angle  T  S  N  the  loti^ 
gitude  of  the  node.  In  like  manner,  if  P  be  the  place  of  the  planet  at 
any  time,  and  If  it  and  the  perihelion  A  be  projected  on  the  ecliptic,  upon 
the  points  p,  a,  the  angles  T  Sp,  T  S  a,  will  be  the  respective  heliocentric 
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longitudes  of  the  planet  and  of  the  perihelion,  the  former  of  which  is  to 
he  determined^  and  the  ktter  is  one  of  the  given  elements.  Lastly,  tbe 
angle  ^  S  P  is  the  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  planet^  which  is  also  require*! 
to  he  known. 

(499.)  Now,  the  time  heing  given,  and  also  the  moment  of  the  planet's 
passing  the  perihelion,  the  interval,  or  the  time  of  describing  the  portion 
A  P  of  the  orbit,  is  given,  and  the  periodical  time,  and  the  whole  area  of 
tbe  ellipse  being  known,  the  law  of  proportionality  of  areas  to  the  times 
of  their  description  gives  the  magnitude  of  the  area  ASP.  From  this 
it  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry  to  determine  the  corresponding  an^Ie 
ASP,  which  is  called  the  planet's  true  anomaly.  This  problem  is  of 
the  kind  called  transcendental,  and  has  been  resolved  by  a  great  variety 
of  processes,  some  more,  some  less  intricate.  It  offers,  however,  no 
peculiar  difficulty,  and  is  practically  resolved  with  great  facility  by  the 
h^lp  of  tables  constructed  for  the  purpose,  adapted  to  the  case  of  each 
particular  planet.* 

(500.)  The  true  anomaly  thus  obtained,  the  planet's  angular  distance 
from  the  node,  or  the  angle  N  S  P,  is  to  be  found.  Now,  the  longitudes  of 
the  perihelion  and  node  being  respectively  T  a  and  t  N,  which  are  ^ven, 
their  difference  a  N  is  also  given,  and  the  angle  N  of  the  spherical  right- 
angled  triangle  A  N  a,  being  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to 
the  ecliptic,  is  known.  Hence  we  calculate  the  arc  N  A,  or  the  angle 
N  S  A,  which,  added  to  A  S  P,  gives  the  angle  N  S  P  required.  And 
from  this,  regarded  as  tbe  measure  of  the  arc  N  P,  forming  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  P  Np;  whose  angle  N,  as 
before,  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  the  other  two  sides,  N^  and  Tp. 
The  latter,  being  the  measure  of  the  angle  p  S  P,  expresses  the  planet's 
heliocentric  latitude ;  the  former  measures  the  angle  N  S  j9,  or  the  planet's 
distance  in  longitude  from  its  node,  which,  added  to  the  known  angle 
¥  S  N,  the  longitude  of  the  node,  gives  the  heliocentric  longitude.     This 

'  It  will  readily  be  understood,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  uniform  circular  motion, 
an  equable  description  of  areat  about  any  centre  is  incompatible  with  an  equable  de- 
scription of  anglet.  The  object  of  the  problem  in  the  text  is  to  pass  from  the  orea 
supposed  known,  to  the  angles  supposed  unknown :  in  other  words,  to  derive  the  true 
amount  of  angular  motion  from  the  perihelion,  or  the  tnu  anomaly  firom  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  mean  anomaly,  that  is,  the  mean  angular  motion  which  would  have 
been  performed  had  the  motion  in  angU  been  uniform  instead  of  the  motion  in  ana. 
It  happens  fortunately,  that  this  is  the  simplest  of  all  problems  of  the  transcendenuU 
kind,  and  can  be  resolved,  in  the  most  difficult  case,  by  the  rule  of  "  false  position," 
or  trial  and  error,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  resolved  instantly  on 
mspection  by  a  simple  and  easily  constructed  piece  of  mechanism,  of  which  the  resder 
may  see  a  description  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transaction^  vol.  iv.  p.  425,  bv 
the  author  of  this  work. 
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process,  however  circaitoiis  it  may  appear,  when  once  well  understood  may 
be  gone  through  numerically  by  the  aid  of  the  usual  logarithmic  and  tri- 
gonometrical tables,  in  little  more  time  than  it  will  have  taken  the  reader 
to  peruse  its  description. 

(501.)  The  geocentric  differs  from  the  heliocentric  place  of  a  planet  by 
reason  of  that  parallactic  change  of  apparent  situation  which  arises  from 
the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  Were  the  planet's  distances  as  vast  as 
those  of  the  stars,  the  earth's  orbitual  motion  would  be  insensible  when 
viewed  from  them,  and  they  would  always  appear  to  us  to  hold  the  same 
relative  situations  among  the  fixed  stars,  as  if  viewed  from  the  sun,  t.  e. 
they  would  then  be  seen  in  their  heliocerUric  places.  The  difference,  then, 
between  the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  places  of  a  planet  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  thing  with  its  paraUax,  arising  from  the  earth's  removal  from  the 
centre  of  the  system  and  its  annual  motion.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
the  first  step  towards  i^  knowledge  of  its  amount,  and  the  consequent 
determination  of  the  apparent  place  of  each  planet,  as  referred  from  the 
earth  to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  must 'be  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  its  linear  distances  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sun,  as  compared  with 
the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  angular  positions  of  all  three 
with  respect  to  each  other. 

(502.)  Suppose,  therefore,  S  to  represent  the  sun,  E  the  earth,  and  P 
the  planet;  S  T  the  line  of  equinoxes,  T  E  the  earth's  orbit,  and  Fp 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  on  the  ecliptic.  Then  will  the 
angle  S  P  E  (according  to  the  general  notion  of  parallax  conveyed  in  art 
69)  represent  the  parallax  of  the  planet  arising  from  the  change  of  station 

Fig.  72. 


from  S  to  E ;  E  P  will  be  the  apparent  direction  of  the  planet  seen  from 
£ ;  and  if  S  Q  be  drawn  parallel  to  E|>,  the  angle  T  S  Q  will  be  the  geo- 
centric longitude  of  the  planet,  while  T  S  E  represents  the  heliocentric 
longitude  of  the  earth,  TQp  that  of  the  planet.  The  former  of  these, 
T  S  E,  is  given  by  the  solar  table;  the  latter,  T  S|7,  is  found  by  the  pro- 
cess above  described  (art.  500).  Moreover,  S  P  is  the  radius  vector  of 
the  planet's  orbit,  and  S  E  that  of  the  earth's^  both  of  which  are  determined 
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from  the  known  dimeDsioo^  of  their  respective  ellipses,  and  the  places  of 
the  bodies  in  them  at  the  assigned  time.  Lastly,  the  angle  P  S  jd  is  the 
planet's  heliocentric  latitude. 

(503.)  Our  object,  then,  isr,  from  all  these  data,  to  determine  the  angle 
T  S  Q,  and  P  E  p,  which  is  the  geocentric  latitude.  The  process,  then, 
will  stand  as  follows : — Ist,  In  the  triangle  SFp,  right-angled.at^,  given 
S  P,  and  the  angle  P  S  jd  (the  planet's  radius  vector  and  heliocentric  lati- 
,tude),  find  S p  and  Tp;  2dly,  In  the  triangle  S  E p,  given  S p  (just 
found),  S  E  (the  earth's  radius  vector),  and  the  angle  E  S  p  (the  difference 
of  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  earth  and  planet),  find  the  angle  S  j>  E, 
and  the  side  E  p.  The  former  being  equal  to  the  alternate  angle  p  S  Q, 
is  the  parallactic  removal  of  the  planet  in  longitude,  which,  added  torSpy 
gives  its  geocentric  longitude.  The  latter,  Ep  (which  is  called  the  curtate 
diUance  of  the  planet  from  the  earth),  gives  at  once  the  geocentric  lati- 
tude, by  means  of  the  right-angled  triangle  P  E  j7,  of  which  Ep  and  P  jo 
are  known  sides,  and  the  angle  P  E  j>  is  the  geocentric  latitude  sought. 

(504.)  The  calculations  required  for  these  purposes  are  nothing  but 
the  most  ordinary  processes  of  plane  trigonometry ;  and,  though  some- 
what tedious,  are  neither  intricate  nor  difficult  When  executed,  how- 
ever, they  afford  us  the  means  of  comparing  the  places  of  the  planets 
actually  observed  with  the  elliptic  theory,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and 
thus  putting  it  to  the  severest  trial  *,  and  it  is  upon  the  testimony  of  such 
computations,  so  brought  into  comparison  with  observed  facts,  that  we 
declare  that  theory  to  be  a  true  representation  of  nature. 

(505.)  The  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  have 
been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  in  which  astronomy  has  been  culti- 
vated. Uranus  was  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  in  1781,  March  13th, 
in  the  course  of  a  review  of  the  heavens,  in  which  every  star  visible  in  a 
telescope  of  a  certain  power  was  brought  under  close  examination,  when 
the  new  planet  was  immediately  detected  by  its  disc,  under  a  high  magni- 
fying power.  It  has  since  been  ascertained  to  have  been  observed  on 
many  previous  occasions,  with  telescopes  of  insufficient  power  to  show  its 
disc,  and  even  entered  in  catalogues  as  a  star ;  and  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  so  recorded  have  been  used  to  improve  and 'extend 
our  knowledge  of  its  orbit.  The  discovery  of  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets 
dates  from  the  first  day  of  1801,  when  Ceres  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  at 
Palermo;  a  discovery  speedily  followed  by  those  of  Juno  by  professor 
Harding,  of  Gbttingen,  in  1804 ;  and  of  Pallas  and  Vesta,  by  Dr.  Olbers, 
of  Bremen,  in  1802  and  1807  respectively.  It  is  extremely  remarkable 
that  this  important  addition  to  our  system  had  been  in  some  sort  surmised 
as  a  thing  not  unlikely,  on  the  ground  that  the  interval  between  the  orbit 
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of  Mercury  and  the  other  planetary  orbits,  go  on  doubling  as  wc  recede 
{rofii  the  sun,  or  nearly  so.  Thus,  the  interval  between  the  orbits  of  the 
Earth  and  Mercury  is  nearly  twice  that  between  those  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury; that  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Mercury  nearly  twice  that 
between  the  Earth  and  Mercury :  and  so  on.  The  interval  between  the 
orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  however,  is  much  too  great,  and  would 
form  an  exception  to  this  law,  which  is,  however,  again  resumed  in  the 
case  of  the  three  planets  next  in  order  of  remoteness,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and 
Uranus.  It  was  therefore  thrown  out,  by  the  late  professor  Bode,  of  Ber- 
lin,* as  a  possible  surmise,  that  a  planet  not  then  yet  discovered  might 
exist  between  Mars  and  Jupiter:  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what 
was  the  astonishment  of  astronomers  on  finding  not  only  one,  but  four 
planets,  differing  greatly  in  all  the  other  elements  of  their  orbits,  but 
agreeing  very  nearly,  both  inter  m,  and  with  the  above  stated  empirical 
law,  in  respect  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun.  No  account,  d pri- 
ori or  from  theory,  was  to  be  given  of  this  singular  progression,  which  is 
not,  like  Kepler's  laws,  strictly  exact  in  numerical  verification ;  but  the 
circumstances  we  have  just  mentioned  tended  to  create  a  strong  belief  that 
it  was  something  beyond  a  mere  accidental  coincidence,  and  bore  reference 
to  the  essential  structure  of  the  planetary  system.  It  was  even  conjec- 
tured that  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets  are  fragments  of  some  greater  planet 
which  formerly  circulated  in  that  interval,  but  which  has  been  blown  to 
atoms  by  an  explosion ;  an  idea  countenanced  by  the  exceeding  minute- 
ness of  these  bodies  which  present  discs ;  and  it  was  argued  that  in  that 
case  innumerable  more  such  fragments  must  exist  and  might  come  to  be 
hereafter  discovered.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a  speculation  as 
a  physical  hypothesis,  this  conclusion  has  been  verified  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  matter  of  fact  by  subsequent  discovery,  the  result  of  a  careful 
and  minute  examination  and  mapping  down  of  the  smaller  stars  in  and 
near  the  zodiac,  undertaken  with  that  express  object.  Zodiacal  charts  of 
this  kind,  the  product  of  the  zeal  and  industry  of  many  astronomers,  have 
been  constructed,  in  which  every  star  down  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  magni- 
tude is  inserted,  and  these  stars  being  compared  with  the  actual  stars  of 
the  heavens,  the  intrusion  of  any  stranger  within  their  limits  cannot  fail 
to  be  noticed  when  the  comparison  is  systematically  conducted.  The  dis- 
covery of  Astrsea,  and  that  of  Hebe  by  Professor  Hencke,  date  respec- 
tively from  December  8th,  1845,  and  July  1st,  1847 ;  those  of  Iris  and 

'  The  empirical  law  itself,  as  we  have  above  stated  it,  is  ascribed  by  Voiron,  not  to 
Bodo  (who  would  appear,  however,  at  all  events,  to  have  first  drawn  attention  to  this 
interpretation  of  its  interruption),  but  to  Professor  Titius  of  Wittemberg.  (Voiron, 
Sapplemen*  to  Bailly.) 
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Flora,  by  Mr.  Hind,  from  August  13th  and  October  18th,  1847 ;  of  Me 
ds,  by  Mr.  Graham,  from  April  25,  1848;  and  of  Hygeia,  by  M.  J>e 
Gasparis,  April  12th,  1849. 

(506.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  marks  in  a  signal  manner  the  matu- 
rity of  astronomical  science.  The  proof,  or  at  least  the  urgent  presump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  such  a  planet,  as  a  means  of  accounting  (by  its 
attraction)  for  certain  small  irregularities  observed  in  the  motions  of 
I^ranos,  was  afforded  almost  simultaneously  by  the  independent  researches 
of  two  geometers,  Messrs.  Adams  of  Cambridge  and  Leverrier  of  Paris, 
who  were  enabled,  from  theory  aloney  to  calculate  whereabouts  it  ought 
to  appear  in  the  heavens,  if  visible,  the  places  thus  independently  calcu- 
lated agreeing  surprisingly.  Within  a  single  degree  of  the  place  assigned 
by  M.  Leverrier's  calculations,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Galle  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  it  was  actually  found  by  that  astronomer 
on  the  very  first  night  after  :he  receipt  of  that  communication,  on  turning 
a  telescope  on  the  spot,  and  comparing  the  stars  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood with  those  previously  laid  down  in  one  of  the  zodiacal  charts 
already  alluded  to.'  This  remarkable  verification  of  an  indication  so 
extraordinary  took  place  on  the  2dd  of  September,  1846.' 

(507.)  The  mean  distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun,  however,  so  far 
from  falling  in  with  the  supposed  law  of  planetary  distances  above  tpen- 
tioned,  offers  a  decided  case  of  discordance.  The  interval  between  its 
orbit  and  that  of  Mercury,  instead  of  being  nearly  double  the  interval 
between  those  of  Uranus  and  Mercury,  does  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the  latter 
interval  by  much  more  than  half  its  amount.  This  remarkable  exception 
may  serve  to  make  us  cautious  in  the  too  ready  admission  of  empirical 
laws  of  this  nature  to  the  rank  of  fundamental  truths,  though,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  they  may  prove  usefril  auxiliaries,  and  serve  as  stepping 
stones,  affording  a  temporary  footing  in  the  path  to  great  discoveries.  The 
force  of  this  remark  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  explain  more 

'  Constructed  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  of  Berlin.  On  reading  the  history  of  this  noble 
discovery,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Schiller — 

"  Mit  dem  Genius  steht  die  Natur  in  ewigem  Bunde, 
Was  der  Eine  verspricht  liestet  die  Andre  gewiss." 

*  FrofesBor  Challis,  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  directing  the  Northumberland 
telescope  of  that  Institution  to  the  place  assigned  by  Mr.  Adams's  calculations  and  its 
vicmity,  on  the  4th  and  12th  of  August  1846,  saw  the  planet  on  both  those  days,  and 
noted  iis  place  (among  those  of  other  stars)  for  re-observation.  He,  however,  post- 
poned the  comparison  of  the  places  observed,  and,  not  possessing  Dr.  Bremiker*8 
chart  (which  would  have  at  once  indicated  the  presence  of  an  unmapped  star,) 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  planet's  existence  as  a  visible  object  till  its  annoane* 
men(  as  such  by  Dr.  Galle. 
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pirticularly  the  nature  of  tke  theoretical  views  which  led  to  the  disooTcry 
ot,  Neptune  itself. 

(508.)  We  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this  chapter  to  an  account  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  and  probable  condition  of  the  several  planets,  so  far 
as  the  former  are  known  by  observation,  or  the  latter  rest  on  probable 
grounds  of  conjecture.  In  this,  three  features  principally  strike  us  aa 
necessarily  productive  of  extraordinary  diversity  in  the^  provisions  by 
which,  if  they  be,  like  our  earth,  inhabited,  animal  life  must  be  supported. 
These  are,  first,  the  difference  in  their  respective  supplies  of  light  and 
heat  from  the  sun;  secondly,  the  difference  in  the  intensities  of  the 
gravitating  forces  which  must  subsist  at  their  surfaces,  or  the  different 
ratios  which,  on  their  several  globes,  the  inertias  of  bodies  must  bear  to 
their  weights;  and,  thirdly,  the  difference  in  the  nature  uf  the  materials 
of  which,  from  what  we  know  of  their  mean  density,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  consist  The  intensity  of  solar  radiation  is  nearly 
seven  times  greater  -on  Mercury  than  on  the  Earth,  and  on  Uranus  830 
times  less ;  the  proportion  between  the  two  extremes  being  that  of  upwards 
of  2000  to  1.  Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  the  condition  of  our  globe, 
were  the  sun  to  be  septupled,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  ratio  I  or  were 
it  diminished  to  a  seventh,  or  to  a  300th  of  its  actual  power  I  Again, 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  or  its  efficacy  in  counteracting  muscular  power 
and  repressing  aninud  activity,  on  Jupiter,  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  times 
that  on  the  earth,  on  Mars  not  more  than  one-half,  on  the  Moon  one* 
sixth,  and  on  the  smaller  planets  probably  not  more  than  one-twentieth ; 
giving  a  scale  of  which  the  extremes  are  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  one. 
Lastly,  the  density  of  Saturn  hardly  exceeds  one-eighth  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  Earth,  so  that  it  must  consist  of  material  not  much  heavier 
than  cork.  Now,  under  the  various  combinations  of  elements  so  important 
to  life  as  these,  what  immense  diversity  must  we  not  admit  in  the  condi- 
tions of  that  great  problem,  the  maintenance  of  animal  and  intellectual 
existence  and  happiness,  which  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  what  we 
see  around  us  in  our  own  planet,  and  by  the  way  in  which  every  comer 
of  it  is  crowded  with  living  beings,  to  form  an  unceasing  and  worthy 
object  for  the  exercise  of  the  Benevolence  and  Wisdom  which  preside 
over  all  I 

(509.)  Quitting,  however,  the  region  of  mere  speculation,  we  will  now 
show  what  information  the  telescope  affords  us  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  several  planets  withifl  its  reach.  Of  Mercury  we  can  see  little  more 
than  that  it  is  round,  and  exhibits  phases.  It  is  too  small,  and  \xSo  much 
^ost  in  the  constant  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  to  allow  us  to  make  out 
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more  of  its  nature.  The  real  diameter  of  M^curj  is  about  3200  miles: 
its  apparent  diameter  varies  from  5"  to  12".  Nor  does  Venus  oflfer  any 
remarkable  peculiarities :  although  its  real  diameter  is  7800  miles,  and 
although  it  occasionally  attains  the  considerable  apparent  diameter  of  61'^ 
which  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  planet,  it  is  yet  the  most  difficult 
of  them  all  to  define  with  telescopes.  The  intense  lustre  of  its  illumin- 
ated part  dazzles  the  sight,  and  exaggerates  every  imperfection  of  the  tele- 
scope; yet  we  see  clearly  that  its  surface  is  not  mottled  over  with  permanent 
spots  like  the  Moon ;  we  notice  in  it  neither  mountains  nor  shadows,  but 
a  uniform  brightness,  in  which  sometimes  we  may  indeed  fancy,  or  per- 
haps more  than  fancy,  brighter  or  obscurer  portions,  but  can  seldom  or 
never  rest  fully  satisfied  of  the  fact.  It  is  from  some  observations  of  this 
kind  that  both  Venus  and  Mercury  have  been  concluded  to  revolve  on 
their  axes  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  Earth,  though  in  the  case  of 
Venus,  Bianchini  and  other  more  recent  observers  have  contended  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  times  that  length.  The  most  natural  conclusion, 
from  the  very  rare  appearance  and  want  of  permanence  in  the  spots,  is, 
that  we  do  not  see,  as  in  the  Moon,  the  real  surface  of  these  planets,  but 
only  their  atmospheres,  much  loaded  with  clouds,  and  which  may  serve 
to  mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  their  sunshine. 

(510.)  The  oase  is  very  different  with  Mars.  In  this  planet  we  fre- 
quently discern,  with  perfect  distinctness,  the  outlines  of  what  may  be 
continents  and  seas.  (SeePlate  III. ^.1.,  which  represents  Mars  in  its 
gibbous  state,  as  seen  on  the  16th  of  August,  1830,  in  the  20-feet 
reflector  at  Slough.)  Of  these,  the  former  are  distinguished  by  that 
ruddy  colour  which  characterizes  the  light  of  this  planet  (which  always 
^  appears  red  and  fiery),  and  indicates,  no  doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the 
general  soil,  like  what  the  red  sandstone  districts  on  the  Earth  may  pos- 
sibly offer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  only  more  decided.  Contrasted 
with  this  (by  a  general  law  in  optics),  the  seas,  as  we  may  call  them, 
appear  greenish.'  These  spots,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  seen 
equally  distinct,  but,  when  seen,  they  offer  the  appearance  of  forms  con- 
siderably defiAite  and  highly  characteristic,'  brought  successively  into 
view  by  the  rotation  of  the  planet,  from  the  assiduous  observation  of 

» I  have  noticed  the  phenomena  de»crihed  In  the  text  on  many  occasions,  but  never 
more  distinct  than  on  the  occasion  when  the  drawing  was  made  from  which  the  figure 
in  Plate  III.  is  engi^ved.  —  Author,  • 

•  The  reader  will  find  many  of  these  forms  represented  in  Schumacher's  Agtrann^ 
mifche  Nachriehten,  No.  191,  434,  and  in  the  chart  in  No.  349,  by  Messrs.  Beer  and 
Madler. 
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which  it  hhs  even  been  foabd  practicable  to  coDstruct  a  rude  chart  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet.  The  yarietj  in  the  spots  may  arise  from  the  planet 
not  being  destitute  of  atmosphere  and  clouds ;  and  what  adds  greatly  lo 
the  probability  of  this  is  the  appearance  of  brilliant  white  spots  at  its 
poles,  —  one  of  which  appears  in  our  figure,  —  which  have  been  conjec- 
tured, with  some  probability,  to  be  snow;  as  they  disappear  when  they 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  greatest  when  gust  emerging 
from  the  long  night  of  their  polar  winter,  the  snow  line  then  extending 
to  about  six  degrees  (reckoned  on  a  meridian  of  the  planet)  from  the  pole. 
By  watching  the  spots  during  a  whole  night,  and  on  successive  nights,  it 
is  found  that  Mars  has  a  rotation  on  an  axis  inclined  about  30®  18'  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  in  a  period  of  24**  37"  23' '  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
Earth's,  or  from  west  to  east.  The  greatest  and  least  apparent  diameters 
of  Mare  are  4"  and  18",  and  its  real  diameter  about  4100  miles. 

(611.)  We  now  come  to  a  much  more  magnificent  planet,  Jupiter,  the 
largest  of  them  all,  being  in  diameter  no  less  than  87,000  milds,  and  in 
Bulk  exceeding  that  of  the  Earth  nearly  1300  times.  It  is,  moreover, 
dignified  by  the  attendance  of  four  moons,  safelliteSj  or  secondary  planetSy 
as  they  are  called,  which  constantly  accompany  and  revolve  about  it,  as 
the  Moon  does  round  the  Earth,  and  in  the  same  direction/  forming  with 
their  principal,  or  primary,  a  beautiful  miniature  system,  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  greater  one  of  which  their  central  body  is  itself  a  member, 
obeying  the  same  laws,  and  exemplifying,  in  the  most  striking  and  in- 
structive manner,  the  prevalence  of  the  gravitating  power  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  their  motions :  of  these,  however,  we  shall  speak  more  at 
large  in  the  liext  chapter. 

(512.)  The  disc  of  Jupiter  is  always  observed  io  be  crossed  in  one 
certain  direction  by  dark  bands  or  belts  presenting  the  appearance,  in 
Plate  III.  fy.  2.,  which  represents  this  planet  as  seen  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  in  the  20-feet  reflector  at  Slough.  These  belts  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  alike  at  all  times ;  they  vary  in  breadth  and  in  situa- 
tion on  the  disc  (though  never  in  their  general  direction).  They  have 
even  been  seen  broken  up  and  distributed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
planet ;  but  this  phasnomenon  is  extremely  rare.  Branches  running  out 
from  them,  and  subdivisions,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  as  well  as  evi- 
dent dark  spots,  are  by  no  means  uncommon ;  and  from  these,  attentively 
watched,  it  is  concluded  that  this  planet  revolves  in  the  surprisingly  short 
period  of  9^  55  ■  50*  (sid.  time),  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction 

*  Beer  and  Madler,  Attr.  Nachr.  349. 
18 
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of  the  belts.  Now,  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  forms  a  most  satisfactory 
comment  on  the  reasoning  by  which  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  Earth 
has  been  deduced  from  its  diurnal  rotation,  that  the  outline  of  Jupiter's 
disc  is  cTidentlj  not  circular,  but  elliptic,  being  considerably  flattened  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis  of  rotation.  This  appearance  is  no  optical  illa- 
sion,  but  is  authenticated  by  micrometrical  measures,  which  assign  107  to 
100  for  the  proportion  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  And  to 
confirm  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  truth  of  those  principles  on  which 
our  former  conclusions  have  been  founded,  and  fully  to  authorise  their 
extension  to  this  remote  system,  it  appears,  on  calculation,  that  this  is 
really  the  degree  of  oblateness  which  corresponds,  on  those  principles,  to 
the  dimensions  of  Jupiter,  and  to  the  time  of  his  rotation. 

(513.)  The  parallelism  of  the  belts  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter,  their 
occasional  variations,  and  the  appearances  of  spots  seen  upon  them,  render 
it  extremely  probable  that  they  subsist  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet, 
forming  tracts  of  comparatively  clear  sky,  determined  by  currents  analo- 
gous to  our  trade-winds,  but  of  a  much  more  steady  and  decided  character, 
:is  might  indeed  be  expected  from  the  immense  velocity  of  its  rotation. 
That  it  is  the  comparatively  darker  body  of  the  planet  which  appears  in 
the  belts  is  evident  from  this, — that  they  do  not  come  up  in  all  their 
strength  to  the  edge  of  the  disc,  but  fade  away  gradually  before  they 
reach  it.  (See  Plate  III.  fig.  2.)  The  apparent  diameter  of  Jupiter 
varies  from  30"  to  46". 

(514.)  A  still  more  wonderful,  and,  as  it  may  be  termed,  elaborately 
artificial  mechanism,  is  displayed  in  Saturn,  the  next  in  order  of  remote- 
ness to  Jupiter,  to  which  it  is  not  much  inferior  in  magnitude,  being  about 
79,000  miles  in  diameter,  nearly  1000  times  exceeding  the  earth  in  bulk, 
and  subtending  an  apparent 'angular  diameter  at  the  earth,  of  about  18" 
at  its  mean  distance.  This  stupendous  globe,  besides  being  attended  by 
no  less  than  seven  satellites,  or  moons,  is  surrounded  by  two  broad,  flat, 
extremely  thin  rings,  concentric  with  the  planet  and  with  each  other ; 
both  Ijring  in  one  plane,  and  separated  by  a  very  narrow  interval  from 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  circumference,  as  they  are  from  the 
planet  by  a  much  wider.  The  dimensions  of  this  extraordinary  appendage 
are  as  follows ' : — 

1  These  dimensions  are  calculated  from  Prof.  Struve's  micrometric  measures,  Mem. 
Art.  Soc.  iii.  301,  with  the  exception  of  the  thickness  of  the  ring,  which  is  concluded 
from  its  total  disappearance  in  1833,  in  a  telescope  which  would  certainly  have  shown, 
as  a  visible  object,  a  line  of  light  one-twentieth  of  a  second  in  breadth.  The  interval 
of  the  rings  here  stated  is  possibly  somewhat  too  small. 
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Milen. 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring • 40*095  =  176,418 

Interior  ditto 35-289=  155,272 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring 34*475  =  151,690 

Interior  ditto 26*668=117,339 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body 17*991=  79,160 

Interval  between  the  planet  an.d  interior  ring 4*339  =   19,090 

Interval  of  the  rings 0*406=     1,791 

Thickness  of  the  rings  not  exceeding =        250 

The  figure  (^fig.  3,  Plate  III.)  represents  Satam  sarroanded  by  its  riDgSy  . 
and  having  its  body  striped  with  dark  belts,  somewhat  similar,  but  broader 
and  less  strongly  marked  than  those  of  Jupiter,  and  owing,  doubtless,  to 
a  similar  cause.'  That  the  ring  is  a  solid  opaV^  substanoe  is  sho^  by  its  o^. 
throwing  its  shadow  on  the  body  of  the  planet,  on  the  side  nearest  the 
sun,  and  on  the  other  side  receiving  that  of  the  body,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  From  the  parallelism  of  the  belts  with  the  plane  of  the  ring  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  planet  is  perpendicnlar 
to  that  plane ;  and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  appearance 
of  extensive  dusky  spots  on  its  surface,  which  when  watched,  like^  the 
spots  on  Mara  or  Jupiter,  indicate  a  rotation  in  lO^^  29"  17*  about  an  axis 
so  situated. 

(515.)  The  axis  of  rotation,  like  that  of  the  earth,  preserves  its  paral- 
lelism to  itself  during  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit;  and  the  same 
is  also  the  case  with  the  ring,  whose  plane  is  constantly  inclined  at  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  angle  to  that  of  the  orbit,  and,  therefore, 
to  the  ecliptic,  vizr.  28^  11';  and  intersects  the  latter  plane  in  a  line, 
which  makes  at  present?  an  angle  with  the  line  of  equinoxes  of  167^  31'. 
So  that  the  nodes  of  the  ring  lie  in  167*^  31'  and  347°  31'  of  longitude. 
Whenever,  then,  the  planet  happens  to  be  situated  in  one  or  other  of  thes^ 
longitudes,  as  at  C,  the  plane  of  the  ring  passes  through  the  sun,  which 
then  illuminates  only  the  edge  of  it.  And  if  the  earth  at  that  moment 
be  in  F,  it  will  see  the  ring  edgeways,  the  planet  being  in  opposition,  and 
therefore  most  fisivourably  situated  (casterts  partinui)  for  observation. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  ring,  if  seen  at  all,  can  only  appear  as  a 
very  narrow  straight  line  of  light  projecting  on  either  aide  of  the  body  as 
a  prolongation  of  its  diameter.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  invisible  in  any  but 
telescopes  of  extraordinary  power.'    This  remarkable  phenomenon  takes 

*  The  equatorial  bright  belt  is  generally  well  seen.  The  subdivision  of  the  dark  ont 
by  two  narrow  bright  bands  is  seldom  so  distinct  as  represented  in  the  plate. 

*  According  to  Bessel,  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  ring  increases  46"*462  per 
annum.    In  1800  it  was  166"*  53'  8"-9. 

"  Its  disappearance  was  complete  when  observed  with  a  reflector  eighteen  inches  in 
aperture  and  twenty  feet  in  focal  length,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1833,  by  the  author. 
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place  at  intervals  of  fifteen  years  nearly  (being  a  semi-period  of  Saturn  in 
its  orbit).  One  disappearance  at  least  must  take  place  whenever  Saturn 
passes  either  node  of  its  orbit;  but  three  must  frequently  happen,  and 
two  are  possible.  To  show  this,  suppose  S  to  be  the  sun,  A  BCD  part 
of  Saturn's  orbit  situated  so  as  to  include  the  node  of  the  ring  (at  C) ; 
E  F  G  H  the  earth's  orbit :  S  C  the  line  of  the  node ;  E  B,  G  D  parallel 
to  S  C  touching  the  earth's  orbit  in  E  O ;  and  let  the  direction  of  motion 
of  both  bodies  be  that  indicated  by  the  arrow.  Then  since  the  ring  pre- 
serves its  parallelism,  its  plane  can  nowhere  intersect  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
therefore  no  disappearance  can  take  place,  unless  the  planet  be  between  B 
and  D :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  disappearance  is  possible  (if  the  earth 
be  rightly  situated)  during  the  whole  time  of  the  description  of  the  arc 
B  D.  Now,  since  S  B  or  S  D,  the  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  Sun,  is  to 
8E  or  Sa,  that  of  the  Earth,  as  9-54  to  1,  the  angle  OSD  or  CS  B  — 
6*^  r,  and  the  whole  angle  BSD  «  12°  2',  which  is  described  by  Saturn 
(on  an  average)  in  359-46  days,  wanting  only  5  8  days  of  a  complete 
year.  The  Earth  then  describes  very  nearly  an  entire  revolution  within 
the  limits  of  time  when  a  disappearance  is  possible ;  and  since,  in  either 
half  of  its  orbit  E  F  O  or  G  H  F,  it  may  equally  encounter  the  plane 
of  the  ring,  one  such  encounter  at  least  is  unavoidable  within  the  tim« 
•pocified. 

(516.)  Let  G  a  be  the  arc  of  the  Earth's  orbit  described  from  G  in 
5*8  days.  Then  if,  at  the  moment  of  Saturn's  arrival  at  B,  the  Earth  b« 
at  a,  it  will  encounter  the  plane  of  the  ring  advancing  parallel  to  itself 
and  to  B  E  to  meet  it,  somewhere  in  the  quadrant  H  E,  as  at  M,  after 
which  it  will  be  behind  that  plane  (with  reference  to  the  direction  of 
flaturn's  motion)  through  all  the  arc  M  E  F  G  up  to  6,  where  it  will 
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again  oyertake  it  at  the  very  moment  of  the  planet  quitting  the  arc  B  D. 
In  this  state  of  things  there  will  be  two  disappearances.  If,  when  Saturn 
is  at  B,  the  Earth  be  anywhere  in  the  arc  a  H  E,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  it  will  meet  and  pass  through  the  advancing  plane  of  the  ring  some- 
where in  the  quadrant  H  E,  that  it  will  again  overtake  and  pass  through 
it  somewhere  in  the  semicircle  E  F  G,  and  again  meet  it  in  some  point 
of  the  quadrant  O  H,  so  that  three  disappearances  will  take  place.  So, 
alsi),  if  the  Earth  be  at  E  when  Saturn  is  at  B,  the  motion  of  the  Earth 
'  being  at  that  instant  directly  towards  B,  the  plane  of  the  ring  will  for  a 
short  time  leave  it  behind ;  but  the  ground  so  lost  being  rapidly  regained 
as  the  earth's  motion  becomes  oblique  to  the  line  of  junction,  it  will  soon 
overtake  and  pass  through  the  plane  in  the  early  part  of  the  quadrant 
E  E,  and  passing  on  through  G-  before  Saturn  arrives  at  D,  will  meet  the 
plane  again  in  the  quadrant  G  H.  The  same  will  continue  up  to  a  certain 
point  h,  at  which,  if  the  Earth  be  initially  situated,  there  will  be  but  two 
disappearances  —  the  plane  of  the  ring  there  overtaking  the  Earth  for  an 
instant,  and  being  immediately  again  left  behind  by  it,  to  be  again  en- 
countered by  it  in  G  H.  Finally,  if  the  initial  place  of  the  Earth  (when 
Saturn  is  at  B)  be  in  the  arc  6  F  a,  there  will  be  but  one  passage  through 
the  plane  of  the  ring,  viz.,  in  the  semicircle  G  H  E,  the  Earth  being  in 
advance  of  that  plane  throughout  the  whole  of  b  G. 

(517.)  The  appearances  will  moreover  be  varied  according  as  the  Earth 
passes  from  the  enlightened  to  the  unenlightened  side  of  the  ring,  or  vice 
versd.  If  C  be  the  ascending  node  of  the  ring,  and  if  the  under  side  of 
the  paper  be  supposed  south  and  the  upper  north  of  the  ecliptic,  then, 
when  the  Earth  meets  the  plane  of  the  ring  in  the  quadrant  H  E,  it 
passes  from  the  bright  to  the  dark  side :  where  it  overtakes  it  in  the 
quadrant  E  F,  the  contrary.  Vice  versd,  when  it  overtakes  it  in  F  G, 
the  transition  is  from  the  bright  to  the  dark  side,  and  the  contrary  where 
it  meets  it  in  G  H.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Earth  is  overtaken  by 
the  ring-plane  in  the  interval  E  6,  the  change  is  from  the  bright  to  the 
dark  side.  When  the  dark  side  is  exposed  to  sight,  the  aspect  of  the 
planet  is  very  singular.  It  appears  as  a  bright  round  disc,  with  its  belts, 
&o.,  but  crossed  equatorially  by  a  narrow  and  perfect  black  line.  This 
can  never  of  course  happen  when  the  planet  is  more  than  6^  1'  from  the 
node  of  the  ring.  Generally,  the  northern  side  is  enlightened  and  visible 
when  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  Saturn  is  between  173^  82'  and 
841''  8(K,  and  the  southern  when  between  SdS''  82'  and  lei"*  SO".  The 
gr^test  opening  of  the  ring  occurs  when  the  planet  is  situated  at  90^  dis- 
tance from  the  node  of  the  ring,  or  in  longitudes  77^  81'  and  257^  81', 
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and  at  these  points  the  longer  diameter  of  its  apparent  ellipse  is  Almost 
exactly  double  the  shorter. 

(518.)  It  will  natnrallj  be  asked  how  so  stupendous  an  arch,  if  com- 
posed of  solid  and  ponderous  materials,  can  be  sustained  without  collaps- 
ing and  falling  in  upon  the  planet  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in 
a  swift  rotation  of  the  ring  in  its  own  plane,  which  observation  has  de- 
tected, owing  to  some  portion  of  the  ring  being  a  little  less  bright  than 
others,  and  assigned  its  period  at  10^  32"  15",  which,  from  what  we  know 
of  its  dimensions,  and  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  the  Satumian  system,  is 
very  nearly  the  periodic  time  of  a  satellite  revolving  at  the  same  distance 
as  the  middle  of  its  breadth.  It  is  the  centrifugal  force,  then,  arising 
from  this  rotation,  which  sustains  it;  and,  although  no  observation  nice 
enough  to  exhibit  a  difference  of  periods  between  the  outer  and  inner 
rings  have  hitherto  been  made,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such  a  diffe- 
rence does  subsist  as  to  place  each  independently  of  the  other  in  a  similar 
state  of  equilibrium. 

(519.)  Although  the  rings  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  nearly  concentric 
with  the  body  of  Saturn,  yet  micrometrical  measurements  of  extreme 
delicacy  have  demonstrated  that  the  coincident  is  not  inathematically  ex- 
act, but  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscillates  round  that  of  the 
body  describing  a  very  minute  orbit,  probably  under  laws  of  much  com- 
plexity. Trifling  as  this  remark  may  appear,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  stability  of  the  system  of  the  rings.  Supposing  them  mathe- 
matically perfect  in  their  circular  form,  and  exactly  concentric  with  the 
planet,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  would  form  a  system  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable  equilibrium,  which  the  slightest  external  power  would  subvert  — 
not  by  causing  a  rupture  in  the  substance  of  the  rings  —  but  by  precipi- 
tating them,  unbroken,  on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  For  the  attraction 
of  such  a  ring  or  rings  on  a  point  or  sphere  exoentrically  within  them,  is 
not  the  same  in  all  directions,  but  tends  to  draw  the  point  or  sphere 
towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring,  or  away  from  the  centre.  Hence, 
supposing  the  body  to  become,  from  any  cause,  ever  so  little  excentrio  to 
the  ring,  the  tendency  of  their  mutual  gravity  is  not  to  correct  but  to 
increase  this  excentricity,  and  to  bring  the  nearest  parts  of  them  together. 
Now,  external  powers,  capable  of  producing  such  excentricity,  exist  in  the 
attracjbions  of  the  satellites,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chap.  XII. ;  and  in  order 
that  the  system  may  be  stablr,  and  possess  within  itself  a  power  of  resist- 
ing the  first  inroads  of  such  a  tendency,  while  yet  nascent  and  feeble,  and 
opposing  them  by  an  opposite  or  maintaining  power,  it  has  been  shawn 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  rings  to  be  loaded  in  some  part  of  their 
i^umference,  either  by  some  minute  inequality  of  thickness,  or  by  some 
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portioils  being  denser  than  others.  Such  a  load  would  giM  to  the  whole 
ring  to  which  it  was  attached  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  heavy  and 
sluggish  satellite  maintaining  itself  in  an  orbit  with  a  certain  energy  suffi- 
cient to  overoome  minute  causes  of  disturbance,  and  establish  an  average 
bearing  on  its  centre.  But  even  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
such  load, — of  which,  after  all,  we  have  no  proof, — and  granting,  in  its 
full  extent,  the  general  instability  of  the  equilibrium,  we  think  we  per- 
ceive, in  the  rapid  periodicity  of  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  preservation.  However  homely  be  the  illustration,  we 
can  conceive  nothing  more  apt,  in  every  way,  to  give  a  general  conception 
of  this  maintenance  of  equilibrium  under  a  constant  tendency  to  subver- 
sion, than  the  mode  in  which  a  practised  hand  will  sustain  a  long  pole  in 
a  perpendicular  position  resting  on  the  finger  by  a  continual  and  almost 
imperceptible  variation  of  the  point  of  support.  Be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  observed  oscillation  of  the  centres  of  the  rings  about  that  of  the 
planet  is  in  itself  the  evidence  of  a  perpetual  contest  between  conserva^ 
tive  and  destructive  powers  —  both  extremely  feeble,  but  so  antagonizing 
one  another  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  ever  acquiring  an  uncontrollable 
ascendancy,  and  rushing  to  a  catastrophe. 

(520.)  This  is  also  the  place  to  observe,  that  as  the  smallest  difference 
of  velocity  between  the  body  and  the  rings  must  infallibly  precipitate  the 
latter  on  the  former,  never  more  to  separate,  (for  they  would,  once  in 
contact,  have  attained  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium^  and  be  held  toge- 
ther ever  after  by  an  immense  force ;)  it  follows,  either  that  their  motions 
in  their  common  orbit  round  the  sun  must  have  been  adjusted  to  each 
other  by  an  external  power,  with  the  minutest  precision,  or  that  the  rings 
must  have  been  formed  about  the  planet  while  subject  to  their  common 
orbitual  motion,  and  under  the  full  and  free  influence  of  all  the  acting 
forces. 

(521.)  Several  astronomers  have  suspected,  and  even  consider  them- 
selves to'have  certainly  observed,  the  rings  of  Saturn  to  be  occasionally, 
at  least,  streaked  with  more  or  less  numerous  dark  lines  parallel  to  the 
decided  black  interval  which  separates  the  two  rings,  which  latter  being 
permanent,  and  seen  equally  and  in  the  same  part  of  the  breadth  on  both 
^ides  of  the  ring,  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  a  real  separation.* 

(522.)  [The  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  is  described  by  many  observers  as 
rather  less  luminous  than  the  interior,  and  the  inner  portion  of  this  latter 

^  The  paseage  of  Saturn  across  any  considerable  star  would  afford  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  testing  the  reality  of  such  fissures,  as  it  would  flash  in  succession 
through  them.  7'he  opportunity  of  watching  for  such  occultations  —  when  Saiutn 
traverses  the  Milky- Way,  for  instance — should  not  be  neglected. 
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thap  its  outer.  On  the  night  of  Nov.  11,  1850,  however,  Mr.*G.  B. 
Bond,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory  (Cambridge,  U.  8.,)  using  tho  great 
Fraunhofer  equatorial  of  that  institution,  hecame  aware  of  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  two  portions  so  definite,  and  an  extensioo 
inwards  of  the  dusky  border  to  such  an  extent  (one  fifth,  hy  measure- 
ment j  of  the  joint  breadth  of  the  two  old  rings,)  as  to  justify  him  in 
considering  it  as  a  newly-discovered  ring.  On  the  nights  of  the  25th 
and  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  without  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bond's 
observations,  Mr.  Dawes,  at  his  observatory  at  Wateritigbury,  by  the  aid 
of  an  exquisite  achromatic  by  Merz,  of  6^  inches  aperture,  observed  the 
very  same  fact,  and  even  more  distinctly,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a  decidedly 
darker  interval  between  the  old  and  new  rings,  and  even  to  subdivide  the 
latter  into  two  of  unequal  degrees  of  obscurity,  separated  by  a  line  more 
obscure  than  either.] 

(523.)  Of  Uranus  we  see  nothing  but  a  small  round  uniformly  illumi- 
nated disc,  without  rings,  belts,  or  discernible  spots.  Its  apparent  dia- 
meter is  about  4",  frojii  which  it  never  varies  much,  owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  our  orbit  in  comparison  of  its  own.  Its  real  diameter  is  about 
85,000  miles,  and  its  bulk  82  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  attended  by 
satellites — ^four  at  least,  probably  five  or  six — ^whose  orbits  (as  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  chapter)  ofier  remarkable  peculiarities. 

(524.)  The  discovery  of  Neptune  is  so  recent,  and  its  situation  in  the 
ecliptic  at  present  so  little  favourable  for  seeing  it  with  perfect  distinctness, 
that  nothing  very  positive  can  be  stated  as  to  its  physical  appearance.  To 
two  observers  it  has  afforded  strong  suspicion  of  being  surrounded  with  a 
ring  very  highly  inclined.  And  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lassell, 
M.  Otto  Struve,  and  Mr.  Bond,  it  appears  to  be  attended  certainly  by  one. 
and  very  probably  by  two  satellites — though  the  existence  of  the  second 
can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as  quite  demonstrated. 

(525.)  If  the  immense  distance  of  Neptune  precludes  all  hope  of 
coming  at  much  knowledge  of  its  physical  state,  the  minuteness  of  the 
ultra-zodiacal  planets  is  no  less  a  bar  into  any  inquiry  into  theirs.  One 
of  them,  Pallas,  has  been  said  to  have  somewhat  of  a  nebulous  or  hazy 
appearance,  indicative  of  an  extensive  and  vaporous  atmosphere,  little 
repressed  and  condensed  by  the  inadequate  gravity  of  so  small  a  mass. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  appearance  in  question  has  originated 
in  some  imperfection  in  the  telescope  employed  or  other  temporary  causes 
of  illusion.  In  Vesta  and  Pallas  only  have  sensible  discs  been  hitherto 
observed,  and  those  only  with  very  high  magnifying  powers.  Yesta  was 
once  seen  by  Schroeter  with  the  naked  eye.  No  doubt  the  most  remark- 
able of  their  peculiarities  must  lie  in  thb  condition  of  their  state.     A 
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man  placed  on  one  of  them  would  spring  with  ease  60  feet  high,  and 
sustain  no  greater  shock  in  his  descent  than  he  docs  on  the  earth  from 
leaping  a  yard.  On  such  planets  giants  might  exist;  and  those  enormous 
animals,  which  on  earth  require  the  buoyant  power  of  water  to  counteract 
their  weight,  might  there  be  denizens  of  the  land.  But  of  such  specula- 
tions there  is  no  end. 

(526.)  We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  an  illustration  calculated  to 
convey  to  the  miuds  of  our  readers  a  general  impression  of  the  relative 
magnitudes  aod  distances  of  the  parts  of  our  system.  Choose  any  well 
levelled  field  or  bowling-green.  On  it  place  a  globe,  two  feet  in  diameter; 
this  will  represent  the  Sun ;  Mercury  will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  164  feet  in  diameter  for  its 
orbit;  Yen  as  a  pea,  on  a  circle  284  feet  in  diameter;  the  Earth  also  a 
pea,  on  a  circle  of  430  feet;  Mars  a  rather  large  pin's  head,  on  a  circle 
of  654  feet;  Juno,  Ceres,  Vesta,  and  Pallas,  grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of 
from  1000  to  1200  feet;  Jupiter  a  moderate-sized  orange,  in  a  circle  nearly 
lialf  a  mile  across,  Saturn  a  small  orange,  on  a  circle  of  four-fifths  of  a 
mile ;  Uranus  a  full-sized  cherry,  or  small  plum,  upon  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  Neptune  a  good-sized  plum 
on  a  circle  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  diameter.  As  to  getting  correct 
notions  on  this  subject  by  drawing  circles  on  paper,  or,  still  worse,  from 
those  very  childish  toys  called  orreries,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  To  imi- 
tate the  motions  of  the  planets,  in  the  above-mentioned  orbits,  Mercury 
must  describe  its  own  diameter  in  41  seconds;  Venus  in  4"  14";  the 
Earth,  in  7  minutes;  Mars,  in  4»  48»;  Jupiter,  2*  56";  Saturn,  in  3* 
13- ;  Uranus,  in  2*  16- ;  and  Neptune  in  3*  30". 
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CHAPTER  X. 
OF    THE    SATELLITES. 

OF  THE  MOON,  AS  A  SATELLITE  OP  THE  EARTH. — GENERAL  PROXIMITY 
OF  SATELLITES  TO  THEIR  PRIMARIES,  AND  CONSEQUENT  SUBORDINA- 
TION OF  THEIR  MOTIONS.  —  MASSES  OF  THE  PRIMARIES  CONCLUDED 
FROM  THE  PERIODS  OP  THEIR  SATELLITES.  —  MAINTENANCE  OF  KEP- 
LER*S  LAWS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SYSTEMS. — OF  JUPITER'S  SATEL- 
LITE^—  THEIR  ECLIPSES,  ETC.. —  VELOCITY   OF   LIGHT   DISCOVERED 

BY    THEIR    MEANS.  —  SATELLITES    OF    SATURN — OF    URANUS OF 

NEPTUNE. 

(527.)  In  the  aDDaal  circuit  of  the  earth  ahout  the  sun,  it  is  constantly 
attended  by  its  satellite,  the  moon,  which  revolves  round  it,  or  rather 
both  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity;  while  this  centre,  strictly 
speaking,  and  not  either  of  the  two  bodies  thus  connected,  moves  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  undisturbed  by  their  mutual  action,  just  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  large  and  small  stone  tied  together  and  flung  into  the  air 
describes  a  parabola  as  if  it  were  a  real  material  substance  under  the 
earth's  attraction,  while  the  stones  circulate  round  it  or  round  each  other, 
as  we  choose  to  conceive  the  matter. 

(628.)  If  we  trace,  therefore,  the  real  curve  actually  described  by 
either  the  moon's  or  the  earth's  centres,  in  virtue  of  this  compound  mo- 
tion, it  will  appear  to  be,  not  an  exact  ellipse,  but  an  undulated  curve, 
like  that  represented  in  the  figure  to  article  324,  only  that  the  number 
of  undulations  in  a  whole  revolution  is  but  13,  and  their  actual  deviation 
from  the  general  ellipse,  which  serves  them  as  a  central  line,  is  compara- 
tively very  much  smaller — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  every  part  of  the 
curve  described  by  either  the  earth  or  moon  is  concave  towards  the  sun. 
The  excursions  of  the  earth  on  either  side  of  the  ellipse,  indeed,  are  bo 
very  small  as  to  be  hardly  appreciable.  In  fact,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  earth  and  moon  lies  always  within  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  that 
the  monthly  orbit  described  by  the  earth's  centre  about  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  is  comprehended  within  a  space  less  than  the  size  of  the 
earth  itself.     The  effect  is,  nevertheless,  sensible,  in  producing  an  appa^ 
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re^t  monthly  displacement  of  the  sun  in  longitude,  of  a  parallactic  kind, 
which  is  called  the  menstnml  equation;  whose  greatest  uiuouot  is,  bo\r- 
ever,  less  than  the  sun's  horizontal  parallax,  or  than  8-6". 

(529.)  The  moon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ahout  60  radii  of  the  earth  dis- 
tant from  the  centre  of  the  latter.  Its  proximity,  therefore,  to  its  centre 
of  attraction,  thus  estimated,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  planets  to 
the  sun ;  of  which  Mercury,  the  nearest,  is  84.  and  Uranus  2026  solar 
radii  from  its  centre.  It  is  owing  to  this  proximity  that  the  moon 
remains  attached  to  the  earth  as  a  satellite.  Were  it  much  farther,  the 
feehleness  of  its  gravity  towards  the  earth  would  he  inadequate  to  produce 
.that  alternate  acceleration  and  retardation  in  its  motion  about  the  sun, 
which  divests  it  of  the  character  of  an  independent  planet,  and  keeps  it« 
moyements  subordinate  to  those  of  the  earth.  The  one  would  outrun,  or 
be  left  behind  the  other,  in  their  revolutions  round  the  sun  (by  reason  of 
Kepler's  third  law,)  according  to  the  relative  dimensions  of  their  helio- 
centric orbits,  after  which  the  whole  influence  of  the  earth  would  be 
confined  to  producing  some  considerable  periodical  disturbance  in  the 
moon's  motion,  as  it  passed  or  was  passed  by  it  in  each  synodical  revolu- 
tion. 

(530.)  At  the  distance  at  which  the  moon  really  is  from  us,  its  gravity 
towards  the  earth  is  actually  less  than  towards  the  sun.  That  this  is  the 
case,  appears  sufficiently  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the 
moon's  real  path,  even  when  between  the  earth  and  sun,  is  concave 
towards  the  loiter.  But  it  will  appear  still  more  clearly  if,  from  the 
known  periodic  times '  in  which  the  earth  completes  its  annual  and  the 
moon  its  monthly  orbit,  and  from  the  dimensions  of  those  orbits,  we 
calculate  the  amount  of  deflection,  in  either,  from  their  tangents,  in  equal 
very  minute  portions  of  time,  as  one  second.  These  are  the  versed  sines 
of  the  arcs  described  in  that  time  in  the  two  orbits,  and  these  are  the 
measures  of  the  acting  forces  which  produce  those  deflections.  If  we 
execute  the  numerical  calculation  in  the  case  before  us,  we  shall  find 
2.233 :  1  for  the  proportion  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  force  which 
retains  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  actually  exceeds  that  by  which 
the  moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth. 

■  R  and  r  radii  of  two  orbits  (suppoeed  circular,)  P  and  p  the  periodic  times ;  tnen 

R.       r 
the  arcs  in  question  (A  and  a)  are  to  each  other  as  -5-  to  -j ;  and  since  the  versed  sines 

are  as  the  squares  of  the  arcs  directly  and  the  radii  inversely,  these  are  to  each  other 

as  --r  V)  ~  ;  and  in  this  ratio  are  the  forces  acting  on  the  revolving  bodies  in  either 
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(531.)  Now  tbe  sun  is  399  times  more  remote  from  the  earth  than  t}ie 
moon  is.  And,  as  gravity  increases  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  de- 
creasC;  it  must  follow  that  at  eqiuil  distauces,  the  intensity  of  solar  would 
exceed  that  of  terrestrial  gravity  in  the  above  proportion,  augmented  in 
the  further  ratio  of  the  square  of  400  to  1 ;  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of 
355000  to  1 ;  and  therefore,  if  we  grant  that  the  intensity  of  the  gravi- 
tating energy  is  commensurate  with  the  mass  or  inertia  of  the  attracting 
body,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  no  more 

than  ^YfVuiF  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^°' 

(532.)  The  argument  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  recapitulation  of 
what  has  been  adduced  in  Chap.  YIII.  (art.  448.)  But  it  is  here  re% 
introduced,  in  order  to  show  how  the  mass  of  a  planet  which  is  attended 
by  one  or  more  satellites  can  be  as  it  were  weighed  against  the  son,  pro- 
vided we  have  learned  from  observation  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits 
described  by  the  planet  about  the  sun,  and  by  the  satellites  about  the 
planet,  and  also  the  periods  in  which  these  orbits  are  respectively 
described.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the  masses  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune  have  been  ascertained.  (See  Synoptic  Table.) 

(533.)  Jupiter,  as  already  stated,  is  attended  by  four  satellites,  Satom 
by  seven ;  Uranus,  certainly  by  four,  and  perhaps  by  six ;  and  Neptune 
by  two  or  more.  These,  with  their  respective  primaries  (as  the  central 
planets  are  called,)  form  in  each  case  miniature  systems  entirely  analogona, 
in  the  general  laws  by  which  their  motions  are  governed,  to  the  great 
system  in  which  the  sun  acts  the  part  of  the  primary,  and  the  planets  of 
its  satellites.  In  each  of  these  systems  the  laws  of  Kepler  are  obeyed, 
in  the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  they  are  obeyed  in  the  planetary 
system  —  approximately,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  effects  of  mutual 
perturbation,  of  extraneous  interference,  if  any,  and  of  thait  small  bat 
not  imperceptible  correction  which  arises  from  the  elliptic  form  of  the 
central  body.  Their  orbits  are  circles  or  ellipses  of  very  moderate  excen* 
tricity,  the  primary. occupying  one  focus.  About  this  they  describe  areas 
very  nearly  proportional  to  the  times ;  and  the  squares  of  the  periodical 
times  of  all  the  satellites  belonging  to  each  planet  are  in  proportion  to 
each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances.  The  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  exhibit  a  synoptic  view  of  the  distances  and  periods  in  these 
several  systems,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known ;  and  to  all  of  them 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  same  remark  respecting  their  proximity  to 
their  primaries  holds  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  wi|h  a  similar 
reason  for  such  close  connection. 

(534.)  Of  these  systems,  however,  the  only  one  which  has  been  stndied 
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With  attention  to  all  its  details,  is  that  of  Jupiter ;  partly  on  account  of 
the  oonspicuons  brilliancy  of  its  four  attendants,  which  are  large  enough 
to  offer  visible  and  measurable  discs  in  telescopes  of  great  power;  but 
more  for  the  sake  of  their  eclipses,  which,  as  they  happen  very  frequently^ 
and  are  easily  observed^  afford  signals  of  considerable  use  for  the  determi- 
nation of  terrestrial  longitudes  (art.  266).  This  method,  indeed,  until 
thrown  into  the  back  ground  by  the  greater  facility  and  exactness  now 
attainable  by  lunar  observations  (art.  267)  was  the  best,  or  rather  the 
only  one,  which  could  be  relied  on  for  great  distances  and  long  intervals. 

(535.)  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve  from  west  to  east  (following  the 
analogy  of  the  planets  and  moon,)  in  planes  very  nearly,  although  not  ex- 
actly, coincident  with  that  of  the  equator  of  the  planet,  or  parallel  to  its 
belts.  This  latter  plane  is  inclined  3^  5'  30"  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet, 
and  is  therefore  but  little  different  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Accord- 
ingly, we  see  their  orbits  projected  very  nearly  into  straight  liqes,  in  which 
they  appear  to  oscillate  to  and  fro,  sometimes  passing  before  Jupiter,  and 
casting  shadows  on  his  disc,  (which  are  very  visible  in  good  telescopes, 
like  small  round  ink  spots,  the  circular  form  of  which  is  very  uvident,) 
and  sometimes  disappearing  behind  the  body,  or  being  eclipsed  in  its 
shadow  at  a  distance  from  it  It  is  by  these  eclipses  that  we  are  furnished 
with  accurate  data  for  the  construction  of  tables  of  the  satellites'  motions, 
as  well  as  with  signals  for  determining  differences  of  longitude. 

(536.)  The  eclipses  of  the  satellites,  in  their  general  conception,  are 
perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  moon,  but  in  their  detail  they  differ  in 
several  particulars.  Owing  to  the  much  greater  distance  of  Jupiter  from 
the  sun,  and  its  greater  magnitude,  the  cone  of -its  shadow  or  umbra 
(art.  420)  is  greatly  more  elongated,  and  of  &r  greater  dimension,  than 
that  of  the  earth.  The  satellites  are,  moreover,  much  less  in  proportion 
to  their  primary,  their  orbits  less  inclined  to  its  ecliptic,  and  (compara- 
tively to  the  diameter  of  the  planet)  of  smaller  dimensions,  than  is  the 
case  with  the  moon.  Owing  to  these  causes,  the  three  interior  satellites 
of  Jupiter  pass  through  the  shadow,  and  are  totally  eclipsed,  every  revo- 
lution ;  and  the  fourth,  though,  from  the  greater  inclination  of  its  orbit,  it 
sometimes  escapes  eclipse,  and  may  occasionally  graze  as  it  were  the  border 
of  the  shadow,  and  suffer  partial  eclipse,  yet  does  so  comparatively  seldom, 
'and,  ordinarily  speaking,  its  eclipses  happen,  like  those  of  the  rest,  each 
revolution. 

(537.)  These  eclipses,  moreover,  are  not  seen,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
of  the  moon,  from  the  centre  of  their  motion,  but  from  a  remote  station, 
and  one  whose  situation  with  respect  to  the  line  of  shadow  is  variable. 
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This,  of  coarse,  makes  no  difference  in  the  itmeB  of  the  eclipses,  bat  a 
very  great  one  in  their  visibilitj,  and  in  their  apparent  situations  vrith 
respect  to  the  planet  at  the  moments  of  their  entering  and  quitting  the 
shadow. 

(538.)  Suppose  S  to  be  the  sun,  £  the  earth  in  its  orbit  E  F  G  K,  J 
Jupiter,  and  a  b  the  orbit  of  one  of  its  satellites.  The  cone  of  the  shadow, 
then,  will  have  its  vertex  at  X,  a  point  far  beyond  the  orbits  of  all  the 
satellites ;  and  the  penumbra,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  sun,  and 
the  consequent  smallness  of  the  angle  (about  6'  only)  its  disc  subtends  at 
Jupiter,  will  hardly  extend,  within  the  limits  of  the  satellites'  orbits,  to 
any  perceptible  distance  beyond  the  shadow,  —  for  which  reason  it  is  not 
represented  in  the  figure.  A  satellite  revolving  from  west  to  east  (in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows)  will  be  eclipsed  when  it  enters  the  shadow  at  a, 
but  not  suddenly,  because,  like  the  moon,  it  has  a  considerable  diameter 
seen  from  the  planet;  so  that  the  time  elapsing  from  the  first  perceptible 
loss  of  light  to  its  total  extinction  will  be  that  which  it  occupies  in  de- 
scribing about  Jupiter  an  angle  equal  to  its  apparent  diameter  as  seen  from 
the  centre  of  the  planet,  or  rather  somewhat  more,  by  reason  of  the 

Rg.  74. 


penumbra ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  emergence  at  h.  Now, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  telescopes  and  of  eyes,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign 
the  precise  moment  of  incipient  obscuration,  or  of  total  extinction  at  a,  nor 
that  of  the  first  glimpse  of  light  falling  on  the  satellite  at  6,  or  the  complete 
recovery  of  its  light.  The  observation  of  an  eclipse,  then,  in  which  only 
the  immersion,  or  only  the  emersion,  is  seen,  is  incomplete,  and  inadequate 
to  afford  any  precise  information,  theoretical  or  practical.  But,  if  both 
the  immersion  and  emersion  can  be  observed  with  the  same  telescope,  and 
htf  the  samepersofij  the  interval  of  the  times  will  give  the  duration,  and 
their  mean  the  exact  middle  of  the  eclipse,  when  the  satellite  is  in  the 
fine  S  J  X,  t.  e.  the  true  moment  of  its  opposition  to  the  sun.  Sued  ob- 
wrvations,  and  such  only,  are  of  use  for  determining  the  periods  *and  other 
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particulars  of  the  motions  of  the  satellitesi  and  for  affording  data  of  any 
material  use  for  the  calculation  of  terrestrial  longitudes.  The  intervals 
of  the  eclipses,  it  will  be  observed,  give  the  synodic  periods  of  the  satel- 
lites' revolutions;  from  which  their  sidereal  periods  must  be  concluded  by 
the  method  in  art.  418. 

(539.)  It  is  evident,  from  a  mere  inspection  of  our  figure,  that  the 
eclipses  take  place  to  the  west  of  the  planet,  when  the  earth  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  line  S  J,  t.  e,  before  the  opposition  of  Jupiter ;  and  to 
the  east,  when  in  the  other  half  of  its  orbit,  or  after  the  opposition. 
When  the  earth  approaches  the  opposition,  the  visual  line  becomes  more 
and  more  nearly  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the  shadow,  and  the  ap- 
parent place  where  the  eclipses  happen  will  be  continually  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  body  of  the  planet.  When  the  earth  comes  to  F,  a  point 
determined  by  drawing  6  F  to  touch  the  body  of  the  planet,  the  emersiom 
will  cease  to  be  visible,  and  will  thenceforth,  up  to  the  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition, happen  behind  the  disc  of  the  planet.  Similarly,  from  the  oppo- 
sition till  the  time  when  the  earth  arrives  at  I,  a  point  determined  by 
drawing  a  I  tangent  to  the  eastern  limb  of  Jupiter,  the  immernoM  will 
be  concealed  from  our  view.  When  the  earth  arrives  at  O  (or  H)  the 
immersion  (or  emersion)  will  happen  at  the  very  edge  of  the  visible  disc, 
and  when  between  G  and  H  (a  very  small  space),  the  satellites  will  pau 
unedipsed  behind  the  limb  of  the  planet. 

(540.)  Both  the  satellites  and  their  shadows  are  frequently  observed  to 
transit  or  pass  across  the  disc  of  the  planet.  When  a  satellite  comes  to 
m,  it»  shadow  will  be  thrown  on  Jupiter,  and  will  appear  to  move  across 
it  as  a  black  spot  till  the  satellite  comes  to  n.  But  the  satellite  itself  will 
not  appear  to  enter  on  the  disc  till  it  comes  up  to  the  line  drawn  from  E 
to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  disc,  and  will  not  leave  it  till  it  attains  a  similar 
line  drawn  to  the  western  edge.  It  appears  then  that  the  shadow  will 
precede  the  satellite  in  its  progress  over  the  disc  be/ore  the  opposition  of 
Jupiter,  and  vice  versd.  In  these  transits  of  the  satellites,  which,  with 
very  powerful  telescopes,  may  be  observed  with  great  precision,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  satellite  itself  is  discernible  on  the  disc  as  a 
bright  spot  if  projected  on  a  dark  belt ;  but  occasionally  also  as  a  dark 
spot  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  shadow.  This  curious  hot  (observed 
by  Schroeter  and  Harding)  has  led  to  a  conclusion  that  certain  of  the 
satellites  have  occasionally  on  their  own  bodies,  or  in  their  atmospheres, 
obscure  spots  of  great  extent.  We  say  of  great  extent;  for  the  satellites 
of  Jtipiter,  small  as  they  appear  to  us,  are  really  bodies  of  considerable 
siie,  as  tlie  foUowinf;  comparative  table  will  show :  *  — 

'  Sirnve,  Mem.  Art.  Soc  iJL  301. 
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Mean  apparent 
diameter  aa  seen 
from  the  Earth. 

Mean  apparent 

diameter  as  seen 

from  Jupiter. 

Diameter  in  miles. 

MW8.« 

Jupiter 

38"-827 

1-017 

0-911 

1-488 

.     1-273 

33'     11" 

If     35 

18       0 

8     46 

87000 
2508  . 
2068 
3377 
2890 

10000000 
0-0000173 
0-0000232 
0-0000885 
0-0000427 

Ist  satellite 

2d            

8d            

4th  

From  which  it  follows,  that  the  first  satellite  appears  to  a  spectator  oq 
Jupiter,  as  large  as  our  moon  to  us ;  the  second  and  third  nearlj  equal  to 
each  other,  and  of  somewhat  more  than  half  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
first,  and  the  fourth  about  one  quarter  of  that  diameter.  So  seen,  tbej 
will  frequently,  of  course,  eclipse  one  another,  and  cause  eclipses  of  the 
sun  (the  latter  visible,  however,  only  over  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
planet),  and  their  motions  and  aspects  with  respect  to  each  other  must 
ofier  a  perpetual  variety  anvi  singular  and  pleasing  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  primary. 

(541.)  Besides  the  eclipses  and  the  transits  of  the  satellites  across  the 
disc,  they  may  also  disappear  to  us  when  not  eclipsed,  by  passing  behind 
the  body  of  the  planet.  Thus,  when  the  earth  is  at  E,  the  immersion  of 
the  satellite  will  be  seen  at  a,  and  its  emersion  at  &,  both  to  the  west  of 
the  planet,  after  which  the  satellite,  still  continuing  its  course  in  the  di- 
rection ahj  will  pass  behind  the  body,  and  again  emerge  on  the  opposite 
side,  after  an  interval  of  occultation  greater  or  less  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  satellite.  This  interval  (on  account  of  the  great  distance  of 
the  earth  compared  with  the  radii  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites)  varies  but 
little  in  the  case  of  each  satellite,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  time  which 
the  satellite  requires  to  describe  an  arc  of  its  orbit,  equal  to  the  angular 
diameter  of  Jupiter  as  seen  firom  its  centre,  which  time,  for  the  several 
satellites,  is  as  follows :  viz.,  for  the  first,  2*'  20"» ;  for  the  second,  2*  56" ;  for 
the  third,  3^  43" ;  and  for  the  fourth,  4^  56"" ;  the  corresponding  diameters 
of  the  planet  as  seen  from  these  respective  satellites  being,  19^  49';  12^ 
25';  7°  47';  and  4*=*  25'.'  Before  the  opposition  ot  Jupiter,  these  occul- 
tations  of  the  satellites  happen  after  the  eclipses :  after  the  opposition 
(when,  for  instance,  the  earth  is  in  the  situation  K),  the  occultations  take 
place  before  the  eclipses.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  orbits  of  the  first  and  second  satellites  to  the  plancx,  both  the  im- 
mersion and  emersion  of  either  of  them  can  never  be  ob&^rvcd  in  any 


•  Laplace,  Mec.  Cel.  liv.  viii.  ^'27.  • 

*  These  data  are  taken  approximately  from  Mr.  Woodhoiu^v  paper  in  the  iupplenaent 
Ji  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1835. 
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single  eclipse,  tbe  imniersion  being  coDcealed  bj  the  body,  if  the  planet 
be  past  its  opposition,  tie  emersion  if  not  yet  arrived  at  it.  -  So  also  of 
the  Qccultation.  Tbe  commencement  of  the  occultation,  or  the  passage 
of  the  satellite  behind  the  disc,  takes  place  while  obscured  by  the  shadow, 
l)efore  opposition,  and  its  re-emergenc«  after.  All  these  particulars  will 
be  easily  apparent  on  mere  inspection  of  the  figure  (art.  536).  It  is  only 
during  the  short  time  that  the  earth  is  in  the  arc  G  H  (i.  e,  between  the 
sun  and  Jupiter,  that  the  cone  of  the  shadow  converging  (while  that  of 
the  visual  rays  diverges)  behind  the  planet,  permits  their  occultations  to 
be  completely  observed  both  at  ingress  and  egress,  unobscured,  the  eclipses 
being  then  invisible. 

(542.)  An  extremely  singular  relation  subsists  between  the  mean 
angular  velocities  or  mean  motions  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  three  first 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  If  the  mean  angular  velocity  of  the  first  satellite 
be  added  to  twice  that  of  the  third,  the  sum  will  equal  three  times  that 
of 'the  second.  From  this  relation  it  follows,  that  if  from  the  mean  lon- 
gitude of  the  first  added  to  twice  that  of  the  third,  be  subducted  three 
times  that  of  the  second,  the  remainder  will  always  be  the  same,  or  con- 
stant, and  observation  informs  us  that  this  constant  is  180°,  or  two  right 
angles;  so  that,  the  situations  of  any  two  of  them  being  given,  that 
of  the  third  may  be  found.  It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  this 
remarkable  fact,  on  the  theory  of  gravity  by  their  mutual  action ;  and 
Laplace  has  demonstrated,  that  if  this  relation  were  at  any  one  epoch  ap- 
proximately true,  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  satellites  would,  in  process 
of  time,  render  it  exactly  so.  One  curious  consequence  is,  that  these 
three  satellites  cannot  be  all  eclipsed  at  once ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
last-mentioned  relation,  when  the  second  and  third  lie  in  the  sam^  direc- 
tion from  the  oentre,  the  first  must  lie  on  the  opposite;  and  therefore, 
when  at  such  a  conjuncture  the  first  is  eclipsed,  the  other  two  must  lie 
between  the  sun  and  planet,  throwing  its  shadow  on  the  disc,  and  vice 
versd. 

(548.)  Although,  however,  for  the  above  mentioned  reason,  the  satel- 
lites cannot  be  all  edipsed  at  once,  yet  it  may  happen,  and  occasionally 
does  so,  that  all  are  either  eclipsed,  occulted,  or  projected  on  the  body,  in 
which  case  they  are,  generally  speaking,  equally  invisible,  since  it  requires 
an  excellent  telescope  to  discern  a  satellite  on  the  body,  except  in  peculiar 
circumstances.  Instances  of  the  actual  observations  of  Jupiter  thus 
denuded  of  its  usual  attendance  and  offering  the  appearance  of  a  solitary 
disc,  tdough  rare,  have  been  more  than  once  recorded.  The  first  occasion 
in  which  tEis  was  noticed  was  by  Molyneux,  on  November  2d,  (old  style) 
19 
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1681J  A  similar  observation  is  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Herschelas  made 
by  him  on  May  22d,  1802.  The  phsenomenon  has  also  been  observed 
by  Mr.  Wallis,  on  April  15th,  1826;  (in  which  case  the  deprivation  con- 
tinued two  whole  hours ;)  and  lastly  by  Mr.  H.  Gnesbach,  on  September 
27th,  1843. 

(544.)  The  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  of  Gulileo's  early  and  happy  idea  of 
directing  its  new-found  powers  to  the  examination  of  the  heavens,  forms 
one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  The 
first  astronomical  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  "<Ae  longitude* — ^prac- 
tically the  most  important  for  the  interests  of  mankind  which  has  ever 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  strict  scientific  principles,  dates 
immediately  from  their  discovery.  The  final  and  conclusive  establish- 
ment of  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  may  also  be  considered  as 
referable  to  the  discovery  and  study  of  this  exquisite  miniature  system, 
in  which  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  as  ascertained  by  Kepler, 
and  especially  that  which  connects  their  periods  and  distances,  were 
speedily  traced,  and  found  to  be  satisfactorily  maintained.  And  (as  if  to 
accumulate  historical  interest  on  this  point)  it  is  to  the  observation  of 
their  eclipses  that  we  owe  the  grand  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light, 
and  the  consequent  determination  of  the  enormous  velocity  of  that  won- 
derful element.     This  we  must  explain  now  at  large. 

(545.)  The  earth's  orbit  being  concentric  with  that  of  Jupiter  and 
interior  to  it  (see  fig.  art.  536),  their  mutual  distance  is  continually 
varying,  the  variation  extending  from  the  sum  to  the  difference  of  the 
radii  of  the  two  orbits ;  and  the  difiference  of  the  greater  and  least  dis- 
tances being  equal  to  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit..  Now,  it  was 
observed  by  Roemer,  (a  Danish  astronomer,  in  1675,)  on  comparing  to- 
gether observations  of  eclipses  of  the  sa<;jellites  during  many  successive 
years,  that  the  eclipses  at  and  about  the  opposition  of  Jupiter  (or  its 
nearest  point  to  the  earth)  took  place  too  soon — sooner,  that  is,  than,  by 
calculation  from  an  average,  he  expected  them ;  whereas  those  whieh  hap- 
pened when  the  earth  was  in  the  part  of  its  orbit  most  remote  from 
Jupiter  were  always  too  late.  Connecting  the  observed  error  in  their 
computed  times  with  the  variation  of  distance,  he  concluded,  that,  to 
make  the  calculation  on  an  average  period  correspond  with  fisu;t,  an  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  time  behoved  to  be  made  proportional  to  the  excess  or 
defect  of  Jupiter's  distance  from  the  earth  above  or  below  its  average 
amount,  and  such  that  a  difference  of  distance  of  one  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  should  correspond  to  16"  26**6  of  time  allowed.  Speou- 
*  Molyneuz,  Opiice,  p.  271. 
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ktiDg  on  the  probable,  physical  cause,  he  was  naturally  led  to  think  of  a 
gradual  instead  of  an  instantaneous  propagation  of  light.  This  explained 
every  particular  of  the  observed  phenomenon,  but  the  velocity  required 
(192000  miles  per  second)  was  so  great  as  to  startle  many,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  require  confirmation.  Thiif  has  been  afforded  since,  and  of  the 
most  unequivocal  kind,  by  Bradley's  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light 
(art.  829.)  The  velocity  of  light  deduced  from  this  last  phsenomenon 
differs  by  less  than  one-eightieth  of  its  amouiit  from  that  calculated  from 
the  eclipses,  and  even  this  difference  will  no  doubt  be  destroyed  by  nicer 
and  more  rigorously  reduced  observations. 

(546.)  The  orbits  of  Jupiter's  satellites  are  but  little  ezcentric,  those 
of  the  two  interior,  indeed,  have  no  perceptible  excentricity.  Their 
mutual  action  produces  in  them  perturbations  analogous  to  those  of  the 
planets  about  the  sun,  and  which  have  been  diligently  investigated  by 
Laplace  and  others.  By  assiduous  observation  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  are  subject  to  marked  fluctuations  in  respect  of  brightness,  and 
that  these  fluctuations  happen  periodically,  according  to  their  position 
with  respect  to  the  sun.  From  this  i(i  has  been  concluded,  apparently 
with  reason,  that  they  turn  on  their  axes,  like  our  moon,  in  periods  equal 
to  their  respective  sidereal  revolutions  about  their  primaiy. 

(547.)  The  satellites  of  Saturn  have  been  much  less  studied  than  those 
of  Jupiter,  being  far  more  difficult  to  observe.  The  most  distant  has  its 
orbit  materially  inclined \nof  less  than  12^  14')'  to  the  plane  of  the  ring, 
with  which  the  orbits  of  all  ttte  rest  nearly  coincide.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
circumstance  which  separates  it  by  a  marked  difference  of  character  from 
the  system  of  the  six  interior  ones,  and  renders  it  in  some  sort  an  anoma- 
lous member  of  the  Satumian  system.  Its  distance  from  the  planet's  centre 
exceeds  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one  that  of  the  most  distant 
of  all  the  rest,  being  no  less  than  64  times  the  radius  of  the  globe  of 
Saturn,  a  distance  from  the  primary  to  which  our  own  moon  (at  60  radii) 
offers  the  only  parallel.  Its  variation  of  light  also  in  different  parte  of  its 
orbit  is  very  much  greater  than  the  case  of  any  other  secondary  planet. 
Dominic  Cassini  indeed  (its  first  discoverer,  A.  D.  1671)  found  it  to  disap- 
pear for  nearly  half  its  revolution,  when  to  the  east  of  Saturn,  and  though 
the  more  powerful  telescopes  now  in  use  enable  us  to  follow  it  round  the 
whole  of  its  circuit,  its  diminution  of  light  is  so  great  in  the  eastern  half 
of  its  orbit  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  perceive.  From  this  cir-  ' 
cumstance  (viz.  from  the  defalcation  of  light  occurring  constantly  on  the 
same  side  of  Saturn  as  seen  from  the  earth,  the  visual  ray  from  which  is 
never  very  oblique  to  the  direction  in  which  the  sun's  light  falls  on  it)  it 
>  Lalande,  Astron.  Art.  3075. 
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IS  presumed  with  much  certainty  that  this  satellite  revolves  on  its  axis  in 
the  exact  time  of  rotation  aboat  the  primary ;  as  we  know  to  be  the  case 
with  the  moon,  and  as  there  is  considerable  ground  for  believing  to  be  so 
with  all  secondaries. 

(548.)  The  next  satellite  in  order  proceeding  inwards  (the  first  in  order 
of  discovery ')  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  all,  and  is 
probably  not  much  inferior  to  Mars  in  size.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
number  whose  theory  and  perturbations  have  been  at  all  inquired  into  * 
farther  than  to  verify  Kepler's  law  of  the  periodic  times,  which  holds 
good,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  under  the  requisite  reservations,  in  this,  as 
in  the  system  of  Jupiter.  The  three  next  satellites  still  proceeding 
inwards  *  are  very  minute,  and  require  pretty  powerful  telescopes  to  see 
them;  while  the  two  interior  satellites  which  jast  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
ring  *  can  only  be  seen  with  telescopes  of  jextiaordinary  power  and  per- 
fection, and  under  the  most  favourable  atmospheric  circumstances.  At 
the  epoch  of  their  discovery  they  were  seen  to  thread,  like  beads,  the 
almost  infinitely  thin  fibre  of  light  to  which  the  ring  then  seen  edge- 
ways, was  reduced,  and  for  a  shgrt  time  to  advance  off  it  at  either  end, 
speedily  to  return,  and  hastening  to  their  habitual  concealment  behind 
the  body.* 

(549.)  Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ring  and  of  the  orbits  of  the 
satellites  to  Saturn's  ecliptic,  there  are  no  eclipses,  oocultations,  or 

'  Bf  Huyghens,  March  25,  1655. 

*  By  Bessel,  A^tr.  Naehr,  Nos.  193,  214. 

'  Discovered  by  Dominic  Cassini  in  1672  and  1684. 

*  Diacovered  by  Sir  William  Herachel  in  1789.  « 

*  Considerable  conftialon  prevails  in  the  nomenelature  of  the  Saturnian  system, 
owing  to  the  order  of  discovery  not  coinciding  with  that  of  distances.  Astronomers 
have  not  yet  agreed  whether  to  call  the  two  interior  satellites  the  6ih  and  7ih  (reckon- 
ing inward)  and  the  older  ones  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  reckoning  outward ;  or  to 
commence  with  the  innermost  and  reckon  outwards  from  1  to  7.  This  confusion  has 
been  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  a  mythological  nomenclature,  in  consonance  with 
that  at  length  completely  established  for  the  primary  planets.  Taking  the  names  ot 
the  Titanian  divinities,  the  following  pentameters  afford  an  easy  artificial  memory, 
commencing  with  the  most  distant.  ' 

lapetus,  Titan ;  Rhea,  Dione,  Tcthys ;  (pron.  TSthys) 

,  Enceladus,  Mimas 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  Simon  Marius,  who  disputed  the  priority  of  the  discovery 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  with  Galileo,  proposed  for  them  mythological  names,  viz  :  —  lo, 
Europa,  Ganymede,  and  Callisto.  The  revival  of  these  names  would  savour  of  a  prefe- 
rence of  Marius' s  claim,  which,  even  if  an  absolute  priority  were  conceded  (which  it  is 
not),  would  still  leave  Galileo's  general  claim  to  the  use  of  the  telescope  as  a  means  of 
astronomical  discovery  intact.  But  in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  satellites  there  exists  no 
confusion  to  rectify.  They  are  constantly  referred  to  by  their  numerical  designations 
in  every  almanack. 
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transits  of  these  bodies  or  their  shadows  across  the  disc  of  their  primary 
(the  interior  ones  excepted)^  until  near  the  time  when  the  ring  is  seen 
edgewise,  and  when  thej  do  take  place,  their  observation  is  attended  with 
too  much  difficulty  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  like  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter'ft 
satellites,  for  the  determination  of  longitudes,  for  which  reason  they 
have  been  hitherto  little  attended  to  by  astronomers. 

(550.)  A  remarkable  relation  subsists  between  the  periodic  times  of  the 
two  interior  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  those  of  the  two  next  in  order  of 
distance;  viz.  that  the  period  of  the  third  (Tethys)  is  double  that  of  the 
^t  (Mimas),  and  that  of  the  fourth  (Dione)  double  that  of  the  second 
(Enceladus).  The  coincidence  is  exact  in  either  case  to  about  one-SOOth 
part  of  the  larger  period. 

(551.)  The  satellites  of  Uranus  require  very  powerful  and  perfect  tele- 
scopes for  their  observation.  Two  are,  however,  much  more  conspicuous 
than  the  rest,  and  their  periods  and  distances  from  the  planet  have  been 
ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty.  They  are  the  second  and  fourth  of 
those  set  down  in  the  synoptic  table.  Of  the  remaining  four,  whose  ex- 
istence, though  announced  with  considerable  confidence  by  their  original 
discoverer,  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  fully  demonstrated,  two  only  have 
been  hitherto  reobserved ;  viz.  the  first  of  our  table,  interior  to  the  two 
larger  ones,  by  the  independent  observations  of  Mr.  Lassell,'  and  M. 
Otto  Struve,*  and  the  fourth,  intermediate  between  the  larger  ones,  by 
the  former  of  these  astronomers.  The  remaining  two,  if  future  observa- 
tion should  satisfactorily  establish  their  real  existence,  will  probably  be 
found  to  revolve  in  orbits  exterior  to  all  these. 

(552.)  The  orbits  of  these  satellites  offer  remarkable,  and,  indeed, 
quite  unexpected  and  unexampled  peculiarities.  Contrary  to  the  un- 
broken analogy  of  the  whole  planetary  system  —  whether  of  primaries  or 
secondaries  —  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  perpendtctdaf  to  the 
ecUpticy  being  inclined  no  less  than  78^  58'  to  that  plane,  and  in  these 
orbits  their  motions  are  retrograde  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  positions,  when 
projected  on  the  ecliptic,  instead  of  advancing /rom  toest  to  east  round  the 
eentre  of  their  primary,  as  is  the  case  with  every  other  planet  and  satel- 
lite, move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Their  orBits  are  nearly  or  quite 
circular,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  sensible,  or,  at  least,  any 
rapid  motion  of  nodes,  or  to  have  undergone  any  material  change  of  incli* 
nation,  in  the  course,  at  least,  of  half  a  revolution  of  their  primary  round 
the  ^n.  When  the  earth  is  in  the  plane  of  their  orbits,  or  nearly  so, 
their  apparent  paths  are  straight  lines  or  very  elongated  ellipses,  in  which 

'  September  14th  to  November  9th,  1847. 
*  October  8th  to  December  lOth,  1847. 
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case  tbej  become  invisible,  their  feeble  light  being  effaced  by  the  superior 
light  of  the  planet,  long  before  th'ej  come  up  to  its  disc,  fio  that  the  ob« 
servation  of  any  eclipses  or  occultations  they  may  undergo  is  quite  out 
of  the  question,  with  our  present  telescopes. 

(553.)  If  the  observation  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  be  difficult,  those 
of  Neptune,  owing  to  the  immense  distance  pf  that  planet,  may  be  readily 
imagined  to  ofifer  still  greater  difficulties.  Of  the  existence  of  one,  dis« 
covered  by  Mr.  Lassell,'  there  can  remain  no  doubt,  it  having  also  been 
observed  by  other  astronomers,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Otto  Struve*  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  the  considera- 
ble angle  of  35^;  but  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus, 
the  direction  of  its  motion  be  retrograde,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  until  i^ 
shall  have  been  longer  observed. 

•  On  July  8th,  1847. 

*  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  629,  from  his  own  observations,  September  11th  to  Decern* 
bwSOth,  1847. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
or    COMETS, 

GREAT  NUMBER  OF  RECORDED  COMETS.  —  THE  NUMBER  OF  THOSB 
UNRECORDED  PROBABLY  MUCH  GREATER.  —  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 
OF  A  COMET.  —  COMETS  WITHOUT  TAILS,  OR  WITH  MORE  THAN 
ONE.  —  THEIR  EXTREME   TENUITY.  —  THEIR  PROBABLE   STRUCTURE. 

—  MOTIONS  CONFORMABLE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  GRAVITY. — ACTUAL 
DIMENSIONS  OF  COMETS. — PERIODICAL  RETURN  OF  SEVERAL. — 
HALLEY's   COMET.  —  OTHER  ANCIENT   COMETS  PROBABLY  PERIODIC. 

—  ENCKE's  COMET. — BIELA's.  —  FAYE's. — LEXELL'S.  —  DB  VICO'S. 
— BRORSEN'S. — PETERS'S. — GREAT  COMET  OF  1843. — ^ITS  PROBABLE 
IDENTITY  WITH  SEVERAL  OLDER  COMETS.  —  GREAT  INTEREST  AT 
PRESENT   ATTACHED   TO   COMETARY   ASTRONOMY,  AND  ITS  REASONS. 

—  REMARKS   ON   COMETARY    ORBITS   IN   GENERAL. 

(554.)  The  extraordinary  aspect  of  comets,  tbeir  rapid  and  seemingly 
irregular  motions,  tbe  unexpected  manner  in  which  they  often  burst  upon 
us,  and  the  imposing  magnitudes  which  they  occasionally  assume,  have  in 
all  ages  rendered  them  objects  of  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  super- 
stitious dread  to  the  uninstructed,  and  an  enigma  to  those  most  conversant 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  operations  of  natural  causes.  Even 
now,  that  we  have  ceased  to  rcganT  their  movements  as  irregular,  or  as 
governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  retain  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
their  intimate  nature,  and  the  offices  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  our 
system,  are  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  No  distinct  and  satisfactory 
account  has  yet  been  rendered  of  those  immensely  voluminous  append- 
ages which  they  bear  about  with  them,  and  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  their  tails,  (though  improperly,  since  they  often  precede  them  in  their 
motions,)  any  more  than  of  several  other  singularities  which  they 
present. 

(555.)  The  number  of  comets  which  have  been  astronomically  observed, 
or  of  which  notices  have  been  recorded  in  history,  is  very  great,  amount- 
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ing  to  several  hundreds ;  *  and  whcD  we  consider  that  in  the  earlier  age* 
of  astronomy,  and  indeed  in  more  recent  times,  before  the  invention  of 
the  telescope,  ooljr  large  and  conspicuous  ones  were  noticed;  and  that, 
since  due  attention  has  been  puid  to  the  subject^  scarcely  a  year  has  passed 
without  the  observation  of  one  or  two  of  these  bodies,  and  that  sometimes 
two  and  even  three  have  appeared  at  once ;  it  will  be  easily  supposed  that 
cheir  actual  number  must  be  at  least  many  thousands.  Multitudes, 
indeed,  must  escape  all  observation,  by  reason  of  their  paths  traversing 
ouly  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  above  the  horizon  in  the  daytime. 
Comets  so  circumstanced  can  only  become  visible  by  the  rare  coincidenee 
of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  —  a  coincidence  which  happened,  as  related 
bjr  Seneca,  sixty-two  years  before  Christ,  when  a  large  comet  was  actually 
observed  very  near  the  sun.  Several,  however,  stand  on  record  as  having 
been  bright  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  daytime,  even 
at  noon  and  in  bright  sunshine.  Such  were  the  comets  of  1402,  1532, 
and  1843,  and  that  of  43  b.  c.  which  appeared  during  the  games  cele- 
brated by  Augustus  in  honour  of  Venus  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cassar, 
and  which  the  flattery  of  poets  declared  to  be  the  soul  of  that  hero  taking 
its  place  among  the  divinities. 

(556.)  That  feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment  should  be  excited  by  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  a  great  comet,  is  no  way  surprising ; 
being,  in  fact,  according  to  the  accounts  we  have  of  such  events,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  of  all  natural  phenomena.  Comets  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  a  large  and  more  or  less  splendid,  but  ill-defined  nebulous  mans 
of  light,  called  the  head,  which  is  usually  much  brighter  towards  its 
centre,  and  offers  the  appearance  of  a  vivid  nucleus,  like  a  star  or  planets 
From  the  head,  and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  trhich  the  sun  ts 
situated  from  the  comet,  appear  to  diverge  two  streams  of  light,  which 
grow  broader  and  more  diffused  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  and  which 
most  commonly  close  in  and  unite  at  a  little  distance  behind  it,  but  some- 
times continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of  their  course ;  producing  an  effect 
like  that  of  the  trains  left  by  some  bright  meteors,  or  like  the  diverging 
fire  of  a  sky-rocket  (only  without  sparks  or  perceptible  motion.)    This  ia 

*  See  catalogues  in  the  Almagest  of  Riccioli ;  Pingre*8  Cometographie ;  Delambre'a 
Astron.  vol.  iii. ;  Astronomiache  Abhandlungen,  No.  1,  (which  contains  the  elements 
of  all  the  orbits  of  comets  which  have  been  computed  to  the  time  of  its  publication. 
1823 ;)  also  a  catalogue,  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey.  Lond.  &  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ii. 
No.  9,  et  seq.  In  a  \\4i  cited  by  Lalande  from  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  Tables  de  Berlin, 
700  comets  are  enumerated.  See  also  notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society  and  Astron. 
Nachr.  passim.  A  great  many  of  the  more  ancient  comets  are  recorded  in  the  Chinese 
Annals,  and  in  some  cases  with  sufficient  precision  to  allow  of  the  calculation  of 
rndely  approximate  orbits  from  their  motions  so  described. 
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the  tail.  This  magDificent  appendage  attains  occasionally  an  immense 
apparent  length.  Aristotle  relates  of  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  371  B.  C, 
that  it  occupied  a  third  of  the  hemisphere,  or  60^;  that  of  A.  D.  1618  is 
stated  to  have  heen  attended  by  a  train  no  less  than  104^  in  length.  The 
oomet  of  1680,  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  times,  and  on  many  ac- 
counts  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  with  a  head  not  exceeding  in  bright- 
ness a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  covered  with  its  tail  an  extent  of 
more  than  70^  of  the  heavens,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  90^;  that  of 
the  comet  of  1769  extended  97^,  and  that  of  the  leat  great  comet  (1843) 
was  estimated  at  about  65^  when  longest.  The  figure  (Jig.  2,  Plate  II.) 
is  a  representation  of  the  comet  of  1819  —  by  no  means  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  but  which  was,  however,  very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye. 

(557.)  The  tail  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invariable  appendage  of 
comets.  Many  of  the  brightest  have  been  observed  to  have  short  and 
feeble  tails,  and  a  few  great  comets  have  been  entirely  without  them. 
Those  of  1585  and  1763  offered  no  vestige  of  a  tail;  and  Cassini  describes 
the  comets  of  1665  and  1682  as  being  as  round*  and  as  well  defined  as 
Jupiter.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  of  comets  fur- 
nished with  many  tails  or  streams  of  diverging  light.  That  of  1744  had 
no  less  than  six,  spread  out  like  an  immense  fan,  extending  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  30°  in  length.  The  small  comet  of  1823  had  two,  making  an 
angle  of  about  160°,  the  brighter  turned  as  usual  from  the  sun,  the  fainter 
towards  it,  or  nearly  so.  The  tails  of  comets,  too,  are  often  somewhat 
curved,  bending,  in  general,  towards  the  region  which  the  comet  has  left, 
as  if  moving  somewhat  more  slowly,  or  as  if  resisted  in  their  course. 

(558.)  The  smaller  comets,  such  as  are  visible  only  in  telescopes,  or 
with  difficulty  by  the  naked  eye,  and  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
offer  very  frequently  no  appearance  of  a  tail,  and  appear  only  as  round 
or  somewhat  oval  vaporous  masses,  more  dense  towards  the  centre,  where, 
however,  they  appear  to  have  no  distinct  nucleus,  or  anything  which  seems 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  solid  body.  Stars  of  the  smallest  magni- 
'  tudes  remain  distinctly  visible,  though  covered  by  what  appears  to  be  the 
densest  portion  of  their  substance;  although  the  same  stars  would  be 
completely  obliterated  by  a  moderate  fog,  extending  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.   And  since  it  is  an  observed  fact,  that  even  those 

*  This  description  however  applies  to  the  "  disc"  of  the  head  of  these  comets  as  seen 
in  a  telescope.  Cassini's  expressions  are,  '*au8si  rond,  aassi  net,  et  aussi  clair  que 
Jupiter/'  (where  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter  epithet  must  by  no  means  be  trans- 
lated bright).  To  understand  this  passage  fully ,  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  descrip* 
tion  given  further  on,  of  the  "  disc'*  of  Halley's  comet,  after  its  perihelio*!  paa8a(pi> 
in  1835-6. 
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larger  comets  which  have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  have  yet 
exhibited  no  phasesj  though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  shine  by  the  re- 
flected solar  light,  it  follows  that  even  these  can  only  be  regarded  as  great 
masses  of  thin  vapour,  susceptible  of  being  penetrated  through  their 
whole  substance  by  the  sunbeams,  and  reflectiug  them  alike  from  their 
interior  parts  and  from  their  surfaces.  Nor  will  any  one  regard  this  ex- 
planation as  forced)  or  feel  disposed  to  resort  to  a  phosphorescent  quality 
in  the  comet  itself,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question,  when  we 
consider,  (what  will  hereafter  be  shown)  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the 
space  thus  illuminated,  and  the  extremely  small  masi  which  there  ia 
ground  to  attribute  to  these  bodies.  It  will  then  be  evident  that  the  most 
unsubstantial  clouds  which  float  in  the  highest  regions  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  seem  at  sunset  to  be  drenched  in  light,  and  to  glow  throughout  their 
.whole  depth  as  if  in  actual  ignition,  without  any  shadow  or  dark  side, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  dense  and  massive  bodies  compared  with  the  filmy 
and  all  but  spiritual  texture  of  a  comet.  Accordingly,  whenever  powerful 
telescopes  have  been  turned  on  these  bodies,  they  have  not  failed  to  dispel 
the  illusion  which  attributes  solidity  to  that  more  condensed  part  of  the 
head,  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  nucleus ;  though  it  is  true  that 
In  some,  a  very  minute  stellar  point  has  been  seen,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  solid  body. 

(559.)  It  is  in  all  probability  to  the  feeble  coercion  of  the  elastic  power 
of  their  gaseous  parts,  by  the  gravitation  of  so  small  a  central  mass,  that 
we  must  attribute  this  extraordinary  development  of  the  atmospheres  of 
comets  If  the  earth,  retaining  its  present  size,  were  reduced,  by  any  in- 
tema*  cnange  (as  by  hollowing  out  its  central  parts)  to  one  thousandth  part 
of  its  actual  mass,  its  coercive  power  over  the  atmosphere  would  be  dimi- 
nished in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  consequence  the  latter  would  expand 
to  a  thousand  times  its  actual  bulk )  and  indeed  much  more,  owing  to  the 
still  farther  diminution  of  gravity,  by  the  recess  of  the  upper  parts  from 
the  centre.*  An  atmosphere,  however,  free  to  expand  equally  in  all  di- 
rections, would  envelope  the  nucleus  spherically,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  action  of  other  causes  to  account  for  its  enormous  exten- 
sion in  the  direction  of  the  tail,  —  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently 
take  occasion  to  recur. 

(560.^  That  the  luminous  part  of  a  comet  is  something  in  the  nature  of 

*  Newton  has  calculated  (Princ.  III.  p.  512,)  that  a  globe  of  air  of  ordinary  denatj 
at  the  earth's  surface,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  if  reduced  to  the  density  due  to  the 
altitude  above  the  surface  of  one  radius  of  the  earth,  would  occupy  a  sphere  exceeding 
in  radius  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  The  tail  of  a  great  comet  then,  for  aoght  we  can  tell, 
may  consist  of  only  a  very  few  pounds  or  even  ounces  of  matter. 
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a  smoke,  fog,  or  cloud,  suspended  in  a  transparent  atmosphere,  is  evident 
from  a  fact  which  has  been  often  noticed,  viz. — that  the  portion  of  the  tail 
where  it  comes  up,  and  surrounds  the  head,  is  yet  separate  from  it  by  an 
interval  less  luminous,  as  if  sustained  and  kept  off  from  contact  by  a 
transparent  stratum,  as  we  often  see  one  layer  of  clouds  over  another  with 
a  considerable  clear  space  between.  These  and  most  of  the  other  facts  ob- 
served in  the  history  of  comets,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  structure  of  a 
comet,  as  seen  in  section  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  must  be  that  of  a 
hollow  envelope,  of  a  parabolic  form,  enclosing  near  its  vertex  the  nucleus 
and  head,  something  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  would 
account  for  the  apparent  division  of  the  tail  into  two  principal  lateral 

Fig.  76. 


branches,  the  envelope  being  oblique  to  the  line  of  sight  at  its  borders, 
and  therefore  a  greater  depth  of  illuminated  matter  being  there  exposed 
to  the  eye.  In  all  probability,  however,  they  admit  great  varieties  of 
structure,  and  among  them  may  very  possibly  be  bodies  of  widely  diffe- 
rent physical  constitution,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  and  the  snuie 
comet  at  different  epochs  undergoes  great  changes,  both  in  the  disposition 
of  its  materials  and  in  their  physical  state. 

(561.)  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  motions  of  comets.  These  are 
apparently  most  irregular  and  capricious.  Sometimes  they  remain  in 
eight  only  for  a  few  days,  at  others  for  many  months ;  some  move  with 
extreme  slowness,  others  with  extraordinary  velocity;  while  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  two  extremes  of  apparent  speed  are  exhibited  by  the  same 
comet  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The  comet  of  1472  described  an 
arc  of  the  heavens  of  40^  of  a  great  circle'  in  a  single  day.  Some 
pursue  a  direct,  some  a  retrograde,  and  others  a  tortuous  and  very  irregu- 
lar course ;  nor  do  they  confine  themselves,  like  the  planets,  within  any 
certain  region  of  the  heavens,  but  traverse  indifferently  every  part.  Their 
variations  in  apparent  size,  during  the  time  they  continue  visible,  are  no 
less  remarkable  than  those  of  their  velocity ;  sometimes  they  make  their 
first  appearance  as  faint  and  slow  moving  objects,  with  little  or  no  tail ; 

*  ISO®  in  extent  in  the  former  editions.  But  this  was  the  arc  described  in  longitudm. 
and  the  comet  at  the  time  referred  to  had  great  north  btitude. 
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but  by  degrees  accelerate,  enlarge,  and  throw  out  from  them  this  appen- 
dage, which  increases  in  length  and  brightness  till  (as  always  happeDB  in 
such  cases)  they  approach  the  sun,  and  are  lost  in  his  beams.  After  a 
time  they  again  emerge,  on  the  other  side,  receding  from  the  sun  with  a 
velocity  at  first  rapid,  but  gradually  decaying.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
after  thus  passing  the  sun,  that  they  shine  forth  in  all  their  splendour, 
aiid  that  their  tails  acquire  their  greatest  length  and  developement ;  thns 
indicating  plainly  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  as  the  exciting  cause  of  that 
extraordinary  emanation.  As  they  continue  to  recede  from  the  sun^  their 
motion  diminishes  and  the  tail  dies  away,  or  is  absorbed  into  the  head, 
which  itself  grows  continually  feebler,  and  is  at  length  altogether  lost 
sight  of,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  never  to  be  seen  more. 

(562.)  Without  the  clue  furnished  by  the  theory  of  gravitation^  the 
enigma  of  these  seemingly  irregular  and  capricious  movements  might 
have  remained  for  ever  unresolved.  But  Newton,  having  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  any  conic  section  whatever  being  described  about  the 
sun,  by  a  body  revolving  under  the  dominion  of  that  law,  immediately 
perceived  the  applicability  of  the  general  proposition  to  the  case  of  come- 
tary  orbits ;  and  the  great  comet  of  1680,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record,  both  for  the  immense  length  of  its  tail  and  for  the  excessive  close- 
ness of  its  approach  to  the  sun  (within  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  of  that 
luminary),  afforded  him  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  trial  of  his 
theory.  The  success  of  the  attempt  was  complete.  He  ascertained  that 
this  comet  described  about  the  sun  as  its  focus  an  elliptic  orbit  of  so  great 
an  excentricity  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  a  parabola,  (which  is  the 
extreme,  or  limiting  form  of  the  ellipse  when  the  axis  becomes  infinite,) 
and  that  in  this  orbit  the  areas  described  about  the  sun  were,  as  in  the 
planetary  ellipses,  proportional  to  the  times.  The  representation  of  the 
apparent  motions  of  this  comet  by  such  an  orbit,  throughout  its  whole 
observed  course,  was  found  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  motions 
of  the  planets  in  their  nearly  circular  paths.  From  that  time  it  became 
a  received  truth,  that  the  motions  of  comets  are  regulated  by  the  same 
general  laws  as  those  of  the  planets — the  difference  of  the  cases  consisting 
only  in  the  extravagant  elongation  of  their  ellipses,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  limit  to  the  inclinations  of  their  planes  to  that  of  the  ecliptic — or 
any  general  coincidence  in  the  direction  of  their  motions  from  west-  to 
east,  rather  than  from  east  to  west,  like  what  is  observed  among  the 
planets. 

(563.)  It  is  a  problem  of  pure  geometry,  from  the  general  laws  of 
elliptic  or  parabolic  motion,  to  find  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  the 
ellipse  or  parabola  which  shall  represent  the  motion  of  any  given  oomelb 
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In  general,  three  complete  oli^ervations  of  its  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion, with  the  times  at  which  they  were  made,  suffice  for  the  solation  of 
this  problem,  (which  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  one,)  and  for  the 
determination  of  the  elements  of  the  orbit.  These  consist,  mutatis  mth 
tatidis,  of  the  same  data  as  are  required  for  the  computation  of  the  mo- 
tion of  a  planet;  (that  is  to  say,  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of 
the  ascending  node,  the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  the  semiaxis,  ezcen- 
tricity,  and  time  of  perihelion  passage,  as  also  whether  the  motion  is 
direct  or  retrograde;)  abd,  once  determined,  it  becomes  very  easy  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  whole  observed  course  of  the  comet,  by  a  process 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  art.  502,  and  thus  at  once  to  ascertain  their 
correctness,  and  to  put  to  the  severest  trial  the  truth  of  those  general 
laws  on  which  all  such  calculations  are  founded. 

(564.)  For  the  most  part,  it  is  found  that  the  motions  of  comets  may 
be  sufficiently  well  represented  by  parabolic  orbits, — that  is  to  say, 
ellipses  whose  axes  are  of  infinite  length,  or,  at  least,  so  very  long  that 
no  appreciable  error  in  the  calculation  of  their  motions,  during  all  the 
time  they  continue  visible,  would  be  incurred  by  supposing  them  actually 
infinite.  The  parabola  is  that  conic  section  which  is  the  limit  between 
the  ellipse  on  the  one  hand,  which  returns  into  itself,  and  the  hyperbola 
on  the  other,  which  runs  out  to  infinity.  A  comet,  therefore,  which 
should  describe  an  elliptic  path,  however  long  its  axis,  must  Jiave  visited 
the  sun  before,  and  must  again  return  (unless  disturbed)  in  some  deter- 
minate period, — but  should  its  orbit  be  of  the  hyperbolic  character,  when 
once  it  had  passed  its  perihelion,  it  could  never  more  return  within  the 
sphere  of  our  observation,  but  must  run  off  to  visit  other  systems,  or  be 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  space.  A  very  few  comets  have  been  ascertained 
to  move  in  hyperbolas',  but  many  more  in  ellipses.  These  latter,  in  so 
far  as  their  orbits  can  remain  unaltered  by  the  attractions  of  the  planets, 
must  be  regarded  as  permanent  members  of  our  system. 

(565.)  We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  actual  dimensions  of 
comets.  The  calculation  of  the  diameters  of  their  heads,  and  the  lengths 
and  breadths  of  their  tails,  offers  not  the  slightest  difficulty  when  once 
the  elements  of  their  orbits  are  known,  for  by  these  we  know  their  real 
distances  from  the  earth  at  any  time,  and  the  true  direction  of  the  tail, 
which  we  see  only  foreshortened.  Now  calculations  instituted  on  these 
principles  lead  to  the  surprising  fact,  that  the  comets  are  by  far  the  most 
▼oluminous  bodies  in  our  system.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
Bome  of  those  which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  such  inquiry. 

'  For  example,  that  of  1723,  calculated  by  Burckhardr ;  that  of  1771,  by  both'Burck 
hardt  and  Encke ;  and  the  second  comet  of  1818,  by  Rosenberg  and  Schwabe. 
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(566.)  The  tail  of  the  great  comet  of  1Q30,  immediatelj  after  its  peri- 
helion passage^  was  found  hj  Newton  to  have  no  less  than  20000000  of 
leagues  in  lengthy  and  to  have  occupied  only  two  days  in  its  emission 
from  the  comet's  body !  a  decisive  proof  this  of  its  being  darted  forth  by 
some  active  force,  the  origin  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
tail,  must  be  sought  in  the  sun  itself.  Its  greatest  length  amounted  to 
41000000  leagues,  a  length  much  exceeding  the  whole  interval  between 
the  sun  and  earth.  The  tail  of  the  comet  of  1769  extended  16000000 
leagues,  and  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1811,  36000000.  The  portion 
of  the  head  of  this  last,  comprised  within  the  transparent  atmospheric  en- 
velope which  separated  it  from  the  tail,  was  180000  leagues  in  diameter. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  matter  once  projected  to  such  enormons  dis- 
tances should  ever  be  collected  again  by  the  feeble  attraction  of  snch  a 
body  as  a  comet — a  consideration  which  accounts  for  the  surmised  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  the  tails  of  such  as  have  been  frequently  observed. 

(667.)  The  most  remarkable  of  those  comets  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  move  in  elliptic  orbits  is  that  of  Halley,  so  called  from  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Halley,  who,  on  calculating  its  elements  from  its  perihelion 
passage  in  1682,  when  it  appeared  in  great  splendour,  with  a  tail  30^  in 
length,  was  led  to  conclude  its  identity  with  the  great  comets  of  1531  and 
1^07,  whose  elements  he  had  also  ascertained.  The  intervals  of  these 
successive  apparitions  being  75  and  76  years,  Halley  was  encouraged  to 
predict  its  reappearance  about  the  year  1759.  So  remarkable  a  predic- 
tion could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  astronomers,  and,  as  the 
time  approached,  it  became  extremely  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
attractions  of  the  larger  planets  might  not  materially  interfere  with  its 
orbitual  motion.  The  computation  of  their  influence  from  the  Newtonian 
law  of  gravity,  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  piece  of  calculation,  was 
undertaken  and  accomplished  by  Clairaut,  who  found  that  the  action  of 
Saturn  would  retard  its  return  by  100  days,  and  that  of  Jupiter  hy  no 
less  than  518,  making  in  all  618  days,  by  wliich  the  expected  return 
would  happen  later  than  on  the  supposition  of  its  retaining  an  unaltered 
period, — and  that,  in  short,  the  time  of  the  expected  perihelion  passage 
would  take  place  within  a  month,  one  way  or  other,  of  the  middle  of 
April,  1759. — It  actually  happened  on  the  12th  of  March  in  that  year 
Its  next  return  was  calculated  by  several  eminent  geometers',  and  fixed 
successively  for  the  4th,  the  7th,  the  11th,  and  the  26th  of  Novemhcr, 
1835;  the  two  latter  determinations  appearing  entitled  to  the  higher  de> 
gree  of  confidence^  owing  partly  to  the  more  complete  discussion  bestowed 
on  th&  observations  of  1682  and  1759,  and  partly  to  the  continoallj  im- 
'  Damoiaeau,  Pontecoulant,  Rosenberger,  and  Lehmann. 
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proving  state  of  our  knowledge  of  tbe  methods  of  estimating  the  dis- 
turbing effect  of  the  several  planets.  The  last  of  these  predictions,  that 
of  M.  Lehmann,  was  published  on  the  25t^  of  July.  On  the  5th  of . 
August  the  comet  first  became  visible  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Rome 
as  an  exceedingly  faint  telescopic  nebula,  within  a  degree  of  its  place  as 
predicted  by  M.  Rosenberger  for  that  day.  On  or  about  the  20th  of 
August  it  became  generally  visible,  and,  pursuing  very  nearly  its  calcu- 
lated path  among  the  stars,  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  16th  of  November ; 
after  which,  its  course  carrying  it  south,  it  ceased  to  be  visible  in  Europe, 
though  it  continued  to  be  conspicuously  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
throughout  February,  March,  and  April,  1836,  disappearing  finally  on  the 
5th  of  May. 

(568.)  Although  the  appearance  of  this  celebrated  comet  at  its  last 
apparition  was  not  such  as  might  be  reasonably  considered  likely  to  excite 
lively  sensations  of  terror,  even  in  superstitious  ages,  yet,  having  been  an 
object  of  the  most  diligent  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  astrono- 
mers, furnished  with  telescopes  very  far  surpassing  in  power  those  which 
had  been  applied  to  it  at  its  former  appearance  in  1759,  and  indeed  to  uny 
of  the  greater  comets  on  record,  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  studying 
its  physical  structure,  and  the  extraordinary  phaenomena  which  it  pre- 
sented when  so  examined,  have  rendered  this  a  memorable  epoch  in  ooifletio 
history.  Its  first  appearance,  while  yet  very  remote  from  the  sun,  was 
that  of  a  small  round  or  somewhat  oval  nebula,  quite  destitute  of  tail,  and 
Laving  a  minute  point  of  more  concentrated  light  excentrically  situated 
within  it.  It  was  not  before  the  2d  of  October  that  the  tail  began  to  be 
developed;^  and  thenceforward  increased  pretty  rapidly,  being  already  4® 
or  5^  long  on  the  5th.  It  attained  its  greatest  apparent  length  (about 
20°)  on  the  15th  of  October.  From  that  time,  though  not  yet  arrived 
at  its  perihelion,  it  decreased  with  such  rapidity,  that  already  on  the  29th 
it  was  only  8°,  and  on  November  the  5th  2}°  in  length.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  before  the  perihelion,  the  tail  had  altogether  dis- 
appeared, as,  though  it  continued  to  be  observed  at  Pulkowa  up  to  the 
very  day  of  its  perihelion  passage,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any 
tail  being  then  seen. 

(569.)  By  far  the  most  striking  phsanomena,  however,  observed  in  this 
part  of  its  career,  were  those  which,  commencing  simultaneously  with  the 
growth  of  the  tail,  connected  themselves  evidently  with  the  production  of 
that  appendage  and  its  projection  from  the  head.  On  the  2d  of  October 
(the  very  day  of  the  first  observed  commencement  of  the  tail)  the  nucleus, 
which  had  been  faint  and  small,  was  observed  suddenly  to  have  become 
much  brighter,  and  to  be  in  the  act  of  throwing  out  a  jet  or  stream  of 
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light  from  its  anterior  part,  or  that  tamed  iowards  the  son.  This  ejeodoB 
after  ceasing  awhile  was  resumed,  and  with  mach  greater  apparent  via 
lence,  on  the  8th,  and  continued,  with  occasional  intermittences,  so  lon^ 
as  the  tail  itself  continued  Tisihle.  Both  the  form  of  this  Inminoos  ejec- 
tion, and  the  direction  in  which  it  issued  from  the  nucleus,  meanwhile 
underwent  singular  and  capricious  alterations,  the  different  phaaes  sne- 
ceeding  each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  on  no  two  suooessiTC  nights 
were  the  appearances  alike.  At  one  time  the  emitted  jet  was  single,  and 
confined  within  narrow  limits  of  divergence  from  the  nucleus.  At  others 
it  presented  a  fan-shaped  or  swallow-tailed  form,  analogous  to  that  of  a 
gas-flame  issuing  from  a  flattened  orifice :  while  at  others  again  two,  three, 
or  even  more  jets  were  darted  forth  in  different  directions.*  (See  figures 
a,  hy  c,  dj  plate  L,  fig.  4,  which  represent,  highly  magnified,  the  appear- 
ances of  the  nucleus  with  its  jets  of  light,  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  12th 
of  October,  and  in  which  the  direction  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head, 
or  that  fronting  the  sun,  is  supposed  alike  in  all,  viz.  towards  the  npper 
part  of  the  engraving.  In  these  representations  the  head  itself  is  omitted, 
the  scale  of  the  figures  not  permitting  its  introduction :  e  represents  the 
nucleus  and  head  as  seen  October  9th  on  a  less  scale.)  The  direction  of 
the j3rincipal  jet  was  observed  meanwhile  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  on  either 
side  of  a  line  directed  to  the  sun  in  the  manner  of  a  oompass-needle  when 
throvm  into  vibration  and  oscillating  about  a  mean  position,  the  dumge 
of  direction  being  conspicuous  even  from  hour  to  hour.  These  jets, 
though  veiy  bright  at  their  point  of  emanation  from  the  nucleus,  &ded 
rapidly  away,  and  became  diffused  as  they  expanded  into  the  coma,  at  the 
same  time  curving  backwards  as  streams  of  steam  or  smoke  would  do,  if 
thrown  out  firom  narrow  orifices,  more  or  less  obliquely  in  opposition  to  a 
powerful  wind,  agfdnst  which  they  were  unable  to  make  way,  and  ulti- 
mately yielding  to  its  force,  so  as  to  be  drifted  back  and  confounded  in  a 
vaporous  train,  following  the  general  direction  of  the  current.' 

(570.)  Beflecting  on  these  phsenomena,  and  carefully  considering  Uie 
evidence  afforded  by  the  numerous  and  elaborately  executed  drawings 
which  have  been  placed  on  record  by  observers,  it  seems  impossible  to 
avoid  the  following  conclusions.     1st.  That  the  matter  of  the  nucleus  of 

>  See  the  ezrioisite  lithographic  representations  of  these  phenomena  by  Bessel. 
Astron.  Nachr .  No.  302,  and  the  fine  series  by  Schwabe  in  No.  297  of  that  coUec- 
tioD,  as  also  the  magnificent  drawings  of  Strove,  from  which  oar  figures  a,  6,  c,  d,  aio 
ropies. 

•  On  this  point  Schwabe's  and  Bessel's  drawings  are  very  express  and  uneqnhr- 
ocal.  Stnive's  attention  seems  to  have  been  more  especially  directed  to  the  acwnnj 
of  the  midens. 
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a  oomet  is  powerfully  excited  and  dilated  into  a  vaporous  state  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays,  escaping  in  streams  and  jets  at  those  points  of  its 
surface  which  oppose  the  least  resistance,  and  in  all  probability  throwing 
that  surface  or  the  nucleus  itself  into  irregular  motions  by  its  reaction  in 
the  act  of  so  escaping,  and  thus  altering  its  direction. 

2dly.  That  this  process  chiefly  takes  place  in  .that  portion  of  the 
nucleus  which  is  turned  towards  the  sun ;  the  vapour  escaping  chiefly  in 
that  direction. 

3dly.  That  when  so  emitted,  it  is  prevented  from  proceeding  in  the 
direction  originally  impressed  upon  it,  by  some  force  directed  from  the 
sun,  drifting  it  back  and  carrying  it  out  to  vast  distances  behind  the 
nucleus,  forming  the  tail  or  so  much  of  the  tail  as  can  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  material  substance. 

4thly.  That  this  force,  whatever  its  nature^  acts  unequally  on  the  ma- 
terials of  the  comet,  the  greater  portion  remaining  unvaporized^  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vapour  actually  produced,  remaining  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, forming  the  head  and  coma. 

5thly.  That  the  force  thus  acting  on  tlie  materials  of  the  tail  cannot 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  gravitation  of  matter,  being  centri- 
fugal or  repulsive,  as  respects  the  sun,  and  of  an  energy  very  far  exceeding 
the  gravitating  force  towards  that  luminary.  This  will  be  evident  if  tre 
consider  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  the  matter  of  the  tail  is  carried 
backwards^  in  opposition  both  to  the  motion  which  it  had  as  part  of  the 
nucleus,  and  to  that  which  it  acquired  in  the  act  of  its  emission,  both 
which  motions  have  to  be  destroyed  in  the  first  instance,  before  any  move- 
ment in  the  contrary  direction  can  be  impressed. 

6thly.  That  unless  the  matter  of  the  tail  thus  repelled  from  the  sun  be 
retained  by  a  peculiar  and  highly  energetic  attraction  to  the  nucleus,  dif* 
fenng  from  and  exceptional  to  the  ordinary  power  of  gravitation,  it  must 
leave  the  nucleus  altogether;  being  in  efiiect  carried  far  beyond  the  coer- 
cive power  of  so  feeble  a  gravitating  force  as  would  correspond  to*tho 
minute  mass  of  the  nucleus ;  and  it  is  therefore  very  conceivable  that  a 
comet  miy  lose,  at  every  approach  to  the  sun,  a  portion  of  that  peculiar 
matter,  whatever  it  be,  on  which  the  production  of  its  tail  depends,  the 
remainder  being  of  course  less  excitable  by  the  solar  action,  and  more 
impassive  to  his  rays,  and  therefore,  'pro  iaTito,  more  nearly  approximating 
to  the  nature  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

(571.)  After  the  perihelion  passage,  the  comet  was  lost  sight  of  for 
upwards  of  two  months,  and  at  its  reappearance  (on  the  24th  of  January 
1836)  presented  itself  under  quite  a  difierent  aspect^  having  in  the  in- 
terval evidently  undergone  some  great  physical  change  which  had  operated 
20 
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an  entire  traDsformation  in  its  appearance.  It  no  longer  presented  any 
vestige  of  tail,  but  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  aa  a  hazy  star  of  abopt  the 
fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  and  in  powerful  telescopes  as  a  small,  roand, 
well-dSafined  disc,  rather  more  than  2'  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  a 
nebulous  chevelure  or  coma  of  much  greater  extent.  Within  the  disc, 
and  somewhat  excentrically  situated,  a  minute  but  bright  nucleus  appeared, 
from  which  extended  towards  the  posterior  edge  of  the  disc  (or  that  remote 
from  the  sun)  a  short  vivid  luminous  ray.  (See  fig.  4  of  pi.  I.)  As  the 
comet  receded  from  the  sun,  the  coma  speedily  disappeared,  as  if  absorbed 
into  the  disc,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  continually  in  dimen- 
sions, and  that  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  week  elapsed  from  January 
25th  to  February  1st,  (calculating  from  micrometrical  measures,  and  from 
the  known  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  earth  on  those  days)  the  actual 
volume  or  real  solid  content  of  the  illuminated  space  had  dilated  in  the 
ratio  of  upwards  of  40  to  1.  And  so  it  continued  to  swell  out  with  un- 
diminished rapidity,  until  from  this* cause  alone  it  ceased  to  be  visible,  the 
illumination  becoming  fainter  as  the  magnitude  increased )  Ull  at  length 
the  outline  became  undistinguishable  from  simple  wunt  of  light  to  trace 
it.  While  this  increase  of  dimension  proceeded,  the  form  of  the  diso 
passed,  by  gradual  and  successive  additions  to  its  length  in  the  directioD 
opposite  to  the  sun,  to  that  of  a  paraboloid,  as  represented  in  g^  fig.  4, 
plate  I.,  the  anterior  curved  portion  preserving  its  planetary  sharpness, 
but  the  base  being  faint  and  ill-defined.  It  is  evident  that  had  this  pro* 
cess  continued  with  sufficient  light  to  render  the  result  visible,  a  tail  would 
have  been  ultimately  reproduced ;  but  the  increase  of  dimension  being 
accompanied  with  diminution  of  brightness,  a  short,  imperfect,  and  as  it 
were  rudimentary  tail  only  was  formed,  visible  as  such  for  a  few  nights  to 
the  naked  eye,  or  in  a  low  magnifying  telescope,  and  that  only  when  the 
comet  itself  had  begun  to  fade  away  by  reason  of  its  increasing  distance. 

(572.)  While  the  parabolic  envelope  was  thus  continually  dilating  and 
growing  fainter,  the  nucleus  underwent  little  change,  but  the  ray  proceed- 
ing from  it  increased  in  length  and  comparative  brightness,  preserving  all 
the  time  its  direction  along  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid,  and  ofiering  none 
of  those  irregular  and  capricious  phsenomena  which  characterized  the  jets 
of  light  emitted  anteriorly,  previous  to  the  perihelion.  If  the  office  of 
those  jets  was  to  feed  the  tail,  the  converse  office  of  conducting  back  ita 
successively  condensing  matter  to  the  nucleus  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
the  ray  now  in  question.  By  degrees  this  also  faded,  and  the  last  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  comet  was  that  which  it  offered  at  its  first  appear- 
ance in  August ;  viz.  that  of  a  small  round  nebula  with  a  bright  point  la 
or  near  the  centre. 
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(573.)  Besides  the  comet  of  Halley,  several  other  of  the  great  comets 
recorded  m  history  have  been  surmised  with  more  or  less  probability  to 
return  periodically,  and  therefore  to  move  in  elongated  ellipses  around  the 
sun.  Such  is  the  great  comet  of  1680,  whos^  period  is  estimated  at  575 
years,  and  which  is  considered,  with  the  highest  appearance  of  probability, 
to  be  identical  with  a  magnificent  comet  observed  at  Constantinople  and 
in  Palestine,  and  referred  by  contemporary  historians,  both  European  and 
Chinese,  to  the  year  a.  d.  1105 ;  with  that  of  A.  B.  575,  which  was  seen 
at  noon-day  close  to  the  sun ;  with  the  comet  of  43  b.  c,  already  spoken 
of  as  having  appeared  after  the  death  of  Csesar,  and  which  was  also 
observed  in  the  day-time ;  and  finally  with  two  other  comets,  mention  of 
which  occurs  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  in  a  passage  of  Homer,  and 
which  are  referred,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  chronology  and  the  indica- 
tions themselves  will  allow,  to  the  years  618  and  1194  b.  c.  It  is  to  the 
assumed  near  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  earth  about  the  time  of  the 
Deluge,  that  Whiston  ascribed  that  overwhelming  tide  wave  to  whose 
agency  his  wild  fancy  ascribed  that  great  catastrophe — a  speculation,  it  is 
needless  to  remark,  purely  visionary. 

(574.)  Another  great  comet,  whose  return  in  the  year  actually  current 
(1848)  has  been  considered  by  more  than  one  eminent  authority  in  this 
department  of  astronomy  ^  highly  probable,  is  that  of  1556,  to  the  terror 
of  whose  aspect  some  historians  have  attributed  the  abdication  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  This  comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  1264,  mentioned  by  many  historians  as  a  great  comet,  and  observed 
also  in  China,  —  the  conclusion  in  this  case  resting  upon  the  coincidence 
of  elements  calculated  on  the  observations,  such  as  they  are,  which  have 
been  recorded.  On  the  subject  of  this  coincidence  Mr.  Hind  has  recently 
entered  into  many  elaborate  calculations,  the  result  of  which  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  suppose^  identity.  This  probability  is  &rther  increased 
by  the  fact  of  a  comet  with  a  tail  of  40^  and  a  head  bright  enough  to  be 
visible  after  sunrise  having  appeared  in  A.  D.  975;  and  of  two  others 
having  been  recorded  by  the  Chinese  annalists  in  A.  D.  395  and  104.  It 
is  true  that  if  these  be  the  same,  the  mean  period  would  be  somewhat 
short  of  292  years.  But  the  effect  of  planetary  perturbation  might 
reconcile  even  greater  differences,  and  though  up  to  the  time  of  our 
writing  no  such  comet  has  yet  been  observed,  at  least  another  year  must 
elapse  before  its  return  can  be  pronounced  hopeless. 

(575.)  In  1661,  1532,  1402,  1145,  891,  and  243  great  comets 
appeared — that  of  1402  being  bright  enough  to  be  seen  at  noon-day.  A 
period  of  129  years  would  conciliate  all  these  appearances,  and  should 
*  Pingr^  Cometographie,  i.  411.    Lalande,  Astr.  3185, 
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have  brought  back  the  comet  in  1789  or  1790  (other  circumstances 
agreeing.)  That  no  such  comet  was  observed  about  that  time  is  no  proof 
that  it  did  not  return,  since,  owing  to  the  situation  of  its  orbit,  had  the 
perihelion  passage  taken  place  in  July  it  might  have  escaped  obserration. 
Mechain,  indeed,  from  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  observations  of  1532 
and  1661,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  comets  were  not  the  same ; 
but  the  elements  assigned  by  Olbers  to  the  earlier  of  them,  differ  so 
widely  from  those  of  Mechain  for  the  same  comet  on  the  one  hand,  and 
agree  so  well  with  those  of  the  last  named  astronomer  for  the  other,* 
that  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  regarding  the  question  as  not  yet  set  at 
rest. 

(576.)  We  come  now,  however,  to  a  class  of  comets  of  short  period, 
respecting  whose  return  there  is  no  doubt,  inasmuch  as  two  at  least  of 
them  have  been  identified  as  having  performed  successive  revolutions 
round  the  sun ;  have  had  their  return  predicted  already  several  times } 
and  have  on  each  occasion  scrupulously  kept  to  their  appointments.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  comet  of  Encke,  so  called  from  Professor  Encke  of 
Berlin,  who  first  ascertained  its  periodical  return.  It  revolves  in  an 
ellipse  of  great  excentricity  (though  not  comparable  to  that  of  Halley's,) 
the  plane  of  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  13°  22'  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  the  short  period  of  1211  days,  or  about  3}  years. 
This  remarkable  discovery  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  its  fourth  recorded 
appearance,  in  1819.  From  an  ellipse  then  calculated  by  Encke,  its 
return  in  1822  was  predicted  by  him,  and  observed  at  Paramatta,  in  New 
South  Wales,  by  M.  Riimker,  being  invisible  in  Europe:  since  which* it 
has  been  re-predioted  and  re-observed  in  all  the  principal  observatorieSy 
both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  as  a  phenomenon  of 
regular  occurrence. 

(577.)  On  comparing. the  intervals  between  the  successive  perihelion 
passages  of  this  comet,  after  allowing  in  the  most  careful  and  exact  manner 
for  all  the  disturbance^  due  to  the  actions  of  the  planets,  a  very  singular 
fact  has  come  to  light,  viz.  that  the  periods  are  continually  diminishing, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  mean  distance  from  the  sun,  or  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse,  dwindling  by  slow  and  regular  degrees  at  the  rate  of  about 
0*11  per  revolution.  This  is  evidently  the  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  resistance  experienced  by  the  comet  from  a  very  rare  ethereal 
medium  pervading  the  regions  in  which  it  moves ;  for  such  resistance,  by 
diminishing  its  actual  velocity,  would  diminish  also  its  centrifugal  force, 
and  thus  give  the  sun  more  power  over  it  to  draw  it  nearer.  Accordingly 
tibis  is  the  solution  proposed  by  Encke,  and  at  present  generally  received. 
*  Sm  Schamacher's  Catal.  Astron.  AbhandL  L 
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It  will;  therefore,  probabfj  fall  ultimately  into  the  sun,  should  it  not  first 
be  dissipated  altogether, — a  thing  no  way  improbable,  when  the  lightness 
of  its  materials  is  considered. 

(578.)  By  measuring  the  apparent  magnitude  of  this  comet  at  different 
distances  from  the  sun,  and  thence,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  actual  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  at  the  time,  concluding  its  real  volume,  it  has  been 
ascertained  to  contract  in  bulk  as  it  approaches  to,  and  to  expand  as  it 
recedes  from,  that  lumitiary.  M.  Yalz,  who  was  the  first  to  notice  this 
fact,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  it  to  undergo  a  real  compression  or  con- 
densation of  volume  arising  from  the  pressure  of  an  sethereal  medium  which 
he  conceives  to  grow  more  dense  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood.  But  such 
an  hypothesis  is  evidently  inadmissible,  since  it  would  require  us  to  assume 
the  exterior  of  the  comet  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  skin  or  bag  impervious 
to  the  compressing  medium.  The  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  the  increase 
of  dimension  above  described  as  observed  in  the  comet  of  Halley  when  in 
the  act  of  receding  from  the  sun,  and  is  doubtless  referable  to  a  similar 
cause,  viz.  the  alternate  conversion  of  evaporable  matter  into  the  states  of 
visible  cloud  and  invisible  gas  by  the  alternating  action  of  cold  and  heat. 
This  comet  has  no  tail,  but  ofiers  to  the  view  only  a  small  ill-defined 
nucleus,  excentrically  situated  within  a  more  or  less  elongated  oval  mass 
of  vapours,  being  nearest  to  that  vertex  which  is  towards  the  sun. 

(579.)  Another  comet  of  short  period  is  that  of  Biela,  so  called  from 
M.  Biela,  of  Josephstadt,  who  first  arrived  at  this  interesting  conclusion 
on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance  in  1826.  It  is  considered  to  be  identi- 
cal with  comets  which  appeared  in  1772, 1805,  &c.,  and  describes  its  very 
excentric  ellipse  about  the  sun  in  2410  days  or  about  6}  years ;  and  in  a 
plane  inclined  12^  34'  to  the  ecliptic.  It  appeared  again  according  to  the 
prediction  in  1832,  and  in  1846.  Its  orbit,  by  u  remarkable  coincidence, 
very  nearly  intersects  that  of  the  earth ;  and  had  the  latter  at  the  time  of 
its  passage  in  1832,  been  a  month  in  advance  of  its  actual  place,  it  would 
have  passed  through  the  comet, — a  singular  rencontre,  perhaps  not  un- 
attended with  danger.' 

*  Should  calcalation  establish  the  fact  of  a  resistance  experienced  also  by  this  comet, 
the  subject  of  periodical  comets  will  assume  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  many  more  will  be  discovered,  and  by  their  resistance  questions 
will  come  to  be  decided,  such  as  the  following: — What  is  the  law  of  density  of  the  re* 
sisting  medium  which  surrounds  the  sun  f  Is  it  at  rest  or  in  motion  f  If  the  latter,  in 
what  direction  does  it  move  f  Circularly  round  the  sun,  or  traversing  space  f  If  cir- 
cularly, in  what  plane  f  It  is  obvious  that  a  circular  or  vortibose  motion  of  the  ether 
would  accelerate  tome  comeU  and  retard  otherg,  according  as  their  revolution  was,  rela- 
tive to  such  motion,  direct  oi  retrograde.  Supposing  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  to 
be  filled  with  a  material  fluid,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  circulation  of  the  pkuMia  m 
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(580.)  This  comet  is  small  and  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  ^^  even 
when  brightest.  Nevertheless,  as  if  to  make  up  for  its  seeming  mm^uifi- 
cance  by  the  interest  attaching  to  it.  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  it  exhi- 
bited at  its  last  appearance^  in  1846^  a  phsnomenon  which  struck  every 
astronomer  with  amazement,  as  a  thing  without  previous  example  in  the 
history  of  our  system.^  It  was  actually  seen  to  separate  itself  into  two  dis- 
tinct comets,  which,  after  thus  parting  company,  continued  to  journey  along 
amicably  through  an  arc  of  upwards  of  70^  of  their  apparent  orbit,  keeping 
all  the  while  within  the  same  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  pointed  towards 
them.  The  first  indication  of  something  unusual  being  about  to  take 
place,  might  be,  perhaps,  referred  to  the  19th  of  December,  1845,  when 
the  comet  appeared  pear-shaped,  the  nebulosity  being  unduly  elongated  iu 
the  north  following  direction.'  But  on  the  13th  of  January,  at  Wash- 
ington in  America,  and  on  the  15th  and  subsequently  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  it  was  distinctly  seen  to  have  become  double ;  a  very  small  and 
fidnt  cometic  body,  having  a  nucleus  of  its  own,  being  observed  appended 
to  it,  at  a  distance  of  about  2'  (in  arc)  from  its  centre,  and  in  a  direction 
forming  an  angle  of  about  828^  with  the  meridian,  running  northwards 
from  the  principal  or  original  comet  (see  art.  204).  From  this  time  the 
separation  of  the  two  comets  went  on  progressively,  though  slowly.  On 
the  30th  of  January,  the  apparent  distance  of  the  nucleus  had  increased 
to  8',  on  the  7th  of  February  to  4',  and  on  the  13th  to  5',  and  so  od, 
until  on  the  5th  of  Mareh  the  two  comets  were  separated  by  an  interval 
of  9'  19",  the  apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junction  all  the  while 
varying  but  little  with  respect  to  the  parallel.' 

(581.)  During  this  separation  very  remarkable  changes  were  observed 
to  be  going  on  both  in  the  original  comet  and  its  companion.     Both  had 

it  for  ages  should  not  have  impresaed  upon  it  some  degree  of  rotation  in  their  own 
directidn.  And  this  may  preserve  them  frqm  the  extreme  efiects  of  accumulated 
resistance.— ^M(Aor. 

'  Perhaps  not  quite  so.  To  say  nothing  of  a  singular  surmise  of  Kepler,  that  two 
great  comets  $een  at  once  in  1618,  might  be  a  single  comet  separated  into  two,  the  fol> 
lowing  passage  of  Helvelius  cited  by  M.  Littrow  (Nachr.  564)  does  really  seem  to 
refer  to  some  phenomenon  bearing  at  least  a  certain  analogy  to  it.  "  In  ipso  disco/' 
he  says  (Cometographia,  p.  326)  ^' quatuorvelq^uxnque  corpuscula  quiedam  sive  Da> 
cleos  reliquo  corpore  aliquanto  densiores  ostendebat." 

^  According  to  Mr.  Hind's  observation.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  most  common  occurrence,  when  no  measure  of  the  position  is  taken,  north 
following  is  an  error  of  entry  or  printing  for  north  preceding  (n  f  for  n  p).  In  fact,  an 
elongation  from  north  following  to  south  preceding  would  agree  with  the  regular  direc- 
tion of  the  tail  and  would  occasion  no  remark. 

'  By  tar  the  greater  portion  of  this  increase  of  apparent  distance  was  due  to  the 
comet's  increased  proximity  to  the  earth.  The  real  increase  reduced  to  a  distance  »?  i 
^  the  comet  was  at  the  rate  0f  about  3"  per  diem. 
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nuclei,  both  had  short  tails,  parallel  in  direction,  and  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  junction,  but  whereas  at  its  first  observation  on  January 
13th,  the  new  comet  was  extremely  small  and  faint  in  comparison  with 
the  old,  the  difierence  both  in  point  of  light  and  apparent  magnitude  di- 
minished. On  the  10th  of  February,  they  were  nearly  equal,  although 
the  day  before  the  moonlight  had  effiioed  the  new  one,  leaving  the  other 
bright  enough  to  be  well  observed.  On  the  14th  and  16th,  however,  the 
new  comet  had  gained  a  decided  superiority  of  light  over  the  old,  pre- 
senting at  the  same  time  a  sharp  and  starlike  nucleus,  compared  by  Lieut. 
Maury  to  a  diamond  spark.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  continue. 
Already,  on  the  18th,  the  old  comet  had  regained  its  superiority,  being 
nearly  twice  as  bright  as  its  companion,  and  offering  an  unusually  bright 
and  starlike  nucleus.  From  this  period  the  new  companion  began  to  fade 
away,  but  continued  visible  up  to  the  15th  of  March.  On  the  24th  the 
comet  was  again  single,  and  on  the  22d  of  April  both  had  disappeared. 

(582.)  While  this  singular  interchange  of  light  was  going  forwards, 
indications  of  some  sort  of  communication  between  the  comets  were  exhi- 
bited. The  new  or  companion  comet,  besides  its  tail,  extending  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  other,  threw  out  a  faint  arc  of  light,  which 
extended  as  a  kind  of  bridge  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  after  the 
restoration  of  the  original  comet  to  its  former  preeminence,  it,  on  its  part, 
threw  forth  additional  rays,  so  as  to  jA'esent  (on  the  22d  and  28d  Febru- 
ary) the  appearance  of  a  comet  with  three  faint  tails,  forming  angles  of 
about  120^  with  each  other,  one  of  which  extended  towards  its  com- 
panion.' 

(583.)  Professor  Plantamour,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Geneva, 
having  investigated  the  orbits  of  both  these  comets  as  separate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies,  from  the  extensive  and  careful  series  of  observations 
made  upon  tlicm,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance between  the  two  nuclei,  at  least  during  the  interval  from  Febntary 
10th  to  March  22d,  was  simply  apparent,  being  due  to  the  variation  of 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  to  the  angle  under  which  their  line  of  junc- 
tion presented  itself  to  the  visual  ray ;  the  real  distance  during  all  that 
interval  (neglecting  small  fractions)  having  been  on  an  average  about 
thirty-nine  times  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  or  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  of  the  moon  from  its  centre.  From  this  it  would  appear, 
that  already,  at  this  distance,  the  two  bodies  had  ceased  to  exercise  any 

'  These  last-mentioned  particulars  rest  on  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Maury  of 
Washington,  who  had  the  advantage  of  using  a  nine*inch  object-glass  of  Munich 
manufacture.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  large  telescope  was  turned  upon  it  in  Eo 
rope  on  the  dates  in  question  -4 
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pereei'^Me  amcint  of  pertorbalive  gravitatioo  od  eaA  otker;  is,  indeed, 
firom  the  probable  miDaieoess  of  cometarj  nmes  we  aught  laaonabiy 
expect.  CakoktiDg  opon  the  elenieots  lasigiied  bj  him',  we  find  16M 
f*ir  the  ioteiral  of  their  next  perihelioo  peaaagea.  And  h  will  be,  there- 
fore, neoeeearj  at  their  next  reappearance,  to  look  out  fior  each  eomei  as  i 
acparate  and  independent  body,  compnting  its  place  from  these  ekmenlB 
as  if  the  other  had  no  existence.  NeTeithelesB,  as  it  is  still  perfectly 
pos>ible  that  some  link  of  connection  maj  subsist  between  them,  (if,  in- 
deed, by  some  nnknown  process  the  companion  has  not  been  actually 
reabsorbed,)  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  rely  on  this  ealenlation  to  the 
neglect  of  a  most  vigilant  search  thnnighont  the  whole  neighbonrhood  of 
the  more  conspicoons  one,  lest  the  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  pursuing 
to  its  conclusion  the  history  of  this  strange  occumnoe. 

(584.)  A  third  comet  of  short  period  has  still  mote  leoently  been  added 
to  our  list  by  M.  Faye,  of  the  obseryatory  of  Paris,  who  detected  it  on 
the  22d  of  November  1843.  A  very  few  observations  sufficed  to  show 
that  no  parabola  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  its  motion,  and  that  to 
represent  them  completely,  it  was  necessary  to  assign  to  it  an  elliptic  orbit 
of  very  moderate  excentricity.  The  calculations  of  M.  Nicolai,  subse- 
quently revised  and  slii^htly  corrected  by  M.  Leverrier,  have  shown  that 
an  almost  perfect  representation  of  its  motions  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  visibility  would  be  afforded  by  assuming  it  to  revolve  in  a  period  of 
2717''08  (or  somewhat  less  than  7^  ye^urs)  in  an  ellipse  whose  excen- 
tricity is  0-55596,  and  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  11°  22^  SI";  and  taking 
this  for  a  basis  of  further  calculation,  and  by  means  of  these  data  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  orbit  estimating  the  effect  of  planetary  perturbation 
during  the  revolution  now  in  progress,  he  has  fixed  its  next  return  to  the 
perihelion  for  the  3d  of  April  1851,  with  a  probable  error  one  way  or 
other  not  exceeding  one  or  two  days.  ' 

(585.)  The  effect  of  planetary  perturbation  on  the  motion  of  comete 
has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  what  has  been  above  said.  With- 
out going  minutely  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstood after  the  perusal  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  as  the  orbits  of  comets  are  very  excentric,  and  inclined  in  all  sorts  of 

1  Original  Oomet  Oompanioii. 

Perihelbn  psMage,  1846,  Feb.  1 1-00476 11-0711 1  Geneva  h.t. 

Loiiff.  seiniaxis  major 0*547100*2 0*5451271 

Perihelion  diBtance 99327011 9*9326965 

Angle  of  excentricity  or  whose 

mne— « 49*»  12*  2"-5 49<>  6'  14"*4 

Inclination 12    34  53    3 12  34  14  -3 

Node  S 245    54  38    8 245  56     1    7 

Perihelion 109     2  20   1 109     2  39   6 

*  Mean  equinox  of  1846,  H. 
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angles  to  the  ecliptio^  they  must  in  many  instances,  if  not  aataally  inter* 
fiecty  at  least  pass  yeiy  near  to  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  planets.  We 
have  already  seen,  for  instance,  that  the  orbit  of  Biela's  cornet  so  nearly 
intersects  that  of  the  earth,  that  an  actual  collision  is  not  impossible,  and 
indeed  (supposing  neither  orbit  variable)  must  in  all  likelihood  happen  in 
the  lapse  of  some  millions  of  years.  Neither  are  instances  wanting  of 
comets  having  actually  approached  the  earth  within  comparatively  short 
distances,  as  that  of  1770,  which  on  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year  was 
witin  little  more  than  seven  times  the  moon's  distance.  The  same  comet 
in  1767  passed  Jupiter  at  a  distance  only  one  58th  of  the  radius  of  that 
planet's  orbit,  and  it  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable  that  it  is  to 
the  disturbance  its  former  orbit  underwent  during  that  appulse  that  we 
owe  its  appearance  within  our  own  range  of  vision.  This  exceedingly  re- 
markable comet  was  found  by  Lexell  to  describe  an  elliptic  orbit  with  an 
excentricity  of  0*7858,  with  a  periodic  time  of  about  five  years  and  a 
half,  and  in  a  plane  only  1°  34'  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  having  passed  its 
perihelion  on  the  13th  of  August  1770.  Its  return  of  course  was  eagerly 
expected,  but  in  vain,  for  the  comet  has  never  been  seen  since.  Its  ob- 
servation on  its  first  return  in  1776  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  rela- 
tive situations  of  the  perihelion  and  of  the  earth  at  the  time,  and  before 
another  revolution  could  be  accomplished  (as  has  since  been  ascertained,) 
viz :  about  the  23d  of  August  1779,  by  a  singular  coincidence  it  again 
approached  Jupiter  within  one  491st  part  of  its  distance  from  the  sun, 
being  nearer  to  that  planet  by  one-fifth  than  its  fourth  satellite.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  planet's  attraction  (which  at  that  distance 
would  exceed  that  of  the  sun  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  200  to  1) 
should  completely  alter  the  orbit  and  deflect  it  into  a  curve,  not  one  of 
whose  elements  would  have  the  least  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ellipse 
of  Lexell.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  this  rencontre  with  the  system 
of  Jupiter's  satellites,  none  of  their  motions  sufiercd  any  pe;t;eptible 
derangement, — a  sufficient  proof  of  the  smallness  of  its  mass.  Jupiter 
indeed,  seems,  by  some  strange  fatality,  to  be  constantly  in  the  way  of 
comets,  and  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  to  them. 

(586.)  On  the  22nd  of  August,  1844,  Signer  De  Vico,  director  of  the 
observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  discovered  a  comet,  the  motions  of 
which,  a  very  few  observations  sufficed  to  show,  deviated  remarkably  from 
a  parabolic  orbit.  It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and 
continued  to  be  observed  until  the  7th  of  December.  Elliptic  elements 
of  this  comet,  agreeing  remarkably  well  with  each  other,  were  accordingly 
calculated  by  several  astronomers ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  period 
of  revolution  is  about  1990  days,  or  5}  (5-43^7)  years,  which  (supposing 
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its  orbit  undisturbed  iu  the  interim)  would  bring  it  back  to  the  perihelion 
on  or  about  the  13th  of  January,  1850.  As  .the  assemblage  and  com- 
^rison  of  these  elements  thus  computed  independently,  will  serve  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  example,  to  afford  the  student  an  idea  of  the 
degree  of  arithmetical  certainty  capable  of  being  attained  in  this  branch 
of  astronomy,  difficult  and  complex  as  the  calculations  themselves  are,  and 
liable  to  error  as  individual  observations  of  a  body  so  ill-defined  as  the 
smaller  comets  are  for  the  most  part ;  we  shall  present  them  in  a  tabular 
form,  as  on  the  next  page :  the  elements  being  as  usual ;  the  time  of  peri- 
helion passage,  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  that  of  the  ascending  node, 
the  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  semiaxis  and  excentricity  of  the  orbit,  and 
the  periodic  time. 

This  comet,  when  brightest,  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  had  a 
small  tail.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  astronomers  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  having  been  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  the  researches 
of  M.  Leverrier,  that  it  is  identical  with  one  which  appeared  in  1678  with 
some  of  its  elements  considerably  changed  by  perturbation.  This  comet 
is  further  remarkable,  from  having  been  concluded  by  Messrs.  Laugier 
and  Mauvais,  to  be  identical  with  the  comet  of  1585  observed  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  possibly  also  with  those  of  1743,  1766,  and  1819. 

(587.)  Elliptic  elements  have  in  like  manner  been  assigned  to  the 
comet  discovered  by  M.  Brorsen,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1846,  which, 
like  that  last  mentioned,  speedily  after  its  discovery  began  to  show  evident 
symptoms  of  deviation  from  a  parabola.  These  elements,  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  calculators,  are  as  follow.  The  dates  are  for  February 
1846,  Greenwich  time. 
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Brunnow. 

Hind. 

Van  WUlingva 
and  De  Haan. 

Periholion  Dassiurd 

26«-  37794 

116°  28'  34"-0 

102    39    36-  6 

80     55      6-  5 

3-15021 

0-79363 

2042 

25^  33109 

116°  28'  17"-8 

102    45    20-  9 

30    49      3-  6 

8-12292 

0-79771 

2016 

25*-  02227 

116«  23'  62"-» 

103    31    25-  7 

30    30    30-  2 

2-87062 

0-77313 

1776 

Long,  of  Perihelion 

Long,  of  O 

Inclination 

S^miiizis ..•. ■•••  .•.••.•it... 

£!xoentricitT 

Period  rdays) 
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SI  6  OUTLINES   OF  ASTRONOllY. 

This  comet  is  faint,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appearance. 
its  chief  interest  arises  from  the  great  similarity  of  its  parabolic  elements 
^0  those  of  the  comet  of  1532,  the  place  of  the  perihelion  and  node,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  being  almost  identical. 

(588.)  Elliptic  elements  have  also  been  calculated  by  M.  D'Arrest^  for 
a  comet  discovered  by  M.  Peters,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1846,  which  go 
to  assign  it  a  place  among  the  comets  of  short  period,  viz.  5804^*3,  or 
very  nearly  16  years.  The  excentricity  of  the  orbit  is  0-75672,  its  semi- 
axis  6-32066,  and  the  inclination  of  its  plane  to  that  of  the  ecliptic  31®  2' 
14''.     This  comet  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  1st  of  June,  1846. 

(589.)  By  far  the  most  remarkable  comet,  however,  which  has  been 
seen  during  the  present  century,  is  that  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  and  whose  tail  became  visible  in  the  twilight  of  the  17th  of  March 
in  England  as  a  great  beam  of  nebulous  light,  extending  from  a  point 
above  the  western  horizon,  through  the  stars  of  Eridanus  and  Lepus, 
under  the  belt  of  Orion.  This  situation  was  low  and  unfavourable;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  19th  that  the  head  was  seen,  and  then  only  as  a  faint 
and  ill-defined  nebula,  very  rapidly  fading  on  subsequent  nights.  In 
more  southern  latitudes,  however,  not  only  the  tail  was  seen,  as  a  mag- 
nificent train  of  light  extending  50°  or  60°  in  length ;  but  the  head  and 
nucleus  appeared  with  extraordinary  splendour,  exciting  in  every  country 
where  it  was  seen  the  greatest  astonishment  and  admiration.  Indeed,  all 
descriptions  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  stupendous  spectacle,  such  as  in 
superstitious  ages  would  not  fail  to  have  carried  terror  into  every  bosom. 
In  tropical  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  tail  appeared  on  the 
3d  of  March,  and  in  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  so  early  as  the  1st,  the  comet 
having  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  27th  of  February.  Already  on  the 
3d  the  bead  was  so  far  disengaged  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun, 
as  to  appear  for  a  short  tiine  above  the  horizon  after  sunset.  On  this  day 
when  viewed  through  a  46-inch  achromatic  telescope  it  presented  a  plan- 
etary disc,  from  which  rays  emerged  in  the  directioh  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
was  double,  consisting  of  two  principal  lateral  streamers,  making  a  very 
small  angle  with  each  other,  and  divided  by  a  comparatively  dark  line,  of 
the  estimated  length  of  25°,  prolonged,  however,  on  the  north  side  by  a 
divergent  streamer,  making  an  angle  of  5°  or  6°  with  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  axis,  and  traceable  as  far  as  65°  from  the  head.  A  similar 
though  Winter  lateral  prolongation  appeared  on  the  south  side.  A  fine 
drawing  of  it  of  this  date  by  C.  P.  Smyth,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
0.  Q.  H.,  represents  it  as  highly  symmetrical,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a 
vivid  cone  of  light,  with  a  dark  axis,  and  nearly  rectilinear  sides,  inclosed 
in  a  fainter  cone^  the  sides  of  which  curve  slightly  outwards.     The  light 
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of  the  nuolens  at  this  period  is  compared  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  first  or 
second  magnitude;  and  on  the  11th,  of  the  third;  from  which  time  it 
degraded  in  light  so  rapidly,  that  on  the  19th  it  was  invisible  to  the  nake(f 
ejc,  the  tail  all  the  while  continuing  brilliantly  visible,  though  much 
more  so  at  a  distance  from  the  nucleus,  with  which,  indeed,  its  connexion 
was  not  then  obvious  to  the  unassisted  sight  —  a  singular  feature  in  the 
history  of  this  body.  The  tail,  subsequent  to  the  3d,  was,  generally 
speaking,  a  single  straight  or  slightly  curved  broad  band  of  light,  but  on 
the  11th  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Clerihew,  who  observed  it  at  Calcutta,  to 
have  «hot  forth  a  lateral  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  regular  one,  but 
fainter,  and  making  an  angle  of  about  18^  with  its  direction  on  the 
southern  side.  The  projection  of  this  ray  (which  was  not  seen  either 
before  or  after  the  day  in  question)  to  so  enormous  a  length,  (nearly. 
100^)  in  a  single  day  conveys  an  impression  of  the  intensity  of  the  forces 
acting  to  produce  such  a  velocity  of  material  transfer  through  space,  such 
as  no  other  natural  phenomenon  is  capable  of  exciting.  It  is  clear  that 
ifwt  have  to  deal  here  with  matter ,  such  as  toe  conceive  it,  viz.  pbssessivg 
inertia — ai  aU,  it  must  be  under  the  dominion  of  forces  incomparably 
more  energetic  than  gravitation. 

(590.)  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  comet  in  question  having 
been  seen  in  full  daylight,  and  in  the  sun's  immediate  vicinity.  It  was 
80  seen  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  day  after  its  perihelion  passage,  by 
every  person  on  board  the  H.  E.  I.  C  S.  Owen  Glendower,  then  oflF  the 
Cape,  as  a  short,  dagger-like  object,  close  to  the  sun,  a  little  before  sunset. 
On  the  same  day,  at  3^  G"  p.  M.,.  and  consequently  in  full  sunshine,  the 
^  distance  of  the  nucleus  from  the  sun  was  actually  measured  with  a  sex- 
tant by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Portland,  United  States,  the  distance,  centfe  from 
centre,  being  then  only  3°  50'  43".  He  describes  it  in  the  following 
terms :  "  The  nucleus,  and  also  every  part  of  the  tail,  were  as  well  defined 
as  the  moon  on  a  clear  day.  The  nucleus  and  tail  bore  the  same  appear 
ance,  and  resembled  a  perfectly  pure  white  cloud,  without  any  variation, 
except  a  slight  change  near  the  head,  just  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
nucleus  firom  the  tail  at  that  point."  The  denseness  of  the  nucleus  was 
so  considerable,  that  Mr.  Clarke  had  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  visible 
upon  the  sun's  disc,  had  it  passed  between  that  and  the  observer.  The 
length  of  the  visible  tail  resulting  from  these  measures  was  59',  or  not  far 
from  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun ;  and  as  we  shall  presently 
see  that  on  the  day  in  question  the  distance  from  the  earth  of  the  sun  and 
comet  must  have  been  very  nearly  equal,  this  gives  us  about  1700000 
miles  for  the  linear  dimensions  of  this,  the  densest  portion  of  that  ap* 
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pendage,  making  no  allowance  for  the  foreshortening,  which  at  that  time 
was  very  considerable. 

(591.)  The  elements  of  this  comet  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  recorded.  They  have  been  calculated  by  several  eminent  astronomers, 
among  whose  results  we  shall  specify  only  those  which  agree  best;  the 
earlier  attempts  to  compute  its  path  having  been  rendered  uncertain  by 
the  difficulty  attending  exact  observations  of  it  in  the  first  part  of  its 
visible  career.  The  following  are  those  which  seem  entitled  to  most 
confidence : 


Eneke. 

Plantamour. 

Knorre. 

NiooUL 

Peters 

Perihel.  pus.,  1843, 
Feb..  mean  time  at 
Greenwich 

Long,  of  perihel 

LonfT.  of  J^ 

274  45096 

27»°2'30" 

4  15     6 

85  12  88 

0-00522 
Retrograde. 

27142935 
278°  W    3" 

0    51     4 
35      8   60 

0-00581 
Retrograde. 

27*39638 
278°  28'  26^ 

1    48     8 
35    35  29 

0-00579 
Retrograde. 

27«43028 
2780  36' 33" 

1    37  55 
86    36  29 

0-00558 
Retrograde. 

274-41319 
270^  59'    7" 

3    65   17 
36    15  42 

0^4-28 
Retrograde. 

Perihel  dist  

Motiou 

(592.)  What  renders  these  elements  so  remarkable  is  the  smallness  of 
the  perihelion  distance.  Of  all  comets  which  have  been  recorded  this  has 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sun.  The  sun's  radius  being  the  sine 
of  his  apparent  semi-diameter  (16'  1"  -5)  to  a  radius  equal  to  the  earth's 
mean  distance =1,  is  represented  on  that  scale  by  000466,  which  fells 
short  of  0*00534,  the  perihelion  distance  found  by  taking  a  mean  of  all 
the  foregoing  results,  by  only  000067,  or  about  one  seventh  of  its  whole 
magnitude.  The  comet,  therefore,  approached  the  luminotu  surface  of 
the  sun  within  about  the  seventh  part  of  the  sun's  radius !  It  is  worth 
while  to  consider  what  is  implied  in  such  a  fact.  In  the  first  place,  the 
intensity  both  of  the  light  and  radiant  heat  of  the  sun  at  difierent  dis- 
tances from  that  luminary  increase  proportionally  to  the  spherical  area  of 
the  portion  of  the  visible  hemisphere  covered  by  the  sun's  disc.  This 
disc,  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  at  its  mean  distance  has  an  angular  dia- 
meter of  32'  3".  At  our  comet  in  perihelio  the  apparent  angular  dia- 
meter of  the  sun  was  no  less  than  121°  32'.  The  ratio  of  the  spherical 
surfaces  thus  occupied  (as  appears  from  spherical  geometry)  is  that  of  the 
scjuarcs  of  the  sines  of  the  fourth  parts  of  these  angles  to  each  other,  or 
that  of  1  :  47042.  And  in  this  proportion  are  to  each  other  the  amounts 
of  light  and  heat  thrown  by  the  sun  on  an  equal  area  of  exposed  surface 
on  our  earth  and  at  the  comet  in  equal  instants'  of  time.  Let  any  one 
imagine  the  effect  of  so  fierce  a  glare  as  that  of  47000  suns  such  as  we 
experience  the  warmth  of,  on  the  materi^^ls  of  which  the  earth's  surface 
in  oomposed.     To  form  some  practical  idea  of  it  we  may  compare  it  with 
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what  is  recorded  of  Parker's  great  lens,  whose  diameter  was  82^  inches 
and  focal  length  six  feet  eight  inches.  The  eifect  of  this,  supposing  all 
the  light  and  heat  transmitted,  and  the  focal  concentration  perfect,  (both 
conditions  very  imperfectly  satisfied,)  would  be  to  enlarge  the  sun's 
effective  angular  diameter  to  23°  26',  which,  compared  on  the  same 
principle  with  a  sun  of  32'  in  diameter,  would  give  a  multiplier  of  only 
1915  instead  of  47000.  The  heat  to  which  the  comet  was  subjected 
therefore  surpassed  that  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  in  question,  on  the 
lowest  calculation,  in  the  proportion  of  24^  to  1.  Yet  that  lens  melted 
cornelian,  agate,  and  rock  crystal ! 

(593.)  To  this  extremity  of  heat  however  the  comet  was  exposed  but 
for  a  short  time.  Its  actual  velocity  in  perihelio  was  no  less  than  366 
miles  per  second,  and  the  whole  of  that  segment  of  its  orbit  above  (t.  e, 
north  of)  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  in  which,  as  will  appear  from  a 
consideration  of  the  elements,  the  perihelion  was  situated,  was  described 
in  little  more  than  two  hours ;  such  being  the  whole  duration  of  the  time 
from  the  ascending  to  the  descending  node,  or  in  which  the  comet  had 
north  latitude.  Arrived  at  the  descending  node,  its  distance  from  the 
sun  would  be  already  doubled,  and  the  radiation  reduced  to  one  fourth 
of  its  maximum  amount.  The  comet  of  1680,  whose  perihelion  distance 
was  0*0062,  and  which  therefore  approached  the  sun's  surface  within  one 
third  part  of  his  radius  (more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  comet  now 
in  question)  was  computed  by  Newton  to  have  been  subjected  to  an 
intensity  of  heat  2000  times  that  of  red-hot  iron, — a  t<3rm  of  comparison 
indeed  of  a  very  vague  description,  and  which  modem  thermotics  do  not 
recognize  as  affording  a  legitimate  measure  of  radiant  heat.' 

(594.)  Although  some  of  the  observations  of  this  comet  were  vague 
and  inaccurate,  yet  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing  that  its  whole 
course  cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  parabolic  orbit,  and  that  it  really 
describes  an  ellipse.  Previous  to  any  calculation,  it  was  remarked  that 
in  the  year  1668  the  tail  of  an  immense  comet  was  seen  in  Lisbon,  at 
Bologna,  in  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  occupying  nearly  the  same  situation 
among  the  stars,  and  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  viz.  on  the  5th  of 
March  and  the  following  days.     Its  brightness  was  such  that  its  reflected 

'  A  transit  of  this  comet  over  the  sun*8  disc  must  probably  have  taken  place  shortly 
after  its  passage  through  its  decending  node.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
interesting  a  phtenomenon  should  hove  passed  unobserved.  Whether  it  be  possible 
that  some  offset  of  its  tail,  darted  off  so  late  as  the  7th  of  March,  when  the  comet 
was  already  far  south  of  the  ecliptic,  should  have  crossed  that  plane  and  been  seen 
near  the  Pleiades,  may  be  doubted.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  a 
decidedly  cometic  ray  wat  seen  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  stars  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth.   (Ast  Soc.  Notices,  vol.  v.  p.  270.) 
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trace  was  easily  distiDguished  on  the  sea.  The  head,  when  it  at  length 
came  in  sight,  was  comparatively  faint  and  scarce  discernible.  No  precise 
observations  were  made  of  this  comet,  bat  the  singular  coincidence  of 
situation,  season  of  the  year,  and  physical  resemblance,  excited  a  strong 
suspicion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  bodies,  implying  a  period  of  175 
years  within  a  day  or  two  more  or  less.  This  suspicion  has  been  con- 
verted almost  into  a  certainty  by  a  careful  examination  of  what  is  recorded 
of  the  older  comet.  Locating  on  a  celestial  chart  the  situation  of  the 
head,  concluded  from  the  direction  and  appearance  of  the  tail,  when  only 
that  was  seen,  and  its  visible  place,  when  mentioned,  according  to  the 
descriptions  given,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  derive  a  rough  orbit 
from  the  course  thus  laid  down :  and  this  agrees  in  all  its  features  so  we]l 
with  that  of  the  modem  comet  as  nearly  to  remove  all  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Comets,  moreover,  are  recorded  to  have  been  seen  in  A.  D.  268, 
442-3,  791,  968,  1143,  1317,  1494,  which  may  have  been  returns  of 
this,  since  the  period  above-mentioned  would  bring  round  its  appearance 
to  the  years  268,  443,  618,  793,  968,  1148,  1318,  and  1493,  and  a 
certain  latitdde  must  always  be  allowed  for  unknown  perturbations. 

(595.)  But  this  is  not  the  only  comet  on  record  whose  identity  with 
the  comet  of  '43  has  been  maintained.  In  1689  a  comet  bearing  a  con^ 
siderable  resemblance  to  it  was  observed  from  the  8th  to  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, and  from  the  few  and  rudely  observed  places  recorded,  its  elements 
had  been  calculated  by  Pingr^,  one  of  the  most  diligent  inquirers  into  this 
part  of  astronomy.'  From  these  it  appears  that  the  perihelion  distance 
of  that  comet  was  very  remarkably  small,  and  a  sufficient  though  indeed 
rough  c6incidence  in  the  places  of  the  perihelion  and  node  tended  to 
corroborate  the  suspicion.  But  the  inclination  (69°)  assigned  to  it  by 
Pingr^  appeared  conclusive  against  it.  On  recomputing  the  elements^ 
however,  from  his  data.  Professor  Pierce  has  assigned  to  that  comet  an 
inclination  widely  differing  from  Pingre's,  viz.  30®  4",  and  quite  within 
reasonable  limits  of  resemblance.  But  how  does  this  agree  with  the 
longer  period  of  175  years  before  assigned  ?    To  reconcile  this  we  must 

^  Author  of  the  "  Cotn^togrraphie,"  a  work  indiapensable  to  ail  who  would  study 
this  interesting  department  of  the  science. 

■United  States  Gazette,  May  29,  1843.  Considering  that  all  the  observations  lie 
near  the  descending  node  of  the  orbit,  the  proximity  of  the  comet  at  that  time  to  the 
sun,  and  the  loose  nature  of  the  recorded  observations,  no  doubt  almost  any  given  in- 
clination might  be  deduced  from  them.  The  true  test  in  such  cases  is  not  to  ascend 
from  the  old  incorrect  data  to  elements,  but  to  descend  from  known  and  certain  ele- 
ments to  the  older  data,  and  ascertain  whether  the  recorded  phsenomena  can  be  repre- 
sented by  them  (perturbations  included)  within  fair  limits  of  interpretation.  Such  m 
ibe  course  pursued  by  Clausen. 
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suppose  that  these  175  years  comprise  at  least  eight  rettims  of  the  comet, 
and  that  in  effect  a  mean  period  of  21^*875  must  he  allowed  for  its  return. 
Now  it  is  worth  remarking  that  this  period  calculated  backwards  from 
1843  156  will  bring  us  upon  a  series  of  years  remarkable  for  the  appear- 
ance of  great  comets,  many  of  which,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  descriptions 
we  have  of  their  appearance  and  situation  in  the  heavens,  offer  at  least  no 
obvious  contradiction  to  the  supposition  of  their  identity  with  this.  Be- 
sides those  already  mentioned  as  indicated  by  the  period  of  175  years,  we 
may  specify  as  probable  or  possible  intermediate  returns,  those  of  the 
comets  of  1733?',  1689  above-mentioned,  1559?,  1537',  1515»,  1471, 
1426, 1405-6, 1383, 1361, 1340^,  1296, 1274, 1230»,  1208, 1098, 1056, 
1034,  1012«,  990  ?^  925?,  858??,  684S  552,  530»,  421,  245  or  247'S 
180",  158.  Should  this  view  of  the  subject  be  the  true  one,  we  may  ex- 
pect its  return  about  the  end  of  1864  or  beginning  of  1865,  in  which 
event  it  will  be  observable  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  both  before  and 
after  its  perihelion  passage". 

(596.)  M.  Clausen^  from  the  assemblage  of  all  the  observations  of  this 
comet  known  to  him,  has  calculated  elliptic  elements  which  give  the  extra- 
ordinarily short  period  of  6*38  years.  And  in  effect  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  still  further  subdivision  of  the  period  of  21*875  into  three  of 
7*292  years,  would  reconcile  this  with  other  remarkable  comets.  This 
seems  going  too  far;  but  at  all  events  the  possibility  of  representing  its 
motions  by  so  short  an  ellipse  will  easily  reconcile  us  to  the  admission  of 
a  period  of  21  years.  That  it  should  only  be  visible  in  certain  apparitions, 
and  not  in  others,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  situation  of  its  orbit. 

(597.)  We  have  been  somewhat  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  this  comet, 

*  P.  Paoage  1733*781.  This  great  southern  comet  of  May  17th  seems  too  early  in 
the  year. 

*  P.  P.  1536*906.    In  January  1537,  a  comet  was  seen  in  Pisces. 

'  F.  P.  1515031.  A  comet  ftredieted  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  died 
Jan.  23,  1515. 

*  P.  P.  1340031.    Evidently  a  southern  comet,  and  a  very  probable  appearance. 
■  P.  P.  1230*656,  was  perhaps  a  return  of  Halley's. 

*  P.  P.  1011*906.  In  1012,  a  very  great  comet  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens. 
*'  ^on  6clat  blessait  les  yeux.**  (Pingr^  Com^tographie,  from  whom  all  these  recorded 
appearances  are  taken.) 

^  P.  P  990*031.    *'  Comete  fort  ^pouvantable,**  tome  year  between  989  and  998. 

*  P.  P.  683-781.   In  664,  appeared  two  or  three  comets.    Dates  begin  to  be  obscure. 
'  Two  distinct  comets  (one  probably  the  comet  of  Cnsar  and  1680)  appeared  in  530 

and  531 ,  the  former  observed  in  China,  the  latter  in  Europe. 

■•  P:  P.  246-281 ;  both  southern  comets  of  the  Chinese  annals.  The  year  of  one  or 
other  may  be  wrong. 

"  P.  P.  180*656.  Nov.  6,  A.  D.  180.    A  southern  comet  of  the  Chinese  annals. 

«•  Clausen,  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  485.      * 
21 
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for  the  sake  of  showing  the  degree  and  kiod  of  interest  which  attaches  to 
cometic  astronomy  in  the  present  state  of  the  science.  In  fact  there  is  no 
branch  of  astronomy  more  replete  with  interest,  and  we  may  add  more 
eagerly  pursued  at  present,  inasmuch  as  the  hold  which  ezact  calculation 
gives  us  on  it  may  be  regarded  as  completely  established ;  so  that  whatever 
may  be  concluded  as  to  the  motions  of  any  comet  which  shall  hencefor- 
ward come  to  be  observed,  will  be  concluded  on  sure  grounds  and  with 
numerical  precision;  while  the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  calculation  of  cometary  perturbation,  and  the  daily  increasing 
familiarity  of  numerous  astronomers  with  computations  of  this  nature, 
ena]>le  us  to  trace  their  past  and  future  history  with  a  certainty,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  could  hardly  have  been  looked 
upon  as  attainable.  Every  comet  newly  discovered  is  at  once  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  a  most  rigorous  inquiry.  Its  elements,  roughly  calculated 
within  a  few  days  of  its  appearance,  are  gradually  approximated  to  as  ob- 
servations accumulate,  by  a  multitude  of  ardent  and  expert  computists. 
On  the  least  indication  of  a  deviation  from  a  parabolic  orbit,  its  elliptic 
elements  become  a  subject  of  universal  and  lively  interest  and  discussion. 
Old  records  are  ransacked,  with  all  the  advantage  of  improved  data  and 
methods,  so  as  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  orbits  of  ancient  comets  which 
present  any  similarity  to  that  of  the  new  visitor.  The  disturbances  under- 
gone in  the  interval  by  the  action  of  the  planets  are  investigated,  and  the 
past,  thus  brought  into  unbroken  connexion  with  the  present,  is  made  to 
afford  substantial  ground  for  prediction  of  the  future.  A  great  impulse, 
meanwhile,  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  discovery  of  comets,  by 
the  establishment  in  1840\  by  his  late  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark, 
of  a  prize  medal,  to  be  awarded  for  every  such  discovery,  to  the  first  ob- 
server, (the  influence  of  ^hich  may  be  most  unequivocally  traced  in  the 
great  number  of  these  bodies  which  every  successive  year  sees  added  to 
our  list,)  and  by  the  circulation  of  notices,  by  special  letter*,  of  every  such 
discovery  (accompanied,  when  possible,  by  an  ephemeris),  to  all  observers 
who  have  shown  that  they  take  an  interest  in  the  inquiry,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  full  and  complete  observation  of  the  new  comet,  so  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  reach  of  our  telescopes. 

(598.)  It  is  by  no  means  merely  as  a  subject  of  antiquarian  interest,  or 
on  account  of  the  brilliant  spectacle  which  comets  occasionally  afford,  that 
astronomers  attach  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  all  that  regards  them. 
Apart  even  from  the  singularity  and  mystery  which  appertains  to  their 

■  See  the  announcement  of  this  institution  in  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  400. 
'  By  Prof.  Schumacher,  Director  of*the  Royal  Observatory  of  Altopa. 
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physical  constitution,  thej  ha^e  become,  -through  the  medium  of  exact 
calouktion,  unexpected  instraments  of  inquiry  into  points  connected  with 
the  planetary  system  itself,  of  no  small  importance.  We  have  seen  that 
the  movements  of  the  comet  of  Encke,  thus  minutely  and  perseveringly 
traced  by  the  eminent  astronomer  whose  name  is  used  to  distinguish  it, 
has  afforded  ground  for  believing  in  the  presence  of  a  resisting  medium 
filling  the  whole  of  our  system.  Similar  inquiries,  prosecuted  in  the 
cases  of  other  periodical  comets,  will  extend,  confirm,  or  modify  our  con- 
clusions on  this  head.  The  perturbations,  too,  which  comets  experience 
in  passing  near  any  of  the  planets,  may  afford,  and  have  afforded,  infor- 
mation as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbing  masses,  which  could  not  ^ell 
be  otherwise  obtained.  Thus  the  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  planet 
Mercury  in  1838  afforded  an  estimation  of  the  mass  of  that  planet,  the 
more  precious,  by  reason  of  the  great  uncertainty  under  which  all  previous 
determinations  of  that  element  laboured.  Its  approach  to  the  same  planet 
in  the  present  year  (1848)  will  be  still  nearer.  On  the  22d  of  November 
their  mutual  distance  will  be  only  fifteen  times  the  moon's  distance  from 
the  earth. 

(599.)  It  is,  however,  in  a  physical  point  of  view  that  these  bodies  offer 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  our  curiosity.  There  is,  beyond  question,  some 
profound  secret  and  mystery  of  nature  concerned  in  the  phsenomenon  of 
their  tails.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  future  observation, 
borrowing  every  aid  from  rational  speculation,  grounded  on  the  progress  of 
physical  science  generally,  (especially  those  branches  of  it  which  relate  to 
the  sethereal  or  imponderable  elements),  may  ere  long  enable  us  to  pene- 
trate this  mystery,  and  to  declare  whether  it  is  really  matter,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is  projected  from  their  heads  with 
such  extravagant  velocity,  and  if  not  impelled,  at  least  directed  in  its 
course  by  a  reference  to  the  sun,  as  its  point  of  avoidance.  In  no  respect 
is  the  question  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  tail  more  forcibly  pressed  on  us 
for  consideration,  than  in  that  of  the  enormous  sweep  which  it  makes 
round  the  sun  in  perihelio,  in  the  manner  of  a  straight  and  rigid  rod,  in 
defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  nay,  even  of  the  received  laws  of  mo- 
tion, extending  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  comets  of  1680  and  1843)  from 
near  the  sun's  surface  to  the  earth's  orbit,  yet  whirled  round  unbroken ; 
in  the  latter  case  through  an  angle  of  180^  in  little  more  than  two  hours. 
It  seems  utterly  incredible  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  one  and  the  same 
material  object  which  is  thus  brandished.  Hi  there  could  be  conceived 
such  a  thing  as  a  negative  thadoio,  a  momentary  impression  made,  upon 
the  luminiferous  aether  behind  the  comet,  this  would  represent  in  some 
degree  the  conception  such  a  pbaenomenon  irresistibly  calls  up.     But  thiv 
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18  not  all.  Even  such  an  extraordinary  ezcitement  of  the  sether,  conceiy^ 
it  as  we  will,  will  afford  no  account  of  the  projection  of  lateral  streamer? ; 
of  the  effusion  of  light  from  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  towards  the  sun ;  and 
its  subsequent  rqection ;  of  the  irregular  and  capricious  mode  in  which 
that  effusion  has  been  seen  to  take  place ;  none  of  the  clear  indications  of 
alternate  evaporation  and  condensation  going  pn  in  the  immense  regions  of 
space  occupied  by  the  tail  and  coma,  —  none,  in  short,  of  innumerable 
other  facts  which  link  themselves  with  almost  equally  irresistible  cogency 
to  our  ordinary  notions  of  matter  and  force. 

(600.)  The  great  number  of  comets  which  appear  to  move  in  parabolic 
orbite,  or  orbits  at  least  undistinguishable  from  parabolas  during  their  de- 
scription of  that  comparatively  small  part  within  the  range  of  their  visi* 
bility  to  us,  has  givei^  rise  to  an  impression  that  they  are  bodies  extraneous 
to  our  system,  wandering  through  space,  and  merely  yielding  a  local  and 
temporary  obedience  to  its  laws  during  their  sojourn.  What  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  view,  we  may  never  have  satisfactory  grounds  for  deciding. 
On  such  an  hypothesis,  our  elliptic  comets  owe  their  permanent  denizen- 
ship  within  the  sphere  of  the  sun's  predominant  attraction  to  the  action 
of  one  or  other  of  the  planets  near  which  they  may  have  passed,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  diminish  their  velocity,  and  render  it  compatible  with 
elliptic  motion.'  A  similar  cause  acting  the  other  way,  might  with  equal 
probability,  give  rise  to  a  hyperbolic  motion.  But  whereas  in  the  former 
case,  the  comet  would  remain  in  the  system,  and  might  make  an  indefinite 
number  of  revolutions,  in  the  latter  it  would  return  no  more.  This  may 
possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  of  a  hyperbolic 
comet  as  compared  with  elliptic  ones. 

(601.)  All  the  planets  without  exception,  and  almost  all  the  satellites, 
circulate  in  one  direction.  Retrograde  comets,  however,  are  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  which  certainly  would  go  to  assign  them  an  exterior  or 
at  least  an  independent  origin.  Laplace,  from  a  consideration  of  all  the 
oometary  orbits  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  con* 
duded  that  the  mean  or  average  situation  of  the  planes  of  all  the  cometary 
orbits,  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic,  was  so  nearly  that  of  perpendicularity, 
as  to  afford  no  presumption  of  any  cause  biassing  their  directions  in  this 
respect.  Tet  we  think  it  worth  noticing,  that  among  the  comets  which 
are  as  yet  known  to  describe  elliptic  orbits,  not  one  whose  inclination  is 
under  17°  is  retrograde;  and  that  out  of  thirty-six  comets  which  ha\e 
had  elliptic  elements  assigned  to  them,  whether  of  great  or  small  excen- 
tridties,  and  without  any  limit  of  inclination,  only  five  are  retrograded, 

■  The  Telocitj  in  an  ellipse  is  always  less  than  in  a  parabola,  at  equal  distanoea  from 
iIm  aim ;  in  an  hyperbola  always  greater. 
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and  of  these  only  two,  viz.  Halley's  and  the  great  comet  of  1843,  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactorily  made  out.  Finally,  of  the  125  comets  whose 
elements  are  given  in  the  collection  of  Schumacher  and  Olbers,  up  to 
1823,  the  number  of  retrograde  comets  under  10^  of  inclination  is  only 
2  out  of  9,  and  under  20^,  7  out  of  23.  A  plane  of  motion,  therefore, 
nearly  coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  and  a  periodical  return,  are  circum- 
stances eminently  fayourable  to  direct  revolution  in  the  cometary  as  they 
are  decisive  among  the  planetary  orbits.  [Here  also  we  may  notice  a  very 
curious  remark  of  Mr.  Hind,  (Ast.  ](^achr.  No.  724,)  respecting  periodic 
comets,  viz.,  that,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  4:hey  divide  themselves  for 
the  most  part  into  two  families,  —  the  one  having  periods  of  about  75 
years,  corresponding  to  a  mean  distance  about  that  of  Uranus ;  the  other 
corresponding  more  nearly  with  those  of  the  asteroids,  and  with  a  mean 
distance  between  those  small  planets  and  Jupiter.  The  former  ii^up 
consists  of  four  members,  Halley's  comet  revolving  in  76  years,  one  dis- 
covered by  Olbers  in  74,  I^e  Vice's  4th  comet  in  73,  and  Brorsen's  8d  in 
75,  respectively.  Examples  of  the  latter  group  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
table,  p.  552,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  asteroids  are  described  as  having  a  faint  nebulous  enve- 
lope  about  them,  indicating  somewhat  of  a  cometic  nature.] 
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PART  II. 

OP  THE  LUNAR  AND  PLANETARY  PERTURBATIONS. 
"  Magnua  ab  integro  ssBcIorum  nascitur  ordo." — Virg.  PoUio, 

CHAPTER  XII. 

tiUBJEOT  PEOPOUNDEB. — PROBLEM  OF  THREE  BODIES. — SUPERPOSmOM 

OF   SldALL   MOTIONS.  —  ESTIMATION   OF  THE  DISTURBING  FORCE. 

ITS  OEOMETRIOAL  REPRESENTATION.  —  NUMERICAL  ESTIMATION  IN 
PARTICULAR  CASES.  —  RESOLUTION  INTO  RECTANGULAR  COMPO- 
NENTS.—  RADIAL,  TRANSVERSAL,  AND  ORTHOGONAL  DISTURBING 
FORCES.  —  NORMAL  AND  TANGENTIAL.  —  THEIR  CHARACTERISTIC 
EFFECTS. — ^EFFECTS  OF  THE  ORTHOGONAL  FORCE. — MOTION  OF  THE 
NODES. —  CONDITIONS  OF  THEIR  ADVANCE  AND  RECESS. —  CASES  OP 
AN  EXTERIOR  PLANET  DISTURBED  BY  AN  INTERIOR. — THE  REVERSE 
CASE. —  IN  EVERT  CASE  THE  NODE  OF  THE  DISTURBED  ORBIT  RE- 
CEDES   ON    THE    PLANE    OF  THE    DISTURBING  ON   AN   AVERAGE. 

COMBINED  EFFECT  OF  MANT  SUCH  DISTURBANCES. — MOTION  OF  THE 
moon's  nodes.  —  CHANGE  OF  INCLINATION. — CONDITIONS  OP  ITS 
INCREASE  AND  DIMINUTION. — AVERAGE  EFFECT  IN  A  WHOLE  RE- 
VOLUTION.— COMPENSATION  IN  A  COMPLETE  REVOLUTION  OF   THE 

NODES. — Lagrange's  theorem  of  the  stability  of  the  incli- 
nations OF  THE  PLANETARY  ORBITS. —  CHANGE  OF  OBLIQUITY  OP 

THE    ECLIPTIC. — PRECESSION   OF   THE    EQUINOXES    EXPLAINED. 

NUTATION.  —  PRINCIPLE  OF  FORCED  VIBRATIONS. 

(602.)  In  the  progress  of  this  work^  we  have  more  than  once  called  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  existence  of  inequalities  in  the  lunar  and  plane- 
tary motions  not  included  in  the  expression  of  Kepler's  laws,  but  in  some 
sort  supplementary  to  them,  and  of  an  order  so  far  subordinate  to  those 
leading  features  of  the  celestial  movements,  as  to  require,  for  their  deteo- 
non,  nicer  observations,  and  longer  continued  comparison  between  &cta 
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and  theories^  than  suffice  for  the  establishment  and  verification  of  the 
elliptic  theory.  These  inequalities  are  known,  in  physical  astronomy,  by 
the  name  of  perturbations.  They  arise/  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
planets,  from  the  mutual  gravitations  of  these  planets  towards  each  other, 
which  derange  their  elliptic  motions  round  the  sun ;  and  in  that  of  the 
secondaries,  partly  from  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  secondaries  of  the 
same  system  similarly  deranging  their  elliptic  motions  round  their  common 
primary,  and  partly  from  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  sun  and  planets  on 
them  and  on  their  primary.  These  perturbations,  although  small,  and,  in 
most  instances,  insensible  in  short  intervals  of  time,  yet,  when  accumu- 
lated, as  some  of  them  may  become,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  alter  very 
greatly  the  original  elliptic  relations,  so  as  to  render  the  same  elements  of 
the  planetary  orbits,  which  at  one  epoch  represented  perfectly  well  their 
movements,  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  after  long  intervals  of  time. 

(603.)  When  Newton  first  reasoned  his  way  from  the  broad  features 
of  the  celestial  motions,  up  to  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  as  afiiact- 
ing  all  matter,  and  rendering  every  particle  in  the  universe  subject  to  the 
influence  of  every  other,  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  modifications  which 
this  generalization  would  induce  upon  the  results  of  a  more  partial  and 
limited  application  of  the  same  law  to  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  about 
the  sun,  and  the  satellites  about  their  primaries,  as  their  onl^  centres  of 
attraction.  So  far  from  it,  his  extraordinary  sagacity  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive very  distinctly  how  several  of  the  most  important  of  the  lunar 
inequalities  take  their  origin,  in  this  more  general  way  of  conceiving  the 
agency  of  the  attractive  power,  especially  the  retrograde  motion  of  the 
nodes,  and  the  direct  revolution  of  the  apsides  of  her  orbit.  And  if  he 
did  not  extend  his  investigations  to  the  mutual  perturbations  of  the  planets, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  perceiving  that  such  perturbations  must  exist,  and 
mighi  go  the  length  of  producing  great  derangements  from  the  actual  state 
of  the  system,  but  was  owing  to  the  then  undeveloped  state  of  the  prac- 
tical part  of  astronomy,  which  had  not  yet  attained  the  precision  requisite 
to  make  such  an  attempt  inviting,  or  indeed  feasible.  What  Newton  left 
undone,  however,  his  successors  have  accomplished ;  and,  at  this  day,  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  single  perturbation,  great 
or  small,  which  observation  has  become  precise  enough  clearly  to  detect 
and  place  in  evidence,  which  has  not  been  traced  up  to  its  origin  in  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  the  parts  of  our  system,  and  minutely  accounted* 
for,  in  its  numerical  iimount  and  value,  by  strict  calculation  on  Newton's 
principles.  • 

(604.)  Calculations  of  this  nature  require  a  very  high  analysis  for  theii 
successful  performance,  such  as  is  far  beyond  the  scope  and  object  of  this 
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work  to  attempt  ezhibitiag.  The  reader  who  woald  master  them  most 
prepare  himself  for  the  undertaking  by  an  extensive  coorso  of  prepara- 
tory study,  and  must  ascend  1»y  steps  which  we  must  not  here  even  digress 
to  point  out.  It  will  be  our  object,  in  this  chapter,  however,  to  give  sonae 
general  insight  into  the  nature  and  manner  of  operation  of  the  acting  forces, 
and  to  point  out  what  are  the  circumstances  which,  in  some  cases,  give  them 
a  high  degree  of  eflSciency — a  sort  of  purcJuzse  on  the  balance  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  while,  in  others,  with  no  less  amount  of  intensity,  their  effective 
agency  in  producing  extensive  and  lasting  changes  is  compensated  or  ren- 
dered abortive ;  as  well  as  to  explain  the  nature  of  those  admirable  results 
respecting  the  stability  of  our  system,  to  which  the  researches  of  geome- 
ters have  conducted  them ;  and  which,  under  the  form  of  mathematical 
theorems  of  great  simplicity  and  elegance,  involve  the  history  of  the  past 
and  future  state  of  the  planetary  orbits  during  ages,  of  Vhich,  contem- 
plating the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we  neither  perceive  the  begin- 
ning nor  the  end. 

(605.)  Were  there  no  other  bodies  in  the  universe  but  the  sun  and  one 
planet,  the  latter  would  describe  an  exact  ellipse  about  the  former  (or  both 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity),  and  continue  to  perform  its  revo- 
lutions in  one  and  the  same  orbit  for  ever;  but  the  moment  we  add  -to 
our  combination  a  third  body,  the  attraction  of  this  will  draw  both  the 
former  bodies  out  of  their  mutual  orbits,  and,  by  acting  on  them  un- 
equally, will  disturb  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
rigorous  and  mathematical  exactness  of  their  elliptic  motions,  not  only 
about  a  fixed  point  in  space,  but  about  one  another.  From  this  way  of 
propounding  the  subject,  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  whole  attraction  of  ther 
newly-introduced  body  which  produces  perturbation,  but  the  diference  of 
its  attractions  on  the  two  originally  present. 

(606.)  Compared  to  the  sun,  all  the  planets  are  of  extreme  minuteness; 
the  mass  of  Jupiter,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  being  not  more  than  aboat 
one  1100th  part  that  of  the  sun.  Their  atti'actions  on  each  other,  there- 
fore, are  all  very  feeble,  compared  with  the  presiding  central  power,  and 
the  effects  of  their  disturbing  forces  are  propfSrtionally  minute.  In  the 
case  of  the  secondaries,  the  chief  agent  by  which  their  motions  are 
deranged  is  the  sun  itself,  whose  mass  is  indeed  great,  but  whose  disturb- 
ing influence  is  immensely  diminished  by  their  near  proximity  to  their 
primaries,  compared  to  their  distances  from  the  sun,  which  renders  the 
difference  of  attractions  on  both  extremely  small,  compared  to  the  whole 
amount.  In  this  case*  the  greatest  part  of  the  sun's  attraction,  viz.  that 
which  is  common  to  both,  is  exerted  to  retain  both  primary  and  secondary 
in  their  common  orbit  about  itself,  and  prevent  their  parting  company. 
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Only  the  small  overplus  of  force  on  one  as  compared  with  the  other  acts 
as  a  disturbing  power.  The  mean  value  of  this  overplus,  in  the  case  of 
the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun,  is  calculated  by  Newton  to  amount  to 
no  higher  a  fraction  than  s^g^^x;;)  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  f4v 
of  the  principal  force  which  retains  the  moon  in  its  orbit. 

(607.)  From  this  extreme  minuteness  of  the  intensities  of  the  disturb* 
ing,  compared  to  the  principal  forces,  and  the  consequent  smallness  of 
their  momentary  effects,  it  happens  that  we  can  estimate  each  of  these 
effects  separately,  as  if  the  others  did  not  take  place,  without  fear  of 
inducing  error  in  our  conclusions  beyond  the  limits  necessarily  incident 
to  a  first  approximation.  It  is  a  principle  in  mechanics,  immediately 
flowing  from  the  primary  relations  between  forces  and  the  motions  they 
produce,  that  when  a  number  of  very  minute  forces  act  at  once  on  a 
system,  their  joitit  effect  is  the  sum  or  aggregate  of  their  separate  effects, 
at  least  within  such  limits,  that  the  original  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
system  shall  not  have  been  materially  changed  by  their  action.  Such 
effects  supervening  on  the  greater  movements  due  to  the  action  of  the  * 
primary  forces  may  be  compared  to  the  small  ripplings  caused  by  a 
thousand  varying  breezes  on  the  broad  and  regular  swell  of  a  deep  and 
rolliug  ocean,  which  run  on  as  if  the  surface  were  a  plane,  and  cross  in  all 
directions  without  interfering,  each  as  if  the  other  had  no  existence.  It 
is  only  when  their  effects  become  accumulated  in  lapse  of  time,  so  as  to 
alter  the  primary  relations  or  data  of  the  system,  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  have  especial  regard  to  the  changes  correspondingly  introduced 
into  the  estimation  of  their  momentary  efficiency,  by  which  the  rate  of  the 
subsequent  changes  is  affected,  and  periods  or  cycles  of  immense  length 
take  their  origin.  From  this  consideration  arise  some  of  the  most  curious 
theories  of  physical  astronomy. 

(608.)  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  estimating  the  disturbing  influence 
of  several  bodies  forming  a  system,  in  which  one  has  a  remarkable  pre- 
ponderance over  all  the  rest,  we  need  not  embarrass  ourselves  with  combi- 
nations of  the  disturbing  powers  one  among  another,  unless  where 
immensely  long  periods  are  concerned ;  such  as  consist  of  many  hundreds 
of  revolutions  of  the  bodies  in  question  about  their  common  centre.  So 
that,  in  effect,  so  far  as  we  propose  to  go  into  its  consideration,  the 
problem  of  the  investigation  of  the  perturbations  of  a  system,  however 
numerous,  constituted  as  ours  is,  reduces  itself  to  that  of  a  system  of  three 
bodies :  a  predominant  central  body,  a  disturbing,  and  a  disturbed ;  the 
two  latter  of  which  may  exchange  denominations,  according  as  the  motions 
of  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

}.)  Both  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  disturbing  foroe  an» 
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contioually  varying,  according  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  distarbiDg 
and  disturbed  body  with  respect  to  the  sun.  If  the  attraction  of  the  dis- 
turbing body  M,  on  the  central  body  S,  and  the  disturbed  body  P,  (by 
which  designations,  for  brevity,  we  shall  hereafter  indicate  them,)  were 
equal,  and  acted  in  parallel  lines,  whatever  might  otherwise  be  its  law  of 
variation,  there  would  be  no  deviation  caused  in  the  elliptic  motion  of  P 
about  S,  or  of  each  about  the  other.  The  case  would  be  strictly  that  of 
art.  454 ;  the  attraction  of  M,  so  circumstanced,  being  at  every  moment 
exactly  analogous  in  its  effects  to  terrestrial  gravity,  which  acts  in  parallel 
lines,  and  is  equally  intense  on  all  bodies,  great  and  small.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  of  nature.  Whatever  is  stated  in  the  subsequent  article  to 
that  last  cited,  of  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  sun  and  moon,  is,  muiat-U 
mutandis^  applicable  to  every  case  of  perturbation ;  and  it  must  be  now 
our  business  to  enter,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  into  the 'general  heads  of 
the  subject  there  merely  hinted  at. 

(610.)  To  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disturbing 
force  produces  its  various  effects,  we  must  ascertain  at  any  given  moiuenty 
and  in  any  relative  situations  of  the  three  bodies,  its  direction  and  inten- 
sity as  compared  with  the  gravitation  of  P  towards  S,  in  virtue  of  which 
latter  force  alone  P  would  describe  an  ellipse  about  S  regarded  as  fixed, 
or  rather  P  and  S  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity  in  virtue  of  their 
mutual  gravitation  to  each  other.  In  the  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
three  bodies,  it  is  convenient,  and  tends  to  clearness  of  apprehension,  to 
regard  one  of  them  as  fixed,  and  refer  the  motions  of  the  others  to  it  as 
to  a  relative  centre.  In  the  case  of  two  planets  disturbing  each  other's 
motions,  the  sun  is  naturally  chpsen  as  this  fixed  centre )  but  in  that  of 
satellites  disturbing  each  other,  or  disturbed  by  the  sun,  the  centre  of 
their  primary  is  tdcen  as  their  point  of  reference,  and  the  sun  itself  is 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  very  distant  and  massive  satellite  revolving 
about  the  primary  in  a  relative  orbit,  equal  and  similar  to  that  which  the 
primary  describes  absolutely  round  the  sun.  Thus  the  generality  of  our 
language  is  preserved,  and  when,  referring  to  any  particular  central  body, 
we  speak  of  an  exterior  and  an  interior  planet,  we  include  the  cases  in 
which  the  former  is  the  sun  and  the  latter  a  satellite ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Lunar  theory.  It  is  a  principle  in  dynamics,  that  the  relative  motions 
of  a  system  of  bodies  inter  se  are  no  way  altered  by  impressing  on  all  of 
them  a  common  motion  or  motions,  or  a  common  force  or  forces  accelera- 
ting or  retarding  them  all  equally  in  common  directions,  t.  e.  in  parallel 
lines.  Suppose,  therefore,  we  apply  to  all  the  three  bodies,  S,  P,  and  M, 
alike,  forces  equal  to  those  with  which  M  and  P  attract  S,  but  in  opposite 
directions.     Then  will  the  relative  motions  both  of  M  and  P  about  S  be 
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unaltered ;  but  S;  being  now  urged  by  equal  and  opposite  forces  to  and  • 
from  both  M  and  P^  will  remain  at  rest.  Let  us  now  consider  bow  either 
of  the  other  bodieS;  as  P^  stands  affected  by  these  newly-introduced  forpes, 
in  addition  to  those  which  before  acted  on  it.  It  is  clear  that  now  P  will 
be  simultaneously  acted  on  by  four  forces ;  firstly;  the  attraction  o/"  S  in 
the  direction  P  S ;  secondly,  an  additional  force,  in  the  same  direction, 
equal  to  its  attraction  en  S ;  thirdly,  the  attraction  of  M  in  the  direction  . 
P  M ;  and  fourthly,  a  force  parallel  to  M  S,  and  equal  to  M's  attraction 
fm  S.  Of  these,  the  two  first,  following  the  same  law  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distemoe  S  P,  may  be  regarded  as  one  force,  precisely  as  if 
the  sum  of  the  masses  of  S  and  P  were  collected  in  S ;  and  in  virtue  of 
their  joint  action,  P  will  describe  an  ellipse  about  S,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  elliptic  motion  is  disturbed  by  the  other  two  forces.  Thus  we  see 
that  in  this  view  of  the  subject  the  relative  disturbing  force  acting  on  P 
is  no  longer  the  mere  single  attraction  of  M,  but  a  force  resulting  from 
the  composition  of  that  attraction  with  M's  attraction  on  S  transferred  to 
P  in  a  contrary  direction. 

(611.)  Let  C  P  A  be  part  of  the  relative  orbit  of  the  disturbed,  and  M  B 
of  the  disturbing  body,  their  planes  intersecting  in  the  line  of  nodes  S  AB, 

Fig.  76. 


and  having  to  each  other  the  inclination  expressed  by  the  spherical  angle 
P  Aa.  In  M  P,  produced  if  required,  take  M  N  :  M  S  : :  M  S» :  M  P. 
Then,  if  8  M*  be  taken  to  represent,  in  quantity  and  direction,  the  accele- 

'  The  reader  will  be  careful  to  obeerve  the  order  of  the  letters,  where  forces  are 
represented  by  lines.  M  S  represents  a  force  acting  from  M  towards  S  S  M  from  S 
towards  M. 
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•  rative  attraction  of  M  on  S,  M  S  will  represent  in  quantity  and  direction 
the  new  force  applied  to  P,  parallel  to  that  line,  and  N  M  will  represent 
on  the  same  scale  the  aocelerative  attraction  of  M  on  P.  Consequently, 
the  disturbing  force  acting  on  P  will  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces  applied 
at  P,  represented  respectively  by  N  M  and  M  S,  which  by  the  laws  of 
dynamics  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  represented  in  quantity  and 
,  direction  by  N  S,  hut  having  V  for  iU  poinl  of  applic<Uion. 

(612.)  The  line  N  S,  is  easily  calculated  by  trigonometry,  when  the 
relative  situations  and  real  distances  of  the  bodies  are  known ;  and  the 
force  expressed  by  tiiat  line  is  directly  comparable  Vith  the  attractive 
forces  of  S  on  P  by  the  following  proportions,  in  which  M,  S,  represent* 
the  masses  of  those  bodies  which  are  supposed  to  be  known,  and  to  which, 
at  equal  distances,  their  attractions  are  proportional : — 

Disturbing  force  :  M's  attraction  on  S  : :  N  S  :  S  M ; 

M's  attraction  on  S  :  S's  attraction  on  M  : :  M  :  S ; 

S's  attraction  on  M  :  S's  attraction  on  P  : :  S  P  :  S  M'  :  by  com- 
pounding which  proportions  we  collect  as  follows : — 

Disturbing  force  :  S*s  attraction  on  P  : :  M  .  N  S  .  8  P  :  S  .  S  M*. 

A  few  numerical  examples  are  subjoined,  exhibiting  the  results  of  this 
calculation  in  particular  cases,  chosen  so  as  to  exemplify  its  application 
under  very  various  circumstances,  throughout  the  planetary  system.  In 
each  case  the  numbers  set  down  express  the  proportion  in  which  the  central 
force  retaining  the  disturbed  body  in  its  elliptic  orbit  exceeds  the  disturb- 
ing force,  to  the  nearest  whole  number.  The  calculation  is  made  for  three 
positions  of  the  disturbing  body — viz.  at  its  greatest,  its  least,  and  its  mean 
distance  from  the  disturbed. 


niBttirbing  body. 

Disturbed  body. 

Ratio  at  the 

greatost  distaooe 

:  1. 

Ratio  at  the 

mean  distanoe 

:  L 

Ratio  at  the 

least  distanoe 

!  1. 

The  Sun 

The  Moon 

90 

864 

96083 

266208 

67420 

620 

0433 

20248 

179 

812 

147676 

210246 

66692 

620 

6937 

21679 

89 

128 

63268 

20833 

6519 

620 

1033 

3066 

Jupiter ,. 

Saturn 

Jupiter 

The  Earth 

The  Earth 

Uranus 

Veoua  

Neptane 

Mercurj 

Neptane 

Jupiter 

Ceres 

Saturn  

Jupiter » 

i 

(618.)  If  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  be  circular,  S  M  is  invariable. 
In  this  case,  N  S  will  continue  to  represent  the  disturbing  force  an  the 
tame  invariable  scaJcy  whatever  may  be  the  configuration  of  the  three 
bodies  with  respect  to  each  other.     If  the  orbit  of  M  be  but  little  elliptic, 
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I 

the  same  will  be  nearly  the  case.    In  what  follows  throughoat  this  chapter, 

except  where  the  ooDtrary  is  expressly  meDtioned,  we  shall  neglect  the 

excentrioity  of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(614.)  K  P  be  nearer  to  M  than  S  is,  M  N  is  greater  than  M  P,  and 

N  lies  in  M  P  prolonged,  and  therefore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plane 

of  Ps  orbit  from  that  on  which  M  is  sitoated.     The  force  N  S  therefore 

urges  P  towards  M's  plane,  and  towards  a  point  X,  situated  between  S 

and  M,  in  the  line  S  M.     If  the  dbtance  M  P  be  equal  to  M  S  as  when 

P  is  situated,  suppose,  at  D  or  E,  M  N  is  also  equd  to  M  P  or  M  S,  so 

that  N  coincides  with  P,  and  therefore  X  with  S,  the  disturbing  forces  being 

in  these  oases  directed  towards  the  central  body.     But  if  M  P  be  greater 

than  MS,  M  N  is  less  than  M  P,  and  N  lies  between  M  and  P,  or  on  the 

same  side  of  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  that  M  is  situated  on.     The  force  N 

S,  therefore,  applied  at  P,  urges  P  towards  the  contrary  side  of  that  plane 

towards  a  point  in  the  line  M  S  produced,  so  that  X  now  shifts  to  the 

farther  side  of  S.     In  all  cases,  the  disturbing  force  is  wholly  effective  in 

the  plane  M  P  S,  in  which  the  three  bodies  lie. 

Rg.  77, 


It  18  Tery  important  for  the  student  to  fix  distinctly  and  bear  constantly 
in  his  mind  these  relations  of  the  disturbing  agency  considered  as  a  single 
umresolved  force^  since  their  recollection  will  preserve  him  from  many 
mistakes  in  conceiving  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets,  &c.  on  each 
other.  For  example,  in  the  figures  here  referred  to,  that  of  Art.  611 
corresponds  to  the  case  of  a  nearer  disturbed  by  a  more  distant  body,  as 
the  earth  by  Jupiter,  or  the  moon  by  the  Sun ;  and  that  of  the  present 
article  to  the  converse  case :  as,  for  instance,  of  Mars  disturbed  by  the 
earth.     Now,  in  this  ktter  class  of  cases,  whenever  M  P  is  greater  than 
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the  name  of  the  tangential  force.  This  is  the  mode  of  resolving  the 
disturbing  force  followed  by  Newton  and  his  immediate  successors. 

(616.)  The-  immediate  actions  of  these  components  of  the  disturbing 
force  are  evidently  independent  of  each  other,  being  rectangular  in  their 
directions ;  and  thej  affect  the  movement  of  the  disturbed  body  in  modes 
perfectly  distinct  and  characteristic.  Thus,  the  radial  component,  being 
directed  to  or  from  the  central  body,  has  no  tendency  to  disturb  either 
the  plane  of  Ps  orbit,  or  the  equable  description  of  areas  by  P  about  S, 
since  the  law  of  areas  proportional  to  the  times  is  not  a  character  of  the 
force  of  gravity  only,  but  holds  good  equally,  whatever  be  the  force  which 
retains  a  body  in  an  orbit,  provided  only  its  direction  is  always  towards  a 
fixed  centre.*  Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  law  of  variation  is  not  conform- 
able to  the  simple  law  of  gravity,  it  alters  the  elliptic  form  of  P's  orbit, 
by  directly  affecting  both  its  curvature  and  velocity  at  every  point.  In 
virtue,  therefore,  of  the  action  of  this  disturbing  force,  the  orbit  deviates 
from  the  elliptic  form  by  the  approach  or  recess  of  P  to  or  from  S,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  perturbations  produced  by  this  part  of  the  disturbing 
force  falls  wholly  on  the. radius  vector  of  the  disturbed  orbit 

(617.)  The  transversal  disturbing  force  represented  by  QL,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  direct  action  to  draw  P  to  or  from  S.  Its  whole  effi- 
ciency is  directed  to  accelerate  or  retard  Ps  motion  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  S  P.  Now  the  area  momentarily  described  by  P  about  S,  is, 
cseteris  paribtu,  directly  as  the  velocity  of  P  in  a  direction  perpendiculat 
to  8  P.  Whatever  force,  therefore,  increases  this  transverse  velocity  of 
P,  accelerates  the  description  of  areas,  and  vice  versd.  With  the  area 
A  S  P  is  directly  connect^,  by  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  the  angle  ASP 
described  or  to  be  described  by  P  from  a  fixed  line  in  the  plane  of  the 
orbit,  so  that  any  change  in  the  rate  of  description  of  areas  ultimately 
resolves  itself  into  a  change  in  the  amount  of  angular  motion  about  S, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  departure  from  the  elliptic  laws.  Hence  arise  what 
are  called  in  the  perturbational  theory  equations  (i.  e.  changes  or  fluctua- 
tions to  and  fro  about  an  average  quantity)  of  the  mean  motion  of  the 
disturbed  body. 

(618.)  There  is  yet  another  mode  of  reiiolving  the  disturbing  force  into 
rectangular  components,  which,  though  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  compu- 
tation of  results,  in  reducing  to  numerical  calculation  the  motions  of  the 
disturbed  body,  is  fitted  to  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
modifications  which  the  form,  magnitude,  and  situation  of  its  orbit  un- 
dergo in  virtue  of  its  action,  and  which  we  shall  therefore  employ  in 
preference.     It  consists  in  estimating  the  components  of  the  disturbing 

*  Newton,  L  1. 
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force;  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  not  in  the  direction  we  hare 
termed  radial  and  transversal,  i.  e.  in  that  of  the  radius  vector  P  S  and 
perpendicular  to  it,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  orbit  at  P, 
and  in  that  of  a  normal  to  the  curve,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent, 
for  which  reason  these  components  may  be  called  the  tangential  and 
normal  disturbing  forces.  When  the  orbit  of  the  disturbed  body  is  cir- 
cular, or  nearly  so,  this  mode  of  resolution  coincides  with  or  differs  but 
little  from  the  former,  but,  when  the  ellipticity  is  considerable,  these 
directions  may  deviate  from  the  radial  and  transversal  directions  to  any 
extent.  As  in  the  Newtonian  mode  of  resolution,  the  effect  of  the  one 
component  fidls  wholly  upon  the  approach  and  recess  of  the  body  P  to 
the  central  body  S,  and  of  the  other  wholly  on  the  rate  of  description  of 
areas  by  P  round  S,  so  in  this  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  direct 
effect  of  the  one  component  (the  normal)  falls  wholly  on  the  curvature  of  the 
orbit  at  the  point  of  its  aotioti,  increasing  that  curvature  when  the  normal 
force  acts  inwards,  or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  orbit,  and  diminishing 
it  when  in  the  opposite  direction;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tangential 
component  is  directly  effective  on  the  velocity  of  the  disturbed  body,  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  it  according  as  its  direction  conspires  with  or 
opposes  its  motion.  It  is  evident  enough  that  where  the  object  is  to  trace 
simply  the  changes  produced  by  the  disturbing  force,  in  angle  and  distance 
from  the  central  body,  the  former  mode  of  resolution  must  have  the 
advantage  in  perspicuity  of  view  and  applicability  to  calculation.  It  is 
less  obvious,  but  will  abundantly  appear  in  the  sequel  that  the  latter  offers 
peculiar  advantages  in  exhibiting  to  the  eye  and  the  reason  the  momen- 
tary influence  of  the  disturbing  force  on  the  dements  of  the  orbit  itself. 

(519.)  Neither  of  the  last  mentioned  pairs  of  the  resolved  portions  of 
the  disturbing  force  tends  to  draw  P  out  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  PSA. 
But  the  remaining  or  orthogonal  portion  N  Q  acts  directly  and  solely  to 
produce  that  effect.  In  consequence,  under  the  influence  of  this  force,  P 
must  quit  that  plane,  and  (the  same  cause  continuing  in  action)  must 
describe  a  curve  of  dovhU  curvature  as  it  is  called,  no  two  consecutive 
portions  of  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  passing  through  S.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  produce  a  continual  variation  in  those  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  P  on  which  the  ntuation  of  its  plane  in  space  depends ;  t.  e.  on  its 
inclination  to  a  flxed  plane,  and  the  position  in  such  a  plane  of  the  node 
or  line  of  its  intersection  therewith.  As  this,  among  all  the  various 
effects  of  perturbation,  is  that  which  is  at  once  the  most  simple  in  its 
conception,  and  the  easiest  to  follow  into  its  remoter  consequences^  we 
tball  begin  with  its  explanation. 

(620.)  Suppose  that  up  to  P  (Art.  611,  614,)  the  body  were  describing 
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an  undisturbed  orbit  C  P.  Then  at  P  it  would  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a  tangent  P  R  to  the  ellipse  P  A,  which  prolonged  will  intersect  the 
plane  of  M's  orbit  somewhere  in  the  line  of  nodes,  as  at  R.  Now,  at  P, 
let  the  disturbing  force  parallel  to  N  Q  act  momentarily  on  P ;  then  P 
will  be  deflected  in  the  direction  of  that  force,  and  instead  of  the  arc  Pjp, 
which  it  would  have  described,  in  the  next  instant  if  undisturbed,  will 
describe  the  arc  P  q  lying  in  the  state  of  things  represented  in  Art.  611, 
below,  and  in  Art.  614,  above,  Pjp  with  reference  to  the  plane  PSA. 
Thus,  by  this  action  of  the  disturbing  force,  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  will 
have  shifted  its  position  in  space  from  P  S  jp  (an  elementary  portion  of 
the  old  orbit)  to  P  S  ^,  one  of  the  new.  Now  the  lines  of  nodes  SAB 
in  the  former  is  determined  by  prolonging  Pjp  into  the  tangent  PR, 
intersecting  the  phine  M  S  B  in  R,  and  joining  S  R.  And  in  like  manner, 
if  we  prolong  P  q  into  the  tangent  P  r,  meeting  the  same  plane  in  r,  and 
join  S  r,  this  will  be  the  new  line  of  nodes.  Thus  we  see  that,  under  the 
circumstances  expressed  in  the  former  figure,  the  momentary  action  of  the 
orthogonal  disturbing  force  will  have  caused  the  line  of  nodes  to  retro- 
f/rade  upon  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body,  and  under 
those  represented  in  the  latter  to  advance.  And  it  is  evident  that  the 
action  of  the  other  resolved  portions  of  the  disturbing  force  will  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  this  result,  for  neither  of  them  tends  either  to 
carry  P  out  of  its  former  plane  of  motion,  or  to  prevent  its  quitting  it. 
Their  influence  would  merely  go  to  transfer  the  points  of  intersection  of 
the  tangents  P  jp  or  P  ^  from  R  or  r  to  R'  or  /,  points  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  S  than  R  r,  but  in  the  same  lines. 

(621.)  Supposing,  now,  M  to  lie  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right  side 
of  the  line  of  nodes  in  fig.  1.,  P  retaining  its  situation,  and  M  P  being 
less  than  M  S,  so  that  X  shall  still  lie  between  M  and  S.  In  this  situation 
of  things  (or  configuration^  as  it  is  termed  of  the  three  bodies  with 
respect  to  each  other,)  N  will  lie  heJow  the  plane  ASP,  and  the  disturb- 
ing force  will  tend  to  raise  the  body  P  above  the  plane,  the  resolved 
orthogonal  portion  N  Q  in  this  case  acting  upwards.  The  disturbed  arc 
V  q  will  therefore  lie  above  V  p,  and  when  prolonged  to  meet  the  plane 
M  S  B,  will  intersect  it  in  a  point  in  advance  of  R ;  so  that  in  this  con- 
figuration the  node  will  advance  upon  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  M,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  latter  orbit  remains  fixed,  or,  at  least,  does  not  itself 
shift  its  position  in  such  a  direction  as  to  defeat  this  result. 

(622.)  Oenerally  speaking,  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orbit  will  recede 

upon  any  plane  tohich  we  may  consider  as  fixed,  whenever  the  action  of 

the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  tends  to  bring  the  disturbed  body  nearer 

to  that  plane :  and  vice  versA.     This  will  be  evident  on  a  mere  inspection 

22 
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of  the  annexed  figure,  in  which  C  A  represents  a  semicircle  of  the  projei> 
tioQ  of  the  fixed  plane  as  seen  from  S  on  the  sphere  of  the  heavens,  and 
C  P  A  that  of  the  plane  of  P's  undisturbed  orbit,  the  motion  of  P  being 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  from  C  the  ascending,  to  A  the  descend- 
ing node.     It  is  at  once  seen,  by  prolonging  P  ^,  P  ^'  into  arcs  of  great 


cirdles,  P  r,  P  r,  (forwards  or  backwards,  as  the  case  may  be)  to  meet 
C  A,  that  the  node  will  have  retrograded  through  the  arc  A  r,  or  C  r, 
whenever  P  q  lies  between  C  P  A  and  C  A,  or  when  the  perturbing  foree 
carries  P  towards  the  fixed  plane,  but  will  have  advanced  through  A  r'  or 
C  r'  when  P  q  lies  above  C  P  A,  or  when  the  disturbing  impulse  has 
lifted  P  above  its  old  orbit  or  away  from  the  fixed  plane,  and  this  vstth- 
out  any  referefnce  to  whether  the  undisturbed  orhitual  motion  o  V  at  the 
moment  is  carrying  it  towards  the  plane  C  A  or  from  it,  as  in  the  two 
cases  represented  in  the  figure. 

(623.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  mutual  disturbance  of  two  bodies  M 
and  P,  in  the  various  configurations  in  which  they  may  be  presented  to 
each  other  and  to  their  common  central  body.  And  first,  let  us  take  the 
case,  as  the  simplest,  where  the  disturbed  orbit  is  exterior  to  that  of  the 
disturbing  body  (as  in  fig.  art.  614),  and  the  distance  between  the  orbits 
greater  than  the  semiaxis  of  the  smaller.  First,  let  both  planets  lie  od 
the  same  side  of  the  line  of  nodes.  Then  (as  in  art.  620)  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  disturbing  force,  and  therefore  also  that  of  its  ortho- 
gonal component,  will  be  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  P's 
orbit  from  that  on  which  M  lies.  Its  effect  therefore  will  be,  to  draw  P 
out  of  its  plane  in  a  direction  from  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  so  that  in  this 
state  of  things  the  node  will  advance  on  the  latter  plane,  however  P  and 
M  may  be  situated  in  these  semicircumferences  of  their  respective  orbits. 
Suppose,  next,  M  transferred  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes, 
then  will  the  direction  of  its  action  on  P,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  P's 
orbit,  be  reversed,  and  P  in  quitting  that  plane  will  now  approach  to 
instead  of  receding  from  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  so  that  its  node  will  now 
recede  on  that  plane. 

(624.)  Thus,  while  M  and  P  revolve  about  S,  and  in  the  course  of  many 
revolutions  of  each  are  presented  to  each  other  and  to  S  in  all  possible 
fonfigurations,  the  node  of  P's  orbit  will  always  advance  on  M's  When 
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both  bodies  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  line  of  nodes,  and  recede  when 
on  the  opposite.  They  will,  ther^ore,  on  an  average,  advanoe  and  recede 
during  equal  times  (supposing  the  orbits  nearly  circular).  And,  there- 
fore, if  their  advance  were  at  each  instant  of  its  duration  equally  rapid 
with  their  recess  at  each  corresponding  instant  during  that  phase  of  the 
movement,  they  would  merely  oscillate  to  and  fro  about  a  mean  podtioQ, 
without  any  permanent  motion  in  either  direction.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  rapidity  of  their  recess  in  every  position  &vonrable  to  recess 
is  greater  than  that  of  their  advance  in  the  corresponding  opposite  posi- 
tion.    To  show  thisy  let  us  consider  any  two  configuradons  in  which  M's 

Fig.  79. 


phases  are  diametrically  opposite,  so  that  the  triangles  P  S  M,  P  S  M', 
shall  lie  in  one  plane,  having  any  inclination  to  P's  orbit,  according  to  the 
situation  of  P.  Produce  P  S,  and  draw  M  m,  M'm'  perpendicular  to  it, 
which  will  therefore  be  equal.  Take  M  N  :  M  8  : :  M  S"  :  MP*,  and 
M'  N' :  M'  S  : :  M'  S' :  M'  P* :  then,  if  the  orbits  be  nearly  circles,  and 
therefore  M  S  =  M'  S,  N'  M'  will  be  less  than  M  N;  and  therefore 
(since  P  M'  is  greater  than  P  M)  P  N' :  P  M'  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
P  N  :  P  M  J  and  consequently,  by  similar  triangles,  drawing  N  n,  N' » 
perpendicular  to  P  S,  N'  n' :  M'  m  in  a  greater  ratio  than  N-n  :  Mm,  and 
therefore  N'  n'  is  greater  than  N  n.  Now  the  plane  P  M  M'  intersects 
Ps  orbit  in  P  S,  and  being  inclined  to  that  orbit  at  the  same  angle 
through  its  whole  extent,  if  from  N  and  N'  perpendiculars  be  conceived 
let  fall  on  that  orbit,  these  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  N  n, 
N'  fC ;  and  therefore  the  perpendicular  from  N'  will  be  greater  than  that 
from  N.  Now  since  by  art.  611  N'  S  and  N  S  represent  in  quantity  and 
direction  the  total  disturbing  forces  of  M'  and  M  on  P  respectively^  there- 
fore these  perpendiculars  express  (art.  615)  the  orthogonal  distnrbiiig 
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foix^es,  the  former  of  which  tends  (as  above  shown)  to  make  the  nodes 
recede,  and  the  latter  to  advance;  an4  therefore  the  preponderance  in 
every  such  pair  of  situations  of  M  is  in  favour  of  a  retrograde  motion. 

(625.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  case  where  the  distance  between  the 
orbits  is  less  than  the  semiazis  of  the  interior,  or  in  which  the  least  di»- 
tanoe  of  M  from  P  is  less  than  M  S.     Take  any  situation  of  P  with 


respect  to  the  line  of  nodes  AC.  Then  two  points  d  and  «,  distant  by 
less  than  120^,  can  be  taken  on  the  orbit  of  M  equidistant  from  P  with 
S.  Suppose  M  to  occupy  successively  every  possible  situation  in  its  orbit^ 
P  retaining  its  place ;  —  then,  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  arc 
de,  in  which  the  relations  of  art.  624  are  reversed,  it  would  appear  by 
the  reasoning  of  that  article  that  the  motion  of  the  node  is  direct  when 
M  occupies  any  part  of  the  semiorbit  F  M  B,  and  retrograde  when  it  is  in 
the  opposite,  but  that  the  retrograde  motion  on  the  whole  would  predom- 
inate. Much  more  then  will  it  predominate  when  there  exists  an  arc 
d'Me  within  which  if  M  be  placed,  its  action  will  produce  a  retrograde 
instead  of  a  direct  motion. 

(626.)  This  supposes  that  the  arc  de  lies  wholly  in  the  semicirclo 
Vd'B.  But  suppose  it  to  lie,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  partly  within  and 
partly  without  that  circle.     The  greater  part  c?B  necessarily  lies  within 

Fig.  81. 


it,  and  not  only  so,  but  within  that  portion,  the  point  of  M's  orbit  ncsaresi 
to  P,  in  which,  therefore,  the  retrograding  force  has  its  maximum,  is  sit- 
uateid.  Although,  therefore,  in  the  portion  Be,  it  is  true,  the  retrograde 
tendency  otherwise  general  over  the  whole  of  thcU  semicircle  (Art  6243 
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will  be  reversed,  yet  the  effect  of  this  will  bo  muoh  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  more  energetic  and  more  prolonged  retrograde  action  over 
dB}  and,  therefore,  in  this  case  also,  on  the  average  of  every  possible 
Bitaation  of  M,  the  motion  of  the  node  will  be  retrograde. 

(627.)  Let  ns  lastly  consider  an  interior  planet  disturbed  by  an  exte- 
rior. Take  MD  and  ME  (fig.  of  art.  611.)  each  equal  to  MS.  Then 
first,  when  P  is  between  D  and  the  node  A,  being  nearer  than  S  to  M, 
the  disturbing  force  acts  towards  M's  orbit  on  the  side  on  which  M  lies, 
and  the  node  recedes.  It  also  recedes  when  (M  retaining  the  same  situa- 
tion) P  is  in  any  part  of  the  arc  E  C  from  E  to  the  other  node,  because 
in  that  situation  the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force,  it  is  true,  is  re- 
versed, but  that  portion  of  P's  orbit  being  also  reversely  situated  with 
respect  to  the  plane  of  M's,  P  is  still  urged  towards  the  latter  plane,  but 
on  the  side  opposite  to  M.  Thus,  (M  holding  its  place)  whenever  P  is 
anywhere  in  DA  or  EC^  the  node  recedes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ad- 
vances whenever  P  is  between  A  and  E  or  between  0  and  D,  because,  in 
these  arcs,  only  one  of  the  two  determining  elements  (viz.  the  direction 
of  the  disturbing  force  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  P's  orbit;  and  the 
situation  of  the  one  plane  with  respect  to  the  other  as  to  above  and  be- 
low) has  undergone  reversal.  Now  first,  whenever  M  is  anywhere  but  in 
the  line  of  nodes,  the  sum  of  the  arcs  D  A  and  E  C  exceeds  a  semicircle, 
and  that  the  more,  the  nearer  M  is  to  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
line. of  nodes.  Secondly,  the  arcs  favourable  to  the  recess  of  the  node 
comprehend  those  situations  in  which  the  orthogonal  disturbing  force  is 
roost  powerful,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  evident,  because  as  P  approaches 
D  or  E,  this  component  decreases,  and  vanishes  at  those  points  (612.) 
The  movement  of  the  node  itself  also  vanishes  when  P  comes  to  the 
node,  for  although  in  this  position  the  disturbing  orthogonal  force  neither 
vanishes  nor  changes  its  direction,  yet,  since  at  the  instant  of  P's  passing 
the  node  (A)  the  recess  of  the  node  is  changed  into  an  advance,  it  must 
necessarily  at  that  point  be  stationary.'  Owing  to  both  these  causes, 
therefore,  (that  the  mode  recedes  during  a  longer  time  than  it  advances, 
and  that  a  more  energetic  force  acting  in  its  recess  causes  it  to  recede 
more  rapidly,)  the  retrograde  motion  will  preponderate  on  the  whole  in 
each  complete  synodic  revolution  of  P.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  rea- 
soning of  this  and  the  foregoing  articles,  is  no  way  vitiated  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  exoentricity  in  either  orbit. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  right,  as  if  a  change  per  taltum  took  place  here,  bnt  tn« 
continuity  of  the  node's  motion  will  be  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  annexed 
figure,  where  had  is  s,  portion  of  P*s  disturbed  path  near  the  node  A,  concave  towards 
the  plane  G  A.    The  momentary  place  of  the  moving  node  is  determined  by  thu  inter- 
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3;)  It  is  therefore  a  general  proposition,  that  on  the  ayera^  '^  ^ach 
complete  synodic  revolation,  the  node  of  eyery  disturbed  planet  reu^des 
upon  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  one,  or  in  other  words,  that  in  eyery  pair 
of  orbits,  the  node  of  each  recedes  upon  the  other,  and  of  course  upon  any 
intermediate  plane  which  we  may  regard  as  fixed.  On  a  plane  not  inter- 
mediate between  them,  howeyer,  the  node  of  one  orbit  will  adyanoe,  and 
that  of  the  other  will  recede.     Suppose  for  instance,  C  A  C  to  be  a  plane 

Pig.  88. 


intermediate  between  PP  and  M  M  the  two  orbits.  If  pp  and  mm  be 
the  new  positions  of  the  orbits,  the  node  of  P  on  M  will  have  receded 
from  A  to  5,  that  of  M  on  P  from  A  to  4,  that  of  P  and  M  on  C  C  re- 
spectiyely  from  A  to  1  and  from  A  to  2.  But  if  F  A  F  be  a  plane  not 
intermediate,  the  node  of  M  on  that  plane  has  receded  from  A  to  6,  bat 
that  of  P  will  haye  advanced  from  A  to  7.  If  the  fixed  plane  haye  not 
a  common  intersection  with  those  of  both  orbits,  it  is  equally  easy  to  see 
that  the  node  of  the  disturbed  orbit  may  either  recede  on  both  that  plane 
and  the  disturbing  orbit,  or  advance  on  the  one  and  recede  on  the  other, 
according  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  planes. 

(629/)  This  is  the  case  with  the  planetary  orbits.     They  do  not  all 


■ection  of  the  ungent  he  with  A  G,  which  as  6  pasBes  through  a  to  d,  recedes  firom  A 

Fig.  82. 


to  «,  rests  there  for  an  instant,  and  then  advances  again. 
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intersect  each  other  in  a  commoa  node.  Although  perfectly  true,  there- 
fore, that  the  Dode  of  auy  one  planet  would  recede  on  the  orbit  of  any  and 
each  other  by  the  individual  action  of  that  other,  yet,  when  all  acL  to- 
gether, recess  on  one  plane  may  be  equivalent  to  advance  on  another,  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  node  of  any  one  orbit  on  a  given  plane,  arising  from 
their  joint  action,  taking  into  account  the  diiferent  situations  of  all  the 
planes,  becomes  a  curiously  complicated  phsdnomenon  whose  law  cannot 
be  very  easily  expressed  in  words,  though  reducible  to  strict  numerical 
statement,  being,  in  fiict,  a  mere  geometrical  result  of  what  is  above 
shown. 

(630.)  The  nodes  of  all  the  planetary  orbits  on  the  true  ecliptic,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  retrograde,  though  they  are  not  all  so  on  a  fixed  plane, 
such  as  we  may  conceive  to  exist  in  the  planetary  system,  and  to  be  a 
plane  of  reference  unaffected  by  their  mutual  disturbances.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  ecliptic,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  referring  their 
movements  from  our  station  in  the  system ;  and  if  we  would  transfer  our 
ideas  to  a  fixed  plane,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  variap 
tion  of  the  ecliptic  itself,  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  planets. 

(631.)  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  masses  of  the  planets,  and  their 
great  distances  from  each  other,  the  revolutions  of  their  nodes  are  exoea- 
sively  slow,  being  in  every  case  less  than  a  single  degree  per  century,  and 
in  most  cases  not  amounting  to  half  that  quantity.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  moon,  and  that  owing  to  two  distinct  reasons.  First,  that  the  ^storb- 
ing  force  itself  arising  from  the  sun's  action,  (as  appears  from  the  table 
given  in  art.  612,)  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  earth's  central 
attraction  on  the  moon  than  in  the  case  of  any  planet  disturbed  by  any 
other.  And  secondly,  because  the  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon, 
within  which  the  average  is  struck  (and  always  on  the  side  of  recess),  is 
only  29}  days,  a  period  much  shorter  than  that  of  any  of  the  planets, 
and  vastly  so  than  that  of  several  among  them.  All  this  is  agreeable  to 
what  has  already  been  stated  (art.  407, 408,)  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
moon's  nodes,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  when  calculated| 
as  it  has  been,  d  priori,  from  an  exact  estimation  of  all  the  acting  forces, 
the  result  is  found  to  coincide  with  perfect  precision  with  that  immediately 
derived  from  observation,  so  that  not  a  doubt  can  subsist  as  to  this  being 
the  real  process  by  which  so  remarkable  an  effect  is  produced. 

(632.)  So  far  as  the  pbysicrfl  condition  of  each  planet  is  concerned,  it 
is  evident  that  the  position  of  their  nodes  can  be  of  little  importance.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  mutual  inclinations  of  their  orbits  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  equator  of  each.  A  variation  in  the  position  of  the 
ecliptic,  for  instance,  by  which  its  pole  should  shift  its  distance  ftom  the 
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pole  of  the  equator,  would  disturb  our  seasons.  Shoald  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbis,  for  instance,  ever  be  so  changed  as  to  bring  the  ecliptic  to 
coincide  with  the  equator,  we  should  have  perpetual  spring  over  all  the 
world ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  should  it  coincide  with  a  meridian,  the 
extremes  of  summer  and  winter  would  become  intolerable.  The  inquiry, 
then,  of  .the  variations  of  inclination  of  the  planetary  orbits  inter  se,  is 
one  of  much  higher  practiced  interest  than  those  of  their  nodes. 

(633.)  Referring  to  the  figures  of  art,  610,  et  seq.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  plane  S  P^,  in  which  the  disturbed  body  moves  during  an  instant  of 
time  from  its  quitting  P,  is  differently  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  M,  or  to  a 
fixed  plane,  from  the  original  or  undisturbed  plane  P  Sjp.  The  difference 
of  absolute  position  of  these  two  planes  in  space  is  the  angle  between  the 
planes  P  S  R  and  P  S  r,  and  is  therefore  calculable  by  spherical  trigono- 
metry, when  the  angle  R  S  r  or  the  momentary  recess  of  the  node  is 
known,  and  also  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits  to  each  other. 
We  perceive,  then,  that  between  the  momentary  change  of  inclination, 
and  the  momentary  recess  of  the  node,  there  exists  an  intimate  relation, 
and  that  the  research  of  the  one  is  in  fact  bound  up  in  that  of  the  other. 
This  may  be,  perhaps,  made  clearer,  by  considering  the  orbit  of  P  to  be 
not  merely  an  imaginary  line,  but  an  actual  circle  or  elliptic  hoop  of  some 
rigid  material,  without  inertia,  on  which,  as  on  a  wire,  the  body  P  may 
slide  as  a  bead.  It  is  evident  that  the  position  of  this  hoop  will  be  deter- 
mined at  any  instant,  by  its  inclination  to  the  ground  plane  to  which  it 
is  referred,  and  by  the  place  of  its  intersection  therewith,  or  node.  It 
will  also  be  determined  by  the  momentary  direction  of  P*e  motion,  which 
(having  no  inertia)  it  must  obey;  and  any  change  by  which  P  should,  iu 
the  next  instant,  alter  its  orbit,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  shifting,  bodily, 
of  the  whole  hoop,  changing  at  once  its  inclination  and  nodes. 

(634.)  One  immediate  conclusion  from  what  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  is  that  where  the  orbits,  as  in  the  case  of  the  planetary  system  and 
the  moon,  are  slightly  inclined  to  one  another,  the  momentary  variations 
of  the  inclination  are  of  an  order  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  in 
the  place  of  the  node.  This  is  evident  on  a/ mere  inspection  of  our  figure, 
the  angle  R  P  r  being,  by  reason  of  the  small  inclination  of  the  planes 
S  P  R  and  R  S  r,  necessarily  much  smaller  than  the  angle  R  S  r.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  planes  of  the  orbits  are  brought  to  coincidence,  a  very  tri- 
fling angular  movement  of  P^  about  P  S  as  an  axis  will  make  a  great 
variation  in  the  situation  of  the  point  r,  where  its  prolongation  intersects 
the  ground  plane. 

(635.)  Referring  to  the  figure  of  art.  622,  we  perceive  that  although 
the  motion  of  the  node  is  retrograde  whenever  the  momentary  disturbed 
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arc  P  Q  lies  between  the  planes  C  A  and  C  G  A  of  the  two  orbits,  and 
vice  versdj  indifferently  whether  P  be  in  the  act  of  receding  from  the 
plane  C  A,  as  in  the  quadrant  C  G,  or  of  approaching  to  it,  as  in  G  Aj 
yet  the  same  identity  as  to  the  character  of  the  change  does  not  subsist 
in  respect  of  the  inclination.  The  inclination  of  the  disturbed  orbit  (t.  e. 
of  its  momentary  element)  P^  or  P^,  is  measured  by  the  spherical  angle 
P  r  H  or  Pr^  H.  Now  in  the  quadrant  C  G,  P  r  H  is  less,  and  P  r'  H 
greater  than  P  C  H;  but  in  G  A,  the  converse.  Hence  this  rule : — 1st, 
If  the  disturbing  force  urge  P  towards  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  and  the 
undisturbed  motion  of  P  carry  it  also  towards  that  plane ;  and  2dly,  if  the 
disturbing  force  urge  P  from  that  plane,  while  P's  undisturbed  motion  also 
carries  it  from  it,  in  either  case  the  inclination  momentarily  increases;  but 
if,  3dly,  the  disturbing  force  act  to,  and  Ps  motion  carry  it  from — or  if 
tbe  force  act  from,  and  the  motion  carry  it  to,  that  plane,  the  inclination 
momentarily  diminishes.  Or  (including  all  the  cases  under  one  alternative) 
if  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force  and  the  undisturbed  motion  of  P  with 
reference  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbit  be  of  the  same  character,  the  inclina- 
tion increases ;  if  of  contrary  characters,  it  diminishes. 

(636.)  To  pass  from  the  momentary  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
relations  of  nature  to  the  accumulated  effects  produced  in  considerable 
lapses  of  time  by  the  continued  action  of  the  same  causes,  under  circum- 
stances varied  by  these  very  effects,  is  the  business  of  the  integral  calculus. 
Without  going  into  any  calculations,  however,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to 
demonstrate  from  the  principles  above  laid  down,  the  leading  features  of 
this  part  of  the  planetary  theory,  viz.  the  periodic  nature  of  the  change 
of  the  inclinations  of  two  orbits  to  each  other,  the  re-establishment  of  their 
original  values,  and  the  consequent  oscillation  of  each  plane  about  a  certain 
mean  position.  As  in  explaining  the  motion  of  the  nodes^  we  will  com- 
mence, as  the  simplest  case,  with  that  of  an  exterior  planet  disturbed  by 
an  interior  one  at  less  than  half  its  distance  from  the  central  body.  Let 
A  C  A'  be  the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  into  which  M's  orbit  seen  from 
S  is  projected,  extended  into  a  straight  line^  and  AgGhA'  the  corre- 
sponding projection  of  the  orbit  of  P  so  seen.  Let  M  occupy  some  fixed 
situation,  suppose  in  the  semicircle  A  C,  and  let  P  describe  a  complete 
revolution  from  A  through  gChto  A'.  Then  while  it  is  between  A  and 
ff  or  in  its  first  quadrant,  its  motion  is  from  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  orthogonal  force  acts  from  that  plane :  the  inclina- 
tion, therefore,  (art  635)  increases.  In  the  second  quadrant  the  motion 
of  P  is  tOf  but  the  force  continues  to  act  from,  the  plane,  and  the  inclina- 
tion again  decreases.  A  similar  alternation  takes  place  in  its  coursu 
through  the  quadrants  Gh  and  ^A.     Thus  the  plane  of  P's  orbit  osoil- 
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tates  to  and  fro  about  its  mean  position  twice  in  each  revolution  of  P. 
During  this  process  if  M  held  a  fixed  position  at  Gt,  the  forces  being 
symmetrically  alike  on  either  side,  the  extent  of  these  oscillations  would  be 
exactly  equal,  and  the  inclination  at  the  end  of  one  revolution  of  P  would 
revert  precisely  to  its  original  value.  But  if  M  be  elsewhere,  this  will 
not  be  the  case,  and  in  a  single  revolution  of  P,  only  a  partial  compeusa- 
tion  will  be  operated,  and  an  overplus  on  the  side,  suppose  of  diminution, 
will  remain  outstanding.  But  when  M  comes  to  M',  a  point  equidistant 
from  O  on  the  other  side,  this  effect  will  be  precisely  reversed  (supposing 
the  orbits  circular).  On  the  average  of  both  situations,  therefore,  the 
effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  M  were  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one 
placed  at  M  and  the  other  at  M',  which  will  annihilate  the  prepond'cmnce 
in  question  and  effect  a  perfect  restoration.  And  on  an  average  of  all 
possible  situations  of  M,  the  effect  will  in  like  manner  be  the  same  as  if 
its  mass  were  distributed  over  the  whole  circumference  of  its  orbit,  forming 
a  ring,  each  portion  of  which  will  exactly  destroy  the  effect  of  that  simi- 
larly situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line  of  nodes. 

(673.)  The  reasoning  is  precisely  simikr  for  the  more  complicated 
cases  of  arts.  (625)  and  (627.)  Suppose  that  owing  either  to  the 
proximity  of  the  two  orbits,  (in  the  case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  planet) 
or  to  the  disturbed  orbit  being  interior  to  the  disturbing  one,  there  were 
a  larger  or  less  portion,  d  e,  of  P's  orbit  in  which  these  relations  were 
reversed.  Let  M  be  the  position  of  M'  corresponding  to  ^  e,  then  taJcing 
G  M'=G  M,  there  will  be  a  similar  portion  <f  c'  bearing  precisely  the 
same  reversed  relation  to  M',  and  therefore,  the  actions  of  M'  M,  will 
equally  neutralize  each  other  in  this  as  in  the  former  state  of  things. 

(638.)  To  operate  a  complete  and  rigorous  compensation,  however,  it 
is  necessary  that  M  should  be  presented  to  P  in  every  possible  configura- 
tion, not  only  with  respect  to  P  itself,  but  to  the  line  of  nodes,  to  the 
position  of  which  line  the  whole  reasoning  bears  reference.  In  the  case 
of  the  moon  for  example,  the  disturbed  body  (the  moon)  revolves  in 
27''322,  the  disturbing  (the  sun)  in  365'*256,  and  the  line  of  nodes  in 
6793*-391,  numbers  in  proportion  to  each  other  about  as  1  to  13  and  249 
respectively.  Now  in  13  revolutions  of  P,  and  one  of  M,  if  the  node 
remained  fixed,  P  would  have  been  presented  to  M  so  nearly  in  every 
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configuration  as  to  operate  an  almost  exact  compensation  Bat  in  1 
revolution  of  M^  or  13  of  P,  the  node  itself  has  shifted  3^^  or  about  -^^ 
of  a  revolution,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  revolutions  of  M  and  P,  so 
that  although  P  has  been  brought  back  to  the  same  configuration  with 
respect  to  M,  both  are  -^  of  a  revolution  in  advance  of  the  same  configu- 
ration as  respects  the  node.  The  compensation,  therefore,  will  not  be 
exact,  and  to  make  it  so,  this  process  must  be  gone  through  19  times,  at 
the  end  of  which  both  the  bodies  will  be  restored  to  the  same  relative 
position,  not  only  with  respect  to  each  other,  but  to  the  node.  The 
fractional  parts  of  entire  revolutions,  which  in  this  explanation  have  been 
neglected,  are  evidently  no  farther  influential  than  as  rendering  the  com- 
pensation thus  operated  in  a  revolution  of  the  node  slightly  inexact,  and 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  compound  period  of  greater  duration,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  compensation  almost  mathematically  rigprous,  will  have  been 
e£fected. 

(639.)  It  is  Slear  then,  that  if  the  orbits  be  circles,  the  lapse  of  a  very 
moderate  number  of  revolutions  of  the  bodies  will  very  nearly,  and  that 
of  a  revolution  of  the  node  almost  exactly,  bring  about  a  perfect  restora- 
tion of  the  inclinations.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the  orbits  excentric,  it 
is  no  less  evident,  owing  to  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  distribution  of 
the  forces,  that  a  perfect  compensation  will  not  be  efiected  either  in  one 
or  in  any  number  of  revolutions  of  P  and  M,  independent  of  the  motion 
of  the  node  itself,  as  there  will  always  be  some  configuration  more  favour- 
able to  either  an  increase  of  inclination  than  its  opposite  is  unfavourable. 
Thus  will  arise  a  change  of  inclination  which,  were  the  nodes  and  apsides 
of  the  orbits  fixed,  would  be  always  progressive  in  one  direction  until 
the  planes  were  brought  to  coincidence.  But,  1st,  half  a  revolution  of 
the  nodes  would  of  itself  reverse  the  direction  of  this  progression  by 
making  the  position  in  question  favour  the  opposite  movement  of  inclina- 
tion; aud,  2dly,  the  planetary  apsides  are  themselves  in  motion  with 
unequal  velocities,  and  thus  the  configuration  whose  influence  destroys 
the  balance,  is,  itself,  always  shifting  its  place  on  the  orbits.  The  varia- 
tions of  inclination  dependent  on  the  ezcentricities  are  therefore,  like  those 
independent  of  them,  periodical,  and  being,  moreover,  of  an  order  more 
minute  (by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  exoentrioities)  than  the  latter, 
it  is  evident  that  the  total  variation  of  the  planetary  inclinations  must 
fluctuate  within  very  narrow  limits.  Geometers  have  accordingly  demon- 
strated by  an  accurate  analysis  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  an  exact 
estimation  of  the  acting  forces,  that  such  is  the  case ;  and  this  is  what 
is  meant  hy  asserting  the  stability  of  the  planetary  system  as  to  the 
mutual  inclinations  of  its  orbits.     By  the  rtsearches  of  Lagrange  (of 
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whose  analytiGal  conduct  it  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  idea,)  the 
following  elegant  theorem  has  been  demonatrated :  — 

"  If  the  moM  of  every  planet  he  multiplied  hy  the  9guare  root  of  the 
nuijor  axis  of  its  orbits  and  the  product  hy  the  square  of  the  tangent  of 
its  inclination  to  a  fixed  pUmCj  the  sum  ofaU  these  products  will  be  con- 
stanify  the  same  under  the  influence  of  their  mutual  attraction."  If  the 
present  situation  of  the  pkne  of  the  ecliptic  be  taken  for  that  fixed  plane 
(the  ecliptic  itself  being  variable  like  the  other  orbits),  it  is  found  that 
this  sum  is  actually  very  small :  it  must,  therefore,  always  remain  so. 
This  remarkable  theorem  alpne,  then,  would  guarantee  the  stability  of  the 
orbits  of  the  greater  planets;  but  from  what  has  above  been  shown  of  the 
tewiency  of  each  planet  to  work  out  a  compensation  on  every  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  minor  ones  are  not  excluded  frtnn  this  beneficial  arrange- 
ment 

(640.7  MeanwhOe,  there  is  no  doubt  ihat  the  plane  of  the  ediptac  does 
actually  vary  by  the  actions  of  the  planets.  The  amount  of  thb  variation 
is  about  48"  per  century,  and  has  long  been  recognixed  by  astronomers, 
by  an  increase  of  the  latitudes  of  .all  the  stars  in  oertain  situations,  and 
their  diminution  in  the  opposite  regions.  Its  effect  is  to  bring  the  ecliptic 
by  so  much  per  annum  nearer  to  coincidence  with  the  equator;  bu^  from 
what  we  have  above  seen,  this  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
will  not  go  on  beyond  certain  very  moderate  limits,  after  which  (although 
in  an  immense  period  of  ages,  being  a  compound  cycle  resulting  from  the 
joint  action  of  all  the  planets,)  it  will  again  increase,  and  thus  oscillate 
backward  and  forward  about  a  mean  positaon,  the  extent  of  its  deviation 
to  one  side  and  the  other  being  less  than  1^  21'. 

(641.)  One  effect  of  this  variation  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, — that 
which  causes  its  nodes  on  a  fixed  plane  to  change, — is  mixed  up  with  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  undistinguishable  from  it,  except  in 
theory.  This  lastrmentioned  pbaenomenon  is,  however,  due  to  another 
cause,  analogous,  it  is  true,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to  those  above 
considered,  but  singularly  modified  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
is  produced.  We  shall  endeavour  to  render  these  modifications  intelli- 
gible, as  far  as  they  can  be  made  so  without  the  intervention  of  analytical 
forraulse. 

(642.)  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  as  we  have  shown  in  art  312, 
consists  in  a  continual  retrogradation  of  the  node  of  the  earth's  equator  on 
the  ecliptic;  and  is,  therefore,  obviously  an  effect  so  far  analogous  to  the 
general  phaenomenon  of  the  retrogradation  of  the  nodes  of  the  orbits  on 
euch  other.  The  immense  distance  of  the  planets,  however,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  earth,  and  the  smallness  of  their  masses  compared  to 
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that  of  the  san,  puts  their  action  out  of  the  question  in  the  inquiry  of  its 
cause,  and  we  must,  therefore,  look  to'  the  massive  though  distant  sun, 
and  to  our  near  though  minute  neighhour,  the  moon,  for  its  explanation. 
This  will,  accordingly,  be  found  in  their  disturbing  action  on  the  redun- 
dant matter  accumulated  on  the  equator  of  the  earth,  by  which  its  figure 
is  rendered  spheroidal,  combined  with  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  It 
is  to  the  sagacity  of  Newton  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  singular 
mode  of  action. 

(643.)  Suppose  in  our  figure  (art.  611,)  that  instead  of  one  body,  P, 
revolving  round  S,  there  were  a  succession  of  particles  not  coherent,  but 
forming  a  kind  of  fluid  ring,  free  to  change  its  form  by  any  force  applied. 
Then,  while  this  ring  revolved  round  S  in  its  own  plane,  under  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  the  distant  body  M,  (which  now  represents  the  mooa 
or  the  sun,  as  P  does  one  of  the  particles  of  the  earth's  equator,)  two 
things  would  happen :  1st,  its  figure  would  be  bent  out  of  a  plane  into  an 
undulated  form,  those  parts  of  it  within  the  arcs  D  A  and  E  C  being  ren- 
dered more  inclined  to  the  plane  of  M's  orbit,  and  those  within  the  arcs 
A  E,  C  D,  less  so  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  2dly,  the  nodes  of  thib 
ring,  regarded  as  a  whole,  without  respect  to  its  change  of  figure,  would 
retreat  upon  that  plane. 

(644.)  But  suppose  this  ring,  instead  of  consisting  of  discrete  mole 
cules  free  to  move  independently,  to  be  rigid  and  incapable  of  stch  flexure, 
like  the  Tuxjp  we  have  supposed  in  art.  633,  but  having  inertia,  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  efibrt  of  those  parts  of  it  which  tend  to  become  more 
inclined  will  act  through  the  medium  of  the  ring  itself  (as  a  mechanical 
engine  or  lever)  to  counteract  the  efibrt  of  those  which  have  at  the  same 
instant  a  contrary  tendency.  In  so  fiir  only,  then,  as  there  exists  an  excess 
on  the  one  or  the  other  side  will  the  inclination  change,  an  average  being 
struck  at  every  moment  of  the  ring's  motion;  just  as  was  shown  to 
happen  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  inclinations,  in  every  complete 
revolution  of  a  ungle  disturbed  body,  under  the  influence  of  a  fixed  dis- 
turbing one. 

(645.)  Meanwhile,  however,  the  nodes  of  the  rigid  ring  will  retrograde, 
the  general  or  average  tendency  of  the  nodes  of  every  molecule  being  to 
do  so.  Here^  as  in  the  other  case,  a  struggle  wiU  take  place  by  the  coun- 
teracting efforts  of  the  molecules  contrarily  disposed,  propagated  through 
the  solid  substance  of  the  ring;  and  thus  at  every  instant  of  time,  an 
average  will  be  struck,  which  being  identical  in  its  nature  with  that 
effected  in  the  complete  revolution  of  a  single  disturbed  body,  will,  in 
eyery  case,  be  in  &vour  of  a  recess  of  the  node,  save  only  when  the  dit^ 
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turbing  body,  be  it  son  or  moon^  is  ntaated  in  the  plane  of  the  earthV 
equator. 

(646.)  This  reasoning  is  evidently  independent  of  any  oonsideration 
of  the  cause  which  maintains  the  rotation  of  the  ring ;  whether  the  par- 
ticles be  small  satellites  retained  in  circular  orbits  under  the  equilibrated 
action  of  attractiTe  and  centrifugal  forces,  or  whether  they  be  small  masses 
conceiyed  as  attached  to  a  set  of  imaginary  spokes,  as  of  a  wheel,  center- 
ing in  S,  and  free  only  to  shift  their  planes  by  a  motion  of  those  spokes 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  wheeL  This  makes  no  difference  in 
the  general  effect ;  though  the  different  yelodties  of  rotation,  which  may 
be  impressed  on  such  a  system,  may  and  will  have  a  very  great  influence 
both  on  the  absolute  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  two  effects  in  ques- 
tion —  the  motion  of  the  nodes  and  change  of  inclinadon.  This  will  be 
easily  understood,  if  we  suppose  the  ring  withoui  a  rotatory  mo6on,  in  which 
extreme  case  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  M  remained  fixed  there  would 
take  place  no  recess  of  nodes  at  all,  but  only  a  tendency  of  the  ring  to  tilt 
its  plane  round  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  position  of  M,  bringing  it 
towards  the  line  S  M. 

(647.)  The  motion  of  such  a  ring,  then,  as  we  have  been  conridering, 
would  imitate,  so  far  as  the  recess  of  the  nodes  goes,  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  only  that  its  nodes  would  retrograde  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
observed  pfbcession,  which  is  excessively  slow.  But  now  conceive  this 
ring  to  be  loaded  with  a  spherical  mass  enormously  heavier  than  itself, 
placed  concentrically  within  it,  and  cohering  firmly  to  it,  but  indifferent^ 
or  very  nearly  so,  to  any  such  cause  of  motion ;  and  suppose,  moreover, 
that,  instead  of  one  such  ring  there  are  a  vast  multitude  heaped  together 
around  the  equator  of  such  a  globe,  so  as  to  form  an  elliptical  protube- 
rance, enveloping  it  like  a  shell  on  all  sides,  but  whose  mass,  taken  toge- 
ther, should  form  but  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  whole  spheroid.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  tolerable  representation  of  the  case  of  nature;'  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  rings,  having  to  drag  round  with  them  in  their  nodal 

■  That  a  perfect  sphere  would  be  bo  inert  and  indifferent  as  to  a  revolution  of  \hm 
nodes  of  its  equator  under  the  influence  of  a  distant  attracting  body  appears  from  this, 
—  that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  attraction  of  such  a  body,  or  of  that  single  force 
which,  opposed,  would  neutralise  and  destroy  its  whole  action,  is  necessarily  in  a  Una 
passing  through  the  centi^  of  the  sphere,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no  tendency  to  torn 
the  sphere  one  way  or  other.  It  may  be  objected  by  the  reader,  that  the  whole  sphere 
may  be  conceived  as  consisting  of  rings  parallel  to  its  equator,  of  every  possible  dia- 
meter, and  that,  therefore,  its  nodes  should  retrogrrade  even  without  a  protuberant 
equator.  The  inference  is  incorrect,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  an  ex- 
position of  tbs  fallacy.  We  should,  however,  caution  him,  generally,  that  no  dyna* 
micdt  subject  is  open  to  more  mistakes  of  this  kind,  which  nothing  but  the  cioeeet 
attention,  in  every  varied  point  of  view,  will  detect. 
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revolution  this  great  inert  mass,  will  have,  their  velocity  of  retrogradation 
proportionally  diminished.  Thus,  then,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  mo- 
tion similar  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and,  like  it,  characterized 
by  extreme  slowness,  will  arise  from  the  causes  in  action. 

(648.)  Now  a  recess  of  the  node  of  the  earth's  equator,  upon  a  given 
plane,  corresponds  to  a  conical  motion  of  its  axis  round  a  perpendicular  to 
that  plane.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  that  plane  is  not  the  ecliptic,  but 
the  moon's  orbit  for  the  time  being;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  we  are  to 
reconcile  fhis  with  what  is  stated  in  art.  817  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
motion  in  question.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit, 
being  in  a  state  of  continual  and  rapid  retrogradation,  while  its  inclination 
is  preserved  nearly  invariable,  the  point  in  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  round 
which  the  pole  of  the  earth's  equator  revolves  (with  that  extreme  slow- 
ness characteristic  oi  the  precession)  is  itself  in  a  state  of  continual  circu* 
lation  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  with  that  much  more  rapid  motion 
which  belongs  to  the  lunar  node.     A  glance  at  the  annexed  figure  will 


explain  this  better  than  words.  P  is  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic^  A  the  poln 
of  the  moon's  orbit,  moving  round  the  small  circle  A  B  C  D  in  19  years; 
a  the  pole  of  the  earth's  equator,  which  at  each  moment  of  its  progress 
has  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  varying  position  of  the  line  A  a,  and 
a  velocity  depending  on  the  varying  intensity  of  the  acting  causes  during 
the  period  of  the  nodes.  This  velocity  however  being  extremely  small, 
when  A  comes  to  B,  C,  D,  E,  the  line  A  a  will  have  taken  up  the  posi- 
tions B  5,  C  c,  D  ^,  E  6,  and  the  earth's  pole  a  will  thus,  in  one  tropical 
revolution  of  the  node,  have  arrived  at  e,  having  described  not  an  exactly 
circular  arc  a  6,  but  a  single  undulation  of  a  wave-shape  or  epicycloid al 
curve;  ah  cde,  with  a  velocity  alternately  greater  and  less  than  its  mean 
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motion^  and  this  will  be  repeated  in  every  succeeding  revolution  of  the 
node. 

(649.)  Now  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  motion  which,  as  we  have 
seen  in  art.  325,  the  pole  of  the  earth's  equator  really  has  round  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  consequence  of  the  joint  effects  of  precession  and  nuta- 
tion, which  are  thus  uranographically  represented.  If  we  superadd  to  the 
effect  of  lunar  precession  that  of  the  solar,  which  alone  would  cause  the 
pole  to  describe  a  circle  uniformly  about  P,  this  will  only  affect  the  undu- 
lations of  our  waved  curve,  by  extending  them  in  length,  but  will  produce 
no  effect  on  the  depth  of  the  waves,  or  the  excursions  of  the  earth's  axis 
to  and  from  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  Thus  we  see  that  the  two  phenomena 
of  nutation  and  precession  are  intimately  connected,  or  rather  both  of 
them  essential  constituent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  a  rigorous  analysis  of  this  greatf  problem,  by 
an  exact  estimation  of  all  the  acting  forces  and  summation  of  their  dy- 
namical effects,  leads  to  the  precise  value  of  the  co-efficients  of  precession 
and  nutation,  which  observation  assigns  to  them.  The  solar  and  lunar 
portions  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  that  is  to  say,  those  portions 
which  are  uniform,  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  about  2  to  5. 

(650.)  In  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  we  have  an  example  (the 
first  of  its  kind  which  has  occurred  to  us),  of  a  periodical  movement  in 
one  part  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to  a  motion  having  the  same  precise 
period  in  another.  The  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  here,  we  see, 
represented,  though  under  a  very  different  form,  yet  in  the  same  exact 
periodic  time,  by  a  movement  of  a  peculiar  oscillatory  kind  impressed  on 
the  solid  mass  of  the  earth.  We  must  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  of 
generalizing  the  principle  involved  in  this  result,  as  it'  is  one  which  we 
shall  find  again*  and  again  exemplified  in  every  part  of  physical  astronomy, 
nay,  in  every  department  of  natural  science.  It  may  be  stated  as  "  the 
principle  of  forced  oscillations,  or  of  forced  vibrations,"  and  thus  gene- 
rally announced : — 

If  one  part  of  any  system  connected  either  by  material  ties,  or  by  the 
mutual  attracttons  of  its  m^m^rs,  be  continually  maintained  by  any 
causCy  whether  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  system  or  external  to  ily 
in  a  state  of  regular  periodic  motion,  that  motion  wiU  be  propagated 
throughout  the  whole  systems,  and  will  give  rise,  in  every  member  of  it 
and  in  every  part  of  each  member,  to  periodic  movements  executf'd  in 
eqtuil  period,  with  that  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  thxmgh  not  ne&ts- 
parity  syn/ihroTums  with  them  in  tJieir  maxima  and  minimal 

*  See  a  demonstration  of  this  theorem  for  the  forced  vibrations  of  systems  connected 
by  material  ties  of  imperfect  elasticity,  in  my  treatise  on  .Sound,  £ncyc#  Metrop.  art. 
973.    The  demonstration  is  easily  extended  and  generalized  to  take  in  other  systeins. 
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The  system  may  be  favourably  or  unfavourably  constituted  for  such  a 
transfer  of  periodic  movements,  or  favourably  in  some  of  its  parts  and 
unfavourably  in  others ',  and  accordingly  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
derivative  oscillation  (as  it  may  be  termed)  will  be  imperceptible  in  one 
case,  of  appreciable  magnitude  in  another,  and  even  more  perceptible  in 
its  visible  effects  than  the  original  cause  in  a  third ;  of  this  last  kind  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  moon's  acceleration,  to  be  hereafter  noticed. 

(651.)  It  so  happens  that  our  situation  on  the  earth,  and  the  delicacy 
which  our  observations  have  attained,  enable  us  to  make  it  as  it  were  an 
instrument  to  /eel  these  forced  vibrations,  —  these  derivative  motions, 
communicated  from  various  quarters,  especially  from  .our  near  neighbour, 
the  moon,  much  in  the  same. way  as  we  detect,  by  the  trembling  of  a 
board  beneath  us,  th^  secret  transfer  of  motion  by  which  the  sound  of  an 
organ-pipe  is  .dispersed  through  the  air,  and  carried  down  into  the  earth. 
Accordingly,  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon,  and  the  annual  motion 
of  the  sun,  produce,  each  of  them,  small  nutations  in  the  earth's  axis, 
whose  periods  are  respectively  half  a  month  and  half  a  year,  each  of 
which,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  portion  of  a 
period  consisting  of  two  equal  and  similar  parts.  But  the  most  remark- 
able instance,  by  far,  of  this  propagation  of  periods,  and  one  of  high 
importance  to  mankind,  is  that  of  the  tides,  which  are  forced  oscillations, 
excited  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  an  ocean  disturbed  from  its  figure 
by  the  varying  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  each  revolving  in  its  own 
orbit,  and  propagating  its  own  period  into  the  joint  phenomenon.  The 
explanation  of  the  tides^  however,  belongs  more  properly  to  that  part  of 
the  general  subject  of  perturbations  which  treats  of  the  action  of  the 
radial  component  of  the  disturbing  foroe,  and  is  therefore  postponed  to  a 
sabeequent  chapter. 


38 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THEORY  OP  THE   AXES,   PERIHELIA,   AND  EXCENTRICITIES. 

VARIATION  OP  ELEMENTS  IN  GENERAL.  —  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  PB- 
RIODIO  AND  SECULAR  VARIATIONS. — GEOMETRICAL  EXPRESSION  OF 
TANGENTIAL  AND  NORMAL  FORCES. — VARIATION  OF  THE  MAJOR 
AXIS  PRODUCED  ONLY  BY  THE  TANGENTIAL  FORCE. — LAGRANGE's 
THEOREM   OF  THE    CONSERVATION   OF  THE    MEAN    DISTANCES   AND 

PERIODS. — THEORY    OF   THE    PERIHELIA  AND    EXCENTRICITIES. 

GEOMETRICAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THEIR  MOMENTARY  VARIA- 
TIONS.—  ESTIMATION    OF    THE     DISTURBING     FORCES    IN    NEARLY 

CIRCULAR   ORBITS.  —  APPLICATION  TO  THE  CASE  OP  THE  MOON. 

THEORY  OF  THE  LUNAR  APSIDES  AND  EXCENTRICITY.  —  EXPERI- 
MENTAL ILLUSTRATION.  —  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PRIN- 
CIPLES TO  THE  PLANETARY  THEORY.  —  COMPENSATION  IN  ORBITS 
VERY   NEARLY  CIRCULAR.  —  EFFECTS    OF    ELLIPTICITY.  —  OENERAl^ 

RESULTS.  —  Lagrange's    theorem   of  the    stability  of  the 

EXCENTRICITIES. 

(652.)  In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  sufficiently  explained  the  action 
of  the  orthogonal  component  of  the  disturbing  force,  and  traced  it  to  its 
results  in  a  continual  displacement  of  the  plane  of  the  disturl^d  orbit,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  nodes  of  that  plane  alternately  advance  and  recede 
upon  the  plane  of  the  disturbing  body's  orbit,  with  a  general  preponde- 
rance on  the  side  of  advance,  so  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  to 
cause  the  nodes  to  make  a  complete  revolution  and  come  round  to  their 
former  situation.  At  the  same  time  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  * 
disturbed  motion  continually  changes,  alternately  increasing  and  diminish- 
ing; the  increase  and  diminution,  however,  compensating  each  other, 
nearly  in  single  revolutions  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  more 
exactly  in  many,  and  with  perfect  accuracy  in  long  periods,  such  as  thoso 
of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  nodes  and  apsides.  In  the  present  and 
following  chapters  wc  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  other 
components  of  the  disturbing  force,  —  those  which  act  in  the  plane  (for 
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the  time  being)  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  and  which  tend  to  derange  the 
elliptic  form  of  the  orbit,  and  the  kws  of  elliptic  motion  in  that  plane. 
The  small  inclination,  generaUj  speaking,  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
satellites  to  each  other,  permits  as  to  separate  these  efiect«  in  theory  one 
from  the  other,  and  thereby  greatly  to  simplify  their  consideration.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  wha|;  follows,  we  shall  throughout  neglect  the  mutual  incli- 
nation of  the  orbits  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  regard  all 
the  forces  as  acting  and  all  the  motions  as  performed.in  one  plane. 

(653.)  In  considering  the  changes  induced  by  the  mutual  actien  of  two 
bodies,  in  different  aspects  with  respect  to  each  other,  on  the  magnitudes 
and  forms  of  their  orbits,  and  in  their  positions  therein,  it  will  be  proper 
In  the  first  instance  to  explain  the  conventions  under  which  geometers 
and  astronomers  have  alike  agreed  to  use  the  language  and  laws  of  the 
elliptic  system,  and  to  continue  to  apply  them  to  disturbed  orbits,  although 
those  orbits  so  disturbed  are  no  longer,  in  mathematical  strictness,  ellipses, 
or  any  known  curves.  This  they  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  convenience 
of  conception  and  calculation  which  attaches  to  this  system,  but  much 
more  for  this  reason,  —  that  it  is  found,  and  may  be  demonstrated  from 
the  dynamical  relations  of  the  case,  that  the  departure  of  each  planet  from 
its  ellipse,  as  determined  at  any  epoch,  is  capable  of  being  truly  repre^ 
sen  ted,  by  supposing  the  ellipse  itself  to  be  slowly  variable,  to  change  itit 
magnitude  and  excentricity,  and  to  shift  its  position  and  the  plane  in 
which  it  lies  according  to  certain  laws,  while  the  plan9t  all  the  time  con- 
tinues to  move  in  this  ellipse,  just  as  it  would  do  if  the  ellipse  remained 
invariable  and  the  disturbing  forces  had  no  existence.  By  this  way  of 
considering  the  subject,  the  whole  effect  of  the  disturbing  forces  is  regarded 
as  thrown  upon  the  orbit,  while  the  relations  of  the  planet  to  that  orbit 
remain  unchanged.  This  course  of  procedure,  indeed,  is  the  most  natural, 
and  is  in  some  sort  forced  upon  us  by  the  extreme  slowness  with  which 
the  variation  of  the  elements,  at  least  where  the  planets  only  are  con- 
cerned, develop  themselves.  For  instance,  the  fraction  expressiiig  the 
excentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  changes  no  more  than  0.00004  in  its 
amount  in  a  century;  and  the  place  of  its  perihelion,  as  referred  to  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens,  by  only  19'  39"  in  the  same  time.  For  several 
years,  therefore,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  between  an 
ellipse  so  varied  and  one  that  had  not  varied  at  all ;  and  in  a  single  revo- 
lution, the  difference  between  the  original  ellipse  and  the  curve  really 
represented  by  the  varying  one,  is  so  excessively  minute,  that,  if  accu  • 
rately  drawn  on  a  table,  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  nicest  examination  with 
microscopes,  continued  along  the  whole  ouUines  of  the  two  carves,  would 
hardly  detect  any  perceptible  interval  between  them.     Not  to  call  %  mo- 
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tion  80  minutelj  conforming  itself  to  an  elliptic  curve,  eUiptie,  would  be 
affectation,  even  granting  the  existence  of  trivial  departares  alternately  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other ;  though  on  the  other  hand,  to  neglect  a  varia- 
tion, which  continues  to  accumulate  from  age  to  age,  till  it  forces  itself  on 
OOF  notice,  would  be  wilful  blindness. 

(654.)  Geometers,  then,  have  agreed,  in  each  single  revolution,  or  for 
any  moderate  interval  of  time,  to  regard  the  motion  of  each  planet  as 
elliptic,  and  performed  according  to  Kepler's  laws,  with  a  reserve  in 
favour  of  those  very  small  and  transient  fluctuations  which  take  place 
within  that  time,  but  at  the  same  time  to  regard  all  the  elemenU  of  each 
ellipse  as  in  a  continual,  though  extremely  slow,  state  of  change ;  and,  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  perturbation  on  the  system,  they  take  account  prin- 
cipally, or  entirely,  of  this  change  of  the  elements,  as  that  upon  which  any 
material  change  in  the  great  features  of  the  system  will  ultimately  depend. 

(655.)  And  here  we  encounter  the  distinction  between  what  are  termed 
secular  variations,  and  such  as  are  rapidly  periodic,  and  are  compensated 
in  short  intervals.  In  our  exposition  of  the  variation  of  the  inclination 
of  a  disturbed  orbit  (art.  636,)  for  instance,  we  showed  that,  in  each. 
single  revolution  of  the  disturbed  body,  the  plane  of  its  motion  underwent 
fluctuations  to  and  fro  in  its  inclination  to  that  of  the  disturbing  body, 
which  nearly  compensated  each  other;  leaving,  however,  a  portion  out- 
standing, which  again  is  nearly  compensated  by  the  revolution  of  the  dis- 
turbing body,  yet  still  leaving  outstanding  and  uncompensated  a  minnte 
portion  of  the  change  which  requires  a  whole  revolution  of  the  node  to 
compensate  and  bring  it  back  to  an  average  or  mean  value.  Now,  the 
two  first  compensations  which  are  operated  by  the  planets  going  through 
the  succession  of  configurations  with  each  other,  and  therefore  in  comparft- 
tively  short  periods,  are  called  periodic  variations ;  and  the  deviations  thus 
compensated  are  called  tnequalities  depending  on  confiffuratums ;  whOe 
the  last,  which  is  operated  by  a  period  of  the  node  (one  of  the  dementSj) 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  configurations  of  the  individual  planets,  reqftadres 
a  very  long  period  of  time  for  its  consummation,  and  is,  therefore,  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  the  term  secular  variation. 

(656.)  It  is  true,  that,  to  afford  an  exact  representation  of  the  motions 
of  a  disturbed  body,  whether  planet  or  satellite,  both  periodical  and 
secular  variations,  with  their  corresponding  inequalities,  require  to  be 
expressed ;  and,  indeed,  the  former  even  more  than  the  latter;  seeing  that 
the  secular  inequalities  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  what  remains  after  the 
mutual  destruction  of  a  much  larger  amount  (as  it  very  often  is)  of  peri- 
odical. Bnt  these  are  in  their  nature  transient  and  temporary:  thej 
disappear  in  short  periods,  and  leave  no  trace.     The  planet  is  temporarily 
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drawD  from  its  orbit  (its  slowly  yarying  orbit,)  but  forthwith  returns  to 
it,  to  deviate  presently  as  much  the  other  way,  while  the  varied  orbit 
accommodates  and  adjusts  itself  to  the  average  of  these  excursions  on 
either  side  of  it;  and  thus  continues  to  present,  for  a  succession  of  indefi- 
nite ages,  a  kind  of  medium  picture  of  all  that  the  planet  has  been  doing 
in  their  lapse,  in  which  the  expression  and  the  character  is  preserved ;  but 
the  individual  features  are  merged  and  lost.  These  periodic  inequalities, 
however,  are,  as  we  have  observed,  by  no  means  neglected,  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  take  account  of  them  by  a  separate  process,  independent 
of  the  secular  variations  of  the  elements. 

(657.)  In  order  to  avoid  complication,  while  endeavouring  to  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  both  kinds  of  variations,  we  shall  henceforward 
conceive  all  the  orbits  to  'lie  in  one  plane,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the 
case  of  two  only,  that  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  body,  a  view  of  the 
subject  which  (as  we  have  seen)  comprehends  the  case  of  the  moon  dis- 
turbed by  the  sun,  since  any  one  of  the  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  fixed 
at  pleasure,  provided  we  conceive  all  its  motions  transferred  in  a  contrary 


direction  to  each  of  the  others.  Let  therefore  A  P  B  be  the  undisturbed 
elliptic  orbit  of  a  planet  P;  M  a  disturbing  body,  join  M  P,  and  supposing 
M  K=MS  take  MN  :  M  K  ::  M  K« :  M  P.  Then  if  SN  be  joined, 
N  S  will  represent  the  disturbing  force  of  M  or  P,  on  the  same  scale  that 
S  M  represents  M's  attraction  on  S.  Suppose  Z  P  Y  a  tangent  at  P,  S  Y 
perpendicukr  to  it,  and  N  T,  N  L  perpendicular  respectively  to  S  Y  and 
P  S  produced.  Then  will  N  T  represent  the  tangential,  T  S  the  normal, 
NL  the  transversal,  and  LS  the  radial  components  of  the  disturbing 
force.     In  circular  orbits  or  orbits  only  slightly  elliptic,  the  directions 
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P  S  L  and  S  T  are  nearly  coincident,  and  the  former  pair  of  forces  will 
differ  but  slightly  from  the  latter.  We  shall  here,  however,  take  the 
general  case,  and  proceed  to  investigate  in  an  elliptic  orbit  of  any  degree 
of  ezcentricity  the  momentary  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  the  dis- 
turbing force  in  those  elements  on  which  the  magnitude,  situation,  and 
form  of  the  orbit  depend  (%.  e,  the  length  and  position  of  the  major  axis 
and  the  excentricity,)  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  chapter  we  deter- 
mined the  momentary  changes  of  the  inclination  and  node  similarly  pro- 
duced by  the  orthogonal  force. 

(658.)  We  shall  begin  with  the  momentary  variation  in  the  Imgth  of 
the  axis,  an  element  of  the  first  importance,  as  on  it  depends  (art.  487) 
the  periodic  time  and  mean  angular  motion  of  the  planet,  as  well  as  the 
average  supply  of  light  and  heat  it  receives  in  a  given  time  from  the  sun, 
any  permanent  or  constantly  progressive  change  in  which  would  alter 
most  materially  the  conditions  of  existence  of  living  beings  on  its  surface. 
Now  it  is  a  property  of  elliptic  motion  performed  under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  and  in  conformity  with  Kepler's  laws,  that  if  the  velocity  with 
which  a  planet  moves  at  any  point  of  its  orbit  be  given,  and  also  the 
distance  of  that  point  from  the  sun,  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit  is  thereby 
also  given.  It  is  no  matter  in  what  direction  the  planet  may  be  moving 
at  that  moment.  This  will  influence  the  excentricity  and  the  position  of 
its  ellipse,  but  not  its  length.  This  property  of  elliptic  motion  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Newtoii,  and  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  elementary 
conclusions  from  his  theory.  Let  us  now  consider  a  planet  describing  an 
indefinitely  small  arc  of  its  orbit  about  the  sun,  under  the  joint  influence 
of  its  attraction,  and  the  disturbing  power  of  another  planet.  This  arc 
will  have  some  certain  curvature  and  direction,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  an  arc  of  a  certain  ellipse  described  about  the  sun  as  a 
focus,  for  this  plain  reason, — that  whatever  be  the  curvature  and  direction 
of  the  arc  in  question,  an  ellipse  may  always  be  assigned,  whose  focus 
shall  be  in  the  sun,  and  which  shall  coincide  with  it  throughout  the  whole 
interval  (supposed  indefinitely  small)  between  its  extreme  points.  This 
is  a  matter  of  pure  geometry.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
ellipse  thus  instantaneously  determined  will  have  the  same  elements  as 
that  similarly  determined  from  the  arc  described  in  either  the  previous  or 
the  subsequent  instant.  If  the  disturbing  force  did  not  exist,  this  would 
be  the  ca^e  :  but,  by  its  action,  a  variation  of  the  element  from  instant  to 
instant  is  produced,  and  the  ellipse  so  determined  is  in  a  continual  state 
of  change.  Now  when  the  planet  has  reached  the  end  of  the  small  arts 
under  consideration,  the  question  whether  it  will  in  the  next  instant 
describe  an  arc  ofian  ellipse  having  the  same  or  a  varied  axis  will  depend. 
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not  on  the  new  direction  impressed  upon  it  by  the  acting  forces, — for  tho 
axis,  as  we  have  seen,  is  independent  of  that  direction, — not  on  its  change 
of  distance  from  the  snn,  while  describing  the  former  arc,  —  for  the  ele* 
ments  of  that  arc  are  accommodated  to  it,  so  that  one  and  the  same  axis 
must  belong  to  its  beginning  and  its  end.  The  question,  in  short,  whether 
in  the  next  arc  it  shall  take  up  a  new  major  axis  or  go  on  with  the  old 
one  will  depend  solely  on  this — whether  its  velocity  has  or  has  not  under^ 
gone  a  change  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  force.  For  the  central 
force  residing  in  the  focus  can  impress  on  it  no  such  change  of  velocity 
as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  permanence  of  its  ellipse,  seeing  that  it  is 
by  the  action  of  that  force  that  the  velocity  is  maintained  in  that  due 
proportion  to  the  distance  which  elliptic  motion,  as  such,  requires. 

(659.)  Thus  we  see  that  the  momentary  variation  of  the  major  axis 
depends  on  nothing  but  the  momentary  deviation  from  the  law  of  elliptic 
velocity  produced  by  the  disturbing  force,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
direction  in  which  that  extraneous  velocity  is  impressed,  or  the  distance 
from  the  sun  at  which  the  planet  may  be  situated,  at  the  moment  of  its 
impression.  Nay,  we  may  even  go  farther,  for,  as  this  holds  good  at  eVety 
instant  of  its  motion,  it  will  follow  that  after  the  lapse  of  any  time,  how- 
ever great,  the  total  amount  of  change  which  the  axis  may  have  under- 
gone will  be  determined  only  by  the  total  deviation  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  disturbing  force  in  the  velocity  of  the  disturbed  bo^y  from  that 
which  it  would  have  had  in  its  undisturbed  ellipse,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre,  and  that  therefore  the  total  amount  of  change  produced 
in  the  axis  in  any  lapse  of  time  may  be  estimated,  if  we  know  at  every 
instant  the  efficacy  of  the  disturbing  force  to  alter  the  velocity  of  the 
body's  motion,  and  tkat  without  any  regard  to  the  alterations  which  the 
^  action  of  that  force  may  have  produced  in  the  other  elements  of  the 
motion  in  the  same  time. 

(660.)  Now  it  is  not  the  whole  disturbing  force  which  is  effective  in 
changing  P's  velocity,  but  only  its  tangential  component.  The  normal 
component  tends  merely  to  alter  the  curvature  of  the  orbit  or  to  deflect  it 
into  conformity  with  a  circle  of  curvature  of  greater  or  lesser  radius,  as 
tlie  case  may  be,  and  in  no  way  to  alter  the  velocity.  Hence  It  appears 
that  the  variation  of  the  length  of  the  axis  is  due  entirely  to  the  tangen- 
tial force^  and  is  quite  indefpendcnt  on  the  normal.  Now  it  is  easily  shown 
that  as  the  velocity  increases,  the  axis  increases  (the  distance  remaining 
unaltered')  though  not  in  the  same  exact  proportion.     Hence  it  follows 

'  If  a  be  the  9eiiiiaxi8,»r  the  radius  vector,  and  v  the  velocity  of  P  in  any  point  of  an 

2      1 
ellipse,  a  is  given  by  the  relation  »^-= ,  the  units  of  velocity  and  xorce  being  pro- 
perly assumed. 
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that  if  the  tangential  disturbing  force  conspires  with  the  motion  of  P,  its 
momentary  action  increases  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  orbit,  whatever  be 
the  situation  of  P  in  its  orbit,  and  vice  versd. 

(661.)  Let  A  S  B  (fig.  art.  657)  be  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  A  P 
B,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  A  B  take  two  points  P'  and  M',  similarly 
situated  with  respect  to  the  axis  with  P  and  M  on  their  side.  Then  if  aft 
P  and  M'  bodies  equal  to  P  and  M  be  placed,  the  forces  exerted  by  M' 
on  V  and  S  will  be  equal  to  those  exerted  by  M  on  P  and  S,  and  there- 
fore the  tangential  disturbing  force  of  M'  on  P'  exerted  in  the  direction 
F  Z'  (suppose)  will  equal  that  exerted  by  M  on  P  in  the  direction  P  Z. 
P'  therefore  (supposing  it  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction  round  S  as  P) 
will  be  retarded  (or  accelerated,  as  the  case  n^ay  be)  by  precisely  the  same 
force  by  which  P  is  accelerated  (or  retarded),  so  that  the  variation  in  the 
axis  of  the  respective  orbits  of  P  and  P'  will  be  equal  in  amount,  but  con- 
trary in  character.  Suppose  now  M's  orbit  to  be  circular.  Then  (if  the 
periodic  times  of  M  and  P  he  not  commensurate,  so  thai  a  moderate 
number  of  revolutions  may  bring  them  back  to  the  same  precise  reUuive 
positions)  it  will  necessarily  happen,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  great 
number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  P  will  have  been  presented  to  M 
on  one  side  of  the  axis,  at  some  one  moment,  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
some  other  moment  on  the  other.  Whatever  variation  may  have  been 
effected  in  i<^  axis  in  the  one  situation  will  have  been  reversed  in  that 
symmetrically  opposite,  and  the  ultimate  result,  on  a  general  average  of 
an  infinite  number  of  revolutions,  will  be  a  complete  and  exact  compen- 
sation of  the  variations  in  one  direction  by  those  in  the  direction  opposite. 

(662f)  Suppose,  next,  P's  orbit  to  be  circular.  If  now  M's  orbit  were 
00  also,  it  is  evident  that  in  one  complete  synodic  revolution,  an  exact 
restoration  of  the  axis  to  its  original  length  would  take  place,  because  the 
tangential  forces  would  be  symmetrically  equal  and  opposite  during  each 
alternate  quarter  revolution.  But  let  M,  during  a  synodic  revoladon, 
have  receded  somewhat  from  S,  then  will  its  disturbing  power  have  become 
gradually  weaker,  so  that,  in  a  synodic  revolution,  the  tangential  force  in 
each  quadrant,  though  reversed  in  direction  being  inferior  in  power,  an 
exact  <K)mpen8ation  will  not  have  been  effected,  but  there  will  be  left  an 
outstanding  uncompensated  portion,  the  excess  of  the  stronger  over  the 
feebler  effects.  But  now  suppose  M  to  approach  by  the  same  gradations 
as  it  before  receded.  It  is  clear  that  thb  result  will  be  reversed ;  since 
the  uncompensated  stronger  actions  will  all  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Now  suppose  M's  orbit  to  be  elliptic.  Then  during  its  recess  from  S,  or 
in  the  half  revolution  from  its  perihelion  to  its  aphelion,  a  continual  an- 
^mpensated  variation  will  go  on  accumulating  in  one  direction.     Baty 
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from  what  has  heen  said,  it  is  clear  that  this  will  he  destroyed,  during  M's 
approach  to  S  in  the  other  half  of  its  orhit,  so  that  here  again,  on  the 
average  of  a  multitade  of  revolutions  during  which  P  has  been  presented 
to  M  in  every  ntuation  for  every  distance  of  M  /ram  S,  the  restoration 
will  he  effected. 
^  (663.)  If  neither  P's  nor  M's  orhit  be  circular,  and  if  moreover  the 

directions  of  their  axes  be  different,  this  reasoning,  drawn  fro\n  the  sym- 
metry of  their  relations  to  each  other,  does  not  apply,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  matter.  Among  the  funda- 
mental relations  of  dynamics,  relations  which  presuppose  no  particular 
law  of  force  like  that  of  gravitation,  but  which  express  in  general  terms 
the  results  of  the  action  of  force  on  matter  during  tijne,  to  produce  or 
change  velocity,  is  one  usually  cited  as  the  ''  Principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  vis  viva"  which  applies  directly  to  the  case  before  us.  This 
principle  (or  rather  this  theorem)  declares  that  if  a  body  subjected  at 
every  instant  of  its  motion  to  the  action  of  forces  directed  to  fixed  centres 
(no  matter  how  numerous),  and  having  their  intensity  dependent  only  on 
the  distances  from  their  respective  centres  of  action,  travel  from  one  point 
of  space  to  another,  the  velocity  which  it  has  on  its  arrival  at  the  latter 
point  will  differ  from  that  which  it  had  on  setting  out  from  the  former,  by 
a  quantity  depending  only  on  the  different  relative  situations  of  these  two 
points  in  space,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  form  of  the  curve  iii 
which  it  may  have  moved  in  passing  from  one  point  to  the  other,  whether 
that  curve  have  been  described  freely  under  the  simple  influence  of  the 
central  forces,  or  the  body  have  been  compelled  to  glide  upon  it,  as  a  bead 
upon  a  smooth  wire.  Among  the  forces  thus  acting  may  be -included  any 
constant  forces,  acting  in  parallel  directions,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
directed  to  fixed  centres  infinitely  distant.  It  follows  from  this  theorem, 
that,  if  the  body  return  to  the  point  P,  from  which  it  set  out,  its  velocity 
of  arrival  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  its  departure ;  a  conclusion  which 
(for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view)  sets  us  free  from  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  any  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the  disturbing  force,  the  change 
which  its  action  may  have  induced  in  the  form  of  the  orbit  of  P,  or  the 
successive  steps  by  which  velocity  generated  at  one  point  of  its  intermo 
diate  path  is  destroyed  at  another,  by  the  reversed  action  of  the  tangen* 
tial  force.  Now  to  apply  this  theorem  to  the  case  in  question,  let  M  be 
supposed  to  retain  a  fixed  position  during  one  whole  revolution  of  P. 
P  then  is  acted  on,  during  that  revolution,  by  three  forces :  1st.  by  the 
central  attraction  of  S  directed  always  to  S ;  2nd.  by  that  to  M,  always 
directed  to  M ;  8rd.  by  a  force  equal  to  M's  attraction  on  S ;  but  in  the 
dixection  M  S^  which  therefore  is  a  constant  force,  acting  always  in  parallel 
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directioDS.  On  completing  its  revolution,  then,  P's  velocity,  and  therefore 
the  major  axis  of  its  orbit,  will  be  foand  unaltered,  at  least  neglecting 
that  excessively  minute  difference  which  will  result  from  the  non -arrival 
after  a  revolution  at  the  exact  point  of  its  departure  by  reason  of  the  per- 
turbations in  the  orbit  produced  in  the  interim  by  the  disturbing  foroe, 
which  for  the  present  we  may  neglect. 

(664.)  Now  suppose  M  to  revolve,  and  it  will  appear,  by  a  reasoning 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  art.  662,  that  whatever  uncompensated  varia- 
tion of  the  velocity  arises  in  successive  revolutions  of  P  during  M*s  recces 
from  S  will  be  destroyed  by  contrary  uncompensated  variations  arising 
during  its  approach.  Or,  more  simply  and  generally  thus :  whatever  M's 
situation  may  be,  for  every  place  which  P  can  have,  there  must  exist  some 
other  place  of  P  (as  P'),  in  which  the  action  of  M  shall  be  precisely 
reversed.  Now  if  the  periods  he  incomniensurahU,  in  an  inde6nite 
number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  for  every  possible  combination  of 
situations  (M ,  P)  there  will  occur,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  combination 
(M,  P')  which  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  other,  when  carried  to  the 
general  account ;  so  that  ultimately,  and  when  very  long  periods  of  time 
are  embraced,  a  complete  compensation  will  be  found  to  be  worked  out. 

(665.)  This  supposes,  however,  that  in  such  long  periods  the  orbit  of 
M  is  not  so  altered  as  to  render  the  occurrence  of  the  compensating  situ- 
ation (M,  P')  impossible.  This  would  be  the  case  if  M's  orbit  were  to 
dilate  or  contract  indefinitely  by  a  variation  in  tto  axis.  But  the  same 
reasoning  which  applies  to  P,  applies  also  to  M .  P  retaining  a  fixed 
situation,  M's  velocity,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  would  be  ex- 
actly  restored-  at  the  end  of  a  revolution  of  M ;  so  that  for  every  position 
P  M  there  exists  a  compensating  position  P  M'.  Thus  M's  orbit  is  main- 
tained of  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  compensating  situation  (M,  P)  is  secured. 

(666.)  To  demonstrate  as  a  rigorous  mathematical  truth  the  complete 
and  absolute  ultimate  compensation  of  the  variations  in  question,  it  would 
be  requisite  to  show  that  the  minute  outstanding  changes  due  to  the  non- 
arrivals  of  P  and  M  at  the  same  exact  points  at  the  end  of  each  revolu- 
tion, cannot  accumulate  in  the  course  of  infinite  ages  in  one  direction. 
Now  it  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  effect 
of  perturbation  on  the  excentricities  and  apsides  of  the  orbits  is  to  cause 
the  former  to  undergo  only  periodical  variations,  and  the  latter  to  revolve 
and  take  up  in  succession  every  possible  situation.  Hence  in  the  course 
of  infinite  ages,  the  points  of  arrival  of  P  and  M  at  fixed  lines  of  direc- 
tion, S  P,  S  M,  in  successive  revolutions,  though  at  one  time  they  will 
approach  S,  at  another  will  recede  from  it,  fluctuating  to  and  fro  about 
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mean  points  from  which  'they  never  greatly  depart.  And  if  the  arrival 
of  either  of  them  at  P,  at  a  point  nearer  S,  at  the  end  of  a  complete 
revolution,  cause  an  excess  of  velocity,  its  arrival  at  a  more  distant  point 
will  cause  a  deficiency^  and  tbus^  as  the  fluctuations  of  distance  to  and  fro 
ultimately  balance  each  other^  so  will  also  the  excesses  and  defects  of 
velocity,  though  in  periods  of  enormous  length,  being  no  less  than  that 
of  a  complete  revolution  of  P's  apsides  for  the  one  cause  of  inequality, 
and  of  a  complete  restoration  of  its  excentricity  for  the  other. 

(667.)  The  dynamical  proposition  on  which  this  reasoning  is  based  is 
general,  and  applies  equally  well  to  cases  wherein  the  forces  act  in  one 
plane,  or  are  directed  to  centres  anywhere  situated  in  space.  Hence,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  inclination  of  P's  orbit  to  that  of  M,  the 
same  reasoning  will  apply.  Only  that  in  this  case,  upon  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  P,  the  variation  of  inclination  and  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of 
Ps  orbit  will  prevent  its  returning  to  a  point  in  the  exact  plane  of  its 
original  orbit,  as  that  of  the  excentricity  and  perihelion  prevent  its  arrival 
at  the  same  exact  distance  from  S.  But  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
inclination  fluctuates  round  a  mean  state  from  which  it  never  departs 
much,  and  since  the  node  revolves  and  makes  a  complete  circuit,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  a  complete  period  of  the  latter  the  points  of  arrival  of  P 
at  the  dame  longitude  will  deviate  as  often  and  by  the  same  quantities 
above  as  below  its  original  point  of  departure  from  exact  coincidence; 
and,  therefore,  that  on  the  average  of  an  infinite  number  of  revolutions, 
the  eflect  of  this  cause  of  non-compensation  will  also  be  destroyed. 

(668.)  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  dynamical  proposition  in  question 
being  general,  and  applying  equally  to  any  number  of  fixed  centres,  as 
well  as  to  any  distribution  of  them  in  space,  the  conclusion  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  whatever  be  the  number  of  disturbing  bodies,  only  that 
the  periods  of  compensation  would  become  more  intricately  involved. 
We  are,  therefore,  conducted  to  this  most  remarkable  and  important  con- 
clusion, viz.  that  the  major  axes  of  the  planetary  (and  lunar)  orbits,  and, 
consequently,  also  their  mean  motions  and  periodic  times,  are  subject  to 
none  but  periodical  changes ;  that  the  length  of  the  year,  for  example,  in 
the  lapse  of  infinite  ages,  has  no  preponderating  tendency  either  to  increase 
or  diminution, — that  the  planets  will  neither  recede  idefinitely  from  the 
sun,  nor  fall  into  it,  but  continue,  so  far  as  their  mutual  perturbations  at 
least  are  concerned,  to  revolve  for  ever  in  orbits  of  very  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  as  at  present 

(669.)  This  theorem  (the  Magna  Charta  of  our  system),  the  discovery 
of  which  is  due  to  Lagrange,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  important,  as 
a  single  result,  of  any  which  have  hitherto  rewarded  the  researches  of 
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mathematioiaDs  in  this  application  of  their  Bcience ;  and  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  remark,  and  follows  evidently  from  the  view  here  taken  of  it, 
that  it  would  not  be  true  but  for  the  influence  of  the  perturbing  forces  on 
other  elements  of  the  orbit;  viz.  the  perihelion  and  excentricity,  and  the 
inclination  and  nodes ;  since  we  have  seen  that  the  revolution  of  the  ap- 
sides and  nodes,  and  the  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  the  ex- 
centricities  and  inclinations,  are  both  essential  towards  operating  that  final 
aud  complete  compensation  which  gives  it  a  character  of  mathematical 
exactness.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  a  perturbation  of  one  kind 
operating  on  a  perturbation  of  another  to  annihilate  an  effect  which  would 
otherwise  accumulate  to  the  destruction  of  the  system.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  midd,  that  it  is  the  smallness  of  the  exoentricities  of  the  more 
influential  planets,  which  gives  this  theorem  its  practical  importance,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  a  mere  barren  speculative  result  Within  the  limits 
of  ultimate  restoration,  it  is  this  alone  which  keeps  the  periodical  fluctoa- 
tions  of  the  axis  to  and  fro  about  a  mean  value  within  moderate  and 
reasonable  limits.  Although  the  earth  might  not  fall  into  the  sun,  or  re- 
cede from  it  beyond  the  present  limits  of  our  system,  any  considerable 
increase  or  diuiinution  of  its  mean  distance,  to  the  extent,  for  instance,  of 
a  tenth  of  its  actual  amount,  would  not  fail  to  subvert  the  conditions  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  present  race  of  animated  beings  depends. 
Constituted  as  our  system  is,  however,  changes  to  anything  like  this  ex- 
tent are  utterly  precluded.  The  greatest  departure  from  the  mean  value 
of  the  axis  of  any  planetary  orbit  yet  recognized  by  theory  or  observation 
(that  of  the  orbit  of  Saturn  disturbed  by  Jupiter),  does  not  amount  to  a 
thousandth  part  of  its  length.'  The  effects  of  these  fluctuations,  how- 
ever, are  very  sensible,  and  manifest  themselves  in  alternate  accelerations 
and  retardations  in  the  angular  motions  of  the  disturbed  about  the  central 
body,  which  cause  it  alternately  to  outrun  and  to  lag  behind  its  eUiptte 
place  in  its  orbit,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  equations  in  its  motion, 
some  of  the  chief  instances  of  which  will  be  hereafter  specified  when  we 
come  to  trace  more  particularly  in  detail  the  effects  of  the  tangential  force 
in  various  configurations  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  bodies,  and  to 
explain  the  consequences  of  a  near  approach  to  oommensurability  in  their 
periodic  times.  An  exact  oommensurability  in  this  respect,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  would  bring  both  planets  round  to  the  same  configuration  in  two 
or  three  revolutions  of  one  of  them,  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  destroy 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  our  demonstration.     But  even  supposing 

*  Greater  deviations  will  probably  be  foand  to  exist  in  the  orbits  of  the  small  extra- 
tropical  planetc.  But  these  are  too  iosignificaat  members  of  our  system  to  need  special 
notice  ia  a  work  of  this  nature. 
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Bach  aa  ezaot  adjustment  to  subsist  at  aay  epoch,  it  could  not  remain  per- 
manent, since  by  a  remarkable  property  of  perturbations  of  this  clafts, 
which  geometers  have  demonstrated,  but  the  reasons  of  which  we  cannot 
stop  to  explain,  any  change  produced  on  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  planet's 
orbit  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  contrary  direction  in 
that  of  the  disturbing,  so  that  the  periods  would  recede  from  commensu- 
rability  by  the  mere  effect  of  their  mutual  action.  Cases  are  not  wanting 
in  the  planetary  system  of  a  certain  approach  to  commensurability,  and  in 
one  very  remarkable  case  (that  of  Uranus  and  Neptune)  of  a  considerably 
near  one,  not  near  enough,  however,  in  the  smallest  degree  to  affect  the 
validity  of  the  argument,  but  only  to  give  rise  to  inequalities  of  vety  long 
periods,  of  which  more  presently.* 

(670.)  The  variation  of  the  length  of  the  axis  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  tangential  disturbing  force.  It  is  other- 
wise with  that  of  its  excentricity  and  of  the  position  of  its  axis,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  longitude  of  its  perihelion.  Both  the  normal  and 
tangential  components  of  the  disturbing  force  affect  these  elements.  Wo 
shall,  however^  consider  separately  the  influence  of  each,  and,  commencing, 

Fig.  87. 


as  tbe  simplest  case,  with  that  of  the  tangential  force; — let  P  be  the 
place  of  the  disturbed  planet  in  its  elliptic  orbit  A  P  B,  whose  axis  at  the 
moment  is  A  S  B  and  focus  S.  Suppose  Y  P  Z  to  be  a  tangent  to  this 
orbit  at  P.  Then,  if  we  suppose  A  B  =  2  a,  the  other  focus  of  the 
ellipse,  H,  will  be  found  by  making  the  angle  ZPH  =  yPSorYPII 
=  180^  —  yPZ,  orSPH  =  180°  --2  Y  P  S,  and  taking  P  H  =  2a 
^-  S  P.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  in  which  lines 
drawn  from  any  point  to  the  two  foci  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent, 

*  41  revolutions  of  Neptune  are  nearly  equal  to  81  of  Uranus,  giving  rise  to  an  ina* 
quality,  having  6805  years  for  its  period. 
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and  have  their  sum  equal  to  the  major  axis.  Suppose^  nov,  the  tangen- 
tial force  to  act  on  P  and  to  increase  its  velocity.  It  will  therefore  increase 
the  axis,  so  that  the  new  value  assumed  hy  a  (viz.  a')  will  he  greater  than 
a.  But  the  tangential  force  does  not  alter  the  angle  of  tangcncy,  so  that 
to  find  the  new  position  (H')  of  the  upper  focus,  we  must  measure  off 
along  the  tame  line  P  H,  a  distance  P  H'  (=  2  a,  —  S  P)  greater  than 
PH.  Dp  this  then,  and  join  S  H'  and  produce  it.  Then  will  A'  B'  be 
the  new  position  of  the  axis,  and  ^  S  U'  the  new  excentricity.  Hence  we 
conclude,  1st,  that  the  new  position  of  the  perihelion  A'  will  deviate  from 
the  old  one  A  towards  the  same  side  of  the  axis  A  B  on  which  P  is  when 
the  tangential  force  acts  to  increase  the  velocity,  whether  P  be  moving 
from  perihelion  to  aphelion,  or  the  contrary.  2dly,  That  on  the  same  sup- 
position as  to  the  action  of  the  tangential  force,  the  excentricity  increases 
when  P  is  between  the  perihelion  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  axis  F  H  Q 
drawn  through  the  upper  focus,  and  diminishes  when  hetween  the  aphelion 
and  the  same  perpendicular.  3dly,  That  for  a  given  change  of  velocity, 
i.  e.  for  a  given  value  of  the  tangential  force,  the  momentary  variation  in 
the  place  of  the  perihelion  is  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  F  or  G,  from 
which  situation  of  P  to  the  perihelion  or  aphelion,  it  decreases  to  nothing, 
the  perihelion  being  stationary  when  P  is  at  A  or  B.  4thly,  That  the 
variation' of  the  excentricity  due  to  this  cause  is  complementary  in  its  law 
of  increase  and  decrease  to  that  of  the  perihelion,  being  a  maximum  for  a 
given  tangential  force  when  P  is  at  A  or  B,  and  vanishing  when  at  G  or 
F.  And  lastly,  that  where  the  tangential  force  acts  to  diminish  the  velo- 
city, all  these  results  are  reversed.  If  the  orbit  be  very  nearly  circular* 
the  points  F,  G,  will  be  so  situated  that,  although  not  at  opposite  extremi 
ties  of  a  diameter^  the  times  of  describing  A  F,  F  B,  B  G,  and  G  A  will 
be  all  equal,  and  each  of  course  one  quarter  of  the  whole  periodic  time 
of  P. 

(671.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  normal  component  of  the 
disturbing  force  upon  the  same  elements.  The  direct  eflFect  of  this  force 
is  to  increase  or  diminish  the  curvature  of  the  orbit  at  the  point  P  of  its 
action,  without  producing  any  change  on  the  velocity,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  axis  remains  unaltered  by  its  action.  Now,  an  increase  of  curva- 
ture at  P  is  synonymous  with  a  decrease  in  the  angle  of  tangency  SPY" 
when  P  is  approaching  towards  S,  and  with  an  increase  in  that  angle 
when  receding  from  S.  Suppose  the  former  case,  and  while  P  approaches 
S  (or  is  moving  from  aphelion  to  perihelion),  let  the  normal  force  act 
'inwards  or  towards  the  concavity  of  the  ellipse.  Then  will  the  tangent 
P  Y  by  the  action  of  that  force  have  taken  up  the  position  P  Y'.    To  find 

*  So  nearly  that  the  cube  of  the  excentricity  may  be  neglected» 
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the  corresponding  position  H'  taken  up  by  the  focus  of  the  orbit  so  <!!•»• 
turbed,  we  must  make  the  angle  SPH'=180O— 2  SPY',  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same,  draw  P  H'  on  the  side  of  P  H  opposite  to  S,  making 
the  angle  H  P  H'=twice  the  angle  of  deflection  Y  P  Y'  and  in  P  H'  take 
P  H'  =  P  H.  Joining,  then,  S  H'  and  producing  it,  A'  S  H'  M'  will  be 
the  new  position  of  the  axis.  A'  the  new  perihelion,  and  3  S  H'  the  new 
cxcentricitj.  Hence  we  conclude,  Ist,  that  the  normal  force  acting 
inwards,  and  P  moving  towardx  the  perihelion,  the  new  direction  S  A' 
of.  the  perihelion  is  in  advance  (with  reference  to  the  direction  of  P's 
revolution)  of  the  old  —  or  the  apsides  advance  —  when  P  is  anywhere 
situated  between  F  and  A  (since  when  at  F  the  point  H'  falls  upon  H  M 
between  H  and  M.)  When  P  is  at  F  the  apsides  are  stationary,  but 
when  P  is  anywhere  between  M  and  F  the  apsides  retrograde,  H'  in  this 
case  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis.  2dly,  That  the  same  direo* 
tions  of  the  normal  force  and  of  P's  motion  being  supposed,  the  excentri- 
city  increases  while  P  moves  through  the  whole  seraiellipse  from  aphelion 
to  perihelion — the  rate  of  its  increase  being  a  maximum  when  P  is  at  F, 
and  nothing  at  the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  Sdly,  That  these  effects  are 
reversed  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  orbit,  A  Q-  M,  in  which  P  passes  from 
perihelion  to  aphelion  or  recedes  from  S.  4thly,  That  they  are  also 
reversed  by  a  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  normal  force,  outwards,  in 
place  of  inwards.  5thly,  That  here  also  the  variations  of  the  excentricity 
and  perihelion  are  complementary  to  each  other ;  the  one  variation  being 
most  rapid  when  the  other  vanishes,  and  vice  versd.  6thly,  And  lastly, 
that  the  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  focus  H  produced  by  the  actions 
of  the  tangential  and  normal  components  of  the  disturbing  force  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  in  every  situation  of  P,  and  therefore  where 
the  tangential  force  is  most  efficacious  (in  proportion  to  its  intensity)  in 
varying  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  elements  in  question,  the 
normal  is  least  so.  and  vice  versd. 
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(672.)  To  determine  the  momentary  effect  of  the  wbole  disturbing 
force,  then,  we  have  only  to  resolve  it  into  its  tangential  and  normal 
components,  and  estimating  by  these  principles  separately  the  effects  of 
either  constituent  on  both  elements,  add  or  sabstract  the  results  according 
as  they  conspire  or  oppose  each  other.  Or  we  may  at  onoe  make  the 
angle  H  P.H"  equal  to  twice  the  angle  of  deflecdon  produced  by  the 
normal  force,  and  lay  off  P  H"=P  H  + twice  the  variation  of  a  produced 
in  the  same  moment  of  time  by  the  tangential  force,  and  H"  will  be  the 
new  focus.  The  momentary  velocity  generated  by  the  tangential  force  is 
calculable  from  a  knowledge  of  that  force  by  the  ordinary  principles  of 
dynamics;  and  from  this,  the  variation  of  the  axis  is  easily  derived.' 
The  momentary  velocity  generated  by  the  normal  force  in  its  own  direc- 
tion is  in  like  manner  caculable  from  a  knowledge  of  that  force,  and 
dividing  this  by  the  linear  velocity  of  P  at  that  instant,  we  deduce  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  tangent  about  P,  or  the  momentary  variation  of 
the  angle  of  tangency  SPY,  corresponding. 

(673.)  The  following  rSsumS  of  these  several  results  in  a  tabular  form 
includes  every  variety  of  case  according  as  P  is  approaching  to  or  receding 
from  S ;  as  it  is  situated  in  the  arc  F  A  G  of  its  orbit  ahoui  the  jaerthe- 
lion,  or  in  the  remoter  arc  G-  M  F  ahout  the  aphdian,  as  the  tangeirtial 
force  accelerates  or  retards  the  disturbed  body,  or  as  the  normal  acts  t»- 
wards  or  outwards  with  reference  to  the  concavity  of  the  orbit. 
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IHxeotion  of  Fi  mo- 
tion. 

Situation  of  P  In 
orUt. 

Action  of  TangenUal 
Force. 

Effect  on  EkBienfie. 

Approaching  S. 

Ditto. 
BecediDg  from  S. 

Ditto. 
Indifferent 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Anywhere. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Aboat  Aphelion. 

Ditto. 
Abont  Perihelion. 

Ditto. 

Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 
Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 
Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 
Accelerating  P. 
Retarding  P. 

Apiides   recede. 

adranoe. 

advance. 

recede. 
Ezeentr.  decreases. 

Increases. 

increases. 

deereases. 

»  —  — 1^,  and  —7  —  — 

a        r  a'       r 


V)  or  when  infi- 


nitesimal variations  only  are  considered  «»2y  (•'—»)  or  a'— a«2B*»  (»' — r) 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  vsriation  of  the  axis  arising  from  a  given  variation  of 
.  velocity  is  independent  of  r,  or  is  the  same  at  whatever  distance  from  S  the  chango 
takes  place,  and  that  cateris  paribu9  it  is  greater  for  a  given  change  of  velocity  (or  for 
a  given  tangential  force)  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  velocity  iUelf. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  NORMAL  DISTURBINQ  FORCE. 


^ —  ■ 

Direction  of  Fs  mo- 
tion. 

Bitaation  of  P  in 
orbit. 

Action  of  Normal 
Force. 

Effect  on  Elements. 

Indifferent 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Approaching  S. 

Ditto. 
Receding  from  S. 

Ditto. 

About  Aphelion. 

Ditto. 
About  Perihelion. 

Ditto. 
Anywhere. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards, 

Oatwards. 

Apsides    recede. 

advance. 

advance. 

recede. 
Exoentr.  increases. 

decreases, 
increases. 

(674.)  From  the  momentary  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  disturbed 
orbit  corresponding  to  successive  situations  of  P  and  M^  to  conclude  the 
total  amount  of  change  produced  in  any  given  time  is  the  business  of  the 
integral  calculus,  and  lies  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
Without  its  aid,  however,  and  by  general  consideration  of  the  periodical 
Vecurrence  of  configurations  of  the  same  character,  we  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  many  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  to  which  geometers 
have  been  conducted,  examples  of  which  have  already  been  given  in  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  permanence  of  the  axes,  the  periodicity  of  the 
inclinations,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits  have 
been  demonstrated.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  apply  similar  considerations 
to  the  motion  of  the  apsides,  and  the  variations  of  the  excentricities.  To 
this  end  we  must  first  trace  the  changes  induced  on  the  disturbing  forces 
themselves  with  the  varying  positions  of  the  bodies,  and  here  as  in  treat- 
ing of  the  inclinations  we  shall  suppose,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly 
indicated,  both  orbits  to  be  very  nearly  circular,  without  which  limitation 
the  complication  of  the  subject  would  become  too  embarrassing  for  the 
reader  to  follow,  and  defeat  the  end  of  explanation. 

(675.)  On  this  supposition  the  directions  of  S  P  and  S  Y,  the  perpen- 
dicular on  the  tangent  at  P,  may  be  regarded  as  coincident,  and  the 
normal  and  radial  disturbing  forces  become  nearly  identical  in  quantity, 
also  tJbe  tangential  and  transversal,  by  the  near  coincidence  of  the  points 
T  and  L  (fig.  art.  687).  So  far  then  as  the  xntefnsity  of  the  forces  is  con- 
cerned, it  will  make  very  little  difference  in  which  way  the  forces  are  re- 
solved, nor  will  it  at  all  materially  affect  our  conclusions  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces,  if  in  estimating  their  quatUitative 
▼alues,  we  take  advantage  of  the  simplification  introduced  into  their  nu- 
merical expression  by  the  neglect  of  the  ingle  P  S  T,  i,  e.  by  the  substi- 
tution  for  them  of  the  radial  and  transversal  components.  The  character 
24 
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Fig.  89. 


of  these  effects  depends  (art.  670^  671,)  on  the  direcHan  in  which  tlia 
forces  act,  which  we  shall  suppose  normal  and  tangential  as  before,  and  it 
is  only  on  the  estimation  of  their  quantitative  effects  that  the  error  in- 
duced by  the  neglect  of  this  angle  can  fdl.  In  the  lunar  orbit  this  angle 
never  exceeds  8°  10',  and  its  influence  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
the  acting  forces  may  therefore  be  safely  neglected  in  a  first  approxima- 
tion. Now  M  N  being  found  by  the  proportion  M  P"  :  M  S' : :  M  S  : 
M  N,  N  P  (=  M  N  —  M  P)  is  also  known,  and  therefore  N  L  =  N  P. 
sin  NPS=:NP.  sin  (ASP+SMP)  and  LS  =  PL— PS  =  NP. 
cosNPS  — PS  =  NP.  cos  (ASP+SMP)  — SP  become  known, 
which  express  respectively  the  tangential  and  normal  forces  on  the  same 
scale  that  S  M  represents  M's  attraction  on  S.*  Suppose  P  to  revolve  in 
the  direction  E  A  D  B.  Then,  by  drawing  the  figure  in  various  situations 
of  P  throughout  the  whole  circle,  the  reader  will  easily  satisfy  himself  — 
Ist.  That  the  tangential  force  accelerates  P,  as  it  moves  from  E  towards 
A,  and  from  D  towards  6,  but  retards  it  as  it  passes  from  A  to  D^  and 
from  6  to  E.  2d.  That  the  tangential  force  vanishes  at  the  four  points 
A,  D,  E,  6,  and  attains  a  maximum  at  some  intermediate  points. 
8dly.  That  the  normal  force  is  directed  outwards  at  the  syzygies  A,  B, 
and  inwards  at  the  points  D,  E,  at  which  points  respectively  its  outward 
and  inward  intensities  attain  their  maxima.     Lastly,  that  this  force  va- 

«MS-R;SP-r;MP-/;  ASP-0;  AMF-M;  MN-~-;   NP  — 

'^'^•^'-(R-/)(l-H~+~);  whence  we  have  NL-(R-/).  8in(0  +  M). 

(l  +  J  +  j!);  LS-(R-/).co8(«  +  M).^l-H~  +  5!)-r.    When  R  and/, 

owing  to  the  great  distance  of  M,  are  nearly  equal,  we  have  R  — /—  P  V,  -y  —  1 
nearly,  and  the  angle  M  may  be  neglected ;  so  that  we  have  N  P  ->  3  P  V. 
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nishes  at  points  intermediate  between  A  D^  D  B,  B  E,  and  E  A^  which 
pointS;  when  M  is  considerably  remote,  are  situated  nearer  to  the  quadra- 
ture than  the  syzjgies. 

(676.)  In  the  lunar  theory,  to  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  apply 
these  principles,  both  the  geometrical  representation  and  the  algebraic 
expression  of  the  disturbing  forces  admit  of  great  simplification.  Owing 
to  the  great  distance  of  the  sun  M,  at  whose  centre  the  radius  of  the 
moon's  orbit  never  subtends  an  angle  of  more  than  about  8',  N  P  may  be 
regarded  as  parallel  to  A  B.  And  D  S  E  becomes  a  straight  line,  coinci- 
dent with  the  line  of  quadratures,  so  that  Y  P  becomes  the  cosine  of 
A  S  P  to  radius  S  P,  and  N  L  ==  N  P .  sin  A  S  P;  L  P  =  N  P.  cos 
ASP.  Moreover,  in  this  case  (see  the  note  on  the  last  article)  N  P  = 
3PV=3SP.co8ASP;  and  consequently  NL=3SP.co8ASP. 
sin  ASP=|SP.sin  2ASP,  and  LS  =  SP(3.co8  ASP--1) 
=  }  S  P  (1  +  3 .  cos  2  A  S  P)  which  vanishes  when  cos  AS  P=  i,  or  at 
64°  14'  from  the  syzygy.  Suppose  through  every  point  of  Fs  orbit 
there  be  drawn  S  Q  =  3  S  P .  cos  A  S  P',  then  will  Q  trace  out  a  certain 
looped  oval,  as  in  the  figure,  cutting  the  orbit  in  four  points  64°  14'  from 
A  and  B  respectively,  and  P  Q  will  always  represent  in  quantity  and  di- 
rection the  normal  force  acting  at  P. 

Fig.  90, 


(677.)  It  is  .important  to  remark  here,  because  upon  this  the  whole 
lunar  theory  and  especially  that  of  the  motion  of  the  apsides  hinges,  that 
all  the  acting  disturbing  forces,  at  equal  angles  of  elongation  A  S  P  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun,  are  cmterU  paribus  proportional  to  S  P,  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  are  therefore  greater  when  the  moon  is  near 
its  apogee  than  when  near  its  perigee;  the  extreme  proportion  being  that 
of  about  28  :  25.  This  premised,  let  us  first  consider  the  effect  of  the 
normal  force  in  displacing  the  lunar  apsides.  This  we  shall  best  be  ena- 
bled to  do  by  examining  separately  those  cases  in  which  the  effects  ar« 
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most  strongly  contrasted ;  viz.  when  the  major  axis  of  the  moon's  orbit  is 
directed  towards  the  san^  and  when  at  right  angles  to  that  direction, 
jfirst,  then^  let  the  line  of  apsides  be  directed  to  the  san  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure^  where  A  is  the  perigee,  and  take  the  arcs  A  a,  A  &,  B  <^  B  d 

* 

Fig.  91. 


+  + 


eaohas64®  14'.  Then  while  P  is  between  a  and  h  the  normal  force  act- 
ing outwards,  and  the  moon  being  near  its  perigee,  by  art.  671,  the 
apsides  will  recede,  but  when  between  e  and  d,  the  force  there  acting  out- 
wards, but  the  moon  being  near  its  apogee,  they  will  advance.  The  ra- 
pidity of  these  movements  will  be  respectively  at  its  maxima  at  A  and  B, 
not  only  becautie  the  disturbing  forces  are  then  most  intense,  but  also 
because  (see  art.  671)  they  act  most  advantageously  at  those  points  to 
displace  the  axis.  Proceeding  from  A  and  B  towards  the  neutral  points 
abcdf  the  rapidity  of  their  recess  and  advance  diminishes,  and  is  nothing 
(or  the  apsides  are  stationary)  when  P  is  at  either  of  these  points.  From 
&  to  D,  or  rather  to  a  point  some  little  beyond  D  (art.  671)  the  force  acta 
inwards,  and  the  moon  is  still  near  perigee,  so  that  in  this  arc  of  the  orbit 
the  apsides  advance.  But  the  rate  of  advance  is  feeble,  because  in  the 
early  part  of  that  arc  the  normal  force  is  small,  and  as  P  approaches  D 
and  the  force  gains  power,  it  acts  disadvantageously  to  move  the  axis,  its 
effect  vanishing  altogether  when  it  sftrives  beyond  D  at  the  extremity  of 
the  perpendicular  to  the  upper  focus  of  the  lunar  ellipse.  Thence  up  to 
c  this  feeble  advance  is  reversed  and  converted  into  a  rec^  the  force  still 
acting  inwards,  but  the  moon  now  being  near  its  apogee.  And  so  alae 
for  the  arcs  c?E,  E  a.     In  the  figure  these  changes  are  indicated  by  +  -f- 

for  rapid  advance, for  rapid  recess,  -f  and  —  for  feeble  advance  and 

recess,  and  0  for  the  stationary  points.  Now  if  the  forces  were  equal  on 
the  sides  of  +  and  —  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  an  exact  counter* 
balance  of  advance  and  recess  on  the  average  of  a  whole  revolution.  Bat 
this  is  not  the  case.     The  force  in  apogee  is  greater  than  that  in  perigee 
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in  the  proportion  of  28  :  25^  while  in  the  quadratures  about  D  and  B 
they  are  equal.  Therefore,  while  the  feeble  movements  +  and  —  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  points  destroy  each  other  almost  exactly,  there 
will  necessarily  remain  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  advance,  in 
this  situation  of  the  line  of  apsides. 

(678.)  Next,  suppose  the  apogee  to  lie  at  A,  and  the  perigee  at  6.  In 
this  case  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  the  direction  of  the  motions  of  the 
apsides  is  conoemed,  all  the  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  will 
be  reversed  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  perigee  for  apogee^  and  vice 
versd ;  and  all  the  signs  in  the  figure  referred  to  will  be  changed.  But 
now  the  most  powerful  forces  act  on  the  side  of  A,  that  is  to  say,  still  on 
the  side  of  advance,  this  condition  also  being  reversed.  In  either  situa- 
tion of  the  orbit,  then,  the  apsides  advance. 

(679.)  (Case  3.)  Suppose,  now,  the  major  axis  to  have  the  situation 
D  E,  and  the  perigee  to  be  on  the  side  of  D.  Here,  in  the  arc  6  c  of  Ps 
motion  the  normal  force  acts  inwards,  and  the  moon  is  near  perigee,  con- 
sequently the  apsides  advance,  but  with  a  moderate  rapidity,  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  inward  normal  force  being  only  half  that  of  the  outward. 
In  the  arcs  A  h  and  c  B  the  moon  is  still  near  perigee,  and  the  force  acta 
outwards,  but  though  powerfully  towards  A  and  B,  yet  at  a  constantly 
increasing  disadvantage  (art.  671.)  Therefore  in  these  arcs  the  apsides 
recede,  but  moderately.  In  a  A  and  B  d  (being  towards  apogee)  they 
again  advance,  still  with  a  moderate  velocity.  Lastly,  throughout  the  are 
da,  being  about  apogee  with  an  inward  force,  they  recede.  Here  ag 
before,  if  the  perigee  and  apogee  forces  were  equal,  the  advance  and  recess 
would  counterbalance ;  but  as  in  fact  the  apogee  forces  preponderate,  there 
will  be  a  balance  on  the  entire  revolution  in  favour  of  recess.  The  same 
reasoning  of  course  holds  good  if  the  perigee  be  towards  E.  But  now, 
between  these  cases  and  those  in  the  foregoing  articles,  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, viz.  that  in  this  the  dominant  effect  results  from  the  inward  actioti 
of  the  normal  force  in  quadratures,  while  in  the  others  it  results  from  its 
outward,  and  doubly  powerful  action  in  syzygies.  The  recess  of  the  ap- 
sides in  their  quadratures  arising  from  the  action  of  the  normal  force  will 
therefore  be  less  than  their  advance  in  their  syzygies ;  and  not  only  on 
this  account,  but  also  because  of  the  much  less  extent  of  the  arcs  h  c  and 
da  on  which  the  balance  is  mainly  struck  in  this  case,  than  of  a 6  and 
c  d,  the  corresponding  most  influential  arcs  in  the  other. 

(680.)  In  intermediate  situations  of  the  line  of  apsides,  the  effect  will 
be  intermediate,  and  there  will  of  course  be  a  situation  of  them  in  which 
on  an  average  of  a  whole  revolution,  they  are  stationary.  This  situation 
it  is  easy  to  see  will  be  nearer  to  the  line  of  quadratures  than  of  syzygieSi 
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and  the  preponderance  of  advance  will  be  maintained  over  a  mnch  moro 
considerable  arc  than  that  of  receaS;  among  the  possible  situations  which 
they  can  hold.  On  every  account,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  normal 
force  causes  the  lunar  apsides  to  progress  in  a  complete  revoltUion  of  M 
or  in  a  synodical  year,  during  which  the  motion  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth  (as  we  consider  the  earth  at  rest)  brings  the  line  of  syzygies  into  ail 
situations  with  respect  to  that  of  apsides. 

(681.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  action  of  the  tangential  foroe.  And 
as  before  (Case  1.),  supposing  the  perigree  of  the  moon  at  A,  and  the 
direction  of  her  revolution  to  be  A  D  B  E,  the  tangential  force  reiardA 
her  motion  through  the  quadrant  A  D,  in  which  she  recedes  from  S,  there- 
fore by  art.  670  the  Apsides  recede.  Through  D  B  the  force  cuxeleratet^ 
while  the  moon  still  recedes,  therefore  they  advance.  Through  B  E  the 
force  retards,  and  the  moon  approaches,  therefore  they  continue  to  advance, 
and  finally  throughout  the  quadrant  £  A  the  force  accelerates,  and  the 
moon  approaches,  therefore  they  recede.  In  virtue  therefore  of  this  force, 
the  apsides  recede,  during  the  description  of  the  arc  E  A  D,  and  advaDoe 
during  D  B  E,  but  the  force  being  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  normal 
force  more  powerful  at  apogee,  the  latter  will  preponderate,  and  the  apsides 
will  advance  on  an  average  of  a  whole  revolution. 

(682.)  (Case  2.)  The  perigee  being  towards  B,  we  have  to  substitute 
in  the  foregoing  reasoning  approach  to  S,  for  recess  from  it,  and  vice  versdy 
the  accelerations  and  retardations  remaining  as  before.  Therefore  the  re- 
sults, as  far  as  direction  is  concerned,  will  be  reversed  in  each  quadrant, 
the  apsides  advance  during  E  A  D  and  recede  during  D  B  E.  But  the 
situation  of  the  apogee  being  also  reversed,  the  predominance  remzdns  on 
the  side  of  E  A  D,  that  is,  of  advance. 

(683.)  (Case  3.)  Apsides  in  quadratures,  perigee  near  D. — Over  qua- 
drant A  D,  approach  and  retardation,  therefore  advance  of  apsides.  Over 
D  B  recess  and  acceleration,  therefore  again  advance;  over  B  E  recess 
and  retardation  with  recess  of  apsides,  and  lastly  over  E  A  approach  and 
acceleration,  producing  their  continued  recess.  Total  result:  advance 
.  during  the  half  revolution  A  D  B,  and  recess  during  B  E  A,  the  acting 
forces  being  more  powerful  in  the  latter,  whence  of  course  a  preponderant 
recess.     The  same  result  when  the  perigee  is  at  E. 

(684.)  So  far  the  analogy  of  reasoning  between  the  action  of  the  tan- 
gential and  normal  forces  is  perfect.  But  from  this  point  they  diveige. 
It  is  not  here  as  before.  The  recess  of  the  apsides  in  quadratures  docs 
not  now  arise  from  the  predominance  of  feeble  over  feebler  forces,  while 
that  in  syzygies  results  from  that  of  powerful  over  powerful  ones.  The 
maximum  accelerating  action  of  the  tangential  force  is  equal  to  its  maxi- 
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mnm  retarding,  while  the  inward  action  of  the  normal  at  its  maximnm  ifl 
only  half  the  maximum  of  its  outward.  Neither  is  there  that  differenoe 
in  the  extent  of  the  arcs  over  which  the  balance  is  struck  in  this^  as  in 
the  other  case,  the  action  of  the  tangential  force  being  inward  and  outward 
alternately  over  equal  arcs,  each  a  complete  quadrant  Whereas,  there- 
fore, in  tracing  the  action  of  the  normal  force,  we  found  reason  to  con- 
elude  it  much  more  effective  to  produce  progress  of  the  apsides  in  their 
Bjxjgy,  than  in  their  quadrature  situations,  we  can  draw  no  such  ponclu- 
sion  in  that  of  the  tangential  forces :  there  being,  as  regards  thai  force,  a 
complete  mfmmetry,  in  the  four  qttadrantSy  while  in  regard  of  the  normal 
force  the  symmetry  is  only  a  half-symmetry  having  relation  to  two  temi- 
cirdes, 

(685.)  Taking  the  average  of  many  revolutions  of  the  sun  about  the 
earth,  in  which  it  shall  present  itself  in  every  possible  variety  of  situations 
to  the  line  of  apsides,  we  see  that  the  effect  of  the  normal  force  is  to  pro- 
duce a  rapid  advance  in  the  syzygy  of  the  apsides^  and  a  less  rapid  recess 
in  their  quadrature,  and  on  the  whole,  therefore,  a  moderately  rapid  gene- 
ral advance,  while  that  of  the  tangential  is  to  produce  an  equally  rapid 
advance  in  syzygy,  and  recess  in  quadrature.  Directly,  therefore,  the 
tangential  force  would  appear  to  have  no  ultimate  influence  in  causing 
either  increase  or  diminution  in  the  mean  Tnotion  of  the  apsides  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  normal  force.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly, 
conspiring  in  that  respect  with,  and  greatly  increasing,  an  indirect 
action  of  the  normal  force  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
explain. 

(686.)  The  sun  moving  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,. in  the  same  direction 
as  P,  the  line  of  apsides  when  in  or  near  the  syzygy,  in  advancing  follows 
the  sun,  and  therefore  remains  materially  longer  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
syzygy  than  if  it  rested.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  apsides  are  in 
quadrature  they  recede,  and,  moving  therefore  contrary  to  the  sun's 
motion,  remain  a  shorter  time  in  that  neighbourhood,  than  if  they  rested. 
Thus  the  advance,  already  preponderant,  is  made  to  preponderate  more 
by  its  longer  continuance,  and  the  recess,  already  deficient,  is  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  shortening  of  it*  duration.'  Whatever  cause,  then, 
increases  directly  the  rapidity  of  both  advance  and  recess,  though  it  matf 
do  both  eqvxdly,  aids  in  this  indirect  process,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  tan- 
gential force  becomes  effective  through  the  medium  of  the  progress  already 
produced,  in  doing  and  aiding  the  normal  force  to  do  that  which  alone  it 
would  be  unable  to  effect.  Thus  we  have  perturbation  exaggerating 
perturbation,  and  thus  we  see  what  is  meant  by  geometers,  when  they 
•Newton,  Princ.  i.  66.  Cor.  8. 
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declare  that  a  coDsiderable  part  of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apsides  ia  dae 
to  the  square  of  the  disturbing  force,  or,  in  other  words,  arises  out  of  a 
second  approximation  in  which  the  influence  of  the  first  in  altering  the 
data  of  the  problem  is  taken  into  accouut. 

(687.)  The  curious  and  complicated  effect  of  perturbation,  described  in 
the  last  article,  has  given  more  trouble  to  geometers  than  any  other  part 
of  the  lunar  theory.  Newton  himself  had  succeeded  in  tracing  that  part 
of  the  -motion  of  the  apogee  which  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  radial 
force;  but  finding  the  amount  only  half  what  observation  assigns,  he 
appears  to  have  abandoned  the  subject  in  despair.  Nor,  when  resumed 
by  his  successors,  did  the  inquiry,  for  a  very  long  period,  assume  a  more 
promising  aspect.  On  the  contrary,  Newton's  result  appeared  to  be  even 
minutely  verified,  and  the  elaborate  investigations  which  were  lavished 
upon  the  subject  without  success,  began  to  excite  strong  doubts  whether 
this  feature  of  the  lunar  motions  could  be  explained  at  all  by  the  New- 
tonian law  of  gravitation.  The  doubt  was  removed,  however,  almost  in 
the  instant  of  its  origin,  by  the  same  geometer,  Clairaut,  who  first  gave  it 
currency,  and  who  gloriously  repaired  the  error  of  his  momentary  hesita- 
tion, by  demonstrating  the  exact  coincidence  between  theory  and  observa^ 
tion,  when  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  is  properly  taken  into  the 
account.  The  lunar  apogee  circulates,  in  3232'*'575343,  or  about  9} 
years. 

(688.)  Let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  influence  of  the  disturbing 
forces  so  resolved  on  the  exoentricity  of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  the  foregoing 
articles  having  sufficiently  familiarized  the  reader  with  our  mode  of  fol- 


lowing out  the  ohauges  in  different  situations  of  the  orbit,  we  shall  take 
at  onoe  a  more  general  situation,  and  suppose  the  line  of  apsides  in  any 
position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  such  as  Z  Y,  the  perigee  being  at  Z,  ft 
point  between  the  lower  syzygy  and  the  quadrature  next  following  it,  the 
direction  of  P's  motiot  as  all  along  supposed  being  A  D  B  E.     Then 
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(commencing  with  the  normal  force)  the  momentary  change  of  excentri- 
city  will  vanish  at  a,  h,  c,  d,  hy  the  vanishing  of  that  force,  and  at  Z  and 
Y  by  the  effect  of  situation  in  the  orbit  annulling  its  action  (art.  671). 
In  the  arcs  Z  h  and  Y  d  therefore  the  change  of  excentricity  will  be  small, 
the  acting  force  nowhere  attaining  either  a  great  magnitude  or  an  advan- 
tageous situation  within  their  limits.  And  the  force  within  these  two 
arcs  having  the  same  character  as  to  inward  and  outward,  but  being  oppo- 
sitely influential  by  reason  of  the  approach  of  P  to  S  in  one  of  them  and 
its  recess  in  the  other,  it  is  evident  that,  so  &r  as  these  arcs  are  concerned, 
a  very  near  compensation  of  effects  will  take  place,  and  though  the  ap5- 
geal  arc  Y  (f  will  be  somewhat  more  influential,  this  will  tell  for  little 
upon  the  average  of  a  revolution. 

(689.)  The  arcs  bDc  and  <2  E  a  are  each  much  less  than  a  quadrant 
in  extent,  and  the  force  acting  inwards  throughout  them  (which  at  it6 
maximum  in  D  and  E  is  only  half  the  outward  force  at  A,  6)  degrades 
very  rapidly  in  intensity  towards  either  syzygy  (see  art.  676).  Hence 
whether  Z  be  between  h  c  or  h  A,  the  effects  of  the  force  in  these  arcs 
will  not  produce  very  extensive  changes  on  the  excentricity,  and  the 
changes  which  it  does  produce  will  (for  the  reason  already  given)  be  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Although,  then,  the  arc  a  c?  be  farther  from  perigee 
than  h  c,  and  therefore  the  force  in  it  is  greater,  yet  the  predominance  of 
effect  here  will  not  be  very  marked,  and  will  moreover  be  partially  neu- 
tralized by  the  small  predominance  of  an  opposite  character  inYd  over 
Zb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arcs  a  Z,  c  Y  arc  both  larger  in  extent  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  the  seats  of  action  of  forces  doubly  powerful 
Their  influence,  therefore,  will  be  of  most  importance,  and  their  prepon- 
derance one  over  the  other  (being  opposite  in  their  tendencies),  will  decide 
the  question  whether,  on  an  average  of  the  revolution,  the  excentricity 
shall  increase  or  diminish.  It  is  clear  that  the  decision  must  be  in  fiivour 
of  c  Y,  the  apogeal  arc,  and,  since  in  this  the  force  is  outwards  and  the 
moon  receding  from  the  earth,  an  increase  of  the  excentricity  will  arise 
from  its  influence.  A  similar  reasoning  will,  evidently,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion  were  the  apogee  and  perigee  to  change  places,  for  the  directions 
of  Vb  motion  as  to  approach  and  recess  to  S  will  be  indeed  reversed,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  dominant  forces  will  have  changed  sides,  and  the 
arc  a  A  Z  will  now  give  the  character  to  the  result  But  when  Z  lies 
between  A  and  E,  as  the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  the  case  will 
be  altogether  different,  and  the  reverse  conclusion  will  obtain.  Hence  the 
changes  of  excentricity  emergent  on  the  average  of  single  revolutionti 
from  the  action  of  the  normal  force  will  be  as  represented  by  the  aigns 
-f  and  —  in  the  figure  above  annexed. 
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(690.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  the  taogential  force.    Thia 
retards  P  in  the  quadrants  A  D,  B  £,  and  accelerates  it  in  the  alternate 


on^s.  In  the  whole  quadrant  A  D,  therefore,  the  effect  is  of  one  charai> 
ter,  the  perigee  being  less  than  90°  from  every  point  in  it,  and  in  the 
whole  quadrant  B  £  it  is  of  the  opposite,  the  apogee  being  so  situated 
(art.  670).  Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  each  quadrant,  the  tangential 
force  is  at  its  maximum.  .  Now,  in  the  other  quadrants,  £  A  and  D  B, 
the  change  from  perigeal  to  apogeal  vicinity  takes  place,  and  the  tangen- 
tial force,  however  powerful,  has  its  effect  annulled  by  situation  (art.  670), 
and  this  happens  more  or  less  nearly  about  the  points  where  the  force  i^  a 
maximum.  These  quadrants,  then,  are  far  less  influential  on  the  total 
result,  so  that  the  character  of  that  result  will  be  decided  by  the  predo- 
minance of  one  or  other  of  the  former  quadrants,  and  will  lean  to  that 
which  has  the  apogee  in  it.  Now  in  the  quadrant  B  £  the  force  retards 
the  moon,  and  the  moon  is  in  apogee.  Therefore  the  exoentricity  in- 
creases. In  this  situation  therefore  of  the  apogee,  such  is  the  average 
result  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon.  Here  again  also,  if  the 
perigee  and  apogee  change  places,  so  will  also  the  character  of  all  the  par- 
tial influences,  arc  for  arc.  But  the  quadrant  A  D  will  now  preponderate 
instead  of  D  £,  so  that  under  this  double  reversal  of  conditions  the  result 
will  be  identical.  Lastly,  if  the  line  of  apsides  be  in  A  £,  B  D,  it  may 
be  shown  in  like  manner  that  the  excentricity  will  diminish  on  the  average 
of  a  revolution. 

(691.)  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  varying  the  excentricity,  precisely  as  in 
moving  the  line  of  apsides,  the  direct  effect  of  the  tangential  force  con-' 
spires  with  that  of  the  normal,  and  tends  to  increase  the  extent  of  the 
deviations  to  and  fro  on  either  side  of  a  mean  value  which  the  varying 
situation  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  gives  rise  to,  having 
for  their  period  of  restoration  a  synodical  revolution  of  the  sun  and  apse. 
8upp\>sing  the  sun  and  apsis  to  start  together,  the  sun  of  course  will 
outrun  the  apsis  (whose  period  is  nine  years,)  and  in  the  lapse  of  about 
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(1  +i\e)  P^  ^^  ^  year  will  have  gained  on  it  90^,  during  all  wbicb  inter* 
val  the  apse  will  have  been  in  the  quadrant  A  £  of  our  figure,  and  the 
ezcentricitj  continually  decreasing.  The  decrease  will  then  cease,  but 
the  ezcentricity  itself  will  be  a  minimum,  the  sun  being  now  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  apsides.  Thence  it  will  increase  to  a  maximum 
when  the  sun  has  gained  another  90^,  and  'again  attained  the  line  of 
apsides,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  actual  effect  on  the  numerical  value 
of  the  lunar  ezcentricity  is  very  considerable,  the  greatest  and  least  ezcen- 
tricities  being  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.' 

(692.)  The  motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  very  pretty  mechanical  experiment,  which  is  otherwise  instructive  in 
giving  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  orbitual  motion  is  carried  on  under 
the  action  of  central  forces  variable  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
revolving  body.  Let  a  leaden  weight  be  suspended  by  a  brass  or  iron 
wire  to  a  hook  in  the  under  side  of  a  firm  beam,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  free 
motion  on  all  sides  of  the  vertical,  and  so  that  when  in  a  state  of  rest  it 
shall  just  clear  the  floor  of  the  room,  or  a  table  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet 
beneath  the  hook.  The  point  of  support  should  be  well  secured  from 
wagging  to  and  fro  by  the  oscillation  of  the  weight,  which  should  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  as  tightly  stretched  as  it  will  bear,  with  the 
certainty  of  not  breaking.  Now,  let  a  very  small  motion  be  communi- 
cated to  the  weight,  not  by  merely  withdrawing  it  from  the  vertical  and 
letting  it  fall,  but  by  giving  it  a  slight  impulse  sideways.  It  will  be  seen 
to  describe  a  regular  ellipse  about  the  point  of  rest  as  its  centre.  If  the 
weight  be  heavy,  and  carry  attached  to  it  a  pencil,  whose  point  lies 
exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  string,  the  ellipse  may  be  transferred  to 
paper  lightly  stretched  and  gently  pressed  against  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  situation  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  very  nearly  the  same,  though  the  resistance  of  the 
air  and  the  stiffness  of  the  wire  will  gradually  diminish  its  dimensions  and 
excentricity.  But  if  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  weight  be  con- 
siderable, so  as  to  carry  it  out  to  a  great  angle  (15^  or  20^  from  the 
vertical,)  this  permanence  of  situation  of  the  ellipse  will  no  longer  subsist. 
Its  axis  will  be  seen  to  shift  its  position  at  every  revolution  of  the  weight, 
advancing  in  the  same  direction  with  the  weight's  motion,  by  an  uniform 
and  regular  progression,  which  at  length  will  entirely  reverse  its  situation, 
bringing  the  direction  of  the  longest  excursions  to  coincide  with  that  in 
which  the  shortest  were  previously  made ;  and  so  on,  round  the  whole 
circle ;  and,  in  a  word,  imitating  to  the  eye,  very  completely,  the  motion 
of  the  apsides  of  the  moon's  orbit. 

'  Airyi  Gravitation,  p.  106. 
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(693.)  Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  progressioa  of  th« 
apsides,  it  will  not  be  difficult  of  detection.  When  a  weight  is  Bnspended 
by  a  wire,  and  drawn  aside  from  the  vertical,  it  is  urged  to  the  lowest 
point  (or  rather  in  a  direction  at  every  instant  perpendicular  to  the  wire) 
by  a  force  which  varies  as  the  sine  of  the  deviation  of  the  wire  from  the 
perpendicular.  Now,  the  sines  of  very  small  arcs  are  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  arcs  themselves;  and  the  more  nearly,  as  the  arcs  are 
smaller.  If,  therefore,  the  deviations  from  the  vertical  be  so  small  that 
we  may  neglect  the  curvature  of  the  spherical  surface  in  which  the  weight 
moves,  and  regard  the  curve  described  as  coincident  with  its  projectioa  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  be  then  moving  under  the  same  circumstanoes 
as  if  it  were  a  revolving  body  attracted  to  a  centre  by  a  force  varying 
directly  as  the  distance ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  curve  described  would  be 
an  ellipse,  having  its  centre  of  attraction  not  in  the  focus,  but  in  the 
centre*,  and  the  apsides  of  this  ellipse  would  remain  fixed.  But  if  the 
excursions  of  the  weight  from  the  vertical  be  considerable,  the  foroe  urging 
it  towards  the  centre  will  deviato  in  its  law  from  the  simple  ratio  of  the 
distjtnces;  being  as  the  siney  while  the  distances  are  as  the  arc.  Now  the 
sine,  though  it  continues  to  increase  as  the  arc  increases,  yet  does  not  in- 
crease so  fast.  So  soon  as  the  arc  has  any  sensible  extent,  the  sine  begins 
to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  magnitude  which  an  exact  numerical  propor- 
tionality would  require ;  and  therefore  the  force  urging  the  weight  towards 

Fig.  94. 


its  centre  or  point  of  rest  at  great  distances  falls,  in  like  proportion,  some^ 
what  short  of  that  which  would  keep  the  body  in  its  precise  elliptic  orbit. 
It  will  no  longer,  therefore,  have,  at  those  greater  distances,  the  same 
command  over  the  weight,  in  proportion  to  its  speedy  which  would  enable 
it  to  deflect  it  from  its  rectilinear  tangential  course  into  an  ellipse.  The 
true  path  which  it  describes  will  be  less  curved  in  the  remoter  parts  tbaa 
18  consistent  with  the  elliptic  figure,  as  in  the  annexed  out;  and,  therefore^ 
it  will  not  so  soon  have  its  motion  brought  to  be  again  at  right  angles  to 

'  Newton,  Princip.  i.  47. 
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the  ndius.  It  will  require  a  longer  continued  action  of  the  central  force 
to  do  this ;  and  before  it  is  accomplished,  more  than  a  quadrant  of  its 
revolution  must  be  passed  over  in  angular  motion  round  the  centre.  But 
this  is  only  stating  at  length,  and  in  a  more  circuitous  manner,  that  fact 
which  is  more  briefly  and  summarily  expressed  by  saying  that  the  apside$ 
of  its  orbit  are  progressive.  Nothing  beyond  a  &miliar  illustration  is  of 
course  intended  in  what  is  above  said.  The  case  is  not  an  exact  paraUel 
with  that  of  the  lunar  orbit,  the  disturbing  force  being  simply  radial, 
whereas  in  the  lunar  orbit  a  transversal  force  is  also  concerned,  and  even 
were  it  otherwise,  only  a  confused  and  indistinct  view  of  aspidal  motion 
can  be  obtaine4  from  this  kind  of  consideration  of  the  curvature  of  the 
disturbed  path.  If  we  would  obtain  a  clear  one,  the  two  foci  of  the  in- 
stantaneous ellipse  must  be  found  from  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  a  force  directly  as  the  distance,  and  the 
radial  disturbing  force  being  decomposed  into  its  tangential  and  normal 
components,  the  momentary  influence  of  either  in  altering  their  positions 
and  consequently  the  directions  and  lengths  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse 
must  be  ascertained.  The  student  will  find  it  neither  a  difficult  nor  an 
nninstructive  exercise  to  work  out  the  case  from  these  principles,  which 
we  cannot  afford  the  space  to  do. 

(694.)  The  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  planetary  apsides  and  the 
variation  of  their  excAntricities  is  in  one  point  of  view  much  more  simple, 
but  in  another  much  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  lunar.  It  is 
simpler,  because  owing  to  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  the  changes  ope- 
rated in  the  course  of  a  single  revolution,  the  angular  position  of  the 
bodies  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  is  very  little  altered  by  the 
motion  of  the  apsides  themselves.  The  line  of  apsides  neither  follows 
np  the  motion  of  the  disturbing  body  in  its  state  of  advance,  nor  vice 
versd,  in  any  degree  capable  of  prolonging  materially  their  advancing  or 
shortening  materially  their  receding  phase.  Hence  no  second  approxima- 
tion of  the  kind  explained  (in  art.  686),  by  which  the  motion  of  the  lunar 
apsides  is  so  powerfully  modified  as  to  be  actually  doubled  in  amount,  is 
at  all  required  in  the  planetary  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
theory  is  rendered  more  complicated  than  the  former,  at  least  in  the  cases 
of  planets  whose  periodic  times  are  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  much  less  than 
13  to  1,  by  the  consideration  that  the  disturbing  body  shifts  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  by  a  much'  greater  angular  quantity  in 
a  revolution  of  the  disturbed  body  than  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  In  that 
ease  we  were  at  liberty  to  suppose  (for  the  sake  of  explanation),  without 
any  very  egregious  error,  that  the  sun  held  nearly  a  fixed  position  dunng 
a  angle  lunation.     But  in  the  case  of  planets  whose  times  of  revolution 
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are  in  a  nmeh  lower  ratio  this  caDOot  be  permitted.  In  the  case  of  Japiter 
disturbed  by  Saturn  for  example,  in  one  sidereal  revolation  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn  has  advanced  in  its  orbit  with  respect  to  the  line  of  apsides  of 
Jupiter  bj  more  than  140^,  a  change  of  direction  which  entirely  alters 
the  conditions  under  which  the  disturbing  forces  set  And  in  the  case 
of  an  exterior  disturbed  by  an  interior  planet,  the  situation  of  the  latter 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  apsides  varies  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
situation  of  the  exterior  or  disturbed  planet  with  respect  to  the  central 
body.  To  such  cases  then  the  reasoning  which  we  have  applied  to  the 
lunar  perturbatisns  becomes  totally  inapplicable;  and  when  we  take  into 
consideradon  also  the  excentricity  of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body, 
which  in  the  most  important  cases  is  exceedingly  influential,  the  subject 
becomes  hr  too  complicated  for  verbal  explanation,  and  can  only  be  suc^ 
cessfully  followed  out  with  the  help  of  algebraic  expression  and  the  appli- 
cstion  of  the  integral  calculus.  To  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  earth  indeed, 
ss  disturbed  by  Jupiter,  and  planets  superior  to  Jupiter,  this  objection  to 
tbe  reasoning  in  question  does  not  apply;  and  in  each  of  these  cases 
therefore  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  apsides  are  kept  in  a  state 
of  progression  by  the  action  of  all  the  larger  planets  of  oor  s}*stem. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  distance,  excentricity,  and  relative  sitaatioa 
of  the  axes  of  the  orbits  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  planets,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  tbe  reverse  may  happen,  an  instance  of  which  is 
afforded  by  Venus,  whose  apsides  recede  under  the  combined  action  of  the 
earth  and  Mercury  more  rapidly  than  they  advance  under  the  joint  actions 
of  all  the  other  planets.  Nay,  it  is  even  possible  under  certain  conditions 
that  the  line  of  apsides  of  the  disturbed  planet,  instead  of  revolving  always 
in  one  direction,  may  librate  to  and  fro  within  assignable  limits,  and  in  a 
definite  and  regularly  recurring  period  of  time. 

(695.)  Under  any  conditions,  however,  as  to  these  particulars,  the 
view  we  have  above  taken  of  tbe  subject  enables  us  to  assign  at  every 
instant,  and  in  every  configuration  of  the  two  planets,  the  momentary 
effect  of  each  upon  the  perihelion  and  excentricity  of  the  other.  In  tbe 
simplest  case,  that  in  which  the  two  orbits  are  so  nearly  circular,  that 
the  relative  situation  of  their  perihelia  shall  produce  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  intensities  of  the  disturbing  forces,  it  is  very  easy  to  shovr 
that  whatever  temporary  oscillations  to  and  fro  in  the  positions  of  tbe  line 
of  apsides,  and  whatever  temporary  increase  or  diminution  in  the  excen- 
tricity of  either  planet  may  take  place,  the  final  effect  on  the  average  of 
a  great  multitude  of  revolutions,  presenting  them  to  each  other  in  all 
possible  configurations,  must  be  nil,  for  both  elements. 

i.)  To  show  this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
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03n)optic  table  in  art.  678.  If  M,  the  disturbiDg  body,  be  supposed  to  be 
successive] J  placed  in  two  diametrical! v  opposite  situations  in  its  orbit,  the 
aphelion  of  P  will  s!i.nd  related  to  M  in  one  of  these  situations  precisely 
as  its  perihelion  ic  .^•he  other,  "^ow  the  orbits  being  so  nearly  circles  as 
suppased,  the  distribadon  of  the  disturbing  forces,  whether  normal  or 
tangential,  is  symmetrical  relative  to  their  common  diameter  passing 
through  M,  or  to  the  line  of  syzygies.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  half  of 
P's  orbit  "  about  perihelion"  (arL  678)  will  stand  related  to  all  the  acting 
forces  in  the  one  situation  of  M,  precisely  as  the  half  *'  about  aphelion  '* 
does  in  the  other :  and  also,  that  the  half  of  the  orbit  in  which  P  *^  ap- 
proaches S,"  stands  related  to  them  in  the  one  situation  precisely  as  the 
half  in  which  it  <<  recedes  from  S"  in  the  other.  Whether  as  regards, 
therefore,  the  normal  or  tangential  force,  the  conditions  of  advance  or 
recess  of  apsides,  and  of  increase  or  diminution  of  ezcentricities,  are 
reversed  in  the  two  supposed  cases.  Hence  it  appears  that  whatever 
situation  be  assigned  to  M,  and  whatever  influence  it  may  exert  on  P  in 
that  situation,  that  influence  will  be  annihilated  in  situations  of  M  and 
P,  diametrically  opposite  to  those  supposed,  and  thus,  on  a  general 
average,  the  effect  on  both  apsides  and  excentricities  is  reduced  to 
nothing. 

(697.)  If  the  orbits,  however,  be  excentric,  the  symmetry  above  in- 
sisted on  in  the  distribution  of  the  forces  does  not  exist  But,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  excentricities  be  moderate,  (as  in  the  planet- 
ary orbits,)  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  foraes 
destroys  itself  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  article,  and  that  it  is 
only  a  residual  portion,  viz.  that  which  arises  from  the  greater  proximity 
of  the  orbits  at  one  place  than  at  another,  which  can  tend  to  produce  per- 
manent or  secular  effects.  The  precise  estimation  of  these  effects  is  too 
complicated  an  afiair  for  us  to  enter  upon ;  but  we  may  at  least  give  some 
idea  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  arise.  In  so  doing,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  the  normal  and  tangential  forces.  The  effects  of  the  former  are  greatest 
at  the  point  of  conjunction  of  the  planets,  because  the  normal  force  itself 
is  there  always  at  its  maximum ;  and  although,  where  the  conjunction 
takes  plaee  at  90^  from  the  line  of  apsides,  its  effect  to  move  the  apsides 
is  nullified  by  situation,  and  when  in  that  line  its  effect  on  the  excentri- 
cities is  similarly  nullified,  yet,  in  the  situations  rectangular  to  these,  it 
acts  to  its  greatest  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tangential  force 
vanishes  at  conjunction,  whatever  be  the  place  of  conjunction  with  respect 
to  the  line  of  apsides,  and  where  it  is  at  its  maximum  its  effect  Js  still 
liable  to  be  annulled   by  situation.     Thus  it  appears  that  the  norma] 
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icfnt  l§  aort  in^oendal,  and  Balclj  dc^emines  toe  coanclv  of  At  ge^ 
Dcnl  efitcL  It  Hy  tberef'jre,  ai  cciijsiiedoa  tLat  (oe  moA  mfaentinl 
efftct  W  fntdmeed^  and  tbertfore,  on  the  ioog  mTcnge,  tlicae  cc«jiiDctiaik3 
vLidi  bappca  aboot  die  pbee  wboe  the  orbia  are  nearest  will  deienBine 
tlbe  ^nenl  Aaiarter  of  the  effect.  Nov,  tbe  nearest  poiiite  of  aytaoacit 
of  two  eilipaefly  which  have  a  eomoKu  fiacns^  niaj  be  Tuiooalj  shnated 
whh  leapeci  to  the  peribelioo  of  either.  It  auj  be  at  the  perihelkm  or 
the  aphelioD  of  the  distorbed  otbit,  or  io  anj  intermediate  poaitioii.  SiqK 
prjte  it  to  be  at  the  perihelioD.  Then,  if  the  disturbed  orint  be  itUtrior 
to  the  diatnrfcing^  the  foree  acta  ontwaids^  and  ther^bre  the  apsides  re- 
cede :  if  exterior^  the  force  acta  inwaids,  and  thej  adimnee.  In  neither 
eaae  doea  the  ezeentricitj  change.  If  the  conjunctioo  take  place  at  the 
aphelioD  of  the  dirtorbed  orbit,  the  efiSects  will  be  rererEcd :  if  interme- 
diate, the  apaides  will  be  leaf,  and  the  ezcentricity  more  affected. 

(698.)  8oppoaing  only  two  planets,  this  prooeas  woold  go  on  till  the 
i^ddea  and  ezcentrieitiea  had  so  fiur  changed  as  to  alter  the  point  of 
nearest  approach  of  the  orbits,  so  as  either  to  accelerate  or  retard  and 
perhaps  rererse  the  motion  of  the  apsides,  and  giTC  to  the  variation  of  the 
excentricitj  a  corresponding  periodical  character.  Bat  there  are  manj 
planets,  all  disturbing  one  another.  And  this  gives  rise  to  variationa  in 
the  points  of  nearest  approach  of  all  the  orbits,  taken  two  and  two  toge- 
ther, of  a  very  complex  nature. 

(G99.)  It  cannot  £ul  to  have  been  remarked,  by  any  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed attentively  the  above  reasonings,  that  a  close  analogy  sabsists  between 
two  sets  of  relations;  viz.  that  between  the  inclinations  and  nodes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  the  ezcentricity  and  apsides  on  the  other.  In  fact, 
the  strict  geometrical  theories  of  the  two  cases  present  a  dose  analogy, 
and  lead  to  final  results  of  the  very  same  nature.  What  the  variation  of 
ezeemtridty  is  to  the  motion  of  the  perihelion,  the  change  of  inclination 
is  to  the  motion  of  the  node.  In  either  case  the  period  of  the  one  is  also 
the  period  of  the  other;  and  while  the  perihelia  describe  considerable 
angles  by  an  osdlUtory  motion  to  and  fro,  or  cireulate  in  immense  periods 
of  time  round  the  entire  cirele,  the  ezoentricities  increase  and  decrease  by 
comparatively  small  changes,  and  are  at  length  restored  to  their  original 
magnitudes.  In  the  lunar  orbit,  as  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  nodes  pre- 
vents the  change  of  inclination  from  aocumulatiDg  to  any  material 
amount,  so  the  still  more  rapid  revolution  of  ite  apogee  effects  a  speedy 
compensation  in  tbe  fluctuations  of  its  ezcentricity,  and  never  suffers  them 
to  go  to  any  material  extent ;  while  tbe  same  causes,  by  presenting  %n 
quick  mcce$nan  tbe  lunar  orbit  in  every  possible  situation  to  all  the  di/t. 
turbing  forces,  whether  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  or  the  protuberant  matter 
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at  x^  etath*fi  equator,  prevent  any  secular  accumulation  of  small  changes, 
by  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  its  ellipticity  might  be  materially  increased 
or  diminished.  Accordingly,  observation  shows  the  mean  exeentricity  of 
the  moon's  orbit  to  be  the  same  now  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy. 

(700.)  The  movements  of  the  perihelia,  and  variations  of  exeentricity 
of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  interlaced  and  complicated  together  in  the 
same  manner  and  nearly  by  the  same  laws  as  the  variations  of  their  nodes 
and  inclinations.  Each  acts  upon*  every  other,  and  eveiy  such  mutual 
action  generates  its  own  peculiar  period  of  circulation  or  compensation ; 
and  every  such  period,  in  pursuance  of  the  principles  of  art.  650,  is 
thence  propagated  throughout  the  system.  Thus  arise  cycles  upon  cycles, 
of  whose  compound  duration  some  notion  may  be  formed,  when  we  con- 
sider what  is  the  length  of  one  such  period  in  the  case  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal planets  —  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Neglecting  the  action  of  the  rest, 
the  effect  of  their  mutual  attraction  would  be  to  produce  a  secular  varia- 
tion in  the  exeentricity  of  Saturn's  orbit,  from  0*08409,  its  maximum, 
to  0-01845,  lis  minimum  value :  while  that  of  Jupiter  would  vary  be- 
tween the  narrow  limits,  006036  and  002606  :  the  greatest  exeentricity 
of -Jupiter  corresponding  to  the  least  of  Saturn,  and  mce  versd.  The 
period  in  which  these  changes  are  gone  through,  would  be  70414  years. 
After  this  example,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  many  millions  of  years 
will  require  to  elapse  before  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  joint  cycle  which 
shall  restore  the  whole  system  to  its  original  state  as  far  as  the  exoentri- 
cities  of  its  orbits  are  concerned. 

(701.)  The  place  of  the  perihelion  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  its  well-being;  but  its  exeentricity  is  most  important,  as  upon 
this  (the  axes  of  the  orbits  being  permanent)  depends  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  its  surfoce,  and  the  extreme  variations  to  which  its  seasons  may 
be  liable.  For  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  mean  annual  amount 
of  light  and  heat  received  by  a  planet  from  the  B\tn  is,  cssteris  paribus, 
as  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  described  by  it.  Any  variation,  there- 
fore, in  the  exeentricity,  by  changing  the  minor  axis,  will  alter  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface.  How  such  a  change  will  also  influence  the 
extremes  of  temperature  appears  from  art.  368.  Now  it  may  naturally 
be  inquired  whether  (in  the  vast  cycle  above  spoken  of,  in  which,  at  some 
period  or  other,  conspiring  changes  ^  may  accumulate  on  the  orbit  of  one 
planet  from  several  quarters,)  it  may  not  happen  that  the  exeentricity  of 
any  one  planet  —  as  the  earth — may  become,  exorbitantly  great,  so  as  to 
subvert  those  relations  which  render  it  habitable  to  man,  or  to  give  rise  to 
great  changes,  at  least,  in  the  physical  comfort  of  his  state.  To  this  the 
researches  of  geometers  have  enabled  us  to  answer  in  the  negative.  A 
25 
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relation  has  been  demonstrated  by  Lagrange  between  the  masses,  axes  of 
the  orbits,  and  exoentricities  of  each  planet,  similar  to  what  we  haye  4- 
ready  stated  with  respect  to  their  inclinations,  vis.  that  if  the  man  of 
ea^^planei  he  muUiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  aocu  of  its  orbits  and 
the  product  by  the  square  of  its  excenirtcity,  the  sum  of  all  such  producta 
throughout  the  tystem  is  invariable;  and  as,  in  point  of  fact,  this  sum  is « 
extremely  small,  so  it  will  always  remain.  Now,  since  the  axes  of  the 
orbits  are  liable  to  no  secular  changed,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  no 
one  orbit  shall  increase  its  excentridty,  unless  at  the  expense  of  a  common 
fund,  the  whole  amount  of  which  is,  and  must  for  ever  remain,  extremely 
minute.' 

*  There  is  nothing  in  this  relation,  however,  taken  per  «e,  to  secure  the  smaller  pla- 
nets— Mercury,  Mars,  Juno,  Geres,  &c. — ^from  a  catastrophe,  could  they  accumulaie 
on  themselves,  or  any  one  of  them,  the  whole  amount  of  this  exeentrieiiy  fund.  But 
that  can  never  be :  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  always  retain  the  lion's  share  of  it.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  mdiMatienfund  of  art.  639.  These  fund*,  be  it  ob 
can  never  get  into  debt.    Every  term  of  them  is  essentially  positive. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF  THK  INEQUALITIES  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  EXCENTBIGITIES. — THE 
moon's  variation  and  PARALLACTIO  inequality.  —  ANALOGOUS 
PLANETARY  INEQUALITIES. — THREE  CASES  OF  PLANETARY  PERTUR- 
BATION DISTINOUISUED.  —  OF  INEQUALITIES  DEPENDENT  ON  THE 
EXOENTRICITIES. — LONG  INEQUALITY  OF  JUPITER  AND  SATURN. — 
LAW  OF  RECIPROCITY  BETWEEN  THE  PERIODICAL  VARIATIONS  OF 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTH  PLANETS. — ^LONG  INEQUALITY  OF  THE  EARTH 
AND  VENUS. — ^VARIATION  OF  THE  EPOCH. — INEQUALITIES  INCIDENT 
ON  THE  EPOCH  AFFECTING  THE  MEAN  MOTION. — INTERPRETATION  OF 
THE  CONSTANT  PART  OF  THESE  INEQUALITIES. — ANNUAL  EQUATION 
OF  THE  MOON.  —  HER  SECULAR  ACCELERATION. — LUNAR  INEQUALI- 
TIES DUE  TO  THE  ACTION  OF  VENUS.  —  EFFECT  OF  THE  SPHEROIDAL 
FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  OTHER  PLANETS  ON  THE  MOTIONS  OF 
THEIR  SATELLITES. — OF  THE  TIDES. — MASSES  OF  DISTURBING  BODIES 
DEDUCIBLE  FROM  THE  PERTURBATIONS  THEY  PRODUCE.  —  MASS  OF 
THE  MOON,  AND  OF  JUPITER'S  SATELLITES,  HOW  ASCERTAINED. — 
PERTURBATIONS  OF  URANUS  RESULTIFG  IN  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
NEPTUNE. 

(702.)  To  calculate  the  actual  place  of  a  planet  or  the  moon,  in  longi- 
tade  and  latitude  at  any  assigned  time^  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
changes  produced  by  perturbation  in  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  still  less  to 
know  the  secular  changes  so  produced,  which  are  only  the  outstanding  or 
uncompensated  portions  of  much  greater  changes  indaoed  in  short  periods 
of  configuration.  We  must  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  actual  effect  on  its 
longitude  of  those  periodical  accelerations  and  retardations  in  the  rate  of 
its  mean  angular  motion,  and  on  its  latitude  of  those  deviations  above  and 
below  the  mean  plane  of  its  orbit,  which  result  from  the  continued  action 
of  the  perturbative  forces,  not  as  compensated  in  long  periods,  but  as  in 
the  act  of  their  generation  and  destruction  in  short  ones.  In  this  chapter 
we  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
equatums  or  inequalities  thence  arising,  several  of  which  are  of  high  his- 
torical interest,  as  having  become  known  by  observation  previous  to  the 
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diseorery  of  their  theoretical  causes,  aod  as  hmTin^  by  their  succeseare 
explanations  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  remored  what  were  in  sonfe 
instances  regarded  as  formidable  objecti'>n:i  against  that  theoTy,  and  afforded 
in  all  most  satisfactory  and  triumphant  TerifieatioDS  of  it. 

(703.)  We  shall  begin  with  those  which  compensate  themselves  in  a 
synodic  revolation  of  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  body,  and  which  are  ^ 
independent  of  any  permanent  ezcentridty  of  either  orbit,  going  through 
their  changes  and  effecting  their  compensation  in  orbits  slightly  elliptic, 
ahnost  precisely  as  if  they  were  circular.  These  inequalities  result,  in 
fact,  from  a  circulation  of  the  true  upper  focus  of  the  disturbed  ellipse 
about  its  mean  place  in  a  curve  whose  form  and  magnitude  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  chapter  enable  us  to  assign  in  any  proposed  case. 
If  the  disturbed  orbit  be  circular,  this  mean  place  coincides  with  its  cen- 
tre :  if  elliptic,  with  the  situation  of  its  upper  focus,  as  determined  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter. 

(704.)  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  circulation,  we  must  consider 
the  joint  action  of  the  two  elements  of  the  disturbing  force.  Suppose  FT 
to  be  the  place  of  the  upper  focus,  corresponding  to  any  situation  P  of  the 
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disturbed  body,  and  let  P  P'  be  an  infinitesimal  element  of  its  orbit,  de- 
scribed in  an  instant  of  time.  Then  supposing  no  disturbing  force  to  act, 
P  P  will  be  a  portion  of  an  ellipse,  having  H  for  its  focus,  equ&llj 
whether  the  point  P  or  P  be  regarded.  But  now  let  the  disturbing 
forces  act  during  the  instant  of  describing  P  P'.  Then  the  focus  H  will 
Bhif^  its  position  to  H'  to  find  which  point  we  must  recollect,  1st.  What  is 
demonstrated  (in  art.  671),  viz.  that  the  effect  of  the  normal  force  is  to 
vary  the  position  of  the  line  F  H  so  as  to  make  the  angle  H  P  H'  equal 
to  double  the  variation  of  the  angle  of  tangency  due  to  the  action  of  that 
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force,  without  altering  the  distance  P  H :  so  that  in  virtue  of  the  normal 
!8rce  alone,  H  would  move  to  a  point  A,  along  the  line  H  Q,  drawn  from 
H  to  a  point  Q,  90^  in  advance  of  P,  (because  S  H  being  exceedingly 
imall,  the  angle  P  H  Q  may  be  taken  as  a  right  angle  when  P  S  Q  is  so/) 
H  approaching  Q  if  the  normal  force  act  outwards^  but  receding  from  Q 
'  if  inwards.  And  similarly  the  effect  of  the  tangential  force  (art.  670)  is 
to  vary  the  position  of  H  in  the  direction  H  P  or  P  H,  according  as  the 
force  retards  or  accelerates  P's  motion.  To  find  H'  then  from  H  draw 
H  P,  H  Q,  to  P  and  to  a  point  of  Fs  orbit  90®  in  advance  of  P.  On 
H  Q  take  H  h,  the  motion  of  the  focus  due  to  the  normal  force,  and  on 
H  P  take  H  k  the  motion  due  to  the  tangential  force;  complete  the 
parallelogram  H  H',  and  its  diagonal  H  H'  will  be  the  element  of  the 
true  path  of  H  in  virtue  of  the  joint  action  of  both  forces. 

(705.)  The  most  conspicuous  case  in  the  planetary  system  to  which  the 
above  reasoning  is  applicable,  is  that  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun. 
The  inequality  thus  arising  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  moon's  varia- 
tion, and  was  discovered  so  early  as  about  the  year  975  by  the  Arabian 
astronomer  Aboul  Wefa.*  Its  magnitude  (or  the  extent  of  fluctuation  to 
and  fro  in  the  moon's  longitude  which  it  produces)  is  considerable,  being 
no  less  than  1®  4',  and  it  is  otherwise  interesting  as  being  the  first  ine 
quality  produced  by  perturbation,  which  Newton  succeeded  in  explaining 
by  the  theory  of  gravity.  A  good  general  idea  of  its  nature  may  bf- 
formed  by  considering  the  direct  action  of  tke  disturbing  forces  on  the  nmon 
supposed  to  move  in  a  circular  orbit.  In  such  an  orbit  undisturbed,  the 
velocity  would  be  uniform ;  but  the  tangential  force  acting  to  accelerate 
her  motion  through  the  quadrants  preceding  her  conjunction  and  oppo- 
sition, and  to  retard  it  through  the  alternate  quadrants,  it  is  evident  thai 
the  velocity  will  have  two  maxima  and  two  minima,  the  former  at  the 
syzygies,  the  latter  at  the  quadratures.  Hence  at  the  syzygies  the  velocity 
will  exceed  that  which  corresponds  to  a  circular  orbit,  and  at  quadratures 
will  fall  short  of  it  The  true  orbit  will  therefore  be  less  curved  or  more 
flattened  than  a  circle  in  syzygies,  and  more  curved  (t.  e.  protuberant  be- 
yond a  circle)  in  quadratures.  This  would  be  the  case  even  were  the 
normal  force  not  to  act.  But  the  action  of  that  force  increases  the  effect 
in  question,  for  at  the  syzygies,  and  as  far  as  64^  14'  on  either  side  of 
them,  it  acts  outwards,  or  in  counteraction  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  orbit  from  being  so  much  curved  as  it  otherwise 
would  be ;  while  at  quadratures,  and  for  25°  46'  on  either  sid^  of  them, 
it  acts  inwards,  aiding  the  earth's  attraction,  and  rendering  that  portion 
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of  the  orbit  more  cunred  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Thus  the  joint 
actioD  of  both  forces  distorts  the  orbit  from  a  circle  into  a  flattened  or 
elliptic  form,  having  the  longer  axis  in  qnadratores,  and  the  shorter  in 
syzygies ;  snd  in  this  orbit  the  moon  mores  filter  than  with  her  mean 
velocity  at  syzygy  (i.  e.  where  she  is  nearest  the  earth)  and  slower  at 
quadratures  where  farthest.  Her  angular  motion  about  the  earth  is  there- 
fore  for  both  reasons  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  situation. 
Hence  at  syzygy  her  true  longitude  seen  from  the  earth  will  be  ^n  the  act 
of  gaining  on  her  mean, — ^iu  quadratures  of  losing,  and  nt  some  interme- 
diate points  (not  very  remote  from  the  octants)  will  neither  be  gaining 
nor  losing.  But  at  these  points,  having  been  gaining  or  lonng  through 
the  whole  previous  90^  the  amotmt  of  gain  or  lou  will  have  attained  its 
maximum.  Consequently  at  the  octants  the  true  lon^tude  will  deviate 
most  from  the  mean  in  excess  and  defect,  and  the  inequality  in  question 
is  therefore  nil  at  syzjgies  and  quadratures,  and  attains  its  maxima  in 
advance  or  retardation  at  the  octants,  which  is  agreeable  to  observation. 

(706.)  Let  us,  however,  now  see  what  account  can  be  rendered  of  this 
inequality  by  the  simultaneous  variations  of  the  axis  and  excentridty  as 
above  explained.  The  tangential  force,  as  will  be  recollected,  is  nil  at 
syzygies  and  quadratures,  and  a  maximum  at  the  octants,  accelerative  in 
the  quadrants  E  A  and  D  B,  and  retarding  in  A  D  and  B  E.  In  the  two 
former  thea  the  axis  is  in  process  of  lengthening ;  in  the  two  latter,  short- 
ening. On  the  other  hand  thi  normal  force  vanishes  at  (a,  6,  d,  e)  64^ 
14'  from  the  syzygies.  It  acts  outwards  over  e  A  a,  5  B  <f,  and  inwards 
over  aDb  and  dEe.  In  virtue  of  the  tangential  force,  then,  the  point 
H  moves  towards  P  when  P  is  in  A  D,  B  E,  and  from  it  when  in  D  B, 
E  A,  the  motion  being  nil  when  at  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  most  rapid  when  at 
the  octant  D,  at  which  points,  therefore,  (so  far  as  this  force  is  concerned,) 
the  focus  H  would  have  its  mean  situation.  And  in  virtue  of  the  normal 
focus,  the  motion  of  H  in  the  direction  H  Q  will  be  at  its  maximum  of 
rapidity  towards  Q  at  A,  or  B,  from  Q  at  D  or  E,  and  nil,  at  a,  b,  d,  e.  It 
will  assist  us  in  following  out  these  indications  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the 
form  of  the  curve  really  described  by  H,  if  we  trace  separately  the  paths 
which  H  would  puraue  in  virtue  of  either  motion  separately,  since  its  true 
motion  will  necessarily  result  from  the  superposition  of  these  partial  mo- 
tions, because  at  every  instant  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  cannot  interfere.  First,  then,  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have 
said  of  the  tangential  force,  that  when  P  is  at  A,  H  is  for  an  instant  at 
rest,  but  that  as  P  removes  from  A  towards  D,  H  continually  approaches 
P  along  their  line  of  junction  H  P,  which  is,  therefore,  at  each  instant  a 
tangent  to  the  path  of  H.     When  P  is  in  the  octant,  H  is  at  its  mean 
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distance  from  P  (equal  to  P  S),  and  is  then  in  the  act  of  approaching  P 
most  rapidly.  From  thenoe  to  the  qnadratare  D  the  movement  of  H  to- 
wards P  decreases  in  rapidity  till  the  quadrature  is  attained,  when  H  rests 
for  an  instant,  and  then  begins  to  reverse  its  motion,  and  travel  from  P 
at  the  same  rate  of  progpress  as  before  towards  it.  Thus  it  is  dear  that, 
in  virtue  of  the  tangential  force  alone,  H  would  describe  a  four-cusped 
curve  a,d,  by  e,  its  direction  of  motion  round  S  in  this  curve  being  oppo- 
site to  that  of  P,  so  that  A  and  a,  D  and  dj  B  and  (,  E  and  e,  shall  be 
corresponding  points. 

(707.)  Next  as  regards  the  normal  force.  When  the  moon  is  at  A  the 
motion  of  H  is  towards  D,  and  is  at  its  maximum  of  rapidity,  but  slackens 
as  P  proceeds  towards  D  and  as  Q  proceeds  towards  B.  To  the  curve 
described,  H  Q  will  be  always  a  tangent,  and  since  at  the  neutral  point  of 
the  normal  force  (or  when  P  is  64°  14'  from  A,  and  Q  64°  14'  from  D), 
the  motion  of  H  is  for  an  instant  nil  and  is  then  reversed,  the  curve  will 
have  a  cusp  at  I  corresponding,  and  H  will  then  begin  to  travel  along  the 
arc  I  m,  while  P  describes  the  corresponding  arc  from  neutral  point  to 
neutral  point  through  D.  Arrived  at  the  neutral  point  between  D  and  B, 
the  motion  of  H  along  Q  H  will  be  again  arrested  and  reversed,  giving 
rise  to  another  cusp  at  m,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  virtue  of  the  normal  foroe 
acting  alone,  the  path  of  H  would  be  the  four-cusped,  elongated  curve 
Imnoy  described  with  a  motion  round  S  the  reverse  •f  P's,  and  having 
a,  d,  b,  e  for  points  corresponding  to  A,  B,  D,  E,  places  of  P. 

(708.)  Nothing  is  now  easier  than  to  superpose  these  motions.     Sup- 
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posing  H„  Hg  to  be  the  points  in  either  curve  corresponding  to  P,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  from  off  S,8h  equal  and  parallel  to  8  H , 
in  the  one  curve  and  from  h,hll  equal  and  parallel  to  S  H,  In  the  other. 
Let  this  be  done  for  every  corresponding  point  in  the  two  curves^  and 
there  results  an  oval  curve  abde,  having  for  its  semiaxis  S  as=S  Oi  +  So, ; 
and  S<fasScf|+S(fB-  And  this  will  be  the  true  path  of  the  upper  focus, 
the  points  a,  d,  h,  e,  corresponding  to  A,  D,  B,  E,  places  of  P.  And  from 
diis  it  follows,  Ist,  that  at  A,  B;  the  sjzygies,  the  moon  is  in  perigee  in 
her  momentary  ellipse,  the  lower  focus  being  nearer  than  the  upper. 
2dly,  That  in  quadratures  D,  E,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  in  her  then  mo- 
mentary ellipse;  the  upper  focus  being  then  nearer  than  the  lower.    3dly, 

Fig.  98. 
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That  H  revolves  in  the  oval  adbeihe  contrary  way  to  P  in  its  orbit^ 
making  a  complete  revolution  from  Bjzjgy  to  syzygy  in  one  synodic  revo- 
lution of  the  moon. 
(709.)  Taking  1  for  the  moon's  mean  distance  from  the  earth,  suppois 
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we  represent  Sa,  or  Sc?,  (for  they  are  equal)  by  2a,  Soa  by  26,  and  3d^  by 
2cy  then  will  the  semiazes  of  the  oval  adhcy  Sa  and  Sd  be  respectively 
2a +26  and  2a+2c,  so  that  the  excentricities  of  the  momentacy  ellipses 
at  A  and  D  will  be  respectively  a  +  b  and  a-{-c.  The  total  amount  of  the 
effect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  ax^is^  in  passing  from  syzygy  to  qua- 
ratnre,  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  curvilinear  arc  a,  di 
(Jig.  art  708),  which  is  necessarily  less  than  Sa^  +  S^i  or  4a.  There- 
fore the  total  effect  on  the  aemioxts  or  distance  of  the  moon  is  less  than 
2a,  and  the  excess  and  defect  of  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  this  dis- 
tance thus  varied  above  and  below  the  mean  value  S  A  =  1  (which  call  o) 
will  be  less  than  a.  The  moon  then  is  moving  at  A  in  ih^periyee  of  an 
ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is  1+a  and  excentricity  a +6,  so  that  its  actual 
distance  from  the  earth  there  is  1+a  —  a  —  6,  which  (because  o  is  less 
than  a)  is  less  than  1  —  b.  Again,  at  D  it  is  moving  in  apogee  of  an 
ellipse  whose  semiaxis  is  1  — a  and  excentricity  a-^-c,  so  that  its  distance 
then  from  the  earth  is  1 — a+a+c,  ^ich  (a  being  greater  than  a)  is 
greater  than  1+c,  the  latter  distance  exceeding  the  former  by  2a — 2a + 
6+c. 

(710.)  Let  us  next  consider  the  corresponding  changes  induced  upon 
the  angular  velocity.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  elliptic  motion  that  at  different 
points  of  different  ellipses,  each  differing  very  little  from  a  circle,  the  an- 
gular velocities  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  semiaxes 
directly,  and  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  inversely.  In  this  case  the 
semiaxes  at  A  and  D  are  to  each  other  as  1  +a  to  1  — a,  or  as  1  :  1  — 2a, 
K>  that  their  square  roots  are  to  each  other  as  1  : 1  —  a.  Again,  the  dis- 
tances being  to  each  other  as  l+o  —  a  —  b  :  1 — a+a+c,  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  squares  (since  a,  a,  I,  c,  are  all  very  small  quantities)  is  that 
of  1  —  2a+2a+2c :  l  +  2a— 2a— 26,  or  as  1 : 1— 4a— 4a— 26— 2c. 
The  angular  velocities  then  are  to  each  other  in  a  ratio  compoanded  of  thesd 
two  proportions,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of 

1  :  l+3a  — 4a— 26  — 2c, 
which  is  evidently  that  of  a  greater  to  a  less  quantity.     It  is  obvious  also, 
from  th#  constitution  of  the  second  term  of  this  ratio,  that  the  normal 
force  is  fiir  more  influential  in  producing  this  result  than  the  tangential. 

(711.)  In  the  foregoing  reasoning  the  sun  has  been  regarded  as  fixed. 
Let  us  now  suppose  it  in  motion  (in  a  circular  orbit),  then  it  is  evident  that 
at  equal  angles  of  elongation  (of  P  from  M  seen  from  S),  equal  disturb- 
ing forces,  both  tangential  and  normal,  will  act :  only  the  syzygies  and 
quadratures,  as  well  as  the  neutral  points  of  the  normal  force,  instead  of 
being  points  fixed  in  longitude  on  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  will  advance  on 
that  orbit  with  a  uniform  angular  motion  equal  to  the  angular  motion  of 
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tkat  tbe  di»taric&g  fo<tts  is  tLe  aevi-otiit  aoRr  to  k  skill  matL  i 
^'Ar  irjm  tbrxe  in  tLe  K^ire  rencce.  The  sob,  Wvncr, 
Xt^rffT  %ff  tut  JLfyAi  ic  tr^lsi^^m  Una  is  cppaeitka  bj  aboat  €Be  tviK 
htuApMib  part  cf  its  vLo-W  dittMicej  aBd  thk  sifiocB  to  ^re  lae  to  a 
▼<rj  ccrbti*/^  iiieq^itj  ."called  the  paraUadie  megmdK^}  m  the  fanar 
■i^Aioof,  amouritiDg  to  abcni  2^  id  its  e§ieet  aa  die  boob's  lii^itaili  ^  aad 
baring  f  r  its  pemd  od<  eroodical  rerohdioa  or  ooe  Innstina  As  tbia 
ia^^nAlltj,  tL'/'agfa  fq  Wdioate  in  the  cue  of  tbe  aiooa  to  tbe  gresft  ina- 
qoalstj  of  the  variattoii  witb  wbieh  it  stuids  in  eoaaezioa,  beeoaes  a 
pr/fninfri^t  feature  in  tbe  sjstem  of  inequalities  eorrespoading  to  it  in  tbe 
planetaij  perturiations  (bj  leasoa  of  tbe  rerj  great  TsriatioBS  of  tbeir 
fJMUoeei  frr/m  coDJanctioo  to  oppoeicioD,)  it  vill  be  neeeaoKTjto 
wbat  m<<d:ficati'>Ds  this  oonaderation  will  introdnee  into  tbe  forms  of 
fjcuM  cnrres,  and  of  their  saperposed  oraL  Beeaning  tben  to  oor  figorea 
in  art.  706,  707,  and  snpposiDg  tbe  moon  to  set  oat  fitm  £,  and  tbe 
upper  fricoji,  in  each  cnrre  from  «,  it  is  evident  thai  tbe  inteieaspidal  ana 
eoy  a d,  in  the  one,  and  ep^ pal.  Id,  in  tbe  other,  being  described  nnder 
tbe  influence  of  more  powerfid  forces,  will  be  greater  than  tbe  ares  d  6, 
b  tf,  and  dm^mbfLfne  corresponding  in  the  other  half  reTolntion.  The 
two  extremities  of  these  cnrres  then,  the  initial  and  terminal  places  of  e 
in  each,  will  not  meet,  and  tbe  same  oondoaon  will  bold  reelecting  tboae 
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isli  the  oompcmDd  oval  in  which  the  focus  reallj  reTolves,  which  will, 
therefore,  he  aa  in  the  annexed  figure.  Thas,  at  the  end  of  a  complete 
lunation,  the  focus  will  have  shifted  its  place  from  «  to /in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  line  of  quadratures.  The  next  revolution,  and  the  next,  the  same 
thing  would  happen.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  sun  has  advanced  in  its 
orbit,  and  the  line  of  quadratures  has  changed  its  situation  by  an  equal 
angular  motion.  In  consequence,  the  next  terminal  situation  (^)  of  the 
forces  will  not  lie  in  the  line  e/  prolonged,  but  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
new  situation  of  the  line  of  quadratures,  and  this  process  continuing,  will 
evidently  give  rise  to  a  movement  of  circulation  of  the  point  e,  round  a 
mean  situation  in  an  annual  period ;  and  this,  it  is  evident,  is  equivalent 
to  an  annual  circulation  of  the  central  point  of  the  compound  oval  itself, 
in  a  small  orbit  about  its  mean  position  S.  Thus  we  see  that  no  perma- 
nent and  indefinite  increase  of  excentricity  can  arise  from  this  cause; 
which  would  be  the  case,  however,  but  for  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun. 
(713.)  Inequalities  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  the  variation  and 
parallactic  inequality  of  the  moon,  though  greatly  modified  by  the  difierent 
relations  of  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits,  prevail  in  all  cases  where  planet 
disturbs  planet.  To  what  extent  this  modification  is  carried  will  be  evi- 
dent, if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  examples  given  in  art.  612,  where  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  disturbing  force  in  conjunction  often  exceeds  that  in 
opposition  in  a  very  high  ratio,  (being  in  the  case  of  Neptune  disturbing 
Uranus  more  than  ten  times  as  great.)  The  efiect  will  be,  that  the  orbit 
described  by  the  centre  of  the  compound  oval  about  S,  will  be  much 
greater  relatively  to  the  dimensions  of  that  oval  itself,  than  in  the  case  of 
the  moon.  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  and  import  of  this  modification, 
we  may  proceed  to  inquire,  apart  from  it,  into  the  number  and  distribution 
of  the  undulations  in  the  contour  of  the  oval  itself,  arising  from  tho  alter- 
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nations  of  direction  plus  and  minus  of  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  course 
of  a  synodic  revolution.  But  first  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  exterior  disturbed  by  an  interior  planet,  the  disturbing  body's 
angular  motion  exceeds  that  of  the  disturbed.  Hence  P,  though  advan- 
cing in  its  orbit,  recedes  relatively  to  the  line  of  syzygies,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  neutral  points  of  either  force  overtake  it  in  succes- 
sion, and  each,  as  it  comes  up  to  it,  gives  rise  to  a  cusp  in  the  corresponding 
foais  curve.  The  angles  between  the  successive  cusps  will  therefore  be 
to  the  angles  between  the  corresponding  neutral  points  for  a  fixed  position 
of  M,  in  the  same  constant  ratio  of  the  synodic  to  the  sidereal  period  of  P, 
which  however  is  now  a  ratio  of  less  inequality.  These  angles  then  will 
be  contracted  in  amplitude,  and,  for  the  same  reason  as  before,  the  excur- 
sions of  the  focus  will  be  diminished,  and  the  more  so  the  shorter  the 
synodic  revolution. 

(714.)  Since  the  cusps  of  either  curve  recur,  in  successive  synodic 
revolutions  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same  angular  distances  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  line  of  conjunction,  the  same  will  be  true  of  all 
the  corresponding  points  in  the  curve  resulting  from  their  superposition. 
In  that  curve,  every  cusp,  of  either  constituent,  will  give  rise  to  a  con- 
vexity, and  every  intercuspidal  arc  to  a  relative  concavity.  It  is  evident 
then  that  the  compound  curve  or  true  path  of  the  focus  so  resulting,  but 
for  the  cause  above  mentioned,  would  return  into  itself,  whenever  tbe 
periodic  times  of  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  bodies  are  commensurate, 
because  in  that  case  the  synodic  period  will  also  be  commensurate 
with  either,  and  the  arc  of  longitude  intercepted  between  the  sidereal 
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place  of  any  one  conjunction,  and  that  next  following  it,  will  be  an  ali- 
quot part  of  360®.  In  all  other  cases  it  would  be  a  non-reentering,  more  or 
less  undulating  and  more  or  less  regular,  spiroid,  acoordiftg  to  the  number 
of  onsps  in  each  of  the  constituent  curves  (that  is  to  say,  according  to 
ihe  number  of  neutral  points  or  changes  of  direction  from  inwards  to 
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outwards,  or  froiu  ucctleratiiig  to  retarding,  and  vice  versa,  of  the  normal 
and  tangential  forces,)  in  a  comjjlete  synodic  revolution,  and.  their  distri- 
bution over  the  circumference. 

(716.)  With  regard  to  these  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  distingoish 
three  cases,  in  which  the  perturbations  of  planet  by  planet  are  very  dis- 
tinct in  character.  1st.  When  the  disturbing  planet  is  exterior.  In  thia 
case  there  are  four  neutral  points  of  either  force.  Those  of  the  tangen* 
tial  force  occur  at  the  syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  the  disturbed  orbit 
(which  we  shall  call  points  of  equidistance),  equidistant  from  the  sun 
and  the  disturbing  planet  (at  which  points,  as  we  have  shown  (art.  614), 
the  total  disturbing  force  is  always  directed  inwards  towards  the  sun.) 
Those  of  the  normal  force  occur  at  points  intermediate  between  these  last 
mentioned  points,  and  the  syzygies,  which,  if  the  disturbing  planet  be 
voy  distant,  hold  nearly  the  situation  they  do  in  the  lunar  theory,  i.  e. 
considerably  nearer  the  quadratures  than  the  syzygies.  In  proportion  as  the 
distance  of  the  disturbing  planet  diminishes,  two  of  these  points,  viz.  those 
nearest  the  syzygy,  approach  to  each  other,  and  to  the  syzygy,  and  in  the 
extreme  case,  when  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  are  equal,  coincide  with  it. 

(716.)  The  second  case  is  that  in  which  the  disturbing  planet  is  inte- 
rior to  the  disturbed,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  greater  than  half  that 
of  the  latter.  In  this  case  there  are  four  neutral  points  of  the  tangential 
force,  and  only  two  of  the  normal.  Those  of  the  tangential  force  occur 
at  the  syzygies,  and  at  the  points  of  equidistance.  The  force  retards  the 
disturbed  body  from  conjunction  to  the  first  such  points  after  conjunction, 
accelerates  it  thence  to  the  opposition,  thence  again  retards  it  to  the  next 
point  of  equidistance,  and  finally  again  accelerates  it  up  to  the  conjunc- 
tion. As  the  disturbing  orbit  contracts  in  dimension,  the  points  of  equi- 
distance approach;  their  distance  from  syzygy  from  60°  (the  extreme 
case)  diminishing  to  nothing,  when  they  coincide  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  conjunction.  In  the  case  of  Saturn  disturbed  by  Jupiter,  that 
distance  is  only  28°  83'.  The  neutral  points  of  the  normal  force  lie 
somewhat  beyond  the  quadratures,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  and  do 
not  undergo  any  very  material  change  of  situation  witl^  the  contraction 
of  the  disturbing  orbit. 

(717  )  The  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  disturbing 
interior  orbit  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  disturbed.  In  this  case  there 
are  only  two  points  of  evanescence  for  either  force.  Those  of  the  tan- 
gential force  are  the  syzygies.  The  disturbed  planet  is  accelerated  through- 
out the  whole  semi-revolution  from  conjunction  to  opposition,  and  retarded 
from  opposition  to  conjunction,  the  maxima  of  acceleration  and  retardation 
occurring  not  far  from  quadrature.     The  neutral  points  of  the  norm  il 
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force  are  situated  nearly  as  in  the  last  case ;  that  is  to  say,  heyond  the 
quadratores  towards  the  opposition.  All  these  varieties  the  student  will 
easily  trace  out  hy  simply  drawing  the  figures,  and  resolving  the  forces  in 
a  series  of  cases,  beginning  with  a  very  large  and  ending  with  a  very 
small  diameter  of  the  disturbing  orbit.  It  will  greatly  aid  him  in  im- 
pressing  on  his  imagination  the  general  relations  of  the  subject,  if  he 
construct,  as  he  proceeds,  for  each  case,  the  elegant  and  symmetrical  ovals 
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in  which  the  points  N  and  L  (Jig.  art  675,)  always  lie,  for  a  fixed  posi- 
tion of  M,  and  of  which  the  annexed  figure  expresses  the  forms  they 
respectively  assume  in  the  third  case  now  under  consideration.  The 
second  only  differs  from  this,  in  having  the  common  vertex  m,  of  both 
ovals,  outside  of  the  disturbed  orbit  A  P,  while  in  the  case  of  an  exterior 
disturbing  planet,  the  oval  m  L  assumes  a  four-lobed  form ;  its  lobes 
respectively  touching  the  oval  m  N  in  its  vertices,  and  cutting  the  orbit 
A  P  in  the  points  of  equidistance  and  of  tangency,  (i.  e.  where  M  P  S  is 
a  right  angle)  as  in  this  figure. 

Fig.  102. 
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(718.)  It  would  be  easy  now,  bearing  these  featureti  in  mind,  to  trace 
in  any  proposed  case  the  form  of  the  spiroid  curve,  described,  as  above 
explained,  by  the  upper  focus.  It  will  suffice,  however,  for  our  present 
purpose,  to  remark,  Ist,  That  between  every  two  successive  conjunctions 
of  P  and  M,  the  same  general  form,  the  same  subordinate  undulations, 
and  the  same  terminal  displacement  of  the  upper  focus,  are  continually 
repeated.  2dly,  That  the  motion  of  the  focus  in  this  curve  is  retrograde 
whenever  the  disturbing  planet  is  exterior,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
apsides  of  the  momentary  ellipse  also  recede,  with  a  mean  velocity  such 
as,  but  for  that  displacement,  would  bring  them  round  at  the  each  con- 
junction to  the  same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the  line,  of  syzygies. 
3dly,  That  in  consequence  of  this  retrograde  movement  of  the  apse,  the 
disturbed  planet,  apart  from  that  consideration,  would  be  twice  in  peri- 
helio  and  twice  in  aphelio  in  its  momentary  ellipse  in  each  synodic  revo- 
lution, just  as  in  the  case  of  the  moon  disturbed  by  the  sun — and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  and  of  the  undulating  movement  of  the  focus  H  it- 
self, an  inequality  will  arise,  analogous,  mutatis  tnutandtn  in  each  case,  to 
the  moon's  variation ;  under  which  term  we  comprehend  (not  exactly  in 
conformity  to  its  strict  technical  meaning  in  tl^p  lunar  theory)  not  only 
the  principal  inequality  thus  arising,  but  all  its  subordinate  fluctuations. 
And  on  this  the  parallactic  inequality  thus  violently  exaggerated  is 
superposed. 

(719.)  We  come  now  to  the  class  of  inequalities  which  depend  for 
their  existence  on  an  appreciable  amount  of  permanent  excentricity  in 
the  orbit  of  one  or  of  both  the  disturbing  and  disturbed  planets,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  all  their  conjunctions  do  not  take  place  at  equal 
distances  either  from  the  central  body  or  from  each  other,  and  therefore 
that  symmetry  in  every  synodic  revolution  on  which  depends  the  exact 
restoration  of  both  the  axis  and  excentricity  to  their  original  values  at  the 
completion  of  each  such  revolution  no  longer  subsists.  In  passing  from 
conjunction  to  conjunction,  then,  there  will  no  longer  be  eflected  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  upper  focus  to  the  same  relative  situation,  or  of 
the  axis  to  the  same  length,  which  they  respectively  had  at  the  outset. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the  differences  in  both  re- 
spects are  only  what  remain  outstanding,  after  the  compensation  of  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  deviations  to  and  fro  from  a  mean  state,  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  revolution ;  and  that  they  amount  to  but  small 
fractions  of  the  total  excursions  of  the  focus  from  its  first  position,  or  of 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  axis  effected  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  tangAitial  force,  —  so  small,  indeed,  that,  unless  owing  to 
peculiar  adjustments  they  be  enabled  to  accumulate  again  and  again  at 
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bucceasive  conjunctions  in  the  same  direction,  they  would  be  altogether 
undeserving  of  any  especial  notice  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  Such  ad- 
justments, however,  would  evidently  exist  if  the  periodic  times  of  the 
planets  were  exactly  commensurable ;  since  in  that  case  all  the  possible 
conjunctions  whicl^  could  ever  happen  (the  elements  not  being  materially 
changed)  would  take  place  at  fixed  points  in  longitude,  the  intermediate 
points  being  never  visited  by  a  conjunction.  Now,  of  the  conjunctions 
thus  distributed,  their  relations  to  the  lines  of  symmetry  in  the  orbits 
being  all  dissimilar,  some  one  must  be  more  influential  than  the  rest  on 
each  of  the  elements  (not  necessarily  the  same  upon  aH).  Consequently^ 
in  a  complete  cycle  of  conjunctions,  wherein  each  has  been  visited  in  its 
torn,  the  influence  of  that  one  on  the  element  to  which  it  stands  so  espe- 
cially related,  will  preponderate  over  the  counteracting  and  compensating 
influence  of  the  rest,  and  thus,  although  in  such  a  cycle  as  above  specified 
a  further  and  much  more  exact  compensation  will  have  been  efl^ected  ia 
its  value  than  in  a  single  revolution,  still  that  compensation  will  not  be 
complete,  but  a  portion  of  the  effect  (be  it  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the 
excentricity  or  the  axis,  or  to  cause  the  apse  to  advance  or  to  recede,) 
will  remain  outstanding. «  In  the  next  cycle  of  the  same  kind  this  will  be 
repeated,  and  the  result  will  be  of  the  same  character,  and  so  on,  till  at 
length  a  sensible  and  ultimately  a  large  amount  of  change  shall  have 
t^ken  place,  and  in  fact  until  the  axis  (and  with  it  the  mean  motion)  shall 
have  so  altered  as  to  destroy  the  commensiirability  of  periods,  and  the  ap- 
sides have  so  shifted  as  to  alter  the  place  of  the  most  influential  conjunction. 
(720.)  Now,  although  it  is  true  that  the  mean  motions  of  no  two 
planets  are  exactly  commensurate,  yet  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which 
there  exists  an  approach  to  this  adjustment.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  a  cycle  composed  of  five  periods  of  Jupiter  and  two 
of  Saturn,  although  it  does  not  exactly  bring  about  the  same  configura- 
tion, does  so  pretty  nearly.  Five  periods  of  Jupiter  are  21663  days,  and 
two  periods  of  Saturn,  £1519  days.  The  difference  is  only  146  days,  in 
which  Jupiter  describes,  on  an  average,  12®,  and  Saturn  about  5^ ;  so 
that  after  the  lapse  of  the  former  interval  they  will  only  be  7®  from  a 
conjunction  in  the  same  parts  of  their  orbits  as  before.  If  we  calculate 
the  time  which  will  exactly  bring  about,  on  the  average,  three  conjunc- 
tions of  the  two  planets,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  21760  days,  their  synodical 
period  being  7253*4  days.  In  this  interval  Saturn  will  have  described 
8®  6'  in  excess  of  two  sidereal  revolutions,  and  Jupiter  the  same  angle  in 
excess  of  five.  Every  third  conjunction,  then,  will  take  plaoe  8**  6'  in 
advance  of  the  preceding,  which  is  near  enough  to  establish,  not,  it  ifi 
true,  an  identity  with,  but  still  a  great  approach  to  the  case  in  question. 
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The  8X0688  of  action,  for  seyeral  such  triple  conjunctioDs  (7  or  8)  in  suc- 
cession, will  lie  the  same  way,  and  at  each  of  them  the  elements  of  P's 
orbit  and  its  angular  motion  will  be  similarly  influenced,  so  as  to  aecu- 
molate  the  effect  upon  its  longitude ;  thus  giving  rise  to  an  irregularity 
of  considerable  magnitu'de  and  very  long  period,  which  is  well  known  to 
astronomers  by  the  name  of  the  great  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

(721.)  The  arc  8**  6'  is  contained  44  j  times  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  360^ ;  and  accordingly,  if  we  trace  round  this  particular  conjunction, 
we  shall  find  it  will  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  orbit  in  so  many 
times  21760  days,  or  in  2648  years.  But  the  conjunction  we  are  now 
considdring  is  only  one  out  of  three.  The  other  two  will  happen  at 
points  of  the  orbit  about  123^  and  246^  distant,  and  these  points  also  will 
advance  by  the  same  arc  of  8^  6'  in  21760  days.  Consequently  the 
period  of  2648  years  will  bring  them  aM  round,  and  in  that  interval  each 
of  them  will  pass  through  that  point  of  the  two  orbits  from  which  we 
commenced :  hence  a  conjunction  (one  or  other  of  the  three)  will  happen 
at  that  point  once  in  one  third  of  this  period,  or  in  883  years ;  and  this 
is,  therefore,  the  cycle  in  which  the  ''great  inequality"  would  undergo 
its  full  compensation,  did  the  elements  of  the  orbits  continue  all  that 
time  invariable.  Their  variation,  however,  is  considerable  in  so  long  an 
interval ;  and,  owing  to  this  cause,  the  period  itself  is  prolonged  to  about 
918  years. 

(722.)  We  have  selected  this  inequality  as  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  action  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  the  length  of 
its  period,  and  its  high  historical  interest.  It  had  long  been  remarked 
by  astronomers,  that  on  comparing  together  modern  with  ancient  observa- 
tions of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  mean  motions  of  these  planets  did  not 
appear  to  be  uniform.  The  period  of  Saturn,  for  instance,  appeared  to 
fcave  been  lengthening  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  shortening — that  is  to  say,  the  one  planet  was  con- 
stantly li^ng  behind,  and  the  other  getting  in  advance  of  its  calculated 
place.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  process  precisely 
the  reverse  seemed  to  be  going  on.  It  is  true  the  whole  retardations  and 
aooelerations  observed  were  not  very  great;  but,  as  their  influence  went  on 
accumulating,  they  produced,  at  length,  material  diflierences  between  the 
observed  and  calculated  places  of  both  these  planets,  which  as  they  could 
not  then  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory,  excited  a  high  degree  of  aiten- 
tion,  and  were  even,  at  one  time,  too  hastily  regarded  as  almost  subversive 
of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  gravity.  For  a  long  while  this  difference 
baffled  eyery  endeavour  to  account  for  it ;  till  at  length  Laplaoe  pointed 
26 
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out  its  cause  in  the  near  commensurabilitj  of  the  mean  motioDS,  as  above 
shown,  and  succeeded  in  calculating  its  period  an(l  amoant 

(723.)  The  inequality  in  question  amounts,  at  its  matimnm,  to  an  al- 
ternate gain  and  loss  of  about  0^  49'  in  the  longitude  of  Saturn,  and  a 
corresponding  loss  and  gain  of  about  0^  21 '.in  that  of  Jupiter.  That  an 
acceleration  in  the  one  planet  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  re- 
tardation in  the  other,  might  appear  at  first  sight  self-evident,  if  we  con- 
sider, that  action  and  reaction  being  equal,  and  in  contrary  directions, 
whatever  momentum  Jupiter  communicates  to  Saturn  in  the  direction 
P  M,  the  same  momentum  must  Saturn  communicate  to  Jupiter  in  the 
direction  M  P.  The  one,  therefore,  it  might  seem  to  be  plausibly  argued, 
will  be  dragged  forward,  whenever  the  other  is  pulled  back  in  its  orbit. 
The  inference  is  correct,  «o  far  a«  ihe  general  and  final  result  goes;  but 
the  reasoning  by  which  it  would,  on  the  first  glance,  appear  to  be  thus 
summarily  established  is  fallacious,  or  at  least  incomplete.  It  is  perfectlj 
true  that  whatever  momentum  Jupiter  communicates  directly  to  Saturn, 
Saturn  communicates  an  equal  momentum  to  Jupiter  in  an  opposite  linear 
direction.  But  it  is  not  with  the  absolute  motions  of  the  two  planets  in 
space  that  we  are  now  concerned,  but  with  the  relative  motion  of  each 
separately,  with  respect  to  the  sun  regarded  as  at  rest.  The  perturbcUive 
forces  (the  forces  which  disturb  these  relative  motions)  do  not  act  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  planets  (art.  614.)  In  the  reasoning  thas 
objected  to,  the  attractioa  of  each  on  the  «un  has  been  left  out  of  th<* 
account',  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  these  attractions  neutralize  and 
destroy,  each  other's  effects  in  considerable  periods  of  time,  as  bearing 
upon  the  result  in  question.  Suppose  then  that  we  for  a  moment  abandon 
the  point  of  view,  in  which  we  have  hitherto  all  along  considered  th'.^ 
subject,  and  regard  the  sun  as  free  to  move,  and  liable  to  be  displaced  by 
the  attractions  of  the  two  planets.  Then  will  the  movements  of  all  be 
performed  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  just  as  they  would  hav«» 
been  about  the  sun's  Centre  regarded  as  immoveable,  the  sun  all  the  while 
circulating  in  a  small  orbit  (with  a  motion  compounded  of  the  two  elliptic 
motions  it  would  have  in  virtue  of  their  separate  attractions)  about  the 
same  centre.  Now  in  this  case  M  still  disturbs  P,  and  P,  M,  but  th<? 
whole  (Usturhing  force  now  acts  along  their  line  of  junction,  and  since  it 
remains  true  that  whatever  momentum  M  generates  in  P,  P  will  generate 
the  same  in  M  in  a  contrary  direction ;  it  will  also  be  strictly  true  that,  so 

*  We  are  here  reading  a  sort  of  recantation.  In  the  edition  of  1833  the  remarkable 
result  in  quetttion  u  Bought  to  be  established  by  this  vicious  reasoning.  The  mistake 
is  a  very  natural  one,  and  is  so  apt  to  haunt  the  ideas  of  beginners  in  this  department 
of  physics,  that  it  is  worth  while  expressly  to  warn  them  against  it. 
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&r  as  a  disturbance  of  their  elliptic  motions  about  the  common  centre  of 
g^ixivity  of  the  ^stem  is  alone  regarded,  whatever  disturbance  of  velocity 
is  generated  in  the  one^  a  contrary  disturbance  of  velocity  (only  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  masses  and  modified,  though  never  contradicted,  by 
the  directions  in  which  they  are  respectively  moving),  will  be  generated 
in  the  other.  Now  when  we  are  considering  only  inequalities  of  long 
period  comprehending  many  complete  revolutions  of  both  planets,  and 
which  arise  from  changes  in  the  axes  of  the  orbits,  affecting  their  mean 
motions,  it  matters  not  whether  wc  suppose  these  motions  performed 
about  the  ommon  centre  of  gravity,  or  about  the  sun,  which  never  de- 
parts from  that  centre  to  any  material  extent  (the  mass  of  the  sun  being 
such  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pl&nets,  that  that  centre  always  lies 
within  his  surface.)  The  mean  motion  therefore,  regarded  as  the  average 
angular  velocity  during  a  revolution,  is  the  same  whether  estimated  by 
reference  to  the  sun's  centre,  or  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  relative  mean  motion  referred  to  the  sun  is  identical  with  the 
absolute  mean  motion  referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

(724.)  This  reasaning  applies  equally  to  every  case  of  mutual  disturb- 
ance resulting  in  a  long  inequality  such  as  may  arise  from  a  slow  and 
long-continued  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of  the  axes,  and  geom- 
eters have  accordingly  demonstrated  as  a  consequence  from  it,  that  the 
proportion  iif  which  such  inequalities  affect  the  longitudes  of  the  two 
planets  concerned,  or  the  maxima  of  the  excesses  and  defects  of  their 
longitudes  above  and  below  their  elliptic  values,  thence  arising,  in  each, 
are  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  masses  multiplied  by  the 
square  roots  of  the  major  axes  of  their  orbits,  and  this  result  is  confirmed 
by  observation,  and  will  be  found  verified  in  the  instance  immediately  in 
question  as  nearly  as  the  uncertainty  still  subsisting  as  to  the  masses  of 
the  two  planets  will  permit. 

(725.)  The  iuequality  in  question,  as  has  been  observed  in  general, 
(art.  718,)  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not  fo^the  partial  compensa- 
tion which  is  operated  in  it  in  every  triple  conjunction  of  the  planets. 
Suppose  PQR  to  be  Saturn's  orbit,  and  p qr' Juipiter^s',  and  suppose  a 
conjunction  to  take  place  at  Fp,  on  the  line  S  A;  a  second  at  128^  dis- 
tance, on  the  line  S  B ;  a  third  at  246^  distance,  on  S  C  ;  and  the  next  at 
368^,  on  S  D.  This  last-mentioned  conjunction,  taking  place  nearly  in 
the  situation  of  the  first,  will  produce  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  first  effect 
in  retarding  or  accelerating  the  planets ;  but  the  other  two,  being  in  the 
most  remote  situations  possible  from  the  first,  will  happen  under  entirely 
different  circumstances  as  to  the  position  of  the  perihelia  of  the  orbits. 
Now,  we  have  seen  that  a  presentation  of  the  one  planet  to  the  other  in 
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oonjuDctionj  in  a  variety  of  situations,  tends  to  produce  compensation ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  compensation  which  can  be 
produced  by  only  three  conjunctions  is  when  they  are  thus  equally  dig 
tributed  round  the  centre.  Hence  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  whole  amount 
of  perturbation  which  is  thus  accumulated  in  each  triple  conjunction,  but 
only  that  small  part  which  is  left  uncompensated  by  the  intermediate 
ones.  The  reader,  who  possesses  already  some  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  consideration  is,  in  fisict, 
equivalent  to  that  part  of  the  geometrical  investigation  of  this  inequality 
which  leads  us  to  seek  its  expression  in  terms  of  the  third  order,  or  in- 
volving the  cubes  and  products  of  three  dimensions  of  the  ^zcentricitiea 
and  inclinations ;  and  how  the  continual  accumulation  of  small  quantities, 
during  long  periods,  corresponds  to  what  geometers  intend  when  they 
speak  of  small  terms  receiving  great  accessions  of  magnitude  by  the  intro- 
duction of  large  coefficients  in  the  process  of  integration. 

(726.)  Similar  considerations  apply  to  every  case  of  approximate  com« 
mensurability  which  can  take  place  among  the  mean  motions  of  any  two 
planets.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  which  obtains  between  the  mean 
motion  of  the  earth  and  Venus, — 13  times  the  period  of  Venus  being  very 
nearly  equal  to  8  times  that  of  the  earth.  This  gives  rise  to  an  extremely 
near  coincidence  of  every  fifth  conjunction,  in  the  same  parts  of  each  orbit 
(within  ^jlijth  part  of  a  circumference,)  and  therefore  to  a  correspondingly 
extensive  accumulation  of  the  resulting  uncompensated  perturbation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  part  of  the  perturbation  thus  accumulated  is 
only  that  which  remains  outstanding  after  passing  the  equalizing  ordeal 
of  five  conjunctions  equally  distributed  round  the  circle ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  geometers,  is  dependent  on  powers  and  products  of  the  excen- 
tricities  and  inclinations  of  the  fifth  order.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
minute,  and  the  whole  resulting  inequality,  according  to  the  elaborate 
fttlculations  of  Mr.  Airy,  to  whom  it  owes  its  detection,  amounta  to  do 
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more  than  a  few  seconds  at  its  maximum,  while  its  period  is  do  less  than 
240  years.  This  example  will  serve  to  show  to  what  minuteness  these 
inquiries  have  been  carried  to  the  planetary  theory. 

(727.)  That  variations  of  long  period  arising  in  the  way  above  described 
are  necessarily  accompanied  by  similarly  periodical  displacements  of  the 
upper  focus,  equivalent  in  their  effect  to  periodical  fluctuations  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  excentricity,  and  in  the  position  of  the  line  of  apsides, 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
upper  focus  under  the  influence  of  the  disturbing  forces.  In  the  case  of 
circular  orbits  the  mean  place  of  H  coincides  with  S  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
but  if  the  orbits  have  any  independent  ellipticity,  this  coincidence  will  no 
longer  exist  —  and  the  mean  place  of  the  upper  focus  will  come  to.be 
inferred  from  the  average  of  all  the  situations  which  it  actually  holds 
during  an  entire  revolution.  Now  the  fixity  of  this  point  depends  on  the 
equality  of  each  of  the  branches  of  the  cuspidated  curves,  and  consequent 
equality  of  excursion  of  the  focus  in  each  particular  direction,  in  every 
successive  situation  of  the  line  of  conjunction.  But  if  there  be  some 
one  line  of  conjunction  in  which  these  excursions  are  greater  in  any  one 
particular  direction  than  in  another,  the  mean  place  of  the  focus  will  be 
displaced,  and  if  this  process  be  repeated,  that  mean  place  will  continue 
to  deviate  more  and  more  from  its  original  position,  and  thus  will  arise  a 
circulation  of  the  mean  place  of  the /ocus /or  a  revolution  about  another 
mean  situation,  the  average  of  all  the  former  mean  places  during  a  com- 
plete cycle  of  conjunctions.  Supposing  S  to  be  the  sun,  0  the  situation 
the  upper  focus  would  have,  had  these  inequalities  no  existence,  and  H  K 
the  path  of  the  upper  focus,  which  it  pursues  about  0  by  reason  of  them, 
then  it  is  evident  that  in  the  course  of  a  complete  cycle  of  the  inequality 
in  question,  the  excentricity  will  have  fluctuated  between  the  extreme 
limits  SJ  and  SI  and  the  direction  of  the  longer  axis  between  the 
extreme  position  S  H  and  S  K,  and  that  if  we  suppose  ijhk  to  be  the 
corresponding  mean  places  of  the  focus,  ij  will  be  the  extent  of  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  mean  excentricity,  and  the  angle  hsky  that  of  the  longitude 
of  the  perigee. 

(728.)  The  periods  then  in  which  these  fluctuations  go  through  their 
phases  are  necessarily  equal  in  duration  with  that  of  the  inequality  in 
longitude,  with  which  they  stand  in  connexion.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  their  maxima  all  coincide.  The  variation  of  the  axis  to  which 
that  of  the  mean  motion  corresponds,  depends  on  the  tangential  force  only 
whose  maximum  is  not  at  conjunction  or  opposition,  but  at  points  remote 
from  either,  while  the  excentricity  depends  both  on  the  normal  and  tan- 
gential forces,  the  maximum  of  the  former  of  which  is  at  the  conjunction 
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That  particular  ooDJunction  therefore,  which  is  most  iDflnential  on  th« 
axis,  is  not  so  on  the  ezcentricitj,  so  that  it  can  hy  no  means  be  concluded 
that  either  the  maximum  value  of  the  axis  coincides  with  the  maximum, 
or  the  minimum  of  the  excentricity,  or  with  the  greatest  excursion  to  or 
fro  of  the  line  of  apsides  from  its  mean  situation,  all  that  can  \;te  safely 
asserted  is,  that  as  either  the  axis  or  the  excentricity  of  the  one  orbit 
varies,  that  of  the  other  will  vary  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(729.)  The  primary  elements  of  the  lunar  and  planetary  orbits,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  variable,  are  the  longitude  of  thj  node,  the  inclina- 
tion, the  axis,  excentricity,  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  and  epoch  (art. 
496).  In  the  foregoing  articles  we  have  shown  in  what  manner  each  of 
the  first  five  of  these  elements  is  made  to  vary,  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  perturbing  forces.  It  remains  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  last 
comes  to  be  affected  by  them.  And  here  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  remove  some  degree  of  obscurity  which  may  be  thought  to  hang* 
about  the  sense  in  which  the  term  itself  is  to  be  understood  in  speaking  of 
an  orbit,  every  other  element  of  which  is  regarded  as  in  a  continual  state 
of  variation.  Supposing,  then,  that  we  were  to  reverse  the  process  of 
calculation  described  in  arts.  499  and  500  by  which  a  planet's  heliocentric 
longitude  in  an  elliptic  orbit  is  computed  for  a  given  time ;  and  setting 
out  with  a  heliocentric  longitude  ascertained  by  observation,  all  tLu  other 
elements  being  known,  we  were  to  calculate  either  what  mean  longitude 
the  planet  had  at  a  given  epochal  time,  or,  which  would  come  to  the 
same  thing,  at  what  moment  of  time  (thenceforward  to  be  assumed  as 
an  epoch)  it  had  a  given  mean  longitude.  It  is  evident  that  by  this 
means  the  epoch,  if  not  otherwise  known,  would  become  known,  whether 
we  consider  it  as  the  moment  of  time  corresponding  to  a  convenient  mean 
longitude,  or  as  the  mean  longitude  corresponding  to  a  convenient  time. 
The  latter  way  of  considering  it  has  some  advantages  in  respect  of  general 
convenience,  and  astronomers  are  in  agreement  in  employing,  as  an  ele- 
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ment  under  the  title  "  Epoch  of  the  mean  longitude/'  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  planet  so  computed  for  a  fixed  date ;  as,  for  instance,  the  commence 
ment  of  the  year  1800,  mean  time  at  a  given  place.  Supposing  now  all 
elements  of  the  orbit  invariable,  if  we  were  to  go  through  this  reverse 
process,  and'  thus  ascertain  the  epoch  (so  defined)  from  any  number  of 
diflPerent  perfectly  correct  heliocentric  longitudes,  it  is  clear  we  should 
always  come  to  the  same  result.  One  and  the  same  "epoch''  would  come 
out  fn)m  all  the  calculations.  ' 

(730.)  Considering  then  the  "epoch"  in  this  light,  as  merely  a  result 
of  this  reversed  process  of  calculation,  and  not  as  the  direct  result  of  an 
observation  instituted  for  the  purpose  at  the  precise  epochal  moment  of 
time,  (which  would  be,  generally  speakiug,  impracticable,)  it  might  be 
conceived  subject  to  variation  in  two*  distinct  ways,  viz.  dependently  and 
independently.  Dependently  it  must  vary,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  variation  of  the  other  elements ;  because,  if  setting  out  from  one  and 
the  same  observed  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  planet,  we  calculate  back 
to  the  epoch  with  two  different  sets  of  intermediate  elements,  the  one  set 
consisting  of  those  which  it  had  immediately  before  its  arrival  at  that 
longitude,  the  other  that  which  it  takes  up  immediately  after  (t.  e.  with 
an  unvaried  and  varied  system),  we  cannot  (unless  by  singular  accident  of 
mutual  counteraction)  arrive  at  the  same  result ;  and  the  difference  of  the 
results  is  evidently  the  variation  of  the  epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  vary  independently ;  for  since  this  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  the  unvaried  and  varied  epochs  can  become  known,  and  as  both 
result  from  direct  processes  of  calculation  involving  only  given  data,  the 
results  can  only  differ  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  those  data.  Or  we 
may  argue  thus.  The  change  in  the  path  of  the  planet,  and  its  place  in 
that  path  so  changed,  at  any  future  time  (supposing  it  to  undergo  no  fur- 
ther variation),  are  entirely  owing  to  the  change  in  its  velocity  and  'direc- 
tion, produced  by  the  disturbing  forces  at  the  point  of  disturbance ;  now 
these  latter  changes  (as  we  have  above  seen)  are  comphtdy  represented  by 
the  momentary  change  in  the  situation  of  the  upper  focus,  taken  in  com- 
bination with  the  momentary  variation  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit ;  and  these 
therefore  express  the  total  effect  of  the  disturbing  forces.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  direct  and  specific  action  on  the  epoch  as  an  independent  variable. 
It  is  simply  left  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  altered  state  of  things  in  the 
mode  already  indicated. 

(731,)  Nevertheless,  should  the  effects  of  perturbation  by  inducing 
changes  on  these  other  elements  affect  the  mean  longitude  of  the  planet 
in  any  other  way  than  can  be  considered  as  properly  taken  account  of,  by 
the  varied  periodic  time  due  to  a  change  of  axis,  such  effects  must  be  re- 
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garded  as  incident  on  the  epuch.  This  is  the  case  with  a  very  cariooB 
class  of  perturbations  which  we  are  now  to  consider,  and  which  have  their 
origin  in  an  alteration  of  the  average  distance  at  which  the  disturbed  body 
is  found  at  every  instant  of  a  complete  revolution,  distinct  from,  and  not 
brought  about  by  the  variation  of  the  major  semi-axis,  ot  mcmeTitary 
'<  mean  distance*'  which  is  an  imaginary  magnitude,  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  averge  of  the  actual  distances  now  contemplated.  Per- 
turbations of  this  class  (like  the  moon's' variation,  with  which  they  are 
intimately  connected)  are  independent  on  the  exoentricity  of  the  dbturbed 
orbit ;  for  which  reason  we  shall  simplify  our  treatment  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  by  supposing  that  orbit  to  have  no  permanent  exoentricity,  the 
upper  focus  in  its  successive  displacements  merely  revolving  about  a  mean 
position  coincident  with  the  lower.  We  shall  also  suppose  M  very  dis- 
tant, as  in  the  lunar  theory? 

(732.)  Referring  to  what  is  said  in  arts.  706  and  707,  and  to  the  figures 
accompanying  those  articles,  and  considering  first  the  effect  of  the  tangential 
force,  we  see  that  besides  the  effect  of  that  force  in  changing  the  length 
of  the  axis,  and  consequently  the  periodic  time,  it  causes  the  upper  focus 
H  to  describe,  in  each  revolution  of  P,  a  four-cusped  curve,  a,  6,  d,  €, 
about  S,  all  whose  intercuspidal  arcs  are  similar  and  equal.  This  supposes 
M  fixed,  and  at  an  invariable  distance, — suppositions  which  simplify  the 
relations  of  the  subject,  and  (as  we  shall  afterwards  show)  do  not  affect 
the  general  nature  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  In  virtue,  then,  of 
the  exoentricity  thus  given  rise  to,  P  will  be  at  the  pengee  of  its  momen* 
tary  ellipse  at  syzygies  and  in  its  apogee  at  quadratures^  Apart,  there/ore^ 
from  the  change  arising  from  the  variation  of  axis,  the  distance  of  P 
from  S  will  be  less  at  syzygies,  and  greater  at  quadratures,  than  in  the 
original  circle.  But  the  average  of  all  the  distances  during  a  whole  revo- 
lution will  be  unaltered ;  because  the  distances  of  a,  d,  h,  e,  from  S  being 
equal,  and  the  arcs  symmetrical,  the  approach  in  and  about  perigee  will 
be  equal  to  the  recess  in  and  about  the  apogee.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
effect  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  length  of  the  axis  itself,  on  the 
average  in  question,  is  nil,  because  the  alternate  increases  and  decreases 
of  that  length  balance  each  other  in  a  complete  revolution.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  tangential  force  is  excluded  from  all  influence*  in  producing  the 
class  of  perturbations  now  under  consideration. 

(733.)  It  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  normal  force.  In  virtue  of 
the  action  of  that  force  the  upper  focus  describes,  in  each  revolution  of  P, 
the  four-cusped  curve  (^fig.  art.  707),  whose  iniHrcuspidal  arcs  are  alter- 
nately of  very  unequal  extent,  arising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  longer 
duration  and  greater  energy  of  the  outward  than  of  the  inward  action  of 
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the  distarbing  force.  Although,  therefore,  in  perigee  at  syzjgies  and  ia 
apogee  at  quadratures,  the  apogeal  recess  is  much  greater  than  the  perigeal 
approach,  inasmuch  aa  S  d  grpatlj  exceeds  S  a.  On  the  average  of  a 
whole  revolution,  then,  the  recesses  will  preponderate,  and  the  average 
distance  will  therefore  be  greater  in  the  disturbed  than  in  the  undisturbed 
orbit  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  conclusion  is  quite  independent  of  any 
change  in  the  length  of  the  axis,  which  the  normal  force  has  no  power  to 
produce. 

(734.)  But  neither  does  the  normal  force  operate  any  change  of  linear 
velocity  in  the  disturbed  body.  When  carried  out,  therefore,  by  the 
effect  of  that  force  to  a  greater  distance  from  S,  the  angular  velocity  of  its 
motion  round  S  will  be  diminished :  and  contrariwise  when  brought  nearer. 
The  average  of  all  the  momentary  angular  motions,  therefore,  will  de- 
crease with  the  increase  in  that  of  the  momentary  distances ;  and  in  a 
higher  ratio,  since  th^  angular  velocity,  under  an  equable  description  of 
areas,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  disturbing  force, 
being  (in  the  case  supposed)  directed  to  or  from  the  centre,  does  not  dis- 
turb that  equable  description  (art.  616).  Consequently,  on  the  average 
of  a  whole  revolution,  the  angular  motion  is  slower,  and  therefore  the  time 
of  completing  a  revolution,  and  returning  to  the  same  longitude,  longer 
than  in  the  undisturbed  orbit,  and  that  independent  of  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  length  of  the  momentary  axis,  and  the  <<  periodic  time '' 
or  "  mean  motion"  dependent  thereon.  We  leave  to  the  reader  to  follow 
out  (as  is  easy  to  do)  the  same  train  of  reasoning  in  the  cases  of  planetary 
perturbation,  when  M  is  not  very  remote,  and  when  it  is  interior  to  the 
disturbed  orbit.  In  the  latter  case  the  preponderant  effect  changes  from 
a  retardation  of  angular  velocity  to  an  acceleration,  and  the  dilatation  of 
the  average  dimensions  of  P's  orbit  to  a  contraction. 

(735.)  The  above  is  an  accurate  analysis,  according  to  strict  dynamical 
principles,  of  an  effect  which,  speaking  roughly,  may  be  assimilated  to  an 
alteration  cf  M's  gravitation  towards  S  by  the  mean  preponderant  amount 
of  the  outward  and  inward  action  of  the  normal  forces  constantly  exerted 
—  nearly  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  mass  of  the  disturbing  body  were 
formed  into  a  ring  of  uniform  thickness,  concentric  with  S,  and  of  such 
diameter  as  to  exert  an  action  on  P  everywhere  equal  to  such  mean  pre- 
ponderant force,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  to  inwards  or  outwards.  For 
it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  such  a  ring  on  P,  will  be  the  difference  of  its 
attractions  on  the  two  points  P  and  S,  of  which  the  latter  occupies  its 
centre,  the  former  is  exdbntric.  Now  the  attraction  of  a  ring  on  its 
centre  is  manifestly  equal  in  all  directions,  and  therefore,  estimated  in 
any  one  direction,  is  zero.     On  the  other  hand,  on  a  point  P  out  of  its 
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centre,  if  within  the  ring,  the  resultfng  attraction  will  always  he  oulwards^ 
towards  the  nearest  point  of  the  ring,  or  directly  from  the  centre.*  Bat 
if  P  lie  without  the  ring,  the  resulting  force  will  act  always  inward*^ 
urging  P  towards  its  centre.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  mean  effect  of 
the  radial  force  of  the  ring  will  he  different  in  its  direction,  according  as 
the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  is  exterior  or  interior  to  that  of  the  dis- 
turbed. In  the  former  case  it  will  act  in  diminution,  in  the  latter  in 
augmentation  of  the  central  gravity. 

(736.)  Regarding,  still,  only  the  mean  effect,  as  produced  in  a  great 
number  of  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  increase 
of  central  force  will  be  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  periodic  time 
and  distance  of  a  body  revolving  with  a  stated  velocity,  and  vice  vend. 
This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  radial 
part  of  the  disturbing  force,  when  exactly  analyzed.  It  alters  permanently, 
and  by  a  certain  mean  amount,  the  distances  and  times  of  revolution  of 
all  the  bodies  composing  the  planetaiy  system,  from  what  they  would  be, 
did  each  planet  circulate  about  the  sun  uninfluenced  by  the  attraction  of 
the  rest ;  the  angular  motion  of  the  interior  bodies  of  the  system  being 
thus  rendered  less,  and  those  of  the  exterior  greater,  than  on  that  suppo- 
*  sition.  The  latter  effect,  indeed,  might  be  at  once  concluded  from  this 
obvious  consideration,  —  that  all  the  planets  revolving  interiorly  to  any 

*  As  this  is  a  proposition  which  the  equilibrium  of  Saturn's  ring  renders  not  merely 
speculative  or  illustrative,  it  will  be  well  to  demonstrate  it;  which  may  be  done  very 
simply,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  calculus.  Conceive  a  spherical  shell,  and  a  point 
within  it :  every  line  passing  through  the  point,  and  terminating  both  ways  in  (be  shell, 
will,  of  course,  be  equally  inclined  to  its  surface  at  either  end,  being  a  chord  of  a  sphe- 
rical surface,  and  therefore  symmetrically  related  to  all  its  parts.  Now,  conceive  a 
small  double  cone,  or  pyramid,  having  its  apex  at  the  point,  and  formed  by  the  conical 
motion  of  such  a  line  round  the  point.  Then  will  the  two  portions  of  the  spherical 
shell,  which  form  the  bases  of  both  the  cones,  or  pyramids,  be  similar  and  equally  in- 
clined to  their  axes.  Therefore  their  areas  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their 
distances  from  the  common  apex.  Therefore  their  attractions  on  it  will  be  equal,  be- 
cause  the  attraction  is  as  the  attracting  matter  directly,  and  the  square  of  its  distance 
inversely.  Now,  these  attractions  act  in  opposite  directions,  and  therefore  counteract 
each  other.  Therefore  the  point  is  in  equilibrium  between  them  ;  and  as  the  same  is 
true  of  every  such  pair  of  areas  into  which  the  spherical  shell  can  be  broken  up,  there* 
fore  the  point  will  be  in  equilibrium  however  situated  tDithin  such  a  spherical  shelL 
Now  take  a  ring,  and  treat  it  similarly,  breaking  its  circumference  up  into  pairs  of  ele« 
ments,  the  bases  of  triangle*  formed  by  lines  passing  through  the  attracted  point. 
Here  the  attracting  elements  being  Zt'iiM,  not  gurfaees,  are  in  the  $impU  ratio  of  the 
distances,  not  the  duplicate^  as  they  should  be  to  maintain  the  equilibrium.  Therefore 
It  will  not  be  maintained,  but  the  nearest  elements  will  have  the  superiority,  and  the 
point  will,  on  the  whole,  be  urged  towards  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring.  The  same  is 
une  of  every  linear  ring,  and  is  therefore  true  of  any  assemblage  of  ooncentiic  ooea 
ti^nnmg  a  flat  anuulus,  like  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
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orbit  may  be  coDsidered  as  adding  to. the  general  aggregate  of  the  attract- 
ing matter  within,  which  is  not  the  less  efficient  for  being  distributed  over 
space,  and  maintained  in  a  state  of  circulation. 

r737.)  This  effect,  however,  is  one  which  we  have  no  means  of  mea- 
suring, or  even  of  detecting,  otherwise  than  by  calculation.  For  our 
knowledge  of  the  periods  of  the  planets  is  drawn  from  observations  made 
on  them  in  their  actual  state,  and  therefore  under  the  influence  of  this, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  constant  part  of  the  perturbative 
action  Their  observed  mean  motions  are  therefore  affected  by  the  whole 
amount  of  its  influence ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  this  by 
observation  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  sun's  attraction,  with  which  it  is 
blended.  Our  knowledge,  however,  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  assures 
us  that  it  is  extremely  small ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  all  which  it  is  at  all 
important  to  us  to  know,  in  the  theory  of  their  motions. 

(738.)  The  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon,  in  like  manner,  tends,  by 
its  mean  influence  during  many  successive  revolutions  of  both  bodies,  to 
increase  permanently  the  moon's  distance  and  periodic  time.  But  this 
general  average  is  not  established,  either  in  the  case  of  the  moon  or 
planets,  without  a  series  of  subordinate  fluctuations,  which  we  have  pur- 
posely neglected  to  take  account  of  in  the  above  reasoning,  and  which 
obviously  tend,  in  the  average  of  a  great  multitude  of  revolutions,  to 
neutralize  each  other.  In  the  lunar  theory,  however,  some  of  these  sub- 
ordinate fluctuations  are  very  sensible  to  observation.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous of  these  is  the  moQu's  annual  equation ;  so  called  because  it  consists 
in  an  alternate  increase  and  decrease  in  her  longitude,  corresponding  with 

Fig.  106. 


the  earth's  situation  in  its  annual  orbit ;  t.  e,  to  its  angular  distance  from 
the  perihelion,  and  therefore  having  a  year  instead  of  a  month,  or  aliquot 
part  of  a  month,  for  its  period.  To  understand  the  mode  of  its  produc- 
tion, let  us  suppose  the  snn,  still  holding  a  fixed  position  in  longitude,  to 
approach  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth.  Then  will  all  its  disturbing  forces 
be  gradually  increased  in  tf  very  high  ratio  compared  with  the  diminution 
of  the  distance  (being  inversely  as  its  cube;  so  that  ^tb  effects  of  every 
kind  are  three  times  greater  in  respect  of  any  change  ^f  distance,  than 
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they  would  be  by  the  simple  law  of  proportionality).  Henoe,  it  is  obvioiu 
that  the  focus  H  (art  707)  in  the  act  of  describing  each  intercuspidal  are 
of  the  curve  a,  d,  h,  e,  will  be  continually  carried  out  fiirther  and  farther 
from  S  ]  and  the  curve,  instead  of  returning  into  itself  at  the  end  of  each 
revolution,  will  open  out  into  a  sort  of  cuspidated  spiral,  as  in  the  figure 
annexed.  Retracing  now  the  reasoning  of  art  733,  as  adapted  to  this 
state  of  things,  it  will  be  seen  that  so  long  as  this  dilatation  goes  on,  so 
long  will  the  difference  between  M's  recess  from  S  in  aphelio  and  its 
approach  in  perihelio  (which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  consecutive  long 
and  short  semidiameters  of  this  curve)  also  continue  to  increase,  and  with 
it  the  average  of  the  distances  of  M  from  S  in  a  whole  revolution,  and 
consequently  also  the  time  of  performing  such  a  revolution.  The  reverse 
process  will  go  on  as  the  sun  again  recedes.  Thus  it  appears  that,  as  the 
sun  approaches  the  earth,  the  mean  angular  motion  of  the  moon  on  the 
average  of  a  whole  revolution  will  diminish,  and  the  duration  of  each 
lunation  will  therefore  exceed  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  vice  venA. 

(739.)  The  moon's  orbit  being  supposed  circular,  the  sun's  orfoitnal 
motion  will  have  no  other  efiect  than  to  keep  the  moon  longer  under  the 
influence  of  every  gradation  of  the  disturbing  force,  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  his  situation  in  longitude  remained  unaltered  (art.  711.)  The 
effects,  therefore,  will  take  place  only  on  an  increased  scale  in  tiie  propor- 
tion of  the  increased  time ;  t.  e,  in  the  proportion  of  the  synodic  to  the 
sidereal  revolution  of  the  moon.  Observation  confirms  these  results,  and 
assigns  to  the  inequality  in  question  a  maximum  value  of  between  l(f  and 
IV,  by  which  the  moon  is  at  one  time  in  advance  of,  and  at  another  be- 
hind, its  mean  place,  in  consequence  of  this  perturbation. 

(740.)  To  this  class  of  inequalities  we  must  refer  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  extending  over  an  immense  period  of  time,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  seciilar  acceleration  of  (he  fnoon^a  mean  motion.  It  had  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Halley,  on  comparing  togetiier  the  records  of  the  most 
ancient  lunar  eclipses  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers  with  those  of  modem 
times,  that  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  at  present  is  sensibly 
shorter  than  at  that  remote  epoch ;  and  this  result  was  confirmed  by  a 
further  comparison  of  both  sets  of  observations  with  those  of  the  Arabian 
astronomers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  It  appeared,  from  these 
comparisons,  that  the  rate  at  which  the  moon's  mean  motion  increases  is 
about  11  seconds  per  centuiy,  —  a  quantity  small  in  itself,  but  beooming 
considerable  by  its  accumulation  during  a  succession  of  ages.  This  re- 
markable fact,  like  the  great  equation  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  had  been 
long  the  subject  of  toilsome  investigation  to  geometers.  Indeed,  so 
difficult  did  it  appear  to  render  any  exact  account  of,  that  while 
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were  on  the  point  of  again  declaring  the  theory  of  gravity  inadequate  to 
its  explanation,  others  were  for  rejecting  altogether  the  evidence  on  which 
it  rested,  although  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  on  which  most  historical 
events  are  credited.  It  was  in  this  dilemma  that  Laplace  once  more 
stepped  in  to  rescue  physical  astronomy  from  its  reproach,  by  pointing  out 
the  real  cause  of  the  phsenomenon  in  question,  which,  when  so  explained, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  in  the  whole  range  of  our  sub- 
ject,—  one  which  leads  our  speculations  farther  into  the  past  and  future, 
and  points  to  longer  vistas  in  the  dim  perspective  of  changes  which  our 
system  has  undergone  and  is  yet  to  undergo,  than  any  other  which  obser- 
vation assisted  by  theory  has  developed. 

(741.)  The  year  is  not  an  exact  number  of  lunations.  It  consists  of 
twelve  and  a  fraction.  Supposing  then  the  sun  and  moon  to  set  out  from 
conjunction  together ;  at  the  twelfth  conjunction  subsequent  the  sun  will 
not  have  returned  precisely  to  the  same  point  of  its  annual  orbit,  but  will 
fall  somewhat  short  of  it,  and  at  the  thirteenth  will  have  overpassed  it. 
Hence  in  twelve  lunations  the  gain  of  longitude  during  the  first  half  year 
vrill  be  somewhat  under  and  in  thirteen  somewhat  over-compensated.  In 
twenty-six  it  will  be  nearly  twice  as  much  over-compensated,  in  thirty-nine 
not  quite  so  nearly  three  times  as  much,  and  so  on,  until,  after  a  certain 
number  of  such  multiples  of  a  lunation  have  elapsed,  the  sun  will  be 
found  half  a  revolution  in  advance,  and  in  place  of  receding  farther  at  the 
expiration  of  the  next,  it  will  have  begun  to  approach.  From-  this  time 
every  succeeding  cycle  will  destroy  some  portion  of  that  over-compensa- 
tion, until  a  complete  revolution  of  the  sun  in  excess  shall  be  accom- 
plished. Thus  arises  a  subordinate  or  rather  supplementary  inequality, 
having  for  its  period  as  many  years  as  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  defi- 
.dent  arc  into  a  whole  revolution,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  much  more 
exact  compensation  will  have  been  operated,  and  so  on.  Thus  after  a 
moderate  number  of  years  an  almost  perfect  compensation  will  be  effected, 
and  if  we  extend  our  views  to  centuries  we  may  consider  it  as  quite  so. 
Such  at  least  would  be  the  case  if  the  solar  ellipse  were  invariable.  But 
that  ellipse  is  kept  in  a  continual  but  excessively  slow  state  of  change  by 
the  action  of  the  planets  on  the  earth.  Its  axis,  it  is  true,  remains  unal- 
tered; but  its  excentricity  is,  and  has  been  since  the  earliest  ages,  dimin- 
ishing; and  this  diminution  will  continue  (there  is  little  reason  to  doubt) 
till  the  excentricity  is  annihilated  altogether,  and  the  earth's  orbit  becomes 
a  perfect  circle ;  after  which  it  will  again  open  out  into  an  ellipse,  the 
excentricity  will  again  increase,  attain  a  certain  moderate  amount,  and 
Ihen  again  decrease.  The  time  required  for  these  evolutions,  though 
caloalable,  has  not  been  calculated,  further  than  to  satisfy  us  that  it  in 
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not  to  be  reckoned  bj  handreds  or  by  thousands  of  years.  It  is  a  period| 
m  shorty  in  which  the  whole  history  of  astronomy  and  of  the  hnman  race 
occupies  but  as  it  wiere  a  point,  during  which  all  its  changes  are  to  be 
regarded  as  uniform.  Now,  it  is  by  this  variation  in  the  exoentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  that  the  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon  is  caused.  The 
compensation  above  spoken  of  (even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries)  will  dow, 
we  see,  be  only  imperfectly  effected,  owing  to  this  slow  shifting  of  one 
of  the  essential  data.  Tde  steps  of  restoration  are  no  longer  identical 
with,  nor  equal  to,  those  of  change.  The  struggle  up  hill  is  not  main- 
tainted  on  equal  terms  with  the  downward  tendency.  The  ground  is  all 
the  while  slowly  sliding  beneath  the  feet  of  the  antagonists.  During  the 
whole  time  that  the  earth's  exoentricity  is  diminishing,  a  preponderance 
is  given  to  the  reaction  over  the  action ;  and  it  is  not  till  that  diminntion 
shall  cease,  that  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  the  process  of  ultimate 
restoration 'will  commence.  Meanwhile,  a  minute,  outstanding,  and  un- 
compensated effect  in  favour  of  acceleration  is  left  at  each  recurrence,  or 
near  recurrence,  of  the  same  configurations  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
solar  perigee.  These  accumulate,  and  at  length  affect  the  moon's  longi- 
tude to  an  extent  not  to  be  overlooked. 

(742.)  The  pha&nomenon,  of  which  we  have  now  given  an  account,  is 
another  and  very  striking  example  of  the  propagation  of  a  periodic  change 
from  one  part  of  a  system  to  another.  The  planets,  with  one  exception, 
have  no  dii'ect  appreciable  action  on  the  lunar  motions  as  referred  to  tbe 
earth.  Their  masses  are  too  small,  and  their  distances  too  great,  for  their 
difference  of  action  on  the  moon  and  earth  ever  to  become  sensible.  Tet 
their  effect  on  the  earth's  orbit  is  thus,  we  see,  propagated  through  the 
sun  to  that  of  the  moon ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  transmitted 
effect  thus  indirectly  produced  on  the  angle  described  by  the  moon  round 
the  earth  is  more  sensible  to  observation  than  that  directly  produced  hy 
them  on  the  angle  described  by  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

(743.)  Referring  to  the  reasoning  of  art.  738,  we  shall  perceive  that 
if,  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  its  elliptic  motion,  the  sun's  distance 
from  tbe  earth  be  subject  to  a  periodical  increase  and  decrease,  that  varia- 
tion will  give  rise  to  a  lunar  inequality  of  equal  period  analogous  to  the 
annual  equation.  It  thus  happens  that  very  minute  changes  impressed 
on  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  planets,  (provided 
their  periods,  though  not  properly  speaking  secular,  be  of  considerahle 
length,)  may  make  themselves  sensible  in  the  lunar  motions.  The  longi- 
tude of  that  satellite,  as  observed  from  the  earth,  is,  in  fact,  singularly 
sensible  to  this  kind  of  reflected  action,  which  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  principle  of  forced  vibrations  laid  down  in  art  650.     Th« 
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reason  of  this  willbe  readily  apprehended,  if  we  consider  that  however 
trifling  the  increase  of  her  longitude  which  would  arise  in  a  single  revolu- 
tion, from  a  minute  and  almost  infinitesimal  increase  of  her  mean  angu- 
lar velocity,  that  increase  is  not  only  repeated  in  each  suhsequent  revolu- 
tion, hut  is  reinforced  during  each  hy  a  similar  fresh  accession  of  angular 
motion  generated  in  its  lapse.  This  process  goes  on  so  long  as  the  angu- 
lar motion  continues  to  increase,  and  only  begins  to  be  reversed  when 
lapse  of  time,  bringing  round  a  contrary  action  on  the  angular  motion, 
shall  have  destroyed  the  excess  of  velocity  previously  gained,  and  begun 
10  operate  a  retardation. .  In  this  respect,  the  advance  gained  by  the  moon 
on  her  undisturbed  place  may  be  assimilated,  during  its  increase,  to  the 
space  described  from  rest  under  the  action  of  a  continually  accelerating 
force.  The  velocity  gained  in  each  instant  is  not  only  effective  in  carry- 
ing the  body  forward  during  each  subsequent  instant,  but  new  velocities 
are  every  instant  generated,  and  go  on  adding  their  cumulative  effects  to 
those  before  produced. 

(744.)  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  like  that  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  may  be  affected  in  its  average  value  estimated  over  long 
periods  embracing  many  revolutions,  in  two  modes,  conformably  to  the 
theory  above  delivered.  1st,  it  may  vary  by  a  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  axis  major  of  its  orbit,  arising  from  the  direct  action  of  some  tangen- 
tial disturbing  force  on  its  velocity,  and  thereby  producing  a  change  of 
mean  motion  aqd  periodic  time  in  virtue  of  the  Keplerian  la\r  of  periods, 
which  declares  that  the  periodic  times  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  f^tio  of  the 
mean  distances.  Or,  2dly,  it  may  vary  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  action 
on  the  average  of  actual  distances  during  a  revolution,  which  arises  from 
variations  of  excentricity  and  perihelion  only,  and  which  produces  that 
sort  of  change  in  the  mean  motion  which  we  have  characterized  as  inci- 
dent on  the  epoch.  The  change  of  mean  motion  thus  arising,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  variation  of  the  major  axis.  It  does  not  depend 
on  the  change  of  distance  by  the  Keplerian  law  of  periods,  but  by  that 
of  areas.  The  altered  mean  motion  is  not  sub-sesquiplicate  to  the  altered . 
axis  of  the  ellipse,  which  in  fact  does  not  alter  at  all,  but  is  suMupli- 
rate  to  the  altered  average  of  distances  in  a  revolution ;  a  distinction 
which  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by  every  one  who  will  clearly  un- 
derstand either  the  subject  itself,  or  the  force  of  Newton's  explanation 
of  it  in  the  6th  Corollary  of  his  celebrated  66th  Proposition.  In  which- 
ever mode,  however,  an  alteration  in  the  mean  motion  is  effected,  if  we 
accommodate  the  general  sense  of  our  language  to  the  specialities  of  the 
case,  it  remains  true  that  every  change  in  the  mean  motion  is  accomp»- 
Died  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  mean  distance. 
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(745.)  Now  we  have  seen  (art.  726),  that  YeDos  produces  in  the  earth 
a  perturbation  in  lengitudc,  of  so  long  a  period  (240  years),  that  it  can- 
not well  be  regarded  without  violence  to  ordinary  language,  otherwise  than 
as  an  equation  of  the  mean  motion.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  follows  that 
during  that  half  of  this  long  period  of  time,  in  which  the  earth's  motion 
is  retarded,  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  earth  is  on  the  increase,  and 
vice  versd.  Minute  as  is  the  eqiiation  in  question,  and  consequent  altera- 
tion of  solar  distance,  and  almost  inconceivably  minute  as  is  the  effect 
produced  on  the  moon's  mean  angular  velocity  in  a  single  lunation,  yet 
the  great  number  of  lunations  (1484),  during  which  the  effect  goes  on 
accumulating  in  one  direction,  causes  the  moon,  at  the  moment  when  that 
accumulation  has  attained  its  maximum  to  be  very  sensibly  in  advance  of 
its  undisturbed  place  (viz.  by  23"  of  longitude),  and  after  1484  more 
lunations,  as  much  in  arrear.  The  calculations  by  which  this  curious 
result  has  been  established,  formidable  from  their  length  and  intricacy, 
are  due  to  the  industry,  as  the  discovery  of  its  origin  is  to  the  sagacity, 
of  Professor  Hansen. 

(746.)  The  action  of  Venus,  just  explained,  is  indirect,  being  as  it 
were  a  sort  of  reflection  of  its  influence  on  the  earth's  orbit.  But  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  its  influence,  in  actually  perturbing  the  moon's  mo- 
tions by  its  direct  attraction,  has  been  pointed  out,  and  the  inequality  Jue 
to  it  computed  by  the  same  eminent  geometer.'  As  the  details  of  his 
processes  have  not  yet  appeared,  we  can  here  only  explfiin,  in  geuei-al 
terms,  the  principle  on  which  the  result  in  question  depends,  and  the 
nature  of  the  peculiar  adjustment  of  the  mean  angular  velocities  of  the 
earth  and  Yenus  which  render  it  effective.  The  disturbing  forces  of 
Venus  on  the  moon  are  capable  of  being  represented  or  expressed  (as  is 
indeed  generally  the  case  with  all  the  forces  concerned  in  producing  pla- 
netary disturbance)  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  a  series  of  other  forces, 
each  having  a  period  or  cycle  within  which  it  attains  a  maximum  in  one 
direction,  decreases  to  nothing,  reverses  its  action,  attains  a  maximum  in 
the  opposite  direction,  ajgain  decreases  to  nothing,  again  reverses  its  action, 
and  reattains  its  former  magnitude,  and  so  on.  These  cycles  differ  for 
each  particular  constituent  or  term,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  total  forces  con- 
sidered as  so  broken  up  into  partial  ones,  and,  generally  speaking,  every 
combination  which  can  be  formed  by  subtracting  a  multiple  of  the  mean 
motion  of  one  of  the  bodies  concerned  from  a  multiple  of  that  of  the 
other,  and  when  there  are  three  bodies  disturbing  one  another,  every  such 
triple  combination  becomes,  under  the  technical  name  of  an  argument, 
the  cyclical  representative  of  a  force  acting  in  the  manner  and  according 
'  AstroDomische  Nachrichten,  No.  597. 
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to  tbe  law  described.  Each  of  these  periodically  acting  forces  produced 
its  perturbative  effect,  according  to  the  law  of  the  superposition  of  small 
motions,  as  if  the  others  had  no  existence.  And  if  it  happen,  as  in  an 
immense  majority  of  cases  it  does,  that  the  cycle  of  any  particular  one  of 
these  partial  forces  has  no  relation  to  the  periodic  time  of  the  disturbed 
body,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  point  of  its 
orbit,  or  to  any  utuation  favourable  to  any  particular  form  of  disturbance, 
over  and  over  again  when  the  force  is  at  its  maximum ;  that  force  will,  iu 
a  few  revolutions,  neutralize  its  own  effect,  and  nothing  but  fluctuations 
of  brief  duration  can  result  from  its  action.  The  contrary  will  evidently 
be  the  case,  if  the  cycle  of  the  force  coincide  so  nearly  with  the  cycle  of 
tbe  moon's  anomalistic  revolution,  as  to  bring  round  the  maximum  of  the 
force  acting  in  one  and  the  same  direction  (whether  tangential  or  normal) 
either  accurately,  or  very  nearly  indeed  to  some  definite  point,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  apogee  of  her  orbit.  Whatever  the  effect  produced  by  such  a 
force  on  the  angular  motion  of  the  moon,  if  it  be  not  exactly  compen-. 
sated  in  one  cycle  of  its  action,  it  will  go  on  accumulating,  being  repeated 
over  and  over  again  under  circumstances  very  nearly  the  same,  for  many 
successive  revolutions,  until  at  length,  owing  to  the  want  of  precise  accu- 
racy in  the  adjustment  of  that  cycle  to  the  anomalistic  period,  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  force  (in  the  same  phase  of  its  action)  is  brought  to  coincide 
with  a  point  in  the  orbit  (as  the  perigee),  determinative  of  an  opposite 
effect,  and  thus,  at  lengthy  a  compensation  will  be  worked  out;  in  a  time, 
however,  so  much  the  longer  as  tbe  difference  between  the  cycle  of  the 
force  and  the  moon's  anomalistic  period  is  less. 

(747.)  Now,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  Venus  disturbing  the  moon,  there 
exists  a  cyclical  combination  of  this  kind.  Of  course  the  disturbing  force 
of  Venus  on  the  moon  varies  with  her  distance  from  the  earth,  and  this 
distance  again  depends  on  her  configuration  with  respect  to  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  taking  trUo  account  the  eUipticity  of  both  their  orbits.  Among 
the  combinations  which  take  their  rise  from  this  latter  consideration,  and 
which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  are  of  great  complexity,  there  is  a  term 
(an  exceedingly  minute  one),  whose  argument  or  cycle  is  determined  by 
subtracting  16  times  the  mean  motion  of  ,the  earth  from  18  times  that  of 
Venufi.  The  difference  is  so  very  nearly  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon 
in  her  anomalistic  ^volution,  that  whereas  the  latter  mvolution  is  com- 
pleted in  27*  IS"  18-  32-3%  the  cycle  of  the  force  is  completed  in  27 « 
13*  7"  36*6»,  differing  from  the  other  by  no  more  than  10"  66-7',  or 
about  one  3625th  part  of  a  complete  period  of  the  moon  from  apogee  to 
apogee.  During  half  of  this  very  long  interval  (that  is  to  say,  during 
about  1361  years),  the  perturbations  produced  by  a  force  of  this  character, 
27 
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go  on  increasing  and  accumulating,  and  are  destroyed  in  another  equal  in- 
terval.    Although  therefore  excessively  minute  in  their  actual  effect  on 
the  angular  motion,  this  minuteness  is  compensated  hy  the  number  of  re- 
peated acts  of  accumulation;  and  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
continue  to  act  on  the  longitude.     Accordingly  M.  Hansen  has  found  the 
total  amount  of  fluctuation  to  and  fro,  or  the  value  of  the  equation  of  the 
moon's  longitude  so  arising,  to  be  27 -4".     It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  two  equations  considered  in  these  latter  paragraphs, 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  only  remaining  material  differences  between 
theory  and  observation  in  the  modem  history  of  this  hitherto  rebellious 
satellite.    We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  (indeed  it  would  have  required 
a  treatise  on  the  subject)  to  go  into  a  special  account  of  the  almost  innu- 
merable other  lunar  inequalities  which  have  been  computed  and  tabulated, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ewry  computation 
of  her  place  from  the  tables.     Many  of  them  are  of  very  much  larger 
amount  than  these.     We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  the 
parallactic  inequality,  already  explained  (art.  712),  is  interesting,  as  afford- 
ing a  measure  of  the  sun's  distance.     For  this  equation  originates,  aa  there 
shown,  in  the  fact  that  the  disturbing  forces  are  not  precisely  alike  in  the 
two  halves  of  the  moon's  orbit  nearest  to  and  most  remote  from  the  sun, 
all  their  values  being  greater  in  the  former  half.     As  a  knowledge  of  the 
relative  dimensions  of  the  solar  and  lunar  orbits  enables  us  to  calculate  d 
priorif  the  amount  of  this  inequality,  so  a  knowledge  of  that  amount 
deduced  by  the  comparison  of  a  great  number  of  observed  places  of  the 
moon  with  tables  in  which  every  inequality  but  this  should  be  included, 
would  enable  us  conversely  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  the  distances  in  ques- 
tion.    Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  inequality,  this  is  not  a  very  aoco- 
rate  mode  of  obtaining  an  element  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomy 
as  the  sun's  distance,  but  were  it  larger  (t.  e.  were  the  moon's  orbit  con- 
siderably larger  than  it  actually  is),  this  would  be,  perhaps,  the  most 
exact  method  of  any  by  which  it  could  be  concluded. 

(748.)  The  greatest  of  all  the  lunar  inequalities,  produced  by  pertur- 
bation, is  that  called  the  evecttan.  It  arises  directly  from  the  variation 
of  the  excentricity  of  her  orbit,  and  from  the  fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  line  of  apsides,  caused  by  the  different  situation 
of  the  sun,  with  respect  to  that  line  (arts.  685,  691)^  Owing  to  these 
causes  the  moon  is  alternately  in  advance,  and  in  arrear  of  her  elliptic 
place  by  about  1**  20^  20".  This  equation  was  known  to  the  aiKMents, 
having  been  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  by  the  comparison  of  a  long  series 
of  observations,  handed  down  to  him  from  the  earliest  ages  of  astronomy. 
The  mode  in  which  the  effects  of  these  several  sources  of  inequality  be> 
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oome  grouped  together  under  one  principal  argument,  common  to  them 
all,  helongs,  for  its  explanation,  rather  to  works  specially  treating  of  the 
lunar  theory  than  to  a  treatise  of  this  kind. 

(749.)  Some  small  perturbations  are  produced  in  the  lunar  orbit  by 
the  protuberant  matter  of  the  earth's  equator.  The  attraction  of  a  sphere 
is  the  same  as  if  all  its  matter  were  condensed  into  a  point  in  its  centre ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case  with  a  spheroid.  The  attraction  of  such  a  mass 
is  neither  exactly  directed  to  its  centre,  nor  does  it  exactly  follow  the  law 
of  the  inverse  squares  of  the  distances.  Hence  will  arise  a  series  of 
perturbations,  extremely  small  in  amount,  but  still  perceptible  in  the 
lunar  motions,  by  which  the  node  and  the  apogee  will  be  affected.  A 
more  remarkable  consequence  of  this  cause,  however,  is  a  small  nutatioi^ 
of  the  lunar  orbit,  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  the  moon  causes  in 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  by  its  action  on  the  same  elliptic  protu- 
berance. And,  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  systems  of 
planets  which  have  satellites,  the  elliptio  figure  of  the  primary  has  a  ten- 
dency to  bring  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  to  coincide  with  its  equator, — a 
tendency  which,  though  small  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  yet  in  that  of  Jupiter, 
whose  ellipticity  is  very  considerable,  and  of  Saturn  especially,  where  the 
ellipticity  of  the  body  is  reinforced  by  the  attraction  of  the  rings,  becomes 
predominant  over  every  external  and  internal  cause  of  disturbance,  and 
produces  and  maintains  an  almost  exact  coincidence  of  the  planes  in 
question.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  with  the  nearer  satellites.  The 
more  distant  are  comparatively  less  affected  by  this  cause,  the  difference 
of  attractions  between  a  sphere  and  spheroid  diminishing  with  great  ra- 
pidity as  the  distance  increases.  Thus,  while  the  orbito  of  all  the  interior 
satellites  of  Saturn  lie  almost  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  and  equator 
of  the  planet,  thit  of  the  external  satellite,  whose  distance  from  Saturn 
is  between  sixty  and  seventy  diameters  of  the  planet,  is  inclined  to  that 
plane  considerably^  On  the  other  hand,  this  considerable  distance,  while 
it  permits  the  satellite  to  retain  its  actual  inclination,  prevents  (by  parity 
of  reasoning)  the  ring  and  equator  of  the  planet  from  being  perceptibly 
disturbed  by  its  attraction,  or  being  subjected  to  any  appreciable  move- 
ments analogous  to  our  nutation  and  precession.  If  such  exist,  they 
must  be  much  slower  than  those  of  the  earth ;  the  mass  of  this  satellite 
being,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  its  apparent  size,  a  much  smaller  frac- 
tion of  that  of  Saturn  than  the  moon  is  of  the  earth ;  while  the  solar 
precession,  by  reason  of  the  immense  distance  of  the  sun,  must  be  quite 
imperceptible. 

(750.)  The  subject  of  the  tides,  though  rather  belonging  to  terrestrial 
physics  than  properly  to  astronomy,  is  yet  so  directly  connected  with  tha 
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iImkyt  of  the  lunar  pertorbatioDS,  that  we  cannot  omit  some  ezplanat:;Ty 
fto(k«  of  it,  especially  since  many  persons  find  a  strange  difficolty  in  con* 
ctnving  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced.  That  the  sun,  or  moony 
should  by  its  attraction  heap  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean  under  it,  seems 
to  them  Tcry  natural.  That  it  should  at  the  same  time  heap  them  up  on 
the  opposite  side  seems,  on  the  contrary,  palpably  absurd.  The  error  of 
this  class  of  objectors  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  noticed  in  art.  723, 
and  consists  in  disregarding  the  attraction  of  the  disturbing  body  on  the 
mass  of  the  earth,  and  looking  on  it  as  wholly  efifective  on  the  superficial 
wator.  Were  the  earth  indeed  absolutely  fixed,  held  in  its  place  by  an 
external  force,  and  the  water  left  free  to  move,  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the 
disturbing  power  would  be  to  produce  a  single  accumulation  vertically 
under  the  disturbing  body.  But  it  is  not  by  its  whole  attraction,  but  by 
the  difference  of  its  attractions  on  the  superficial  water  at  both  sides,  and 
on  the  central  mass,  that  the  waters  are  raised :  just  as  in  the  theory  of 
the  moon,  the  difference  of  the  sun's  attractions  on  the  moon  and  on  the 
earth  (regarded  as  moveable  and  as  obeying  that  amount  of  attraction 
which  is  due  to  its  situation)  gives  rise  to  a  relative  tendency  in  the  moon 
to  recede  from  the  earth  in  conjunction  and  opposition,  and  to  approach 
it  in  quadratures.  Referring  to  the  figure  of  art.  675,  instead  of  sap- 
posing  A  D  B  C  to  represent  the  moon's  orbit,  let  it  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  section  of  the  (comparatively)  thin  film  of  water  reposing  on  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  in  a  great  circle,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through 
the  disturbing  body  M,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the  moon.  The 
disturbing  force  on  a  particle  at  P  will  then  (exactly  as  in  the  lunar 
theory)  be  represented  in  amount  and  direction  by  N  S,  on  the  same  scale 
on  which  S  M  represents  the  moon's  whole  attraction  on  a  particle  situ- 
ated at  S.  This  force,  applied  at  P,  will  urge  it  in  the  direction  P  X 
parallel  to  N  S ;  and  therefore,  when  compounded  with  the  direct  force  of 
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form  of  the  earth)  urges  P  towards  S,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  single  force 
deviating  from  the  direction  P  S  towards  X.  Suppose  P  T  to  be  the  d\* 
rection  of  this  force,  which,  it  is  easy  to  see,  will  be  directed  towards  a 
point  in  D  S  produced,  at  an  extremely  small  distance  below  S,  because 
of  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the  disturbing  force  compared  to  gravity.* 
Then  if  this  be  done  at  every  point  of  the  quadrant  A  D,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  direction  P  T  of  the  resultant  force  will  be  always  that  of  a 
tangent  to  the  small  cuspidated  curve  a  c^  at  T,  to  which  tangent  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  at  P  must  everywhere  be  perpendicular,  by  reason  of 
that  law  of  hydrostatics  which  requires  the  direction  of  gravity  to  be 
everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  fluid  in  equilihrio.  The 
form  of  the  curve  D  P  A,  to  which  the  surface  of  the  ocean  will  tend  to 
conform  itself,  so  as  to  place  itself  everywhere  in  equilihrio  under  two 
acting  forces,  will  be  that  which  always  has  P  T  for  its  radius  of  curvar 
ture.  It  will  therefore  be  slightly  less  curved  at  D,  and  more  so  at  A, 
being  in  fact  no  other  than  an  ellipse,  having  S  for  its  centre,  da  for  its 
ecolute,  and  S  A,  S  D  for  its  longer  and  shorter  semi-axes  respectively ,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  (supposing  it  covered  with  water)  will  tend  to  as- 
sume, as  its  form  of  equilibrium,  that  of  an  oblongated  ellipsoid,  having 
its  longer  axis  directed  towards  the  disturbing  body,  and  its  shorter  of 
course  at  right  angles  to  that  direction.  The  dififerenoe  of  the  longer  and 
shorter  semi-axes  of  this  ellipsoid  due  to  the  moon's  attraction  would  be 
about  58  inches :  that  of  the  ellipsoid,  similarly  formed  in  virtue  of  the 
sun,  about  2}  times  less,  or  about  23  inches. 

(751.)  Let  us  suppose  the  moon  only  to  act,  and  to  have  no  orbitual 
motion ;  then  if  the  earth  also  had  no  diurnal  motion,  the  ellipsoid  of 
equilibrium  would  be  quietly  formed,  and  all  would  be  thenceforward 
tranquil.  There  is  never  time,  however,  for  this  spheroid  to  be  fully 
formed.  Before  the  waters  can  take  their  level,  the  moon  has  advanced 
in  her  orbit,  both  diurnal  and  monthly,  (for  in  this  theory  it  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  clearness  better,  if  we  suppose  the  earth's  diurnal  motion 
transferred  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  contrary  direction,)  the  vertex  of 
the  spherdid  has  shifted  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  ocean  has  to  seek 
a  new  bearing.  The  effect  is  to  produce  an  immensely  broad  and  exces- 
sively flat  wave  (not  a  circulating  current),  which  follows,  or  endeavours 

*  According  to  Newton* b  calculation,  the  maximum  disturbing  force  of  the  aun  on  the 
water  does  not  exceed  one  25736400th  part  of  its  gravity.  That  of  the  moon  will 
therefore  be  to  this  fraction  as  the  cube  of  the  sun*s  distance  to  that  of  the  moon's  di- 
rectly, and  as  the  mass  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the  moon  inversely,  t.  e.  as  (400)'  X  0  012517 
:  354936,  which,  reduced  to  numbers,  gives,  for  the  moon's  maximum  of  power  to  dis- 
turb the  waters,  about  one  11400000th  of  gravity,  or  somewhat  leas  than  2i  times  tb« 
sun's. 
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to  follow,  the  apparent  motions  of  the  moon,  and  must,  in  faci^  by  the 
principle  of  forced  vibrations,  imitate,  by  eqaal  though  not  by  synchronous 
periods,  all  the  periodical  inequalities  of  that  motion.  When  the  higher 
or  lower  parts  of  this  wave  strike  our  coasts,  they  experience  what  we 
call  hi^h  and  low  water. 

(752.)  The  sun  also  produces  precisely  such  a  wave,  whose  vertex  tends 
to  follow  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  also  to  imi- 
tate its  periodic  inequalities.  This  solar  wave  co-exists  with  the  lunar — 
is  sometimes  superposed  on  it,  sometimes  transverse  to  it,  so  as  to  partly 
neutralize  it,  according  to  the  monthly  synodical  configuration  of  the  two 
luminaries.  This  altematiC  mutual  reinforcement  and  destruction  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  tides  cause  what  are  called  the  spring  and  neap  tides — the 
former  being  their  sum,  the  latter  their  difference.  Although  the  real 
amount  of  either  tide  is,  at  present,  hardly  within  the  reach  of  exact  cal- 
culation, yet  their  proportion  at  any  one  place  is  probably  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  the  ellipticities  which  would  belong  to  their  respective  sphe- 
roids, could  an  equilibrium  be  attained.  Now  these  ellipticities,  for  the 
solar  and  lunar  spheroids,  are  respectively  about  two  and  five  feet ;  so  that 
the  average  spring  tide  will  be  to  the  neap  as  7  to  3,  or  thereabouts. 

(753.)  Another  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  solar  and  lunar  tides 
is  what  is  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  the  tides.  If  the  moon 
alone  existed,  and  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  tide^lay  (i.  e. 
the  interval  between  two  successive  arrivals  at  the  same  place  of  the  same 
vertex  of  the  tide-wave)  would  be  the  lunar  day  (art.  148),  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  moon's  sidereal  period  and  that  of  the  earth's 
diurnal  motion.  Similarly,  did  the  sun  alone  exist,  and  move  always  on 
the  equator,  the  tide-day  would  be  the  mean  solar  day.  The  actual  tide- 
day,  then,  or  the  interval  of  the  occurrence  of  two  successive  maxima  of 
their  superposed  waves,  will  vary  as  the  separate  waves  approach  to  or  re- 
cede from  coincidence ;  because,  when  the  vertices  of  two  waves  do  not 
coincide,  their  joint  height  has  its  maximum  at  a  point  intermediate  be- 
tween them.  This  variation  from  uniformity  in  the  lengths  of  sucoessiTe 
tide-days  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  about  the  time  of  the  new  and 
full  moon. 

(754.)  Quite  different  in  its  origin  is  that  deviation  of  the  time  of  high 
and  low  water  at  any  port  or  harbour,  from  the  culmination  of  the  lami- 
naries,  or  of  the  theoretical  maximum  of  their  superposed  spheroids,  wbich 
is  called  the  '^  establishment"  of  that  port.  If  the  water  were  without 
inerlaa,  and  free  from  obstruction,  either  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  the  narrowness  of  channels  along  which  the  wave  has  to  travel 
before  reaching  the  port,  their  length,  &c.,  &c.,  the  times  above  distin- 
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guished  would  be  identical.  Bnt  all  these  causes  tend  to  creftte  a  dif- 
ference, and  to  make  that  difference  not  alike  at  all  ports.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  establishments  of  harbours  is  a  point  of  great  maritime  im- 
portance; nor  IB  it  of  less  consequence,  theoretically  speaking,  to  u 
knowledge  of  the  true  distribution  of  the  tide-waves  over  the  globe.  In 
making  such  observations,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  time 
of  ''slack  water,''  when  the  current  caused  bj  the  tide  ceases  to  flow 
visibly  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  of  high  or  low  tocUery  when  thu 
level  of  the  surface  ceases  to  rise  or  fall.  These  are  totally  distinct  phe- 
nomena, and  depend  on  entirely  different  causes',  though  it  is  true  they 
may  sometimes  coincide  in  point  of  time.  They  are,  it  is  feared,  too  often 
mistaken  one  for  the  other  by  practical  men ;  a  circumstance  which, 
whenever  it  occurs,  must  produce  the  greatest  confusion  in  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  system  of  the  tides  to  distinct  and  intelligible  laws. 

(755.)  The  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon  materially  affects  the  lades 
at  any  particular  spot.  As  the  vertex  of  the  tide-wave  tends  to  place 
itself  vertically  under  the  luminary  which  produces  it,  when  this  vertical 
changes  its  point  of  incidence  on  the  surface,  the  tide-wave  must  tend  to 
shift  accordingly,  and  thus,  by  monthly  and  annual  periods,  must  tend  to 
increase  and  diminish  alternately  the  principal  tides.  The  period  of  the 
moon's  nodes  is  thus  introduced  into  this  subject;  her  excursions  in  de- 
clination in  one  part  of  that  period  being  29^,  and  in  another  only  17^, 
on  either  side  the  equator. 

(756.)  Geometry  demonstrates  that  the  efficacy  of  a  luminary  in  raising 
tides  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  its  distance.  The  sun  and 
moon,  however,  by  reason  of  the  ellipticity  of  their  orbits,  are  alternately 
nearer  to  and  farther  from  the  earth  than  their  mean  distances.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  efficacy  of  the  sun  will  fluctuate  between  the  ex- 
tremes 19  and  21,  taking  20  for  its  mean  value,  and  that  of  the  moon 
between  43  and  59.  Taking  into  account  this  cause  of  difference,  the 
highest  spring  tide  will  be  to  the  lowest  neap  as  59  +  21  to  43  — 19,  or 
as  80  to  24,  or  10  to  3.  Of  all  the  causes  of  differences  in  the  height 
of  tides  however,  local  situation  is  the  most  influential.  Tn  some  places 
tlie  tide-wave,  rushing  up  a  narrow  channel,  is  suddenly  raised  to  an  ex- 
ti  aordinary  height.  At  Annapolis,  for  instance,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  it 
is  said  to  rise  120  feet.  Even  at  Bristol  the  difference  of  high  and  low 
water  occasionally  amounts  to  50  feet. 

(757.)  It  is  by  means  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets,  as  ascertained 
by  observation  and  compared  with  theory,  that  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  masses  of  those  planets  which  having  no  satellites,  offer  no  other 
hold  upon  them  for  this  purpose.     Every  planet  produces  an  amount  of 
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perturbation  in  the  motions  of  every  other,  proportioned  to  its  maas^  and 
to  the  degree  of  advantage  or  purchase  which  its  situation  in  the  system 
gives  it  over  their  movements.  The  latter  is  a  subject  of  exact  calcula- 
tion ;  the  former  is  unknowo,  otherwise  than  by  observation  of  its  effects. 
In  the  determination,  however,  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  by  this 
means,  theory  lends  the  greatest  assistance  to  observation,  by  pointing  out 
the  combinations  most  favourable  for  eliciting  this  knowledge  from  the 
confused  mass  of  superposed  inequalities  which  affect  every  observed  place 
of  a  planet ;  by  pointiug  out  the  laws  of  each  inequality  in  its  periodical 
rise  and  decay ;  and  by  showing  how  every  particular  inequality  depends 
for  its  magnitude  on  the  mass  producing  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  inass  of 
Jupiter  itself  (employed  by  Laplace  in  his  investigations,  and  interwoven 
with  all  the  planetary  tables)  has  beeo  ascertained,  by  observations  of  the 
derangements  produced  by  it  in  the  motions  of  the  ultra-zodiacal  planets, 
to  have  been  insufficiently  determined,  or  rather  considerably  mistaken, 
by  relying  too  much  on  observations  of  its  satellites,  made  long  ago  by 
Pound  and  others,  with  inadequate  instrumental  means.  The  same  con- 
clusion has  been  arrived  at,  and  nearly  the  same  mass  obtained,  by  means 
of  the  perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter  on  Encke's  comet  The'error 
was  one  of  great  importance ;  the  mass  of  Jupiter  being  by  far  the  most 
influential  element  in  the  planetary  system,  after  that  of  the  sun.  It  is 
satisfactory,  then,  to  have  ascertained,  as  Mr.  Airy  has  done,  the  cause  of 
the  error ;  to  have  traced  it  up  to  its  source,  in  insufficient  micrometric 
measurements  of  the  greatest  elongations  of  the  satellites ;  and  to  have 
found  it  disappear  when  measures,  taken  with  more  care  and  with  infinitely 
superior  instruments,  are  substituted  for  those  before  employed. 

(758.)  In  the  same  way  that  the  perturbations  of  the  planets  lead  ns 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  masses,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sun,  so  the 
perturbations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  have  led,  and  those  of  Saturn's 
attendants  will  no  doubt  hereafter  lead,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  proportion 
their  masses  bear  to  their  respective  primaries.  The  system  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  has  been  elaborately  treated  by  Laplace;  and  it  is  from  his 
theory,  compared  with  innumerable  observations  of  their  eclipses,  that  the 
masses  assigned  to  them,  in  art.  540  have  been  fixed.  Few  results  of 
theory  are  more  surprising  than  to  see  these  minute  atoms  weighed  in  the 
same  balance,  which  we  have  applied  to  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  sun, 
which  exceeds  the  least  of  them  in  the  enormous  proportion  of  65,000,000 
tol. 

(759.)  The  mass  of  the  moon  is  concluded,  1st,  from  the  proportion  of 
the  lunar  to  the  solar  tide,  as  observed  at  various  stations,  the  effects  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  long  series  of  observations  of  the  relatiTe 
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heights  of^spriDg  and  neap  tides  which,  we  have  seen,  (art.  752,)  depends 
on  the  proportional  influence  of  the  two  luminaries.  2dly,  from  the 
phaenomenon  of  natation,  which,  being  the  result  of  the  moon's  attraction 
alone,  afifords  a  means  of  calculating  her  mass,  independent  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  sun's.  Both  methods  agree  in  assigning  to  our  satellite  a 
mass  about  one  seventy-fifth  that  of  the  earth.' 

(760.)  Not  only,  however,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  perturbations  pro- 
duced on  other  bodies  of  our  system  enabled  us  to  estimate  the  mass  of  a 
disturbing  body  already  known  to  exist,  and  to  produce  disturbance.  It 
has  done  much  more,  and  enabled  geometers  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
existence,  and  even  to  indicate  the  situation  of  a  planet  previously  un- 
known, with  such  precision,  as  to  lead  to  its  immediate  discovery  on  the 
very  first  occasion  of  pointing  a  telescope  to  the  place  indicated.  We 
have  already  (art.  506,)  had  occasion  to  mention  in  general  terms  this 
great  discovery ;  but  its  importance,  and  its  connexion  with  the  subject 
before  us,  calls  for  a  more  specific  notice  of  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
When  the  regular  observation  of  Uranus,  consequent  on  its  discovery  in 
1781,  had  afforded  some  certain  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  it 
became  possible  to  calculate  backwards  into  time  past,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  certain  stars  of  about  the  same  apparent  magnitude, 
observed  by  Flamsteed,  and  since  reported  as  missing^  might  not  possibly 
be  this  planet.  No  less  than  six  ancient  observations  of  it  as  a  supposed 
star  were  thus  found  to  have  been  recorded  by  that  astronomer,  —  one  in 
1690,  one  in  1712,  and  four  in  1715.  On  further  inquiry,  it  was  also 
ascertained  to  have  been  observed  by  Bradley  in  1753,  by  Mayer  in  1756, 
and  no  less  than  twelve  times  by  Le  Monnier,  in  1750, 1764, 1768, 1769, 
and  1771,  all  the  time  without  the  least  sufipicion  of  its  planetary  nature. 
The  observations,  however,  so  made,  being  all  circumstantially  registered, 
and  made  with  instruments  the  best  that  their  respective  dates  admitted, 
were  quite  available  for  correcting  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  which,  as 
will  be  easily  understood,  is  done  with  so  much  the  greater  precision  the 
larger  the  arc  of  the  ellipse  embraced  by  the  extreme  observations  em- 
ployed. It  was,  therefore,  reasonably  hoped  and  expected,  that,  bj 
making  use  of  the  data  thus  afforded,  and  duly  allowing  for  the  perturba- 
tions produced  since  1690,  by  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  inferior  planets, 
elliptic  elements  would  be  obtained,  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
those  perturbations,  would  represent  not  only  all  the  observations  up  to 
the  time  of  executing  the  calculations,  but  also  all  future  observations,  in 
as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  those  of  any  of  the  other  planets  are  actually 
represented.  This  expectation,  however,  proved  delusive.  M.  Bouvard, 
*  Laplace,  Expos,  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  pp.  285, 300. 
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one  of  the  most  expert  and  laborious  calculators  of  whom  astrbnoiDj  has 
had  to  boast,  and  to  whose  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  we  owe  the 
tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  actual  use,  having  undertaken  the  task  of 
constructing  similar  tables  for  Uranus,  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  ancient  observations  above  mentioned  with  those  made  from  1781  to 
1820,  so  as  to  represent  both  series  by  means  of  the  same  ellipse  and  the 
same  system  of  perturbations.  He  therefore  rejected  altogether  the  ancient 
series,  and  grounded  his  computations  solely  on  the  modem,  although 
evidently  not  without  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  grounds  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  <^  leaving  it  to  future  time  to  determine  whether  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  two  series  arose  from  inaccuracy  in  the  older  observa- 
tions, or  whether  it  depend  on  some  extraneous  and  unperceived  influence 
which  may  have  acted  on  the  planet." 

(761.)  But  neither  did  the  tables  so  calculated  continue  to  represent, 
with  due  precision,  observations  subsequently  made.  The  *'  error  of  the 
tables''  after  attaining  a  certain  amount,  by  which  the  true  longitude  of 
Uranus  was  in  advance  of  the  computed,  and  which  advance  was  steadily 
maintained  from  about  the  year  1795  to  1822,  began,  about  the  latter 
epoch,  rapidly  to  diminish,  till,  in  1830-31,  the  tabular  and  observed 
longitudes  agreed.  But,  far  from  remaining  in  accordance,  the  planet, 
still  losing  ground,  fell,  and  continued  to  fall  behind  its  calculated  place, 
and  that  with  such  rapidity  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  existing  tables 
could  no  longer  be  received  as  representing,  with  any  tolerable  precision, 
the  true  laws  of  its  motion. 

(762.)  The  reader  will  easily  understand  the  nature  and  progression  of 
these  discordancies  by  casting  his  eye  on  fig.  1,  Plate  A,  in  which  the 
horiaontal  line  or  ahscutsa  is  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  representing 
50^  of  heliocentric  longitude  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  round  the  sun,  and 
in  which  the  distances  between  the  horizontal  lines  represent  each  lOCK* 
of  error  in  longitude.  The  result  of  each  year's  observation  of  Uranus 
(or  of  the  mean  of  all  the  observations  obtained  during  that  year)  in  lon- 
gitude, is  represented  by  a  black  dot  placed  above  or  below  the  point  of 
the  ahscissay  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the  observed  longitudes  for  the 
year  above,  if  the  observed  longitude  be  in  excess  of  the  calculated,  below 
if  it  fall  short  of  it,  and  on  the  line  if  they  agree ;  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  line  corresponding  to  their  difference  on  the  scale  above  mentioned.' 

'  The  points  are  laid  down  from  M.  Leverrier*s  comparison  of  the  whole  series  of 
observations  of  Uranus,  with  an  ephemeris  of  his  own  calculation,  founded  on  a  com- 
plete and  searching  revision  of  the  tables  of  Bouvard,  and  a  rigorous  computation  of 
the  perturbations  caused  by  all  the  known  planets  capable  of  exercising  any  infiuenee 
on  it.  The  difiVrences  of  longitude  are  geocentric ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it 
matters  not  ip  the  least  whether  we  consider  the  errors  in  heliocentric  or  in  geocentric 
longitude. 
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Thus  in  Flamsteed's  earliest  observations  in  1690,  the  dot  so  marked  is 
placed  above  the  line  at  65'''9  above  the  line^  the  observed  longitude  being 
so  mnch  greater  than  the  calculated. 

(763.)  If,  neglecting  the  individual  points,  we  draw  a  curve  (indicated 
in  the  figure  by  a  fine,  unbroken  line,)  through  their  general  course,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  a  certain  regularity  in  its  undulations.  It  presents 
two  great  elevations  above,  and  one  nearly  as  great  intermediate  depres- 
sion below  the  medial  line  or  abscissa.  And  it  is  evident  that  these  un- 
dulations would  be  very  much  reduced,  and  the  errors  in  consequence 
greatly  palliated,  if  each  dot  were  removed  in  the  vertical  direction 
through  a  distance  and  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  curve  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  intersecting  the  abscissa  at 
points  180^  distant,  and  making  equal  excursions  on  either  side.  Thus 
the  point  a  for  1750  being  removed  upwards  or  in  the  direction  to- 
wards h  through  a  distance  equal  to  c&,  would  be  brought  almost  to 
precise  coincidence  with  fhe  point  e  in  the  abscissa.  Now,  this  is  a 
clear  indication  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  differences  in  question  are 
due,  not  to  perturbation,  but  simply  to  error  in  the  elements  of  Uranus, 
which  have  been  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  For  such  ex- 
cesses and  defects  of  longitude  alternating  over  arcs  of  180^  are  pre- 
cisely what  would  arise  from  error  in  the  excentricity,  or  in  the  place 
of  the  perihelion,  or  in  both.  In  ellipses  slightly  excentric,  the  true  lon- 
gitude alternately  exceeds  and  falls  short  of  the  mean  during  180^  for 
each  deviation,  and  the  greater  the  excentricity,  the  greater  these  alternate 
fluctuations  to  and  fro.  If  then  the  excentricity  of  a  planet's  orbit  be 
assumed  erroneously  (suppose  too  great)  the  observed  longitudes  will  ex- 
hibit a  less  amount  of  such  fluctuation  above  and  below  the  mean  than 
the  computed,  and  the  difference  of  the  two,  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  always  nil,  will  be  alternately  +  and  —  over  arcs  of  180**.  If  then 
a  difference  be  observed  following  such  a  law,  it  may  arise  from  erro- 
neously assumed  excentricity,  provided  always  the  longitudes  at  which 
they  agree  (supposed  to  differ  by  180**)  be  coincident  with  those  of  the 
perihelion  and  aphelion ;  for  in  elliptic  motion  nearly  circular,  these  are 
the  points  where  the  mean  and  true  longitudes  agree,  so  that  any  fluctua- 
tion of  the  nature  observed,  if  this  condition  be  not  satisfied,  cannot  arise 
from  error  of  excentricity.  Now  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  of 
Uranus  in  the  elements  employed  by  Bouvard  is  (neglecting  fractions  ot 
a  degree)  168^,  and  of  the  aphelion  348^.  These  points,  then,  in  our 
figure,  fall  at  ft  and  a,  respectively,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  way  between 
A  C,  C  E,  E  G,  &c.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  to  error  or 
excentricity  that  the  fluctuation  in  question  is  mainly  due. 
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(764.)  Let  us  now  oonsidcr  the  effect  of  an  erroneoos  aaBumption  of 
the pla4x  of  the  perihelion.  Suppose  in  fig.  2,  Plate  A,  ox  to  repreaeni 
the  loDgitade  of  a  planet,  and  xy  the  ezcees  of  its  true  above  its  mean 
longitude,  due  to  ellipticitj.  Then  if  R  be  the  place  of  the  perihelion, 
and  P,  or  T,  the  aphelion  in  longitude,  y  will  always  lie  in  a  certain  un- 
dulating curve  PQRST;  above*  PT,  between  R  and  T,  and  below  it 
between  P  and  R.  Now  suppose  the  place  of  the  perihelion  shifted  foi^ 
ward  to  r,  or  the  whole  curve  shifted  bodily  forward  into  the  situation 
,pqr8tj  then  at  the  same  longitude  ox,  the  excess  of  the  true  above  the 
mean  longitude  will  be  xy^  only;  in  other  words,  this  excess  will  have 
diminished  by  the  quantity  yy*  below  its  former  amount.  Take  therefore 
in  o N  (^Jiff.  3,  PI.  A,)  oy  =  ox  and  yy  always  =yy  in  Jig,  2,  and 
having  thus  constructed  the  curve  K  L  M  N  O,  the  ordinate  y y  will 
always  represent  the  effect  of  the  supposed  change  of  perihelion.  It  is 
evident  (the  excentricity  being  always  supposed  small),  that  this  curve 
will  consist  also  of  alternate  superior  and  inferior  waves  of  180^  each  in 
amplitude,  and  the  points  L,  N  of  its  intersection  with  the  axis,  will 
occur  at  longitudes  corresponding  to  X,  Y,  intermediate  between  the 
maxima  Q,  q ;  and  S,  s  of  the  original  curves,  that  is  to  say  (if  these  in- 
tervals Q  ^,  S  8,  or  R  r,  to  which  both  are  equal,  be  very  small,)  very 
nearly  at  90^  ft'om  the  perihelion  and  aphelion.  Now  this  agrees  with 
the  conditions  of  the  case  in  hand,  and  we  are  therefore  authorised  to 
conclude  that  the  major  portion  of  the  errors  in  question  ha^  arisen  from 
error  in  the  place  of  the  perihelion  of  Uranus  itself,  and  not  from  pertur- 
bation, and  that  to  correct  this  portion,  the  perihelion  must  be  shifted 
somewhat  forward.  As  to  the  amount  of  this  shifting,  our  only  object 
being  explanation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  inquire  into  it.  It  will 
suffice  that  it  must  be  such  as  shall  make  the  curve  ABCDEFG  as 
nearly  as  possible  situilar,  equal,  and  opposite  to  the  curve  traced  out  by 
the  dots  on  the  other  side.  And  this  being  done,  we  may  next  proceed 
to  lay  down  a  curve  of  the  residual  differences  between  observation  and 
theory  in  the  mode  indicated  in  art.  (763.) 

(765.)  This  being  done,  by  laying  off  at  each  point  of  the  line  of 
longitudes  an  ordinate  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  the  two 
«!urves  in  fig.  1,  when  on  opposite,  and  their  sum  when  on  the  same  side 
of  the  abscissa,  the  result  will  be  as  indicated  by  the  dots  in  fig.  4.  Anc 
here  it  is  at  once  seen  that  a  still  farther  reduction  of  the  differences  under 
consideration  would  result,  if,  instead  of  taking  the  line  A  B  for  the  line 
of  longitudes,  a  line,  a  by  slightly  inclined  to  it,  were  substituted,  in  which 
case  the  whole  of  the  differences  between  observation -and  theory,  from 

'  The  curvet,  fi^s.  2.  3,  are  inverted  in  the  engraving.  / 
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1712  to  1800,  would  be  aDnihiluted,  or  at  least  so  far  reduced  as  hardly 
to  exceed  the  ordinary  errors  of  observation ;  and  as  respects  the  observa- 
tion of  1690,  the  still. outstanding  difference  of  about  36"  would  not  be 
more  than  might  be  attributed  to  a  not  very  careful  observation  at  so  early 
an  epoch.  Now  the  assumption  of  such  a  new  line  of  longitudes  as  the 
correct  one,  is  in  effect  equivalent  to  the  admission  of  a  slight  amount  of 
error  in  the  periodic  time  and  epoch  of  Uranus ;  for  it  is  evident  that  by 
reckoning  from  the  inclined  instead  of  the  horizontal  line,  we  in  effect 
alter  all  the  apparent  outstanding  errors  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the 
time  before  or  after  the  date  at  which  the  two  lines  intersect  (viz.  about 
1789).  As  to  the  direction  in  which  this  correction  should  be  made,  it  is 
obvious  by  inspection  of  the  course  of  the  dots,  that  if  we  reckon  from 
A  B,  or  any  line  parallel  to  it,  the  observed  planet  on  the  long  run  keeps 
falling  more  and  more  behind  the  calculated  one ;  t.  e,  its  assigned  mean 
angular  velocity  by  the  tables  is  too  great,  and  must  be  diminished,  or  its 
periodic  time  requires  to  be  increased. 

(766.)  Let  this  increase  of  period  be  made,  and  in  correspondence  with 
that  change  let  the  longitudes  be  reckoned  on  a  5,  and  the  residual  diffe- 
rences from  that  line  instead  of  A  B,  and  we  shall  have  then  done  all  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  and  palliating  these  differences,  and 
that^  with  such  success,  that  up  to  the  year  1804  it  might  have  been  safely 
asserted  that  positively  no  ground  whatever  existed  for  suspecting  any 
disturbing  influence.  But  with  this  epoch  an  action  appears  to  have 
commenced,  and  gone  on  increasing,  producing  an  acceleration  of  the 
motion  in  longitude,  in  consequence  of  which  Uranus  continually  gains  on 
its  elliptic  place,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  1822,  when  it  ceased  to  gain, 
and  the  excess  of  longitude  was  at  its  maximum,  after  which  it  began 
rapidly  to  lose  ground,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  perfecdy  clear,  then,  that  in  this  interval  some  extraneous  cause  must 
have  come  into  action  which  was  not  so  before,  or  not  in  sufficient  power 
to  manifest  itself  by  any  marked  effect,  and  that  tJuU  cause  must  have 
ceased  to  act,  or  rather  begun  to  reverse  its  action,  in  or  about  the  year 
1822,  the  reverse  action  being  even  more  energetic  than  the  direct. 
•  (767.)  Such  is  the  phsenomenon  in  the  simplest  form  we  are  now  able 
to  present  it.  Of  the  various  hypotheses  formed  to  account  for  it,  during 
the  progress  of  its  developement,  none  seemed  to  have  any  degree  of  ra- 
tional probability  but  that  of  the  existence  of  an  exterior,  and  hitherto 
midiijoovered,  planet,  disturbing,  according  to  the  received  laws  of  plan- 
etary disturbance,  the  motion  of  Uranus  by  its  attraction,  or  rather  super* 
posing  its  disturbance  on  those  produced  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  only 
two  of  the  old  planets  which  exercise  any  sensible  dbturbing  action  on 
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that  planet  Accordingly,  this  was  the  explanation  which  naturally,  and 
almost  of  necessity,  suggested  itself  to  those  conversant  with  the  plane- 
tary perturbations  who  considered  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  atten- 
tion. The  idea,  however,  of  setting  out  from  the  observed  anomalous 
deviations,  and  employing  them  as  data  to  ascertain  the  distance  and  situ- 
ation of  the  unknown  body,  or,  in  other  words,  to  resolve  the  inverse 
problem  of  perturbations,  '^  given  the  dUtwrhanceB  to  find  the,  orbUy  and 
place  in  that  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet"  appears  to  have  occurred 
only  to  two  mathematicians,  Mr.  Adams  in  England  and  M.  Leverrier  in 
France,  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  hopefulness  of  success  to  induce  them 
to  attempt  its  solution.  Both  succeeded,  and  their  solutions,  arrived  at  with 
perfect  independence,  and  by  each  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  other's  at- 
tempt, were  found  to  agree  in  a  surprising  manner  when  the  nature  and 
difficulty  of  the  problem  is  considered ;  the  calculations  of  M.  Leverrier 
assigning  for  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  the  disturbing  planet  for  the 
23d  Sept.  1846,  326''  (K,  and  those  of  Mr.  Adams  (brought  to  the  same 
date)  329"^  19',  differing  only  3°  19' ;  the  plane  of  its  orbit  deviating  very 
slightly,  if  it  all,  from  that  of  the  ecliptic. 

(768.)  On  the  day  above  mentioned — a  day  for  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  astronomy — Dr.  Galle,  one  of  the  astronomers  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Berlin,  received  a  letter  from  M.  Leverrier,  announcing  to 
him  the  result  he  had  arrived  at,  and  requesting  him  to  look  for  the  dis- 
turbing planet  in  or  near  the  place  assigned  by  his  calculation.  He  did 
so,  and  em  thcU  very  night  actually  found  it.  A  star  of  the  eighth  mag- 
nitude was  seen  by  him  and  by  M.  Encke  in  a  situation  where  no  star 
was  marked  as  existing  in  Dr.  Bremiker's  chart,  then  recently  published 
by  the  Berlin  Academy.  The  next  night  it  was  found  to  have  moved 
from  its  place,  and  was  therefore  assuredly  a  planet.  Subsequent  obser- 
vations and  calculations  have  folly  demonstrated  this  planet,  to  which  the 
name  of  Neptune  has  been  assigned,  to  be  really  that  body  to  whose  dis- 
turbing attraction,  according  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravity,  the  observed 
anomalies  in  the  motion  of  Uranus  were  owing.  The  geocentric  longi- 
tude determined  by  Dr.  Guile  from  this  observation  was  325^  63',  whioh^ 
converted  into  heliocentric,  gives  326^  52',  differing  0^  52'  from  M.  Le-. 
verrier's  place,  2^  27'  from  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  only  47'  from  a 
mean  of  the  two  calculations. 

(769.)  It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  and  Bar  in 
advance  of  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  we  have  assumed  our 
readers  to  possess,  to  attempt  giving  more  than  a  superficial  idea  of  the 
course  followed  by  these  geometers  in  their  arduous  investigations.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  it  consisted  in  regarding,  as  unknown  quantities,  to  be 
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determined,  the  mass,  and  all  the  elements  of  the  unknown  planet  (sup- 
posed to  revolve  in  the  same  plane  and  the  same  direction  with  Uranus), 
except  its  major  semiaxis.  This  was  assumed  in  the  first  instance  (in 
conformity  with  "  Bode's  law,"  art.  (505),  and  certainly  at  the  time  with 
a  high^^nm^  facU  probability,)  to  be  double  that  of  Uranus,  or  SS-dG'i 
radii  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  Without  tomt  assumption  as  to  the  value  of 
this  element,  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  analytical  expression  of 
the  perturbations,  the  analytical  investigation  would  have  presented  diffi- 
culties apparently  insuperable.  But  besides  these,  it  was  also  necessary 
to  regard  as  unknown,  or  at  least  as  liable  to  corrections  of  unknown 
magnitude  of  the  same  order  as  the  perturbations,  all  the  elements  of 
Uranus  itself,  a  circumstance  whose  necessity  will  be  easily  understood, 
when  we  consider  -  that  the  received  elements  could  only  be  regarded  as 
provisional,  and  must  certainly  be  eitoneous,  the  places  from  which  they 
were  obtained  being  affected  by  at  least  some  portions  of  the  very  pertur- 
bations in  question.  This  consideration,  though  indispensable,  added 
vastly  both  to  the  complication  and  the  labour  of  the  inquiry.  The  axis 
(and  therefore  the  mean  motion)  of  the  one  orbit,  then,  being  known  very 
nearly,  and  that  of  the  other  thus  hypothetically  assumed,  it  became  prao* 
ticable  to  express  in  terms,  partly  algebraic,  partly  numerical,  the  amount 
of  perturbation  at  any  instant,  by  the  aid  of  general  expressions  delivered 
by  Laplace  in  his  "  Micanique  CUute**  and  elsewhere.  These,  then, 
together  with  the  corrections  due  to  the  altered*  elements  of  Uranus  itself, 
being  applied  to  the  tabular,  longitudes,  furnished,  when  compared  with 
those  observed,  a  series  of  equations,  in  which  the  elements  and  mass  of 
Neptune,  and  the  corrections  of  those  of  Uranus  entered  as  the  unJcnotcn 
quantities,  and  by  whose  resolution  (no  slight  effort  of  analytical  skill)  all 
their  values  were  at  length  obtained.  The  calculations  were  then  repeated, 
reducing  at  the  same  time  th&  value  of  the  assumed  distance  of  the  new 
planet,  the  discordances  between  the  given  and  calculated  results  indicating 
it  to  have  been  assumed  too  large  when  the  results  were  found  to  agree 
better,  and  the  solutions  to  be,  in  fact,  mdre  satisfactory.  Thus,  at  length, 
elements  were  arrived  at  for  the  orbit  of  the  unknown  planet,  as  below. 


• 

Lererrier. 

'  Aduna 

Epoeh  of  Elementa » 

Mean  longitude  in  Epoch 

Jan.  1, 1847. 

818°  47'  4" 
36-1539 
0-107610 

284°  46'  8" 

0'000]0727 

Oct  6,  1846. 
323°  2' 
37-2474 
0-120616 
299°  11' 
0-00015003 

Bemiaxifl  Major 

Bxeentrieity 

Longitode  of  Perihelion 

Masfl  (the  Snn  being  1) 

A 
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The  elements  of  M.  Leverrier  were  obtaiDed  from  a  consideration  of  the 
observations  up  to  the  year  1845,  those  of  Mr.  Adams  only  as  far  as 
1840.  On  subsequently  taking  into  account,  however,  those  of  the  five 
years  np  to  1845,  the  latter  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  semiaxis  ought 
to  be  still  much  further  diminished,  «lnd  thut  a  mean  distance  of  33*33 
(being  to  that  of  Uranus  as  1 :  0*574)  would  probably  satisfy  all  the  obser- 
vations very  nearly.' 

(770.)  On  the  actual  discovery  of  the  planet,  it  was,  of  course,  assidu- 
ously observed,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  a  mean  distance,  even  less 
than  Mr.  Adams's  last  presumed  value,  agreed  better  with  its  motion  ; 
and  no  sooner  were  elements  obtained  from  direct  observation,  sufficiently 
approximate  to  trace  back  its  path  in  the  heavens  for  a  considerable  inter- 
val of  time,  than  it  was  ascertained  to'  have  been  observed  as  a  star  by 
Lalande  on  the  8th  and  10th  of  May,  1795,  the  latter  of  the  two  obser- 
vations, however,  having  been  rejected  by  him  as  faulty,  by  reason  of  its 
non-agreement  with  the  former  (a  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
planet  in  tthe  interval.)  From  these  observations,  combined  with  those 
since  accumulated,  the  elements  calculated  by  Prof.  Walker,  U.  S.,  result 
as  follows : — 


Epoch  of  Elements 

Mean  longitude  at  Epoch 

Semiaxie  major 

Excentricity 

Longitade  of  the  Perihelion 

Ascending  Node 

IncUnaiion 

Periodic  time 

Mean  annual  Motion 


Jan.  1, 1847,  M.  noon,  Greenwich. 
328*»32'44"2 
300367 
0  00S71946 
47*»  12'  6"-50 
130<»  4'  20"-81 
-l<»46'58"-97 
164*6181  tropical  year. 
2'»'18688 


(771.)  The  great  disagreement  between  these  elements  and  those  assigned 
either  by  M.  Leverrier  or  Mr.  Adams  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked ;  and  it 
will  naturally  be  asked  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  elements  so  widely 
different  from  the  truth  should  afford  anything  like  a  satisfactory  represen- 
tation of  the  perturbation  in  question,  and  that  the  true  situation  of  the 
planet  in  the  heavens  should  have  been  so  well,  and  indeed  accurately, 
pointed  out  by  them.  As  to  the  latter  point,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
by  half  an  hour's  calculation  that  both  sets  of  elements  do  really  place  the 
planet,  on  the  day  of  its  discovery,  not  only  in  the  longitudes  assigned  in 
art.  763,  t.  e.  extremely  near  its  apparent  place,  but  also  at  a  distance  froDi 
the  sun  very  much  more  approximately  correct  than  the  mean  distances  or 
semiaxes  of  the  respective  orbits.     Thus  the  radius  vector  of  Neptune, 

'  In  a  letter  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  dated  Sept.  2,  1846, — i.  e.  three  weeks  prevunia 
to  the  optical  discoverv  of  the  planet 
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oalculated  from  M.  Levenier's  elementfl  for  the  day  in  question,  instead 
of  S6' 1539  (the  mean  distance)  comes  out  almost  exactly  33 ;  and  indeed, 
if  we  consider  that  the  exceotricity  assigned  by  those  elements  gives  for 
the  perihelion  distance  32*2634,  the  longitude  assigned  to  the  perihelion 
Yirings  the  whole  arc  of  the  orbit  (more  than  83^),  described  in  the  in- 
terval from  1806  to  1847  to  lie  within  42**  one  way  or  the  other  of  the 
perihelion,  and  therefore,  during  the  whole  of  that  interval,  the  hypothe- 
tic^ planet  would  be  moving  within  limits  of  distance  from  the  sun,  32*6 
and  33*0.  The  following  comparative  tables  of  the  relative  situations  of 
Uranus,  the  real  and  hypothetical  planet,  will  exhibit  more  clearly  than 
any  lengthened  statement,  the  near  imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  former 
by  the  latter  within  that  interval.     The  longitudes  are  heliocentric* 


1 

Unnva. 

Neptune. 

Lerenier. 

'  Adama.              1 

A.  D. 

Long. 

Long. 

Rad-Vee. 

Long. 

R«i.Veo./ 

Long. 

Rad.  V.«. 

1805-0 

197«-8 

2360-9 

30-3 

241«-2 

33-1 

2460-5 

34-2 

1810-0 

220-9 

2470 

30-3 

251-1 

32-8 

255-9 

33-7 

ISlo-O 

243-2 

258-0 

30-3 

261-2 

32-5 

265-5 

33-3 

18200 

2ft4-7 

268-8 

30-2 

271-4 

32-4 

275-4 

331 

1821  0 

269-0 

271-0 

30-2 

273-5 

32-3 

277-4 

330 

1822-0 

273-8 

273-2 

30-2 

275-6 

32-3 

279-5 

330 

18230 

277-« 

275-3 

80-2 

277-6 

32-3 

281-5 

32-9 

1824-0 

281-8 

277-4 

80-2 

279-7 

32-3 

283-6 

32-9 

18250 

285-8 

279-6 

30-2 

281-8 

32-3 

285-6 

32-8 

18300 

306-1 

290-6 

30-1 

292-1 

32-3 

2960 

32-8 

1835-0 

8260 

801-4 

301 

302-5 

32-4 

306-3 

32-8 

1840-0 

845-7 

312-2 

301    . 

312-6 

32-6 

316-3 

82-9 

18450 

865-3 

323-1 

300 

322-6 

32-9 

3260 

33-1 

1847-0 

373-3 

327-6 

30-0 

326-5 

331 

329-3 

33-2 

(772.)  From  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that  Uranus  arrived  at  its 
conjunction  with  Neptune  at  or  immediately  before  the  commencement  of 
1822,  with  the  calcidated  planet  of  Leverrier  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  1823,  and  with  that  of  Adams  about  the  end  of  1824.  Both 
the  theoretical  planets,  and  especially  that  of  M.  Leverrier,  therefore, 
during  the  whole  of  the  above  interval  of  time,  so  hr  as  the  direct%<ms 
of  their  attractive  forces  on  Uranus  are  concerned,  wo^d  act  nearly  on  it  , 
us  the  true  planet  must  have  done.  As  regards  the  intensity  of  the  rela- 
tive disturbing  forces,  if  we  estimate  these  by  the  principles  of  art.  (612) 
at  the  epochs  of  conjunction,  and  for  the  commencement  of  1805  and 


*  The  calculations  are  carried  only  to  tenths  of  degrees,  as  quite  sufficient  for  thf 
object  in  view. 
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1806. 

1845. 

27540 

7508 

3239C 

20244 

5519 

23810 

20837 

5193 

19935 
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1B45,  we  find  for  the  respective  denominatorB  of  the  fractions  of  the  son'f 
attraction  on  Uranus  regarded  as  unity^  which  express  the  total  disturbing 
force,  N.  S,  in  each  case,  as  below : 

M     .  vu    ( Pierce's  mass  nrVrv 

Neptane  with    i  ^        ,  ttut 

(  Strove  8  mass  ttItt 

Leverrier*8  theoretical  Planet,  mass  ^'^ 

The  masses  here  assigned  to  Neptune  are  those  respeotivelj  deduced  by 
Prof.  Peiroe  and  M.  Struve  from  observations  of  the  satellite  discovered 
by  Mr.  Lassell  made  with  the  large  telescopes  of  Fraunhofer  in  the  obser- 
vatories of  Cambridge,  U.  S.  and  Pulkova  respectively.  These  it  will  be 
perceived  differ  very  considerably,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
results  of  micrometrical  measurements  of  such  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible at  present  to  say  to  which  the  preference  ought  to  be  given.  As 
compared  with  the  mass  assigned  by  M.  Struve,  an  agreement  on  the 
w  hole  more  satis&ctory  could  not  have  been  looked  for  within  the  interval 
iih      I  lately  in  question. 

(773.)  Subject  then  to  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  mass  of  Neptane, 
the  theoretical  planet  of  Leverrier  must  be  considered  as  representing  with 
quite  as  much  fidelity  as  could  possibly  be  expected  in  a  research  of  such 
exceeding  delicacy,  the  particulars  of  its  motion  and  perturbative  action 
during  the  forty  years  elapsed  from  1805  to  1845,  an  interval  which  (as 
is  obvious  from  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  forces  on  either  side  of  the 
conjunction  indicated  by  the  numbers  here  set  down)  comprises  all  the 
most  influential  range  of  its  action.  This  will,  however,  be  placed  in  full 
evidence  by  the  construction  of  curves  representing  the  normal  and  tan- 
gential forces  on  the  principles  laid  down  (as  far  as  the  normal  constituent 
is  concerned)  in  art  717,  one  slight  change  only  being  made,  which,  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  conduces  greatly  to  clearness  of  conception.  The 
force  L  s  (in  the  figure  of  that  article)  being  supposed  applied  at  P  in  the 
diiection  L  8,  we  here  construct  the  curve  of  the  normal  force  by  erecting 
at  P  (^Jig,  5,  Plate  A)  P  W  always  perpendicular  to  the  disturbed  orbit, 
A  P,  at  P,  measured  from  P  in  the  same  direction  that  S  lies  from  L,  and 
equal  in  length  to  L  S.  P  W  will  then  always  represent  both  the  direc- 
tion and  magnitude  of  the  normal  force  cuUtng  at  P.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, if  we  take  always  P  Z  on  the  tangent  to  the  disturbed  orbit  at  P, 
equal  to  N  L  of  the  former  figure,  and  measured  in  the  same  direction 
from  P  that  L  is  from  N,  P  Z  will  represent  both  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion the  tangential  force  acting  at  P.  Thus  will  be  traced  out  the  two 
curious  ovals  represented  in  our  figure  of  their  proper  forms  and  propor- 
tions for  the  case  in  question.    That  expressing  the  normal  force  is  formed 
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of  four  lobes,  haying  a  common  point  in  S,  viz.,  8WfnXSa8nS&SW^ 
and  that  expressing  the  tangential,  A  Z  c/B  edY  AZ,  consisting  of  four 
mntnally  intersecting  loops,  surronnding  and  touching  the  disturbed  orbit 
in  four  points,  A  "Bed.  The  normal  force  acts  outward  over  all  that  part 
of  the  orbit,  both  in  conjunction  and  opposition,  corresponding  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  lobes  m,  n,  exterior  to  the  disturbed  orbit,  and  inwards  in 
every  other  part.  The  figure  sets  in  a  clear  light  the  great  disproportion 
between  the  energy  of  this  for6e  near  the  conjunction,  and  in  any  other 
configuration  of  the  planets;  its  exceedingly  rapid  degradation  as  P  ap- 
proaches the  point  of  neutrality  (whose  situation  is  35^  5'  on  either  side 
of  the  conjunction,  an  arc  described  synodically  by  Uranus  in  16'*72) ; 
and  the  comparatively  short  duration  and  consequent  inefficacy  to  produce 
any  great  amount  of  perturbation,  of  the  more  intense  part  of  its  inward 
action  in  the  small  portions  of  the  orbit  corresponding  to  the  lobes  a,  h, 
in  which  the  line  representing  the  inward  force  exceeds  the  radius  of  the 
circle.  It  exhibits,  too,  with  no  less  distinctness,  the  gradual  develope- 
ment,  and  rapid  degradation  and  extinction  of  the  tangential  fdrce  from 
its  neutral  points,  c,  d,  on  either  side  up  to  the  conjunction,  where  its 
action  is  reversed,  being  accelerative  over  the  arc  d  A,  and  retardative 
over  A  c,  each  of  which  arcs  has  an  amplitude  of  71^  20',  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Uranus  synodically  in  34^*00.  The  insignificance  of  the  tan- 
gential force  in  the  configurations  remote  from  conjunction  throughout  the 
arc  c  B  ^  is  also  obviously  expressed  by  the  small  comparative  develope> 
ment  of  the  loops  e,  /. 

(774.)  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  action  of  these  forces  results  in 
the  production  of  that  peculiar  character  of  perturbation  which  is  exhi- 
bited  in  our  curve.  Jig,  4,  Plate  A.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  increase 
of  the  longitude  from  1800  to  1822,  the  cessation  of  that  increase  in 
1822,  and  its  conversion  into  a  decrease  during  the  subsequent  interval  is 
in  complete  accordance  with  the  growth,  rapid  decay,  extinction  at  oonjune- 
tion,  and  subsequent  reproduction  in  a  reversed  sense  of  the  tangential 
force :  so  that  we  cannot  hesitate  in  attributing  the  greater  part  of  the 
perturbation  expressed  by  the  swell  and  subsidence  of  the  curve  between 
the  years  1800  and  1845, — all  that  part,  indeed,  which  is  symmetrical  on 
either  side  of  1822  —  to  the  action  of  the  tangential  force. 

(775.)  But  it  will  be  asked,  —  has  then  the  normal  force  (which,  on 
the  plain  showing  of  Jig.  5,  is  nearly  twice  as  powerful  as  the  tangential, 
and  which  does  not  reverse  its  action,  like  the  latter  force,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  most  energetic,)  no  influence  in 
producing  the  observed  effects  ?  We  answer,  very  little,  within  the  perioQ 
to  which  observation  had  extended  up  to  1845.     The  effect  of  the  ja- 
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gontial  force  on  the  longitude  is  direct  and  immediate  (art.  660),  that  of 
the  normal  indirect,  consequential,  and  cumulative  with  the  progress  of 
time  (art.  734.) .  The  effect  of  the  tangential  force  on  the  mean  motion 
takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  change  it  produces  on  the  axis, 
and  is  transient:  the  reversed  action  after  conjunction  (supposing  the 
orbits  circular),  exactly  destroying  all  the  previous  effect,  and  leaving  the 
mean  motion  on  the  whole  unaffected.  In  the  passage  through  the  con- 
junction, then,  the  tangential  force  produces  a  sudden  and  powerful  accel- 
eration, succeeded  by  an  equally  powerful  and  equally  sudden  retardation, 
which  done,  its  action  is  completed,  and  no  trace  remains  in  the  subse- 
quent motion  of  the  planet  that  it  ever  existed,  for  its  action  on  the  peri- 
helion and  excentricity  is  in  like  manner  also  nullified  by  its  reversal  of 
direction.  But  with  the  normal  force  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Its  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  angular  motion  is  nil.  It  is  not  till  it  has  acted 
long  enough  to  produce  a  perceptible  change  in  the  distance  of  the  dis- 
turbed planet  from  the  sun  that  the  angular  velocity  begins  to  be  sensibly 
affected,  and  it  is  not  till  its  whole  outward  action  has  been  exerted  (i.  e. 
over  the  whole  interval  from  neutral  point  to  neutral  point)  that  its  maxi- 
mum effect  in  lifting  the  disturbed  planet  away  from  the  sun  has  been 
produced,  and  the  full  amount  of  diminution  in  angular  velocity  it  is 
capable  of  causing  has  been  developed.  This  continues  to  act  in  pro- 
ducing a  retardation  in  longitude  long  after  the  normal  force  itself  has 
reversed  its  action,  and  from  a  powerfal  outward  force  has  become  a  feeble 
inward  motion.  A  certain  portion  of  this  perturbation  is  incident  on  the 
epoch  in  the  mode  described  in  art.  (731.)  et  scq.,  and  permanently  dis- 
turbs the  mean  motion  from  what  it  would  have  been,  had  Neptune  no 
existence.  The  rest  of  its  effect  is  compensated  in  a  single  synodic 
revolution,  not  by  the  reversal  of  the  action  of  the  force  (for  that  reversed 
action  is  far  too  feeble  for  this  purpose),  but  by  the  effect  of  the  perma- 
nent alteration  produced  in  the  excentricity,  which  (the  axis  being  un- 
changed) compensates  by  increased  proximity  in  one  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion, for  increased  distance  in  the  other.  Sufficient  time  has  not  jet 
elapsed  since  the  conjunction  to  bring  out  into  full  evidence  the  influence 
of  this  force.  Still  its  commencement  is  quite  unequivocally  marked  in 
the  more  rapid  descent  of  our  curve  Jig.  4,  subsequent  to  the  conjunction 
than  ascent  previous  to  that  epoch,  which  indicates  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  undalations  in  its  future  course  o/  an  elliptic  character,  con- 
sequent on  the  altered  excentricity  and  perihelion  (the  total  and  ultimate 
effect  of  this  constituent  of  the  disturbing  force)  which  will  be  maintained 
till  within  about  20  years  from  the  next  conjunction,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps^  of  some  trifling  inequalities  about  the  time  of  the  oppositioiiy 
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nmilar  in  character,  but  far  inferior  in  ^magnitode  to  IkoBe  now  imdez 
discussion. 

(776.)  Posterity  will  hardly  credit  that,  with,  a  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  this  great  diecoyery  —  oi  the  caloulations  of 
Leverrier  and  Adams  —  of  the  commnnication  of  its  predicted  place  to 
Dr.  Oalle  —  and  of  the  new  planet  being  actually  found  by  him  in  that 
place,  in  the  remarkable  manner  above  commemorated;  not  only  have 
doubts  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  calcalatioos  of  those 
geometers,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  conclusions,  but  these  doubts  have 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  lead  the  objectors  to  attribute  the  acknowledged 
fact  of  a  planet  previously  unknown  occupying  that  precise  place  in  the 
heavens  at  that  precise  time,  to  sheer  accident !'  What  share  accident 
may  have  had  in  the  successful  issue  of  the  calculations,  we  presume  the 
reader,  after  what  has  been  said,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  satisfying 
himself.  As  regards  the  time  when  the  discovery  wae  made,  much  has 
also  been  attributed  to  fortunate  coincidence.  The  following  considera- 
tions will,  we  apprehend,  completely  dissipate  this  idea,  if  still  lingering 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  The  period 
of  Uranus  being  84  0140  years,  and  that  of  Neptune  164'6181,  their 
synodic  revolution  (art.  418.),  or  the  interval  between  two  successive  con- 
junctions, is  171-58  years.  The  late  conjunction  having  taken  place 
about  the  beginning  of  1822 ;  that  next  preceding  must  have  happened 
in  1649,  or  more  than  40  years  before  the  first  recorded  observation  of 

*  These  doubts  seem  to  have  originated  partly  in  the  great  disagreement  between  the 
predicted  and  real  elements  of  Nepiune,  partly  in  the  near  (poMtiUy  precise)  commen- 
■urability  of  the  mean  motions  of  Neptune'  and  Uranus.  We  conceive  them  however 
to  be  founded  in  a  total  misconception  of  the  natore  of  the  problem*  which  was  nol, 
from  such  obviously  uncertain  indications  as  the  observed  discordances  could  give,  to 
determine  as  astronomical  quantities'  the  axis,  excentricity  and  mass  of  the  disturbing 
planet ;  but  practically  to  discover  where  to  look  for  it :  when,  if  once  found,  these 
elements  would  be  far  better  ascertained.  To  do  this,  any  mstUt  meetUrieityt  ptrikf 
lioiit  and  nuuty  however  wide  of  the  truths  which  would  represent,  even  roughly  the 
amount,  but  with  toUraJbU  eorreetneef  the  direction  of  the  disturbiqg  force  during  the 
very  moderate  interval  when  the  departures  from  theory  were  really  considerable, 
would  equally  serve  their  purposes ;  and  with  an  excentricity,  mass,  and  perihelion  dis 
posable,  it  is  obvious  that  any  assumption  of  the  axis  between  the  limiu  30  and  J8. 
nay,  even  with  a  much  wider  inferior  limit,  would  serve  the  purpose.  In  his  attempt 
to  assign  an  inferior  limit  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  value  so  assigned,  M.  Leverrier,  ii 
must  be  admitted,  was  not  successful.  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  influenced  ly 
no  considerations  of  the  kind  which  appear  to  have  weighed  with  his  brother  geometer, 
fixed  ultimately  (as  we  have  seen)  on  an  axis  not  very  egregioutly  wrong.  Still  it  were 
to  be  wished,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that  some  one  would  vndertake  the 
problem  de  novot  employing  formulas  not  liable  to  the  passage  through  infinity,  which, 
technically  speaking,  hampers,  or  may  be  supposed  to  hamper  the  eontinueuM  applioa- 
lion  of  the  usual  perturbational  formulas  when  eaeet  of  commenrarability  ocenr. 
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XJnniis  in  1690|  to  say  nothiDg  of  its  discovery  as  a  planet.  Id  1600, 
then,  it  must  have  been  effectually  out  of  reach  of  any  perturbative  influ- 
ence worth  considering,  and  so  it  remained  during  the  whole  interval  from 
thence  to  1800.  From  that  time  the  effect  of  perturbation  began  to  be- 
come sensible,  about  1805  prominent,  and  in  1820  had  nearly  reached  its 
maximum.  At  this  epoch  an  alarm  was  sounded.  The  maximum  was 
not  attained, — the  event,  so  important  to  astronomy,  was  still  in  progress 
of  developement, — when  the  fact  (any  thing  rather  than  a  striking  one) 
was  noticed,  and  made  matter  of  complaint.  But  the  time  for  discussing 
its  cause  with  any  prospect  of  success  was  not  yet  come.  Every  thing 
turns  upon  the  precise  determination  of  the  epoch  of  the  maximum, 
when  the  perturbing  and  perturbed  planet  were  in  conjunction,  and  upon 
the  law  of  increase  and  diminution  of  the  perturbation  itself  on  either 
side  of  that  point.  Now  it  is  always  difficult  to  assign  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  maximum  by  observations  liable  to  errors  bearing  a  ratio 
&r  from  inconsiderable  to  the  whole  quantity  observed.  Until  the  lapse 
of  some  years  from  1822  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  fixed  that 
epoch  with  any  certainty,  and  as  respects  the  law  of  degradation  and  total 
arc  of  longitude  over  which  the  sensible  perturbations  extend,  we  are 
hardly  yet  arrived  at  a  period  when  this  can  be  said  to  be  completely  de- 
terminable from  observation  alone.  In  all  this  we  see  nothing  of  acci- 
dent, unless  it  be  accidental  that  an  event  which  must  have  happened 
between  1781  and  1953,  actually  happened  in  1822;  and  that  we  live  in 
an  age  when  astronomy  has  reached  that  perfection,  and  its  cultivators 
exercise  that  vigilance  which  neither  permit  such  an  event,  nor  its  scientific 
importance,  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  blossom  had  been  watched  with  in- 
terest in  its  developement,  and  the  fruit  was  gathered  in  the  very  moment 
of  maturity.* 

*  The  sfudent  who  may  wish  to  see  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  produced  by  Nep- 
tune, as  computed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  mass  of  that  planet,  such 
as  we  now  know  to  be  pretty  near  the  truth,  will  find  them  stated  at  length  from  the 
calimlations  of  Mr.  Walker,  (of  Washington,  U.  S.)  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
icah  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  vol.  i.  p.  334,  et  seq.  On  examining  the  torn- 
parisons  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Walker's  formule  with  those  of  Mr.  Adam*s  theory  m 
p.  342,  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  enormous  difference  between  the  actions  of 
Neptune  and  Mr.  Adam's  "  hypothetical  planet**  on  the  longitude  of  Uranus.  This 
is  easily  explained.  Mr.  Adam's  perturbations  are  deviations  from  Bouvard's  orbit  of 
Uranus,  as  it  stood  immediately  previous  to  the  late  conjunction.  Mr.  Walker's  an 
the  deviations  from  a  mean  or  undisturbed  orbit  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  long 
ineqaality  resulting  from  the  near  commensurability  of  the  motions. 
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PART  III. 

OF    SIDEREAL    ASTRONOlfT. 
CHAPTER  XV. 

or  THE  nXED  STARS.  —  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION  BT  MAeNITUDES.— 
PHOTOMETRIC  SCALE  OF  MAGNITUDES. — CONVENTIONAL  OR  YULOAB 
SCALE. —  PHOTOMETRIC  COMPARISON  OF  STARS. —  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
STARS  OVER  THE  HEAVENS. — OF  THE  MILKT  WAY  OR  GALAXY.—^ 
ITS  SUPPOSED  FORM  THAT  OF  A  FLAT  STRATUM  PARTIALLY  •  SUB- 
DIVIDED.— ^ITS  VISIBLE  COURSE  AMON^  THE  CONSTELLATIONS. — ITS 
INTERNAL  STRUCTURE. —  ITS  APPARENTLY  INDEFINITE  EXTENT  IN 
CERTAIN  DIRECTIONS. — OP  THE  DISTANCE  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS. — 
THEIR  ANNUAL  fARALLAX.  —  PARALI.ACTIC  UNIT  OF  SIDEREAL 
DISTANCE. — EFFECT  OP  PARALLAX  ANALOGOUS  TO  THAT  OF  ABER- 
RATION.— HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IT.  —  DETECTION  OF  PARAL- 
LAX BY  MERIDIONAL  OBSERVATIONS. — HENDERSON'S  APPLICATION 
TO  a  CENTAURI. — ^BY  DIFFERENTIAL  OBSERVATIONS. — ^DISCOVERIES 
OF  BESSEL  AND  6TRUVE.  —  LIST  OF  STARS  IN  WHIOH  PARAIXAX 
HAS  BEEN  DETECTED. — OF  THE  REAL  MAGNITUDES  OF  THE  STARS. — 
COMPARISON   OF  THEIR  LIGHTS   WITH  THAT   OF  THE   SUN. 

(777.)  Besides  the  bodies  we  have  described  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters, the  heavens  present  us  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  other 
objects^  which  are  called  generally  by  the  name  of  stars.  Though  com- 
prehending individuals  differing  from  each  other,  not  merely  in  brightness, 
but  in  many  other  essential  points,  they  all  agree  in  one  attribute,— a 
high  degree  of  permanence  as  to  apparent  relative  situation.  This  has 
procured  them  the  title  of  "  fixed  stars ;"  an  expression  which  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  comparative  and  not  an  absolute  sense,  it  being  certain 
that  many,  and  probable  that  all,  are  in  a  state  of  motion,  although  too 
slow  to  be  perceptible  unless  by  means  of  very  delicate  observations,  con- 
tinued dunng  a  long  series  of  years. 

(778.)  Astronomers  are  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the  stars  into 
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classes,  aooording  to  their  apparent  brightness.  These  are  termed  magni- 
tildes.  The  brightest  stars  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude ;  those 
which  fall  so  far  short  of  the  first  degree  of  brightness  as  to  make  a 
strongly  marke4  distinction  are  classed  in  the  second ;  and  so  on  down  to 
the  sixth  or  seven th,  which  comprise  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  in  the  clearest  and  darkest  night.  Beyond  these,  however, 
telescopes  continue  the  range  of  visibility,  and  magnitudes  from  the  8th 
down  to  the  16th  are  familiar  to  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  using 
powerful  instruments ;  nor  does  there  seem  the  least  reason  to  assign  a 
limit  to  this  progression ;  every  increase  in  the  dimensions  and  power  of 
instruments,  which  successive  improvements  in  optical  science  have 
attained,  having  brought  into  view  multitudes  innum'erable  of  objects 
invisible  before ;  so  that,  for  any  thing  experience  has  hitherto  taught  us, 
the  number  of  the  stars  may  be  really  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  can  assign  a  meaning  to  the  word. 

(779.)  This  classification  into  magnitudes,  however,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, is  entirely  arbitrary.  Of  a  multitude  of  bright  objects,  difienng 
probably,  intrinsically,  both  in  size  and  in  splendour,  and  arranged  at 
unequal  distances  from  us,  one  must  of  nece^ity  appear  the  brightest,  one 
next  below  it,  and  so  on.  An  order  of  succession  (relative,  of  course,  to 
our  local  situation  among  them)  mtut  exist,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
indiffereuce,  where,  in  that  infinite  progression  downwards,  from  the  one 
brightest  to  the  invisible,  we  choose  to  draw  our  lines  of  demarcation.  All 
this  is  a  matter  of  pure  convention.  Usage,  however,  has  established 
such  a  convention ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  deterjnine  exactly,  or 
dprtortf  where  one  magnitude  ends  and  the  next  begins,  and  although 
difierent  observers  have  differed  in  their  magnitudes,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
astronomers  have  restricted  their  first  mHguitude  to  about  23  or  24  prin- 
cipal stars;  their  second  to  50  or  60  ncxc  inferior;  their  third  to  about 
200  yet  smaller,  and  so  on ;  the  numbers  increasing  very  rapidly  as  we 
descend  in  the  scale  of  brightness,  the  whole  number  of  stars  already  regi:<- 
tered  down  to  the  seventh  magnitude,  inclusive,  amounting  to  from  12000 
tu  15000. 

(780.)  As  we  do  not  see  the  actual  disc  of  a  star,  but  judge  only  of  its 
brightness  by  the  total  impression  made  upon  the  eye,  the  apparent "  mag- 
nitude" of  any  star  will,  it  is  evident,  depend,  1st,  on  the  star's  distance 
from  us;  2d,  on  the  absolute  magnitude  of  its  illuminated  surface;  3d, 
on  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  that  surface.  Now,  as  we  know  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing,  of  any  of  these  data,  and  have  every  reason  for  believing 
that  each  of  them  may  differ  in  different  individuals,  in  the  proportion  of 
many  millions  to  one,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  saus&o- 
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tion  in  any  conclusions  we  may  draw  from  numerical  statements  uf  the 
number  of  individuals,  which  have  been  arranged  in  our  artificial  classes 
antecedent  to  any  general  or  defioite  jprCrunple  of  arrangement  In  fact, 
astronomers  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  any  principle  by  which  the  magni- 
tudes may  be  photometrically  classed  d  priori,  whether  for  example  a 
scale  of  brightuesses  decreasing  in  geometrical  progression  should  be 
adopted,  each  term  being  one-half  of  the  preceding,  or  one-third,  or  any 
other  ratio,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  adopt  a  scale  decreas- 
ing as  the  squares  of  the  terms  of  an  harmonic  progression,  t.  e.  according 
to  the  series  1,  |y  )>  tV>  2T'  ^*  ^^®  former  would  be  a  purely  photo- 
metric scale,  and  would  have  the  apparent  advantage,  that  the  light  of  a 
star  of  any  magnitude  would  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  that  of  the  mag- 
nitude next  above  it,  an  advantage,  however,  merely  apparent,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  many  optical  facts,  that  the  unaided  eye  forms  very  dififerent 
judgments  of  the  proportions  existing  between  bright  lights,  and  those 
between  feeble  ones.  The  latter  scale  involves  a  physical  idea,  that  of 
supposing  the  scale  of  magnitudes  to  correspond  to  the  appearance  of  a 
first  magnitude  standard  star,  removed  successively  to  twice,  three  times,  ^., 
its  original  or  standard  distance.  Such  a  scale,  which  would  make  the 
nominal  magnitude  a  sort  of  index  to  the  presumable  or  average  distance^ 
on  the  supposition  of  an  equality  among  the  real  lights  of  the  stars, 
would  facilitate  the  expression  of  speculative  ideas  on  the  constitution  of 
the  sidereal  heavens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear 
to  make  too  small  a  difference  between  the  lights  in  the  lower  magnitudes. 
For  example,  on  this  principle  of  nomenclature,  the  light  of  a  star  of  the 
seventh  magnitude  would  be  thirty-six  49ths  of  that  of  one  of  the  sixth, 
and  of  the  tenth  81  hundredths  of  the  ninth,  while  between  the  first  and 
the  second  the  proportion  would  be  that  of  four  to  one.  So  far,  however, 
from  this  being  really  objectionable,  it  fiills  in  well  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  optical  facts  already  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  disturbing  causes)  does  actually  discriminate  with  greater  preci- 
sion between  the  relative  intensities  of  feeble  lights  than  of  bright  ones, 
so  that  the  fraction  j|,  for  instance,  expresses  quite  as  great  a  step  down- 
wards (physiologically  speaking)  from  the  sixth  magnitude,  as  i  does  from 
the  first.  As  the  choice,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  lies  between  these 
two  scales,  in  drawing  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  what  may  be 
termed  the  phoiometrinal  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  adopting,  and  recommending  others  to  adopt,  the  latter  system  in  pre* 
ference  to  the  former. 

(781.)  The  conventional  magnitudes  actually  in  use  among  astrono- 
mors,  so  far  as  their  usage  is  consistent  with  itself,  conforms  moreover 
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very  much  more  nearly  to  this  than  to  the  geometrical  progrcsnoQ.  It  has 
heen  shown,'  by  direct  photometric  measurement  of  the  light  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  stars,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  magnitude,  that  if  M 
be  the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  a  star  on  the  above  system, 
and  m  the  number  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  same  star  in  the  loose 
and  irregular  language  at  present  conventionally  or  rather  provisionally 
adopted,  so  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from  the  conflicting  authorities  of 
different  observers,  the  diiFcrence  between  these  numbers,  or  M  —  m,  is 
the  same  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  scale,  and  is  less  than  half  a  mag- 
nitude (0"'  414).  The  standard  star  assumed  as  the  unit  of  magnitude 
in  the  measurements  referred  to,  is  the  bright  southern  star  a  Centauri,  a 
star  somewhat  superior  to  Arcturus  in  lustre.  If  we  take  the  distance  of 
this  star  for  unity,  it  follows  that  when  removed  to  the  distances  1'414, 
2'414,  3-414,  &c.,  its  apparent  lustre  would  equal  those  of  average  stars 
of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  &o.  magnitudes,  as  ordinarily  reckoned^  respectively. 
(782.)  The  difference  of  lustre  between  stars  of  two  consecutive  mag- 
nitudes is  so  considerable  as  to  allow  of  many  intermediate  gradations 
being  perfectly  well  distinguished.  Hardly  any  two  stars  of  the  first,  or 
of  the  second  magnitude,  would  be  judged  by  an  eye  practised  in  such 
comparisons  to  be  exactly  equal  in  brightness.  Hence,  the  necessity,  if 
anything  like  accuracy  be  aimed  at,  of  subdividing  the  magnitudes  and 
admitting  fractions  into  our  nomenclature  of  brightness.  When  this  ne- 
cessity first  began  to  be  felt,  a  simple  bisection  of  the  interval  was  recog- 
nized,  and  the  intermediate  degree  of  brightness  was  thus  designated,  viz. 
1.2  m,  2.3  m,  and  so  on.  At  present  it  is  not  unfre'quent  to  find  the  in- 
terval trisected  thus :  1  m;  1.2  m,  2.1  m,  2  m,  &c.  where  the  expression 
1.2  m  denotes  a  magnitude  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second,  bnt 
nearer  1  than  2 ;  while  2.1  m  designates  a  magnitude  also  intermediatCi 
but  nearer  2  than  1.  This  may  suffice  for  common  parlance,  but  as  this 
department  of  astronomy  progresses  towards  exactness,  a  decimal  subdi- 
vision will  of  necessity  supersede  these  rude  forms  of  expression,  and  the 
magnitude  will  be  expressed  by  an  integer  number^  foUowed  by  a  decimal 
fraction ;  as,  for  instance,  2.51,  which  expresses  the  magnitude  of  y  Gemi- 
norum  on  the  vulgar  or  conventional  scale  of  magnitudes,  by  which  we  at 
once  perceive  that  its  pkce  is  almost  exactly  half  way  between  the  2d  and 
3d  average  magnitudes,  and  that  its  light  is  to  that  of  an  average  first 
magnitude  star  in  that  scale  (of  which  a  Orionis  in  its  usual  or  normal 
state'  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  specimen)  as  1' :  (2-51)',  and  to  that  of 

*  See  "  Results  of  observations  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dec  &c.*'  p.  371. 
By  the  Author. 

*  In  the  interval  from  1836  to  1839  thii  star  underwent  considerable  and  remarkable 
flnctuatiofis  of  brightness. 
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a  Oentauri  as  1':  (2-924)'^  mftking  its  place  in  the  photometric  scale  (so 
defined)  2-924.  Lists  of  stars,  northern  and  southern,  comprehending 
those  of  the  vulgar  first,  second  and  third  magnitudes,  with  their  magni- 
tudes decimally  expressed  in  both  systems,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  work.  The  light  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  about  the  hundredth  part  of  one  of  the  first.  Sirius  would  make 
between  three  and  four  hundred  stars  of  that  magnitude. 

(783.)  The  exact  photometrical  determination  of  the  comparative  in- 
tensities of  light  of  the  stars  is  attended  with  many  and  great  difiiculties, 
arising  partly  from  their  difilerenoes  of  colour;  partly  from  the  circum- 
stance that  no  invariable  standard  of  artificial  light  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered ;  partly  from  the  physiological  cause  above  alluded  to,  by  which  the 
eye  is  incapacitated  from  judging  correctly  of  the  proportion  of  two  lights, 
and  can  only  decide  (and  that  with  not  very  great  precision)  as  to  their 
equality  or  inequality;  and  partly  from  other  physiological  causes.  The 
least  objectionable  mode  hitherto  proposed  would  appear  to  be  the  follow- 
ing. A  natural  standard  of  comparison  is  in  the  first  instance  selected| 
brighter  than  any  of  the  stars,  so  as  to  allow  of  being  equalized  with  any 
of  them  by  a  reduction  of  its  light  optically  effected,  and  at  the  same  time 
either  invariable,  or  at  least  only  9o  variable  that  its  changes  can  be  ex- 
actly calculated  and  reduced  to  numerical  estimation.  Such  a  standard  is 
offered  by  the  planet  Jupiter,  which,  being  much  brighter  than  any  star, 
subject  to  no  phases,  and  variable  in  light  only  by  the  variation  of  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  which,  moreover,  comes  in  succession  above  the 
horizon  at  a  convenient  altitude,  simultaneously  with  all  the  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  twilight,  and  other  disturbing  causes 
(which  fatally  affect  all  observations  of  this  nature),  combines  all  the  re- 
quisite conditions.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  Jupiter  being  at  A  and  the 
star  to  be  compared  with  it  at  B,  a  glass  prism,  C,  is  so  placed  that  the 
light  of  the  planet  deflected  by  total  internal  reflexion  at  its  base,  shall 
emerge  parallel  to  6  E,  the  direction  of  the  star's  visual  ray.  After  re- 
flexion let  it  be  received  on  a  lens,  D,  in  whose  focus,  F,  it  will  form  a 
small,  bright,  star-like  image,  capable  of  being  viewed  by  an  eye  placed 
at  E,  so  far  out  of  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  diverging  rays  as  to  admit  of 
seeing  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  eye,  and  so  comparing  this 
image  with  the  star  seen  directly.  By  bringing  the  eye  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  focus,  F,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  focal  point  will 
be  varied  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  E  F,  and 
therefore  may  be  equalized,  as  well  as  the  eye  can  judge  of  such  equali- 
ties, with  the  star.  If  this  be  done  for  two  stars  several  times  alternately, 
and  a  mean  of  the  results  taken,  by  measuring  E  F,  their  relative  bright- 
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Dess  will  be  obtained :  that  of  Jupiter,  ihe  temporary  standard  of  oom- 
parison,  being  altogether  eliminated  from  the  result. 

(784.)  A  moderate  number  of  well  selected  stars  being  thus  photometri- 
cally determined  by  repeated  and  careful  measurements,  so  as  to  afford  an 
ascertained  and  graduated  scale  of  brightness  among  the  stan  themselves, 
the  intermediate  steps  or  grades  of  magnitude  may  be  filled  up,  by  insert- 
ing between  them,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  other  stars, 
forming  an  ascending  or  descending  sequence,  each  member  of  such  a 
sequence  being  brighter  than  that  below,  and  less  bright  than  that 
above  it;  and  thus  at  length,  a  scale  of  numerical  magnitudes  will 
become  established,  complete  in  all  its  members,  from  Sirius,  the  brightest 
of  the  stars,  down  to  the  least  visible  magnitude.'  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  that  this  brunch  of  astronomy,  which  at  present  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  advanced  beyond  its  infancy,  were  perseveringly  and  systematically 
cultivjLted.  It  is  by  no  means  a  subject  of  mere  barren  cariosity,  as  will 
abundantly  appear  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  phsenomena  of  variable 
stars,  and  being  moreover,  one  in  which  amateurs  of  the  scienoe  may 
easily  chalk  out  for  themselves  a  useful  and  available  path,  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  receive  large  and  interesting  accessions  at  their  hands. 

(785.)  If  the  comparison  of  the  apparent  magnitudes  of  the  stars  with 
their  numbers  leads  to  no  immediately  obvious  conclusion,  it  is  otherwise 
when  we  view  them  in  connexion  with  their  local  distribution  over  the 
heavens.  If  indeed  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  three  or  four  brightest 
classes,  we  shall  find  them  distributed  with  a  considerable  approach  to 

*  For  the  method  of  combining  and  treating  such  sequences,  where  accumalated 
in  considerable  numbers,  so  as  to  eliminate  firom  their  resulu  the  influence  of  erroneous 
judgment,  atmospheric  circumstances,  &c.,  which  often  give  rise  to  contradictory 
arrangements  in  the  order  of  stars  differing  but  little  in  magnitude,  as  well  as  for  an 
account  of  a  series  of  photometric  comparisons  (in  which,  however,  not  Jopiter,  but 
the  moon  was  used  as  an  intermediate  standard),  see  the  work  above  cited,  note  on  p. 
353     (Results  of  Observations,  dec.) 
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itnpartialitj  over  the  sphere :  a  marked  prefereDce  however  being  observa- 
ble, especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  a  zone  or  belt,  following  the 
direction  of  a  great  circle  passing  through  f  Orionis  and  a  Crucis.  But 
if  we  take  in  the  whole  amt>unt  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  we  shall  perceive 
a  great  increase  of  number  as  we  approach  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way. 
And  when  we  oome  to  telescopic  magnitudes,  we  find  them  crowded 
beyond  imagination,  along  tb^  extent  of  that  circle,  and  of  the  branches 
which  it  sends  off  from  it;  so  that  in  fact  its  whole  light  is  composed  of 
nothing  but  stars  of  every  magnitude,  from  such  as  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  down  to  the  smallest  point  of  light  perceptible  with  the  best 


(786.)  These  phenomena  agree  with  the  supposition  that  the  stars  of 
our  firmament,  instead  of  being  scattered  in  all  directions  indifferently 
through  space,  form  a  stratum  of  which  the  thickness  is  small,  in  com- 
parison with  its  length  and  breadth ;  and  in  which  the  e&iih  occupies  a 
place  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  and  near  the  point 
where  it  subdivides  into  two  principal  laminae,  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to 
each  other  (art  302).  *  For  it  is  certain  that,  to  an  .eye  so  situated,  the 
apparent  density  of  the  stars,  supposing  them  pretty  equally  scattered 
through  the  space  they  occupy,  would  be  least  in  a  direction  of  the  visual 
ray  (as  S  A),  perpendicular  to  the  lamina,  and  greatest  in  that  of  its 
breadth,  as  8  B,  S  C,  S  D ;  increasing  rapidly  in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  direction,  just  as  we  see  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmosphere  thickening 
into  a  decided  fog-bank  near  the  horizon,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
mere  length  of  the  visual  ray.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  construction  of 
the  starry  firmament  taken  by  Sir  William  Hersohel,  whose  poVerfnl 


telescopes  first  effected  a  complete  analysis  of  this  wonderful  zone,  and 
demonstrated  the  fact  of  its  entirely  consisting  of  stars.'  So  crowded  are 
they  in  some  parts  of  it,  that  by  counting  the  stars  in  a  single  field  of  his 

'Thomas  Wright  of  Durham  (Theory of  the  Universe,  London,  1750)  appears  so 
early  as  1734  to  have  entertained  the  same  general  view  as  to  the  constiturion  of  the 
Milky  Way  and  starry  firmament,  founded,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  just  astronomical 
speculation,  on  a  partial  resolution  of  a  portion  of  it  with  a  "one-foot  reflector"  (a 
reflector  one  foot  in  focal  length).  See  an  account  of  this  rare  work  by  M.  de  Morgan 
in  Phil.  Mag.  Ser.  3.  xxxii.  p.  241.  et  seq. 
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telescope,  be  was  led  to  conclude  that  50,000  had  passed  under  his  review 
in  a  zone  two  degrees  in  breadth,  during  a  single  hour's  observation.  In 
that  part  of  the  milky  way  which  is  situated  in  lOh  30m  R  A  and  between 
the  147th  and  150th  degree  of  N  P  D,  upwards  of  5000  stars  have  been 
reckoned  to  exist  in  a  square  degree.  The  immense  distances  at  which 
the  remoter  regions  must  be  situated  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  vast 
predominance  of  small  magnitudes  which  are  observed  in  it. 

(787.)  The  course  of  the  Milky  Way  as  traced  through  the  heavens 
by  the  unaided  eye,  neglecting  occasional  deviations  and  following  the  line 
of  its  greatest  brightness  as  well  as  its  varying  breadth  and  intensity  will 
permit,  conforms  nearly  to  that  of  a  great  circle  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  68°  to  the  equinoctial,  and  cutting  that  circle  in  R  A  OA  47m  and 
12h  47m,  so  that  its  northern  and  southern  poles  respectively  are  situated 
in  R.  A.  12A  47m  N  P  D  63°  and  R.  A.  Oh  47m  N  P  D  117°.  Through- 
out the  region  where  it  is  so  remarkably  subdivided  (art.  186),  this  great 
circle  holds  an  intermediate  situation  between  the  two  great  streams ;  with 
a  nearer  approximation  however  to  the  brighter  and  continuous  stream, 
than  to  the  fainter  and  interrupted  one.  If  we  trace  its  course  in  order 
of  right  ascension,  we  find  it  traversing  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  its 
brightest  part  passing  about  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  star  6  of  that 
constellation,  i,  e.  in  about  62°  of  north  declination,  or  28°  N  P  D. 
Passing  thence  between  y  and  t  Cassiopeise  it  sends  off  a  branch  to  the 
south-preceding  side,  towards  a  Persei,  very  conspicuous  as  far  as  that 
star,  prolonged  faintly  towards  e  of  the  same  constellation,  and  poflsibly 
traceable  towards  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades  as  remote  outliers.  The  main 
stream'  however  (which  is  here  very  faint),  passes  on  through  Auriga,  over 
the  three  remarkable  stars,  f ,  ^  17,  of  that  constellation  preceding  Capella, 
ciilled  the  Hcedi,  preceding  Capella,  between  the  feet  of  Gemini  and  the 
horns  of  the  Bull  (where  it  intersects  the  ecliptic  nearly  in  the  Solstitial 
Colure)  and  thence  over  the  club  of  Orion  to  the  neck  of  Monoceros, 
intersecting  the  equinoctial  in  R.  A.  6A  54m.  Up  to  this  point,  from 
the  offset  in  Perseus,  its  light  is  feeble  and  indefinite,  but  thenceforward 
it  receives  a  gradual  accession  of  brightness,  and  where  it  passes  through 
the  shoulder  of  Monoceros  and  over  the  head  of  Canis  Major  it  presents 
abroad,  moderately  bright,  very  uniform,  and  to  the  naked  eye,  starless 
stream  up  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  prow  of  the  ship  Argo,  nearly 
on  the  southern  tropic*     Here  it  again  subdivides  (about  the  star  m 

*  In  reading  this  description  a  celetitial  globe  will  be  a  neceaaary  companion.  It  may 
he  thought  needless  to  detail  (he  course  of  the  Milky  Way  verbally,  since  ii  is  mapped 
down  on  ail  celestial  charts  and  globes.  But  in  the  generality  of  them,  indeed  in  ail 
whicn  nave  come  to  our  knowledge,  this  is  done  so  very  loosely  and  incorrectly,  tm  by 
DO  means  to  dispense  with  a  verbal  description. 
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Puppis),  seeding  off  a  narrow  and  winding  branch  on  the  preceding  side 
as  far  as  y  ArgOs,  where  it  terminates  abraptlj.  The  main  stream  par- 
sues  its  southward  coarse  to  the  128d  parallel  of  N  P  D^  where  it  diffuses 
itself  broadly  and  again  subdivides,  opening  out  into  a  wide  fan-like  ex- 
panse nearly  20^  in  breadth  formed  of  interlacing  branches,  all  which 
terminate  abruptly,  in  a  line  drawn  nearly  through  x  and  y  Arg^. 

(788.)  At  this  place  the  continuity  of  the  Milky  Way  is  interrupted 
by  a  wide  gap,  and  where  it  recommences  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  by  a 
somewhat  similar  fab-shaped  assemblage  of  branches  which  converge  upon 
the  bright  star  ij  ArgCks.  Thence  it  crosses  the  hind  feet  of  the  Centaur, 
forming  a  curious  and  sharply  defined  semicircular  concavity  of  small 
radius,  and  enters  the  Cross  by  a  very  bright  neck  or  isthmus  of  not  more 
than  3  or  4  degrees  in  breadth,  being  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way.  After  this  it  immediately  expands  into  a  broad  and  bright  mass, 
enclosing  the  stars  a  and  ^  Crucis,  and  p  Centauri,  and  extending  almost 
up  to  a  of  the  latter  constellation.  In  the  midst  of  this  bright  mass,  sur- 
rounded by  it  on  all  sides,  and  occupying  about  half  its  breadth,  occurs  a 
singular  dark  pear-shaped  vacancy,  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  gazer,  and  to  have  acquired  among 
the  early  southern  navigators  the  uncouth  but  expressive  appellation  of 
the  coal-nock.  In  this  vacancy  which  is  about  8°  in  length,  and  5°  broad, 
only  one  very  small  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye  occurs,  though  it  is  far 
from  devoid  of  telescopic  stars,  so  that  its  striking  blackness  is  simply  due 
to  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  brilliant  ground  with  which  it  is  on  all 
sides  surrounded.  This  is  the  place  of  nearest  approach  of  the  Milky 
Way  to  the  South  Pole.  Throughout  all  this  region  its  brightness  is  very 
striking,  and  when  compared  with  that  of  its  more  northern  course  already 
traced,  conveys  strongly  the  impression  of  greater  proximity,  and  would 
almost  lead  to  a  belief  that  our  situation  as  spectators  is  separated  on  all 
sides  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  dense  body  of  stars  composing 
the  Galaxy,  which  in  this  view  of  the  subject  would  come  to  be  considered 
as  a  flat  ring  of  immense  and  irregular  breadth  and  thickness,  within 
which  we  are  excentrically  situated,  nearer  to  the  southern  than  to  the 
northern  part  of  its  circuit. 

(789.)  At  a  Centauri,  the  Milky  Way  again  subdivides*,  sending  off  a 
great  branch  of  nearly  half  its  breadth,  but  which  thins  off  rapidly,  at  an 
angle  of  about  20^  with  its  general  direction,  towards  the  preceding  side, 
to  fi  and  d  Lupi,  beyond  which  it  loses  itself  in  a  narrow  and  fidnt  stream- 
let. The  main  stream  passes  on  increasing  in  breadth  to  y  Normse,  where 
it  makes  an  abrupt  elbow  and  again  subdivides  into  one  principal  and  con 

'  AU  the  maps  and  globes  place  this  subdivision  at  fi  Centauri,  but  erroneously. 
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tinuons  stream  of  very  irregular  breadth  and  brightness  on  the  following 
side^  and  a  oomplicated  system  of  interlaced  streaks  and  masses  on  the 
preceding,  which  oovers  the  tail  of  Scorpio,  and  terminates  in  a  vast  and 
faint  effusion  over  the  whole  extensive  region  occupied  by  the  preceding 
leg  of  OphiuchuSy  extending  northwards  to  the  parallel  of  103®  N  P  D, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  traced;  a  wide  interval  of  14^,  free  from  all 
appearance  of  nebulous  light,  separating  it  from  the  great  branch  on  the 
north  side  of  the  equinpctial  of  which  it  is  usually  represented  as  a  oon- 
tinuation. 

(790.)  Returning  to  the  point  of  separation  of  this  great  branch  from 
the  main  stream,  let  us  now  pursue  the  course  of  the  latter.  Making  an 
abrupt  bend  to  the  following  side,  it  passes  over  the  stars  »  Arse,  e  and  t 
Scorpii,  and  y  Tubi  to  y  Sagittarii,  where  it  suddenly  collects  into  a  vivid 
oval  mass  about  6^  in  length  and  4?  in  breadth,  so  excessively  rich  in 
stars  that  a  very  moderate  calculation  makes  their  number  exceed  100,000. 
Northward  of  this  mass,  this  stream  crosses  the  ecliptic  in  longitude  about 
276^,  and  proceeding  along  the  bow  of  Sagittarius  into  Antinous  has  its 
course  rippled  by  three  deep  concavities,  separated  from  each  other  by 
remarkable  protuberances,  of  which  the  larger  and  brighter  (situated 
between  Flamstead's  stars  3  and  6  Aquilas)  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
patch  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  visible  in  our  latitudes. 

(791.)  Crossing  the  equinoctial  at  the  19th  hour  of  right  ascension,  it 
next  runs  in  an  irregular,  patchy,  and  winding  stream  through  Aqutla, 
Sagitta  and  Vulpecula  up  to  Cygnus ',  at  e  of  which  constellation  its  con- 
tinuity is  interrupted,  and  a  very  confused  and  irregular  region  commcnoes, 
marked  by  a  broad  dark  vacuity,  not  unlike  the  southern  <' coal-sack," 
ocoupjring  the  space  between  e,  a,  and  y  Cygni,  which  serves  as  a  kind  of 
centre  for  the  divergence  of  three  great  streams;  one,  which  we  have 
already  traced ;  a  second,  the  continuation  of  the  first  (across  the  interval) 
from  a  northward,  between  Lacerta  and  the  head  of  Cepheus  to  the  point 
in  Cassiopeia  whence  we  set  out,  and  a  third  branching  off  from  y  Cygni,. 
very  vivid  and  conspicuous,  running  off  in  a  southern  direction  through  jS 
Cygni,  and  «  AquilsB  almost  to  the  equinoctial,  where  it  loses  itself  in  a 
region  thinly  sprinkled  with  stars,  where  in  some  maps  the  modem  con- 
stellation Taurus  Poniatovii  is  placed.  This  is  the  branch  which,  if  con- 
tinued across  the  equinoctial,  might  be  supposed  to  unite  with  the  great 
southern  effusion  in  Ophiuchus  already  noticed  (art.  789).  A  considerable 
oflfeet,  or  protuberant  appendage,  is  also  thrown  off  by  the  northern  stream 
from  the  head  of  Cepheus  directly  towards  the  pole,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  quartile  formed  by  a,  ^,  ij  and  6  of  that  constellation. 
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(792.)  We  have  been  somewhat  circnmstaDtdal  Id  describiDg  the  course 
and  principal  features  of  the  Via  Lactea,  not  only  because  there  does  not 
oocor  anywhere  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  correct  account  of  it,  but  chiefly 
by  reason  of  its  high  interest  in  sidereal  astronomy,  and  that  the  reader 
may  perceive  how  very  difficult  it  must  necessarily  be  to  form  any  just 
conception  of  the  real,  solid  form,  as  it  exists  in  space,  of  an  object  so 
complicated,  and  which  we  see  from  a  point  of  view  so  unfavourable. 
The  difficulty  is  of  the  same  kind  which  we  experience  when  we  set  our- 
selves to  conceive  the  real  shape  of  an  auroral  arch  or  of  the  clouds,  but 
far  greater  in  degree,  because  we  know  the  laws  which  regulate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  limit  them  to  certain  conditions  of  altitude  —  be* 
cause  their  motion  presents  them  to  us  in  various  aspects,  but  chiefly 
because  we  contemplate  them  from  a  station  considerably  below  their 
general  plane,  so  as  to  allo^  of  our  mapping  out  some  kind  of  ground- 
plan  of  their  shape.  All  these  aids  are  wanting  whenjwe  attempt  to  map 
and  model  out  the  Galaxy,  and  beyond  the  obvious  conclusion  that  its 
form  must  be,  generally  speaking,  Jlaty  and  of  a  thickness  small  in  com- 
parison with  its  area  in  length  and  breadth,  the  laws  of  perspective  afford 
us  little  further  assistance  in  the  inquiry.  Probability  may,  it  is  true, 
here  and  there  enlighten  us  as  to  certain  features.  Thus  when  we  see,  as 
in  the  coal-sack,  a  sharply  defined  oval  space  free  from  stars,  insulated  in 
the  midst  of  a  uniform  band  of  not  much  more  than  twice  its  breadth,  it 
would  seem  much  less  probable  that  a  conical  or  tubular  hollow  traverses 
the  whole  of  a  starry  stratum,  continuously  extended  from  the  eye  out- 
wards, than  that  a  distant  mass  of  comparatively  moderate  thickness 
should  be  simply  perforated  from  side  to  side,  or  that  an  oval  vacuity 
should  be  seen  foreshortened  in  a  distant  foreshortened  area,  not  really 
exceeding  two  or  three  times  its  own  breadth.  Neither  can  we  without 
obvious  improbability  refuse  to  admit  that  the  long  lateral  offsets  which  at 
so  many  places  quit  the  main  stream  and  run  out  to  great  distances,  are 
either  planes  seen  edgeways,  or  the  convexities  of  curved  surfaces  viewed 
tangentially,  rather  than  cylindrical  or  columnar  excrescences  bristling  up 
obliquely  from  the  general  level.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  probable 
surmise  we  may  account  for  the  intricate  reticulations  above  described  as 
existing  in  the  region  of  Scorpio,  rather  by  the  accidental  crossing  of 
streaks  thus  originating,  at  very  different  distances,  or  by  a  cellular  stmc^ 
tare  of  the  mass,  than  by  real  intersections.  Those  cirrous  clouds  which 
are  often  seen  in  windy  weather,  convey  no  unapt  impression  either  of  the 
kind  of  appearance  in  question,  or  of  the  structure  it  suggests.  It  is  to 
other  indications  however,  and  chiefly  to  the  telescopic  examination  of  its 
intimate  constitution,  and  to  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  stars,  not  only 
29 
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within  its  bosom,  but  generally  over  the  heavens,  thkt  we  must  look  foi 
more  definite  knowledge  respecting  its  trae  form  and  extent 

(793.)  It  is  on  observations  of  this  latter  class,  and  not  on  merely 
speculative  or  conjectural  views,  that  the  generalization  in  Art  786,  which 
refers  the  phaenomena  of  the  stany  firmament  to  the  system  of  the  Ga- 
laxy as  their  embodying  fact,  is  brought  to  depend.  The  process  of 
"gauging"  the  heavens  was  devised  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  for  this  purpose. 
It  consisted  in  simply  counting  the  stai;^  of  all  magnitudes  which  occur  in 
single  fields  of  view,  of  15'  in  diameter,  visible  through  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  18  inches  aperture,  and  20  feet  focal  length,  with  a  magnifying 
power  of  180^ :  the  points  of  observation  being  very  numerous  and  taken 
indiscriminately  in  every  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  sphere  visible  in  our 
latitudes.  On  a  comparison  of  many  hundred  such  "gauges"  or  local 
enumerations  it  appears  that  the  density  of  star-light  (or  the  number  of 
stars  existing  on  ai\  average  of  several  such  enumerations  in  any  one  im- 
mediate neighbourhood)  is  least  in  the  pole  of  the  GalouUic  drde^  and 
increases  on  all  sides,  with  the  Galactic  pohr  distance  (and  that  nearly 
equally  in  all  directions)  down  to  the  Milky  Way  itself,  where  it  attains 
its  maximum.  The  progressive  rate  of  increase  in  proceeding  from  the 
pole  is  at  first  slow,  but  becomes  more  and  more  rapid  as  we  approach  the 
plane  of  that  circle  acc-ording  to  a  law  of  which  the  following  numbers, 
deduced  by  M.  Struve  from  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  gauges  in  qae9- 
tion,  will  afford  a  correct  idea. 

ttal«*lo»  North  Polar  Distance.  ^^"^W  iTtoJ^iS.*"  ' 

0<>  415 

15*>  4-68 

80^  .6-52 

45°  10-36 

60**  17-68 

75°  30-30 

90°  12200 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  density  of  the  stars  in  the  gaiactio 
circle  exceeds  in  a  ratio  of  very  nearly  30  to  1  that  in  its  pole,  and  in  a 
proportion  of  more  than  4  to  1  that  in  a  direction  15°  inclined  to  ita 
plane. 

'  From  yaka^  ydkoKroi,  milk ;  meaning  the  great  circle  spoken  of  in  Art.  787,  to 
which  the  course  of  the  Via  Lactea  most  nearly  conforms.  Every  subject  has  its  tech- 
nical or  conventional  terms,  by  whose  use  circumlocution  is  avoided,  and  ideas  ren- 
dered definite.  This  circle  is  to  sidereal  what  the  invariable  ecliptic  is  to  planetary 
astronomy  —  a  plane  of  ultimate  reference,  the  ground-plane  of  the  sidereal  system. 

^  Etudes  d'Astronomic  Stellaire,  p,  71. 
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(794.)  These  numbers  fully  bear  out  the  statement  in  Art.  786,  and 
even  draw  closer  the  resemblance  by  which  that  statement  is  there  illus- 
trated. For  the  rapidly  increasing  density  of  a  fog-bank  as  the  visual  ray 
18  depressed  towards  the  plane  of  the  horizon  is  a  consequence  not  only  of 
the  mere  increase  in  length  of  the  foggy  space  traversed,  but  also  of  an 
actual  increase  of  density  in  the  fog  itself  in  its  lower  strata.  Now  this 
very  conclusion  follows  from  a  comparison  inter  $e  of  the  numbers  above 
BOt  down,  as  M.  Strove  has  cle^ly  shown  from  a  mathematical  analysis 
of  the  empirical  formula,  which  faithfully  represents  their  law  of  progres- 
sion, and  of  which  he  states  the  result  in  the  following  table,  expressing 
the  densities  of  the  stars  at  the  respective  distances,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  from  the 
galactic  plane,  taking  the  mean  density  of  the  stars  in  that  plane  itself 
for  unity,  • 


DisUnoM  from  the 
^Galactic  Plane. 

Density  of  Stan. 

Distwicee  from  the 
Galactio  Plana  • 

DeiultyofStttn. 

000 
0-05 
010 
0-20 
0-30 
0-40 

1-00000 
0-48568 
0-33288 
0-23895 
0-17980 
0-13021 

0-50 
0-60 
0-70 
0-80 
0-866 

008646 
0-05510 
0-03079 
0-01414 
0-00532 

The  unit  of  distance,  of  which  the  first  column  of  this  table  expresses 
^fractional  parts,  is  the  distance  at  which  such  a  telescope  is  capable  of 
rendering  just  visible  a  star  of  average  magnitude,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  its 
space-jpenetratin^  power.  As  we  ascend  therefore  from  the  galactic  plane 
into  this  kind  of  stellar  atmosphere,  we  perceive  that  the  density  of  its 
parallel  strata  decreases  with  great  rapidity.  At  an  altitude  above  that 
plane  equal  to  only  one-twentieth  of  the  telescopic  limit^  it  has  already 
diminished  to  one-half,  and  at  an  altitude  of  0*866,  to  hardly  more  than 
one-two-hundredth  of  its  amount  in  thkt  plane.  So  far  as  we  can  perceive 
there  is  no  flaw  in  this  reasoning,  if  only  it  be  granted,  1st,  that  the  level 
planes  are  continuous,  and  of  equal  density  throughout;  and,  2dly,  thcU 
an  ahsohUe  and  definite  limit  is  set  to  telescopic  vision,  beyond  tohich,  if 
stars  exist,  they  elude  our  sight,  and  art  to  us  as  if  they  existed  not :  a 
postulate  whose  probability  the  reader  will  be  in  a  better  condition  to  esti- 
mate, when  in  possession  of  some  other  particulars  respecting  the  constl. 
tution  of  the  Galaxy  to  be  described  presently. 

(795.)  A  similar  course  of  observation  followed  out  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  leads  independently  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  law  of 
the  visible  distribution  of  stars  over  the  southern  galactic  hemisphere,  or 
that  half  of  the  celestial  surface  which  has  the  south  galactic  pole  for  it« 
centre.    A  system  of  gauges,  extending  over  the  whole  sur&oe  of  that 
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hemisphere  taken  with  the  same  telescope,  field  of  view  and  magnifying 
power  employed  in  Sir  William  Herschel's  gauges,  has  afforded  the  ave- 
rage nnmbers  of  stars  per  field  of  15'  in  diameter,  within  the  areas  of 
lones  encircling  that  pole  at  intervals  of  15^,  set  down  in  the  following 
table. 

Eones  of  Chlftotto  Sonth  ATsragtt  Niimlm  of  Sins 

Polar  Distance.  per  Held  of  16^. 

0**  to  16*»  605 

15   to  30  *                     6-62 

80   to  45  9-08 

45    to  60  13-49 

60   to  75  26-29 

75   to  90  5906 

(796.)  These  nnmbers  are  not  directly  comparable  with  those  of  M. 
Strave,  given  in  Art  793,  because  the  latter  corresponds  to  the  limiting 
polar  distances,  while  these  are  the  averages  for  the  included  zones.  That 
eminent  astronomer,  however,  has  given  a  table  of  the  average  gauges  ap- 
propriate to  ea/ch  degree  of  north  galactic  polar  distance,'  from  which  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  averages  for  the  whole  extent  of  each  ssone.  How  near 
a  parallel  the  results  of  this  calculation  for  the  northern  hemisphere  ex- 
hibit with  those  above  stated  for  the  southern,  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table.  . 

Sonee  of  Oelaetto  North  ATenge  Number  of  Stars  per  VMd 

Polar  Dlstanoe.  of  W  from  M.  StniTe's  TaUe. 

0°  to  15^  4.32 

15  to  30  5-42 

30  to  45  8-21 

45  to  60  13-61 

60  to  75  2409       • 

75  to  90  53-43' 

It  would  appear  from  this  that,  with  an  almost  exactly  similar  law  of  ap- 
parent density  in  the  two  hemispheres,  the  southern  were  somewhat  richer 
in  stars  than  the  northern,  which  may,  and  not  improbably  does,  arise 
from  our  situation  not  being  precisely  in  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  but 
somewhat  nearer  to  its  northern  sur&ce. 

(797.)  When  examined  with  powerful  telescopes,  the  constitution  of 
this  wonderful  zone  is  found  to  be  no  less  various  than  its  aspect  to  the 
naked  eye  is  irregular.  In  some  regions  the  stars  of  which  it  is  whoUj 
eomposed  are  scattered  with  remarkable  uniformity  oTer  immense  tracts, 
while  in  others  the  irregularity  of  their  distribution  is  quite  as  striking, 

■  Etudes  d'Astronomie  Stellaire,  p.  34. 
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exhibiting  a  rapid  socoession  of  closely  clustering  rich  patches  separated 
by  comparatively  poor  intervals,  and  indeed  in  some  instances  by  spaces 
absolutely  dark  amd  completdy  void  of  any  gtavy  even  of  the  smallest 
telescopic  magnitude.  In  some  places  not  more  than  40  or  60  stars  on 
an  average  occur  in  a  '^ gauge"  field  of  Id',  while  in  others  a  similar 
average  gives  a  result  of  400  or  500.  Nor  is  less  variety  observable 
in  the  character  of  its  different  regions  in  respect  of  the  magnitudes  of 
the  stars  they  exhibit,  and  the  j)roportional  numbers  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  magnitudes  associated  together,  than  in  respect  of  their  aggregate 
numbers.  In  some,  for  instance,  extremely  minute  stars,  though  never 
altogether  wanting,  occur  in  numbers  so  moderate  as  to  lead  us  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  these  regions  we  see  fairly  through  the  starry 
stratum,  since  it  is  impossible  otherwise  (supposing  their  light  not  inter- 
cepted) that  the  numbers  of  the  smaller  magnitudes  should  not  go  on 
continually  increasing  ad  infinitum.  In  such  cases  moreover  the  ground 
of  the  heavens,  as  seen  between  the  stars,  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly 
dark,  which  again  would  not  be  the  case,  if  innumerable  multitudes  of 
stars,  too  minute  to  be  individually  discernible,  existed  beyond. .  In 
other  regions  we  are  presented  with  the  phenomenon  of  an  almost  uni- 
form degree  of  .brightness  of  the  individual  stars,  accompanied  with  a 
very  even  distribution  of  them  over  the  ground  of  the  heavens,  both  the 
•  larger  and  smaller  magnitudes  being  strikingly  deficient.  .  In  such  casea 
it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  we  are  looking  through  a  sheet 
of  stars  nearly  of  a  size,  and  of  no  great  thickness  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  them  from  us.  Were  it  otiherwise  we  should  be 
driven  to  suppose  the  more  distant  stars  uniformly  the  larger,  so  as  to 
compensate  by  their  greater  intrinsic  brightness  for  their  greater  distance, 
a  supposition  contrary  to  all  probability.  In  others  again,  and  that  not 
unfrequently,  we  are  presented  with  a  double  phaenomenon  of  the  same 
kind,  viz.  a  tissue  as  it  were  of  large  stars  spread  over  another  of  very 
small  ones,  the  intermediate  magnitudes  being  wanting.  The  conclusion 
here  seems  equally  evident  that  in  such  cases  we  look  through  two  side- 
real sheets  separated  by  a  starless  interval. 

(798.)  Throaghout  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  extent  of  the  Milkj 
Way  in  both  hemispheres,  the  general  blaibkness  of  the  ground  of  the 
heavens  on  which  its  stars  are  projected,  and  the  absence  of  that  innu- 
merable multitude  and  excessive  crowding  of  the  smallest  visible  magni- 
tudes, and  of  glare  produced  by  the  aggregate  light  of  multitudes  too 
small  to  affect  the  eye  singly,  which  the  contrary  supposition  would  appear 
to  necessitate,  must,  we  think,  be  considered  unequivocal  indications  that 
its  dimensions  in  directions  where  these  conditions  obtain,  are  not  only  noi 
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infinite^  bat  that  the  space-penetratiDg  power  of  our  telescopes  suffices 
fiedrly  to  pierce  through  and  beyond  it.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  warn 
our  readers  that  this  conclusion  has  been  controverted,  and  that  by  an 
authority  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside,  on  the  ground  of  certain  views  taken 
by  Olbers  as  to  a  defect  of  perfect  transparency  in  the  celestial  spaces,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  light  of  the  more  distant  stars  is  enfeebled  more  than 
in  proportion  to  their  distance.  The  extinction  of  light  thus  originating, 
proceeding  in  geometrical  progression  while  the  distance  increases  in 
arithmetical,  a  limit,  it  is  argued,  is  placed  to  the  space-penetrating  powers 
of  telescopes,  far  within  that  which  distance  alone  apart  from  such  obscu- 
ration would  assign.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  aside  of  the  objects  of  a 
treatise  of  this  nature  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of.  the  grounds  (partly 
metaphysical)  on  which  these  views  rely.  It  must  suffice  here  to  observe 
that  the  objection  alluded  to,  if  applicable  to  any,  is  equally  so  to  every 
part  of  the  galaxy.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  argue  that  at  one  part  of  its 
circumference,  our  view  is  limited  by  this  sort  of  cosmical  veil  which 
extinguishes  the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  off  the  nebulous  light  of  distant 
masses,  and  closes  our  view  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  while  at  another 
we  are  compelled  by  the  clearest  evidence  telescopes  can  afford  to  believe 
that  star-strown  vistas  lie  open,  exhausting  their  poweni  and  stretching 
out  beyond  their  utmost  reach,  as  is  proved  by  that  very  phsenomenon 
which  the  existence  of  such  a  veil  would  render  impossible,  viz.  infinite 
increase  of  number  and  diminution  of  magnitude,  terminating  in  complete 
irresolvable  nebulosity.  Such  is,  in  effect,  the  spectacle  afforded  by  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  in  that  interesting  region  near  its  point 
of  bifurcation  in  Scorpio  (arts.  789,  792,)  where,  through  the  hollows 
and  deep  recesses  of  its  complicated  structure  we  behold  what  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  wide  and  indefinitely  prolonged  area  strewed  qver  witli 
discontinuous  masses  and  clouds  of  stars  which  the  telescope  at  length 
refuses  to  analyse.'  Whatever  other  conclusions  we  may  draw,  this  must 
any  how  be  regarded  as  the  direction  of  the  greatest  linear  extension  of 
the  ground-plan  of  the  galaxy.  And  it  would  appear  to  follow,  also,  as  a 
not  less  obvious  consequence,  that  in  those  regions  where  that  Eone  is 
clearly  resolved  into  stars  well  separated  and  seen  projected  on  a  black 
ground,  and  where  by  consequence  it  is  certain  if  the  foregoing  views  be 

'  It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the  illustrious  astronomer  of  Pulkova  (whose 
opinion,  if  we  here  seem  to  controvert,  it  is  with  the  Qtmo3t  possible  deference  and 
respect)  not  to  mention  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing  the  remarkable  essay  already 
more  than  once  cited,  in  which  the  views  in  question  are  delivered,  he  could  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  important  facts  alluded  to  in  the  text,  the  work  in  which  they  ar« 
described  being  then  unpublishied.  . 
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correct  that  we  look  out  beyond  them  into  space,  the  smallest  visible  stars 
appear  as  such,  not  by  reason  of  excessive  distance,  but  of  a  real  inferiority 
of  size  or  brightness. 

(799.)  When  we  speak  of  the  comparative  remoteness  of  certain 
regions  of  the  starry  heavens  beyond  others,  and  of  our  own  situation  in 
them,  the  question  immediately  arises,  what  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
fixed  star  ?  What  is  the  scale  on  which  our  visible  firmament  is  con- 
structed ?  And  what  proportion  do  its  dimensions  bear  to  those  of  our 
fwn  immediate  system  f  To  these  questions  astronomy  has  at  length 
been  enabled  to  afford  an  answer. 

(800.)  The  diameter  of  the  earth  has  served  us  for  the  base  of  a  tri- 
ingle,  in  the  trigonometrical  sv/rvet/  of  our  system  (art.  274,)  by  which  to 
talculate  the  distance  of  the  sun ;  but  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  sun's 
parallax  (art.  857,)  renders  the  calculation  from  this  <' ill-conditioned " 
triangle  (art.  275,)  so  delicate,  that  nothing  but  the  fortunate  combination 
of  fevourable  circumstances,  afforded  by  the  transits  of  Venus  (art.  479,) 
could  render  its  results  even  tolerably  worthy  of  reliance.  But  the  earth's 
diameter  is  too  small  a  base  for  direct  triangulation  to  the  verge  even  of 
our  own  system  (art.  526,)  and  we  are,  therefore  obliged,  to  substitute 
the  annual  parallax  for  the  diurnal,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
to  ground  our  calculation  on  the  relative  velocities  of  the  earth  and  planets 
in  their  orbits  (art.  486,)  when  we  would  push  our  triangulation  to  that 
extent.  It  might  be  naturally  enough  expected,  that  by  this  enlargement 
of  our  base  to  the  vast  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  next  step  in  our 
survey  (art.  275,)  would  be  made  at  a  great  advantage ; — ^that  our  change 
of  station,  from  side  to  side  of  it,  would  produce  a  considerable  and  easily 
measurable  amount  of  annual  parallax  in  the  stars,  and  that  by  its  means 
we  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  distance.  But,  after  exhausting 
every  refinement  of  observation,  astronomers  were,  up  to  a  very  late  period, 
unable  to  come  to  any  positive  and  coincident  conclusion  upon  this  head ; 
and  the  amount  of  such  parallax,  even  for  the  nearest  fixed  star  examined 
with  the  .requisite  attention,  remained  mixed  up  with,  and  concealed 
among,  the  errors  incidental  to  all  astronomical  determinations.  The 
nature  of  these  errors  has  been  explained  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
and  we  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  difficulties  which  must  necessa- 
rily attend  the  attempt  to  disentangle  an  element  not  exceeding  a  few 
tenths  of  a  second,  or  at  most  a  whole  second,  from  the  host  of  uncertain- 
ties entailed  on  the  results  of  observations  by  them  :  none  of  them  indi- 
vidually perhaps  of  greater  magnitude,  but  embarrassing  by  their  numbei 
and  fluctuating  amount.  Nevertheless,  by  successive  refinements  in 
instrument  making,  and  by  constantly  progressive  approximation  to  tb<*   — 
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exact  knowledge  of  the  Uranograpbical  correctioDs,  that  assnrance  had 
been  obtained,  even  in  the  earlier  jears  of  the  present  oentury,  viz.  that 
no  star  visible  in  northern  latitudes,  to  which  attention  had  been  directed, 
manifested  an  amount  of  paraNax  exceediDg  a  single  second  of  are.  It  is 
worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  conclosiona  would 
follow  from  the  admission  of  a  parallax  to  this  amoant. 

(801.)  Radius  is  to  the  sine  of  1"  as  206265  to  1.  In  this  proportion 
then  at  least  must  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  the  sun  exceed  that 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  Again,  the  latter  distance,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (art.  357,)  exceeds  the  earth's  radius  in  the  proportion  of  23984  to 
1.  Taking  therefore  the  earth's  radius  for  unity,  a  parallax  of  1"  sup- 
poses a  distance  of  4947059760  or  nearly  ^ve  thousand  millions  of  such 
units :  and  lastly,  to  descend  to  ordinary  standards,  since  the  earth's  radius 
may  be  taken  at  4000  of  our  miles,  we  find  19788239040000  or  about 
twenty  billions  of  miles  for  our  resulting  distance. 

(802.)  In  such  numbers  the  imagination  is  lost  The  only  mode  we 
have  of  conceiving  such  intervals  at  all  is  by  the  time  which  it  would 
require  for  light  to  traverse  them.  Light,  as  we  know  (art.  545,)  travels 
at  the  rate  of  192000  miles  per  second,  traversing  a  semidiaroeter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  in  8""  13''3.  It  would,  therefore,  occupy  206265  times  this 
interval,  or  3  years  and  83  days  to  traverse  the  distance  in  question.  Now 
'  as  this  is  an  inferior  limit  which  it  is  already  ascertained  that  even  the 
brightest  and  therefore  (in  the  absence  of  all  other  indications)  the  dis- 
tance of  those  innumerable  stars  of  the  smaller  magnitudes  which  the 
telescope  discloses  to  us!  What  for  the  dimensions  of  the  galaxy  in 
whose  remoter  regions,  as  we  have  seen,  the  united  lustre  of  myriads 
of  stars  is  perceptible  only  in  powerful  telescopes  as  a  feeble  nebulous 
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(803.)  The  space-penetrating  power  of  a  telescope,  or  the  oomparatiTe 
distance  to  which  a  ^nven  star  would  require  to  be  removed,'  in  order  that 
it  may  appear  of  the  same  brightness  in  the  telescope  as  before  to  the 
naked  eye,  may  be  calculated  from  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  compared 
with  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  from  its  reflecting  or  transmitting 
power,  t.  e,  the  proportion  of  the  incident  light  it  conveys  to  the  observer's 
eye.  Thus  it  has  been  computed  that  the  space-penetrating  power  of  such 
a  reflector  as  that  used  in  the  star-gauges  above  referred  to  is  expressed 
by  the  number  75.  A  star,  then,  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  removed  to 
75  times  its  distance,  would  still  be  perceptible  as  a  star  with  that  instru- 
ment, and  admitting  such  a  star  to  have  100th  part  of  the  light  of  a 
standard  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  will  follow  that  such  a  standard 
star^  if  removed  to  750  times  its  distance,  would  excite  in  the  eye,  when 
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viewed  through  the  gauging  telescope,  the  same  impression  as  a  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude  does  to  the  naked  eye.  Among  the  infinite  multitude 
of  such  stars  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the  galaxy,  it  is  hut  fair  to  con- 
elude  that  innumerable  individuals  equal  in  intrinsic  brightness  to  those 
which  immediately  surround  us,  must  exist.  The  light  of  such  stars, 
then,  must  have  occupied  upwards  of  2000  years  in  travelling  over  the 
distance  which  separates  them  from  our  own  system.  It  follows,  then, 
that  when  we  observe  the  places  and  note  the  appearance  of  such  stars,  we 
are  only  reading  their  history  of  two  thousand  years'  anterior  date,  thus 
wonderfully  recorded.  We  cannot  escape  this  conclusion,  but  by  adopting 
as  an  alternative  an  intrinsic  inferiority  of  light  in  aU  the  smaller  stars 
of  the  galaxy.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  probability  of  this 
alternative  when  we  shall  have  made  acquaintance  with  other  sidereal 
systems,  whose  existence  the  telescope  discloses  to  us,  and  whose  analogy 
will  satisfy  us  that  the  view  of  the  subject  here  taken  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  general  tenor  of  astronomical  facts. 

(804.)  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  a  parallax  of  1"  as  a  mere  limit, 
below  which  that  of  any  star  yet  examined,  assuredly,  or  at  least  very 
probably,  falls^  and  ^t  is  not  without  a  certain  convenience  to  regard  this 
amount  of  parallax  as  a  sort  of  unit  of  reference,  which,  connected  in  the 
reader's  recollection  with  a  parallactic  unit  of  distance  from  our  system 
of  20  billions  of  miles,  and  with  a  3}  years'  journey  of  light,  may  save 
him  the  trouble  of  such  calculations,  and  ourselves  the  necessity  of  cover- 
ing our  pages  with  such  enormous  numbers,  when  speaking  of  stars  whose 
parallax  has  actually  been  aacertained  with  some  approach  to  certainty, 
either  by  direct  meridian  observation,  or  by  more  refined  and  delicate 
methods.  These  we  shall  proceed  to  explain,  after  first  pointing  out  the  A 
theoretical  peculiarities  which  enable  us  to  separate  and  disentangle  its 
effects  from  those  of  the  Uranograpbical  corrections,  and  from  other  causes 
of  error,  which,  being  periodical  in  their  nature,  add  greatly  to  the  difB« 
culty  of  the  subject  The  effects  of  precession  and  proper  motion  (see 
art.  852,)  which  fure  uniformly  prog^ssive  from  year  to  year,  and  that  of 
nutation,  which  runs  through  its  period  in  nineteen  years,  it  is  obvious 
enough,  separate  themselves  at  once  by  these  characters  from  that  of  pa- 
rallax ;  and,  being  known  with  very  great  precision,  and  being  certainly 
independent,  as  regards  their  causes,  of  any  individual  peculiarity  in  the 
stars  affected  by  them,  whatever  small  uncertainty  may  remain  respecting 
the  numerical  elements  which  enter  into  their  computation  (or,  in  mathe- 
matical language,  their  co-efficients),  can  give  rise  to  no  embarrassment. 
With  regard  to  aberration  the  case  is  materially  different  This  correc- 
tion affects  the  place  of  a  star  by  a  fluctuation,  annual  in  its  period,  and 
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therefore,  so  far  agreeing  with  parallax.  It  is  also  very  similar  io  tha 
lato  of  its  variation  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  parallax  having  for 
its  apex  (see  art.  343,  344,)  the  apparent  place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  aberration  a  point  in  the  same  great  circle  90^  behind  that  place,  so 
that,  in  fact  the  formulae  of  calculation  (the  coefficients  excepted)  are  the 
same  for  both,  substituting  only  for  the  sun's  longitude  in  the  expression 
for  the  one,  that  longitude  diminished  by  90°  for  the  other.  Moreover,  in 
the  absence  of  absolute  certainty  respecting  the  nature  of  the  propagation 
of  light,  astronomers  have  hitherto  considered  it  necessary  to  assume,  at 
least  as  a  pomhility,  that  the  velocity  of  light  may  be  to  some  slight 
amount  dependent  on  individual  peculiarities  in  the  body  emitting  itj' 

(805.)  If  we  suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  star  to  the  earth  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  this  line  will  sweep  over  the  surface 
of  an  exceedingly  acute,  oblique  cone,  having  for  its  axis  the  line  joining 
the  sun  and  star,  and  for  its  base  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  which,  for  the 
present  purpose,  we  may  suppose  circular.  The  star  will  therefore  appear 
to  describe  each  year  about  its  mean  place,  regarded  as  fixed,  and  in  virtue 
of  parallax  alone,  a  minute  ellipse,  the  section  of  this  cone  by  the  surface 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  perpendicular  to  the  visual  ra](.  But  there  is  also 
another  way  in  which  the  same  fact  may  be  represented.  The  apparent 
orbit  of  the  star  about  its  mean  place  as  a  centre,  will  be  precisely  that 
which  it  would  appear  to  describe,  if  seen  from  the  sun,  supposing  it 
really  revolved  about  that  place  in  a  circle  exactly  equal  to  th^  earth's 
annual  orbit,  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ediptio.  This  is  evident  from  the 
equality  and  parallelism  of  the  lines  and  directions  concerned.  Now  the 
effect  of  aberration  (disregarding  the  slight  variation  of  the  earth's  ve- 
il locity  in  different  parts  o^ts  orbit)  is  precisely  similar  in  law,  and  differs 
only  in  amount,  and  in  its  bearing  reference  to  a  direction  90^  different 
in  longitude.  Suppose,  in  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  the  maximum  of  parallax 
to  be  1''  and  that  of  aberration  20*5",  and  let  A B,  ah,  be  two  circles 
imagined  to  be  described  separately,  as  above,  by  the  star  about  its  mean  place 
8,  in  virtue  of  these  two  causes  respectively,  S  ^  being  a  line  parallel  to  that 
of  the  line  of  equinoxes.  Then,  if  in  virtue  of  parallax  alone,  the  star 
would  be  found  at  a  in  the  smaller  orbit,  it  would,  in  virtue  of  aberration 
alone,  be  found  at  A,  in  the  larger,  the  angle  a  S  A  being  a  right  angle. 
Drawing  then  A  C  equal  and  parallel  to  S  a,  and  joining  S  C,  it  will  in 

*  In  the  actual  state  of  astronomy  and  photology  this  necessity  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  still  existing,  and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  astronomers 
of  introducing  an  unknown  correction  for  the  constant  of  aberration  into  their  '  equa- 
Uons  of  condition'*  for  the  determination  of  parallax,  should  be  disused,  since  it  acta- 
aUv  tpnds  to  introduce  error  into  the  final  result. 
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virtue  of  both  simultaoeouslj  be  found  in  C,  i.  e.  in  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  S  C,  and  at  a  point  in  that  circle  in  advance  of  A, 
the  aberrational  place,  by  the  angle  A  S  C.  Now,  since  S  A  :  A  0  : : 
20-5  : 1,  we  find  for  the  angle  A  S  C  2°  47'  35",  and  for  the  length  of 

Fig.  109. 


the  radius  S  C  of  the  circle  representing  the  compound  motion  20"* 524. 
The  difference  (0"'024)  between  this  and  S  C,  the  radius  of  the  aberra- 
tion circle,  is  quite  imperceptible,  and  even  supposing  a  quantity  so  mi- 
nute to  be  capable  of  detection  by  a  prolonged  series  of  observations,  it 
would  remain  a  question  whether  it  were  produced  by  parallax  or  by  a 
specific  difference  of  aberration  from  the  general  average  20 "-5  in  the  star 
itself.  It  is  therefore  to  the  difference  of  2^48'  between  the  angular  n 
situation  of  the  displaced  star  in  this  hypothetical  orbit,  i.  e.  in  the 
arguments  (as  they  are  called)  of  the  joint  correction  (HP  S  C)  and  that  of 
aberration  alone  (HP  S  A),  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  parallax.  The  reader  may  easily  figure  to  himself  the  deli- 
cacy of  an  inquiry  which  turns  wholly  (even  when  stripped  of  all  its  other 
di£Bculties)  on  the  precise  determination  of  a  quantity  of  this  nature,  and 
of  such  very  moderate  magnitude. 

(806.)  But  these  other  difficulties  themselves  are  of  no  trifling  order. 
All  astronomical  instruments  are  affected  by  differences  of  temperature. 
Not  only  do  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  expand  and  con 
tract,  but  the  masonry  and  solid  piers  on  which  they  are  erected,  nay  even 
the  very  soil  on  which  these  are  founded,  participate  in  the  general  change 
from  summer  warmth  to  winter  cold.  Hence  arise  slow  oscillatory  move- 
ments of  exceedingly  minute  amount,  which  levels  and  plumb-lines  afford 
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but  very  inadequate  meaus  of  detectings  and  which  heing  alio  annual  in 
tlieir  period  (after  rejecting  whatever  is  merely  casual  and  momentary) 
mix  themselves  intimately  with  the  matter  of  our  inquiry.  Befraotion 
too,  besides  its  casual  variations  from  night  to  night,  which  a  long  series 
of  observations  would  eliminate,  depends  for  its  theoretical  expression  on 
the  constitution  of  the  strata  of  our  atmosphere,  and  the  law  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  and  moisture  at  different  elevations,  which  cannot  be 
unaffected  by  difference  oi  season.  No  wonder  then  that  mere  meridional 
observations  should,  almost  up  to  the  present  time,  have  proved  insufficient, 
except  in  one  very  remarkable  instance,  to  afford  unquestionable  evidence, 
and  satisfactory  quantitative  measurement  of  the  parallel  of  any*  fixed 
star. 

(807.)  The  instance  referred  to  is  that  of  a  Centauri,  one  of  the  brightest 
and  for  many  other  reasons,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  southern 
stars.  From  a  series  of  observations  of  this  star,  made  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  by 
Professor  Henderson,  with  the  mural  circle  of  that  establishment,  a  paral« 
lax  to  the  amount  of  an  entire  second  was  concluded  on  his  reduction  of 
the  observations  in  question  after  his  return  to  England.  Subsequent 
observatioQS  by  Mr.  Maclear,  partly  with  the  same,  and  partly  with  a  new 
and  fur  more  ef&ciently  constructed  instrument  of  the  same  description 
made  in  the  years  1839  and  1840,  have  fully  confirmed  the  reality  of  the 
parallax  indicated  by  Professor  Henderson's  observations,  though  with  a 
slight  diminution  in  its  concluded  amount,  which  comes  out  equal  to 
0".91'28  or  about  j^ths  of  a  second  j  bright  stars  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
hourhood  being  unaffected  by  a  similar  periodical  displacement^  and  thus 
affording  satisfactory  proof  that  the  displacem>ent  indicated  in  the  case 
of  the  star  in  question  is  not  merely  a  result  of  annual  variations  of 
teviperatwre.  As  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  answer  for  so  minute  a 
quantity  as  that  by  which  this  result  differs  from  an  exact  second,  we  may 
consider  the  distance  of  this  star  as  approximately  expressed  by  the  pand« 
lactic  unit  of  distance  referred  to  in  art.  804. 

(808.)  A  short  time  previous  to  the  publication*  of  this  important 
result,  the  detection  of  a  sensible  and  measurable  amount  of  paAllax  in  the 
star  N°  61  Cygni  of  Flamsteed's  catalogue  of  stars  was  announced  by  the 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Konigsberg,  the  late  M.  Bessel.'  This  is  a  small 
and  inconspicuous  star,  hardly  exceeding  the  sixth  magnitude,  but  which 
bad  been  pointed  out  for  especial  observation  by  the  remarkable  circum- 

*  Prof««8or  Henderson's  paper  was  read  before  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Loiukm» 
Ian.  ^,  1839.    It  bears  date  Dec.  24,  1838. 
•Astronomische  Nacbrichten,  Nos.  365,  366.    Dec  13,  1838. 
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stance  of  its  being  affected  by  ti  proper  motion  (see  art.  852)  t.  e,  a  regular 
and  continnallj  progressive  annual  displacement  among  the  surrounding 
stars  to  the  extent  of  more  than  5''  per  annum,  a  quantity  so  very  much 
exceeding  the  average  of  similar  minute  annual  displacements  which  many 
other  stars  exhibit,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  being  actually  nearer  to 
our  system.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  similar  presumption  of 
proximity  exists  also  in .  the  case  of  a  Centauri,  whose  unusually  large 
proper  motion  of  nearly  4"  per  annum  is  stated  by  Professor  Henderson 
to  have  been  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  subject  his  observations  of 
that  star  to  that  severe  discussion  which  led  to  the  detection  of  its  parallax. 
M.  Bessel's  observations  of  61  Cygni  were  commenced  in  August  1837, 
immediately  on  the  establishment  at  the  Konigsberg  observatory  of  a 
magnificent  heliometer,  the  workmanship  of  the  celebrated  optician  Fraun- 
hofer,  of  Munich,  an  instrument  especially  fitted  for  the  system  of  obser- 
vation adopted ;  which  being  totally  different  from  that  of  direct  meri- 
dional observation,  more  refined  in  its  conception,  and  susceptible  of  far 
greater  accuracy  in  its  practical  application,  we  must  now  explain. 

(809.)  Parallax,  proper  motion,  and  specific  aberration  (denoting  by 
the  latter  phrase  that  part  of  the  aberration  of  a  star's  light  which  may 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  its  individual  peculiarities,  and  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  at  all  events  an  exceedingly  minute  fraction  of  the 
whole,)  are  the  only  uranographical  corrections  which  do  not  necessarily 
affect  alike  the  apparent  places  of  two  stars  situated  in,  or  very  nearly  tn, 
the  same  visual  line.  Supposing  then  two  stars  at  an  immense  distance, 
the  one  behind  the  other,  but  otherwise  so  situated  as  to  appear  very 
nearly  along  the  same  visual  line,  they  will  constitute  what  is  called  a  star 
cpticaHy  doubhy  to  distinguish  it  from  a  star  physicallt/  double,  of  which 
more  hereafter.  Aberration  (that  which  is  common  to  all  stars),  precei^ 
sion,  nutation,  nay,  even  refraction j  and  instrumental  causes  of  apparent 
displacement,  will  affect,  them  alike,  or  so  very  nearly  alike  (if  the  minute 
diflference  of  their  apparent  places  be  taken  into  account)  as  to  admit  of 
the  difierence  being  neglected,  or  very  accurately  allowed  for,  by  an  easy 
calculation.  If  then,  instead  of  attempting  to  determine  by  observation 
the  place  of  the  nearer  of  two  very  unequal  stars  (which  will  probably  be 
the  larger)  by  direct  observation  of  its  right  ascension  and  polar  distance, 
we  content  ourselves  with  referring  its  place  to  that  of  its  remoter  and 
smaller  companion  by  differential  observation,  i,  e.  by  measuring  only  its 
difference  of  situation  from  the  latter,  we  are  at  once  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  making  these  corrections,  and  from*all  uncertainty  as  to  their 
influence  on  the  result.  And  for  the  very  same  reason,  errors  of  adjust- 
ment (art.  136),  of  graduation,  and  a  host  of  instrumental  errors,  which 
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voald  for  this  delicate  purpose  fatally  affect  the  absolute  determination  of 
either  star's  place,  are  harmless  whcD  only  the  difference  of  their  places, 
each  equally  affected  by  such  causes,  is  required  to  be  known. 

(810.)  Throwing  aside  therefore  the  consideration  of  all  these  errors 
and  corrections,  and  disregarding  for  the  present  the  minute  effect  of 

Fig.  110. 


specific  aberration  and  the  uniformly  progressive  effect  of  proper  motion, 
let  us  trace  the  effect  of  the  differences  of  the  parallaxes  of  two  stars  thus 
juxtaposed,  or  their  apparent  relative  distance  and  position  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Now  the  parallax  being  inversely  as  the  distance, 
the  dimensions  of  the  small  ellipses  apparently  described  (art.  805)  by 
each  star  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  heavens  by  parallactic  displacement 
will  differ, — ^the  nearer  star  describing  the  larger  ellipse.  But  both  stars 
lying  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction  from  the  sun,  these  ellipses  will  be 
similar  and  similarly  situated.  Suppose  S  and  s  to  be  the  positions  of  the 
two  stars  as  seen  from  the  sun,  and  let  A  K  C  D,  a  6  c  c^,  be  their  paral- 
lactic ellipses ;  then,  since  they  will  be  at  all  times  similarly  situated  ia 
these  ellipses,  when  the  one  star  is  seen  at  A,  the  other  will  be  seen  at  cu 
When  the  earth  has  made  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  in  its  orbit,  their 
apparent  places  will  be  Bb;  when  another  quarter,  C  c;  and  when 
another,  D  d.  If,  then,  we  measure  carefully,  with  micrometers  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  their  apparent  situation  with  respect  to  each  other,  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  we  should  perceive  a  periodical  change,  both 
in  the  dirpjction  of  the  line  joining  them,  and  in  the  distance  between 
their  centres.  For  the  lines  A  a  and  C  c  cannot  be  parallel,  nor  the  lines 
B  6  and  D  d  equal,  unless  the  ellipses  be  of  equal  dimensions,  t .  e.  unless 
the  two  stars  have  the  same  parallax,  or  are  equidistant  from  the  earth. 
(811.)  Now,  micrometers,  properly  mounted,  enable  us  to  measure  veij 
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exactly  botli  the  distance  between  two  objects  which  can  be  seen  together 
in  the  same  field  of  a  telescope,  and  the  position  of  the  line  joining  them 
with  respect  to  the  horizon,  or  the  meridian,  or  any  other  determinate 
direction  in  the  heavens.  The  double  image  micrometer,  and  especially 
the  heliometer  (art.  200,  201)  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The 
images  of  the  two  stars  formed  side  by  side,  or  in  the  same  line  prolonged, 
however  momentarily  displaced  by  temporary  refraction  or  instrumental 
tremor,  move  together,  preserving  their  relative  situation,  the  judgment 
of  which  is  no  way  disturbed  by  such  irregular  movements.  The  helio- 
meter also,  taking  in  a  greater  range  than  ordinary  micrometers,  enables 
us  to  compare  one  large  star  with  more  than  one  adjacent  small  one,  and 
to  select  such  of  the  latter  among  many  near  it,  as  shall  be  most  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  detection  of  any  motion  in  the  large  one,  not  partici- 
pated in  by  its  neighbours. 

(812.)  The  star  examined  by  Bessel  has  two  such  neighbours,  both  very 
minute,  and  therefore  probably  very  distant,  most  fevourably  situated,  the 
one  (s)  at  a  distance  of  T  42",  the  other  («')  at  11'  46"  from  the  large 
star,  and  so  situated,  that  their  directions  from  that  star  make  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  each  other.  The  effect  of  parallax  therefore  would 
necessarily  cause  the  two  distances  S  s  and  S  <!  to  vary  so  as  to  attain 
their  maximum  and  minimum  values  alternately  at  three-monthly  inter- 
vals, and  this  is  what  was  actually  observed  to  take  place,  the  one  distance 
being  always  on  the  increase  or  decrease  when  the  other  was  stationary 
(the  uniform  effect  of  proper  motion  being  understood  of  course  to  be 
always  duly  accounted  for).  This  alternation,  though  so  small  in  amount 
as  to  indicate,  as  a  final  result,  a  parallax,  or  rather  a  difference  of  paral- 
laxes between  the  large  and  small  stars  of  hardly  more  than  one  third  of 
a  second,  was  maintained  with  such  regularity  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  cause,  and  having  been  confirmed  by  the  further 
continuance  of  these  observations,^  and  quite  recently  by  the  exact  coinci- 
dence between  the  result  thus  obtained,  and  that  deduced  by  M.  Peters 
from  observations  of  the  same  star  at  the  observatory  of  Pulkova',  is  con- 
sidered on  all  hands  as  fully  established.  The  parallax  of  this  star  finally 
resulting  from  Bessel's  observation  is  0"'348,  so  that  its  distance  from  our 
system  is  very  nearly  three  parallactic  units.  (Art.  804.) 

(813.)  The  bright  star  d  Lyrae  has  also  near  it,  at  only  43''  distance 
(and  therefore  within  the  reach  of  the  parallel  wire  or  ordinary  double 
image  micrometer)  a  very  minute  star,  which  faas^een  subjected  since 
1835  to  a  severe  and  assiduous  scrutiny  by  M.  Struve,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  differential  observation.     He  has  thus  established  the  existence 

*  With  the  great  vertical  circle  by  ErtoU 
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of  a  measurable  amount  of  parallax  in  the  large  star,  less  indeed  than 
that  of  61  Cygni  (being  only  about  }  of  a  second),  but  yet  sufficient 
(such  was  the  delicacy  of  bis  measurements)  to  justify  this  excellent 
observer  in  announcing  the  result  na  at  least  highly  probable,  on  the 
strength  of  only  five  nights'  observation,  in  1835  and  1836.  This  pro- 
bability, the  continuation  of  the  measures  to  the  end  of  1838  and  the 
corroborative,  though  not  in  this  case  precisely  coincident,  result  of  Mr. 
Peters's  investigations  have  converted  into  a  certainty.  M.  Struve  bos 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  bring  into  practical  application  this  method 
of  observation,  which,  though  proposed  for  the  purpose,  and  its  great  ad- 
vantages pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Herschel  so  early  as  1781',  remained 
long  unproductive  of  any  result,  owing  partly  to  the  imperfection  of 
micrometers  for  the  measurement  of  distance,  and  partly  to  a  reason 
which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  refer  to. 

(814.)  K  the  component  individuals  S,  «  (Jig.  art  810,)  be  (as  is  often 
the  case)  very  close  to  each  other,  the  parallactic  variation  of  their  angle 
o/  position,  or  the  extreme  angle  included  between  the  lines  Aa,  Cc, 
may  be  very  considerable,  even  for  a  small  amount  of  difference  of  paral- 
laxes between  the  large  and  small  stars.  For  instance  in  the  case  of  two 
adjacent  stars  15"  asunder,  and  otherwise  favourably  situated  for  observa- 
tion, an  annual  fluctuation  to  and  fro  in  the  apparent  direction  of  their 
line  of  junction  to  the  extent  of  half  a  degree  (a  quantity  which  could 
not  escape  notice  in  the  means  of  numerous  and  careful  measurements) 
would  correspond  to  a  difference  of  parallax  of  only  |  of  a  second.  A 
difference  of  1"  between  two  stars  apparently  situated  at  5''  distanoe 
might  cause  an  oscillation  in  that  line  to  the  extent  of  no  less  than  11^, 
and  if  nearer  one  proportionally  still  greater.  This  mode  of  observtitioa 
has  not  yet  been  put  in  practice,  but  seems  to  offer  great  advantages.* 

(815.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  stars  to  which  parallax  has  been  up 

to  the  present  time  more  or  less  probably  assigned : 

a  Centauri 0*913  (Henderson.) 

61  Cygni 0-348  (Bessel.) 

a  L^rrsB 0-261  (Strove.) 

Siriua 0-230  (Henderson.) 

1830  Groombridge"    - 0-2-26  (Peters.) 

UrsaB  Majoris  0*133    ditto. 

Arcturus  0-127    ditto. 

Polaris  - 0*067    ditto. 

Capella  0*046    ditto. 

*  It  has  been  referred  even  to  Galileo.  But  the  general  explanation  of  Parallax  in 
cue  Systems  CosmicunwDial.  iii.  p.  271  (Leyden  edit.  1699)  to  which  the  reference 
applies,  does  not  touch  any  of  the  peculiar  features  of  ^he  case,  or  meet  any  of  its 
difficulties. 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.  1826.  p.  266,  et  seg.  and  1827,  for  a  list  of  stars  well  adapted  for 
such  observation,  with  the  times  of  the  year  most  favourable. — The  list  in  Phii.  Trans. 
1826,  is  incorrect. 

*  Groombridge's  catalogue  of  circampolar  stars. 
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Althongb  the  extreme  minateness  of  the  last  four  of  these  results  de- 
prives them  of  much  numerical  reliance,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
parallaxes  by  no  means  follow  the  order  of  magnitudes,  and  this  is  farther 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Cygni,  one  of  M.  Petars's  stars,  shows  absolutely 
no  indications  of  any  measurable  parallax  whatever. 

(816.)  From  the  distance  of  the  stars  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  real  magnitudes.  But  here  a  difficulty  arises,  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  what  optical  instruments  are  capable  of  effect- 
ing, must  always  remain  insuperable.  Telescopes  afford  us  only  negative 
information  as  to  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of  any  star.  The  round, 
well-defined,  planetary  discs  which  good  telescopes  show  when  turned  upon 
any  of  the  brighter  stars  are  phsenomena  of  diffraction,  dependent,  though 
at  present  somewhat  enigmatically,  on  the  mutual  interference  of  the  ray» 
of  light.  They  are  conse(]uently,  so  far  as  this  inquiry  is  concerned, 
mere  optical  illusions,  and  have  therefore  been  termed  spurious  diso». 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  telescopes  of  different  apertures  and  magnifying 
powers,  when  applied  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  their  angular  diame-  * 
ters,  give  different  results,  the  greater  aperture  (even  with  the  same  mag- 
nifying power)  giving  the  smaller  disc.  That  the  true  disc  of  even  a 
large  and  bright  star  can  have  but  a  very  minute  angular  measure,  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  in  the  occultation  of  such  a  star  by  the  moon,  its 
extinction  is  absolutely  instantaneous ,  not  the  smallest  trace  of  gradual 
diminution  of  light  being  perceptible.  The  apparent  or  spurious  disc 
also  remains  perfectly  round  and  of  its  fuU  size  up  to  the  instant  of  dis- 
appearance, which  could  not  be  the  case  were  it  a  real  object.  K  our  sun 
were  removed  to  the  distance  expressed  by  our  parallactic  unit  (art.  804), 
its  apparent  diameter  of  32'  3"  would  be  reduced  to  only  0"-0093,  or  less 
than  the  hundredth  of  a  second,  a  quantity  which  we  have  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  hope  any  practical  improvement  in  telescopes  will  ever  show  as 
an  object  having  distinguishable  form, 

(817.)  There  remains  therefore  only  the  indication  which  the  quantity 
of  light  they  send  to  us  may  afford.  But  here  again  another  difficulty 
besets  us.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  so  immensely  superior  in  intensity  to 
that  of  any  star,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  obtain  any  direct  comparison 
between  them.  But  by  using  the  moon  as  an  intermediate  term  of  com- 
parison it  may  be  done,  not  indeed  with  much  precision,  but  sufficiently 
well  to  satisfy  in  some  degree  oar  curiosity  on  the  subject.  Now  a  Cen- 
tauri  has  been  directly  compared  with  the  moon  blithe  method  explained 
in  Art.  783.  By  a  mean  of  eleven  such  comparisons  made  in  various 
states  of  the  moon,  duly  reduced  and  making  the  proper  allowance  on 
photometric  principles  fur  the  moon's  light  lost  by  transmission  through 
30 
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the  lens  and  pnsm,  it  appears  that  the  mean  quantity  of  light  sent  to  the 
earth  hj  a  full  moon  exceeds  that  sent  by  a  Centauri  in  the  proportion  of 
27408  to  1.  Now  Wolkston,  by  a  method  apparently  unobjectionable, 
found'  the  proportion  of  the  sun's  light  to  that  of  the  full  moon  to  be 
that  of  801072  to  1.  Combining  these  results,  we  find  the  light  sent  us 
by  the  sun  to  be  that  sent  by  a  Centauri  as  21,965,000,000,  or  about 
twenty-two  thousand  millions  to  1.  Hence  from  the  parallax  assigned, 
above  to  that  star,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  its  intrinsic  splendour,  as 
compared  with  that  of  our  sun  at  equal  distances,  is  2*3247,  that  of  the 
Bun  being  unity.* 

(818.)  The  light  of  Sirius  is  four  times  that  of  a  Centauri  and  its  pa- 
s  %llaz  only  0"'230  (Art.  230).  This  in  effect  ascribes  to  it  an  intrinsic 
splendour  equal  to  63*02  times  that  of  our  sun.' 

«  Wollaston,  Phil.  Trans.  1829,  p.  27. 

*  Eesulti  of  Astronomical  Observationa  at  the  Cape  vf  Good  Hope,  ((<.  Art.  278,  p. 
363.  It'  only  the  results  obtained  near  the  quadratures  of  the  moon  (which  is  the  sit- 
oation  roost  favourable  to  exactness)  be  Used,  the  resulting  value  of  the  intrinsic  light 
of  the  star  (the  sun  being  unity)  is  4*1586.  On  the  other  hand,  if-  only  those  procured 
near  the  full  moon  (the  worst  time  for  observation)  be  employed,  the  result  is  1*4017. 
Discordances  of  this  kind  will  startle  no  one  conversant  with  Photometry.  I'bat  m 
Centauri  really  emits  more  light  than  our  sun  must,  we  conceive,  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact.  1*o  those  who  may  refer  to  the  work  cited  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  quantity  there  designated  by  M,  expresses,  on  the  scale  there  adopted,  500 
times  the  actual  illuminating  power  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  observation,  that  of  the 
mean  full  moon  being  unity. 

*  See  the  work  above  cited,  p.  367. — WoIIaston  makes  the  light  of  Sinus  one  20,000> 
millionth  of  the  sun's.  Steinheil  by  a  very  uncertain  method  found  0  x  (3286500)*X 
Arctorttt. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

v^ARIABLE  AND  PERIODICAL  STARS. — LIST  OF  THOSE  ALREADY  KNOWN 

—  IRREGULARITIES  IN  THEIR  PERIODS  AND  LUSTRE  WHEN  BRIGHT- 
EST.— IRREGULAR  AND  TEMPORARY  STARS. —  ANCIENT  CHINESE  RE- 
CORDS OP  SEVERAL.  —  MISSING  STARS.  —  DOUBLE  STARS.  —  THEIR' 
CLASSIPICATION.-^  SPECIMENS  OP  EACH   CLASS. — BINARY   SYSTEMS. 

—  REVOLUTION  ROUND  EACH  OTHER.  —  DESCRIBE  ELLIPTIC  ORBITS 
UNDER  THE  NEWTONIAN  LAW  OP  GRAVITY. —  ELEMENTS  OF  ORBITS 
OF  SEVERAL. —  ACTUAL  DIMENSIONS  OP  THEIR  ORBITS. —  COLOURED 
DOUBLE  STARS. — PH-ffiNOMENON  OP  COMPLEMENTARY  COLOURS. — 
SANGUINE  STARS. — PROPER  MOTION  OP  THE  STARS. — PARTLY  AC- 
COUNTED FOR  BY  A  REAL  MOTION  OF  THE  SUN.  —  SITUATION  OP 
THE  SOLAR  APEX. — AGREEMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  AND  NORTHERN 
STARS  IN  GIVING  THE  SAME  RESULT. — PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE 
INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  SOLAR  MOTION  DEPENDS. — ABSOLUTE  VE- 
LOCITY OF  THE  sun's  motion.  —  SUPPOSED  REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
WHOLE  SIDEREAL  SYSTEM  ROUND  A  COMMON  CENTRE. —  SYSTEMA- 
TIC PARALLAX  AND  ABERRATION. — EFFECT  OF  THE  MOTION  OF 
LIGHT  IN  ALTERING  THE  APPARENT  PERIOD  OF  A  BINARY  STAR. 

(819.)  Now,  for  what  purpose  are  we  to  suppose  such  magnificent  bodies* 
scattered  through  the  abyss  of  space?  Surelj  not  to  illuminate  our 
nights,  which  an  additional  moon  of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  size  of 
our  own  would  do  much  better,  nor  to  sparkle  as  a  pageant  void  of  mean- 
ing and  reality,  and  bewilder  us  among  vain  conjectures.  Useful,  it  is 
true,  they  are  to  man  as  points  of  exact  and  permanent  reference ;  but  he 
must  have  studied  astronomy  to  little  purpose,  who  can  suppose  man  to  be 
the  only  object  of  his  Creator's  care,  or  who  does  not  see  in  the  vast  and 
wonderful  apparatus  around  us  provision  for  other  races  of  animated 
beings.  The  planets,  as  we  have  seen,  derive  their  light  from  the  sun ; 
but  that  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  stars.  These  doubtless,  then,  are 
themselves  suns,  and  may,  perhaps,  each  in  its  sphere,  be  the  presiding 
centre  round  which  other  planets,  or  bodies  of  which  we  can  form  no  con- 
ception from  any  analogy  offered  by  our  own  system,  may  be  cireolating. 
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(820.)  Aoalog^eSy  hoverer,  more  than  eoDJectnnJ,  are  not  vanting  to 
indieata  a  oomapondenoe  betarecn  the  djnamkal  laws  which  prevail  in  the 
ffemote  regioos  of  the  stan  and  those  which  gorem  the  modoos  of  oar  own 
tjatem.  Wbererer  we  can  trace  the  law  of  peiiodicitj — the  r^olar  re- 
eorrence  c{  the  same  phamomena  in  the  same  times  —  we  are  stronglj 
impreased  with  the  idea  df  rotatory  or  orbitoal  motion.  Among  the  stan 
are  sereral  which,  though  no  way  diatingnishahle  from  others  by  any  appa- 
refit  change  of  place,  nor  by  any  difference  of  appearance  in  telesoc^tes, 
yet  undergo  a  more  or  less  regular  periodical  increase  and  diminution  of 
lustre,  iuTolWng  in  one  or  two  cases  a  complete  extinction  and  reTival. 
These  are  called  periodical  stars.  The  longest  known  and  one  of  the  most 
imnarkable  is  the  star  Omicron,  in  the  constellation  Cetus  (sometimes 
called  Mira  Ceti),  which  was  first  noticed  as  variable  by  Fabricius  in  1596. 
It  appears  about  twelve  times  in  eleven  years,  or  more  exactly  in  a  period 
of  331'  15'  7" ;  remains  at  its  greatest  brightness  about  a  fortnight,  being 
then  on  some  occasions  equal  to  a  large  star  of  the  second  magnitude ; 
decreases  during  about  three  months,  till  it  beeomes  completely  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  in  which  state  it  remains  about  five  months :  and  con- 
tinues increasing  during  the  remainder  of  its  period.  Such  is  the  general 
course  of  its  phases.  It  does  not  always  however  return  to  the  same 
degree  of  brightness,  nor  increase  and  diminish  by  the  same  gradations, 
neither  are  the  successive  intervals  of  its  maxima  equal.  From  the  recent 
observations  and  inquiries  into  its  history  by  M.  Argelander,  the  mean 
period  above  assigned  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  a  cyclical  fluctua- 
tion embracing  eighty-eight  such  periods,  aj)d  having  the  effect  of 
gradually  lengthening  and  shortening  alternately  those  intervals  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-five  days  one  way  and  the  other.'  The  irregularities  in 
^  the  degree  of  brightness  attained  at  the  maximum  are  probably  also  peri- 
odical. Hevelins  relates'  that  during  the  four  years  between  October 
1672  and  December  1676  it  did  not  appear  at  all.  It  was  unusually 
bright  on  October  5,  1839  (the  epoch  of  its  maximum  for  that  year  ac- 
cording to  M.  Argelander 's  observations)  when  it  exceeded  a  Ceti  and 
equalled  fi  Aurigae  in  lustre. 

(821.)  Another  very  remarkable  periodical  star  is  that  called  Algol,  or 
fi  Persei.  It  is  usually  visible  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and 
^uch  it  continues  for  the  space  of  2'  13  ^  when  it  suddenly  begins  to  di- 
minish in  splendour,  and  in  about  3}  hours  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude, at  which  it  continues  about  15".  It  then  begins  again  to  increase, 
and  in  8}  hours  more  is  restored  to  its  usual  brightness,  going  through  all 
its  changes  in  2'  20'  48*  58**5.  This  remarkable  law  of  variation  oer- 
*  Aatronom.  Nacbr.  No.  624.  *  Lalande^s  Astronomy,  Art  794. 
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tainlj  appears  staronglj  to  suggest  the  reyolution  roand  it  of  some  opaque 
bodj,  which,  when  interposed  between  us  and  Algol,  cuts  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  light;  and  this  is  accordingly  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  hy 
Ooodricke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable  fact/  in  the 
year  1782  f  since  which  time  the  same  phasnomena  have  continued  to  be 
observed,  but  with  this  remarkable  additional  point  of  interest,  viz.  that 
the  more  recent  observations,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  ones,  indicate 
a  diminution  in  the  periodic  time.  The  latest  observations  of  Argelander, 
Heis,  and  Schmidt,  even  go  to  prove  that  this  diminution  is  not  uniformly 
progressive,  but  is  actually  proceeding  with  accelerated  rapidity,  which 
however  will  probably  not  continue,  but,  like  other  cyclical  combinations 
in  astronomy,  will  by  degrees  relax,  and  then  be  changed  into  an  increase, 
according  to  laws  of  periodicity  which,  as  well  as  their  causes,  remain  to 
be  discovered.  The  first  minimum  of  this  star  in  the  year  1844  occurred 
on  Jan.  3,  at  4*»  14*  Greenwich  mean  time.' 

(822.)  The  star  B  in  the  constellation  Cepheus  is  also  subject  to  peri- 
odical variations,  which,  from  the  epoch  of  its  first  observation  by  Good- 
ricke  in  1784  to  the  present  time,  have  been  continued  with  perfect  regu- . 
larity.  Its  period  from  minimum  to  minimum  is  5*  8' 47"  39»-5,  tho 
first  or  epochal  minimum  for  1849  falling  on  Jan.  2,  3>>  13-  37'  M.  T.  at 
Greenwich.  The  extent  of  its  variation  is  from  the  fifth  to  between  the 
third  and  fourth  magnitudes.  Its  increase  is  more  rapid  than  its  diminu- 
tion, the  interval  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  its  light  being 
only  1*  14*",  while  that  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum  is  3*  19*. 

(823.)  The  periodical  ,star  /3  Lyrae,  discovered  by  Goodricke  also  in 
1784,  has  a  ^riod  which  has  been  usually  stated  at  from  6^  9*  to  6'  11% 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  about  this  interval  of  time  its  light  under- 
goes a  remarkable  diminution  and  recovery.  The  more  accurate  observa- 
tions of  M.  Argelander  however  have  led  him  to  conclude'  the  true  period 
to  be  12*  21*  53-  10%  and  that  in  this  period  a  double  maximum  and 
minimum  takes  place,  the  two  maxima  being  nearly  equal  and  t>oth  about 

*  The  same  discovery  appears  to  have  been  made  nearly  about  the  same  time  by 
Faliizch,  a  farmer  of  Prolitz,  near  Dresden, — a  peasant  by  station,  an  astronomer  by 
nature, — who,  from  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  had  been 
led  to  notice  among  so  many  thousand  stars  this  one  as  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  its 
variation,  and  had  ascertained  its  period.  The  same  Palitzch  was  also  the  first  to  re- 
discover the  predicted  comet  of  Halley  in  1759,  which  he  saw  nearly  a  month  before 
any  of  the  astronomers,  who,  armed  with  their  telescopes,  were  anxiously  watching 
its  return.    These  anecdotes  carry  us  back  to  the  era  of  the  Chaldean  shepherda. 

*  A  St.  Nach.  No.  472. 

*  Asiron.  Nachr.  No.  264.    See  also  the  valuable  papers  by  this  excellent  i 
omer  in  A.  N.  Nos.  417,  455,  &c. 
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the  3*4  magnitado,  but  tbe  minima  oonsiderablj  uDequal^  vis.  4-3  and 
4*5iii.  In  addifcioQ  to  tbis  curious  subdivision  of  the  whole  interval  of 
change  into  two  semi-periods,  we  are  presented  in  the  case  of  this  star 
with  another  instance  of  slow  alteration  of  period,  which  has  all  the  ap> 
pearance  of  being  itself  periodicaL  From  the  epoch  of  its  discovery  in 
1784  to  the  year  1340  the  period  was  continually  lengthening,  but  more 
and  more  slowly,  till  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch  it  ceased  to  increase,  and 
has  since  been  slowly  on  the  decrease.  As  an  epoch  for  the  least  ot  ab- 
solute minimum  of  this  star,  M.  Argelander's  calculations  enable  us  to 
assign  1846  January  3«  0»^  9-  53*  G.  M.  T. 

(824.)  Another  periodical  star  whose  changes' have  been  carefully  ob- 
served is  tf  Aquihe  or  Antinoi,  first  pointed  out  by  Pigott  in  1784  (a  year 
fertile  in  such  discoveries)  as  belonging  to  that  class.  Its  period  is  7'  4^ 
13"  53%  the  first  minimum  for  1849  occurring  on  Jan.  2,  at  19^  22"  55* 
O.  M.  T.  It  occupies  fifty-seven  hours  in  its  increase  from  5m  to  4-3m, 
and  115  hours  in  its  decrease. 

(825.)  These  are  all  the  variable  stars  which  have  been  observed  with 
sufficient  care  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  precision  as  to  their  periods,  epochs,  and  phases  of  brightness.  But 
the  number  of  those  whose  period  is  approximately  or  roughly  known  u 
considerable,  and  of  those  whose  change  is  certain,  though  its  period  and 
limits  are  as  yet  unknown,  still  more  so.  The  following  table  includes 
the  principal  among  them,  though  each  year  adds  to  their  number : — 


star. 


Period. 


Change  of  Mag. 


DisooTared  by 


^Persei  (Algol) 

ATaurt 

Cepbei 

If  Aquilce 

♦  Cancri  R.  A.  (1800)  - 

8"  32«-5  N.  P.  D.  roo  16' 

f  GemiDonim 

pLyrtd 

a  Hercalis  

69  B.  Souti  R.  A.  1801  » 

18*37";  N.  P.  D."«5*>6r.... 

(  Aari^n 

a  Coli  (Mira) 

♦  Serpentis  R.  A.  1828  » 

15*  46-  46»;  P.  D.  Ti®  20^  30" 

x<^yg«i 

a  Hydra  (B.  A.  C.  4601.) 

♦  Cephei  (B.  A.  C.  7582.) 

34  Cygni  (B.  A.  C.  6990.) 

♦  Leonia  (B.  A.  C.  8346.) 

«  fia«ittarU 

^Leonia 


d.    dee. 
2-8673 

5-3664 
7-1763 

9-015 
10-2 
12-9119 
63  i: 

71-200 
250  ± 
331-63 

335  db 

396-875 

494  ± 
5  or  6  years 
18  years  ± 
Many  yean 
Ditto 
Ditto 


2 

4 

3-4 

3-4 


5 
3 
2 

7? 

6 

4 

3 

6 

6 

Z 

6 


to 
4 

5-4 
5 
4-6 


7-8  10 
4-3        4*5 
3-4        4-6 
3  4 


0 

4 
0 

0 
11 
10 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 


Goodricke,  1782. 
Bazendell,  1848. 
Goodrioke,  1784. 
Pigott,  1784 

Hind,  ISiB. 
Schmidt,  1847. 
Goodricke,  1784. 
Horachel,  1796. 

Pigott,  1795. 
Heia,  1846. 
Fabriciaa,  1596. 

Harding,  1826. 
Kirch,  1687. 
Maraldi,  1704. 
Herachel,  1782. 
Janaon,  1600. 
Koch,  1782. 
Halley,  1676. 
Montanar^  1667. 
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star. 


Change  of  teag. 


DiMorered  by 


vCygni 

•  Virginia  R.  A.  (1840)  = 

12"  3-,-  N.  P.  D.  820  8' 

•  Coronn  Bor.  (B.  A.  C.  5236).... 

7  Arietia  (B.  A.  C.  581.) 

II  Argils 

a  Orionia  

«  UrssB  Majoris 

^  UrsaB  Majoris 

0  UrssB  MLooris 

m  CassiopeiaB 

a  HydrsB 

•  R.  A.  (1847)  =  22"  68-  5»^»  N. 
P.  D.  =  80°  17' 30" 

(1848)  «  7"  33-  56^2  N. 

=  66°  ir56" 

(1848)  =.  7"  40-  10-3  N. 

P.  D.  -  65°  63' 2«" 

Near  •  R.  A.  22''  2ln.  0-4  (1848.) 
N.  P.  D.  100°  42'  40" , 

•  R.  A.  (1848)  14"  44-  89«-6  N.  P. 
D.  101°  45' 25" 

i  UrsaB  Migoria , 


♦  R.  A. 

P.  D. 
•R.  A. 


d.    dec. 
Many  years 

145  days 

lOi  months 

5  years? 

Irregular 

Ditto 

Some  years 

Ditto 

2  or  3  years? 

225  days? 

29  or  30  days? 

Unknown 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Many  years 


from 
4-5 

6-7 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1-2 

1-2 

2 

3 

2-3 

8? 

9 

9 

7-e 

8 
2? 


to 
6-6 

0 

0 

8 

4 

1-2 

2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9-10 
2-3 


Herscheljr.,1842? 

Harding,  1814 
Pigott,  1795. 
Piassi,  1798. 
Barebell,  1827. 
Herscbel,  jr.,  1886. 
Ditto,  1846. 
Ditto,  1846. 
Strave,  1838. 
Herschel,  jr.,  1838. 
Ditto,  1837. 
• 
Hind,  1848. 

Ditkv  1848. 

Ditto,  1848. 

Riimkor. 

Sohnmaoher. 
Matter  of  general 
remark. 


N.  B.  In  the  above  list  the  letters  B.  A.  C.  indicate  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, B.  the  catalogue  of  Bode.  Numbers  before  the  name  of  the  constellation  (as 
34  Cygni)  denote  Flamsteed*8  stars.  Since  this  table  was  drawn  up,  four  additional 
stars,  variable  from  the  Sih  or  9ih  magnitude  to  0,  have  been  communicated  to  us  by 
Mr.  Hind,  whose  places  are  as  follows*  (1.)  R.  A.  1"  38-  24-;  N.  P.  D.  81°  9'  39"; 
(2.)  4"  50-  42-.  82°  6'  36"  (1846) ;  (3.)  8"  43-  8.,  86°  11'  (1800) ;  (4.)  22"  12-  9*.  82° 
59'  24"  (1600.)  Mr.  Hind  remarks  that  about  several  variable  stars  some  degree  of 
haziness  is  perceptible  at  their  minimum.  Have  they  clouds  revolving  round  them  as 
planetary  or  oometary  attendants f  He  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  red 
colour  predominates  among  variable  stars  generally.  The  double  star,  No.  2718  of 
Stnive's  Catalogue,  R.  A.  20"  34-,  P.  D.  77°  54',  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be  variable. 
Captain  Smyth  (Celestial  Cycle,  i.  274)  mentions  also  3  Leonis  and  18  Leonis  as 
variable,  the  former  from  6-  toO,  Ps=78  days,  the  latter  from  5>  to  10-,  P  =  311*  23", 
but  without  citing  any  authority.  Piazzi  sets  down  96  and  97  Virginia  and  38  Herculin 
as  variable  stars.  [The  blood-red  star,  4"  51-  50-9?.  102°  2'  4"  (1850),  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hind,  is  stated  by  Schmidt  (Ast.  Nachr.  760)  tq  have  been  seen  by  him  6-  in  Jan. 
1850,  and  to  have  totally  disappeared  in  Dec.  1850  and  Jan.  1851.] 

(826.)  Irregalarities  similar  to  those  which  have  heen  noticed  in  the 
ease  of  o  Ceti,  in  respect  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  brightness  attained 
m  successive  periods,  have  b^en  also  observed  in  several  others  of  the  stars 
in  the  foregoing  list,  x  Cygni,  for  example,  is  stated  by  Cassini  to  have 
been  scarcely  visible  throughout  the  years  1699,  1700,  1701,  at  those 
times  when  it  was  expected  to  be  most  conspicuous.  No.  59  Scuti  is 
sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at  its  minimum,  and  sometimes  not  so, 
ftnd  its  maximum  is  also  very  irregular.     Pigott's  variable  star  in  Corona 
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is  stated  by  M.  Argelander  to  vary  for  the  most  part  so  little  that  the 
unaided  eye  can  hardly  decide  on  its  maxima  and  minima,  while  yet  after 
the  lapse  of  whole  years  of  these  slight  fluctaations,  they  suddenly  become 
so  great  that  the  star  completely  vanishes.  The  variations  of  a  Ononis, 
which  were  most  striking  and  unequivocal  in  the  years  1836 — ^1840, 
within  the  years  since  elapsed  became  much  less  conspicuous.  They 
seem  now  (Jan.  1849)  to  have  recommenced. 

(827.)  These  irregularities  prepare  us  for  other  phsenomena  of  stellar 
variation,  which  have  hitherto  been  reduced  to- no  law  of  periodicity,  and 
must  be  looked  upon,  in  relation  to  our  ignorance  and  inexperience,  as 
altogether  casual;  or,  if  periodic,  of  periods  too  long  to  have  occurred 
more  than  once  within  the  limits  of  recorded  observation.  The  phaeno- 
mena  we  allude  to  are  those  of  Temporary  StarSy  which  have  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  biasing  forth  with 
extraordinary  lustre ;  and  after  remaining  awhile  apparently  immoveable, 
have  died  away,  and  left  no  trace.  Such  is  the  star  which,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing some  time  about  the  year  125  B.  C,  and  which  was  visible  in  the 
day-time,  is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Hipparchus,  and  led 
him  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  stars,  the  earliest  on  record.  Such,  too, 
was  the  star  which  appeared,  A.  D.  389,  near  a  Aquilse,  remaining  for 
tlvrce  weeks  as  bright  as  Venus,  and  disappearing  entirely.  In  the  years 
945, 1264,  and  1572,  brilliant  stars  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  heavens 
between  Cephcus  and  Cassiopeia;  and,  from  the  imperfect  account  we 
have  of  the  places  of  the  two  earlier,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  last, 
wdich  was  well  determined,  as  well  as  from  the  tolerably  near  coipcidence 
of  the  intervals  of  their  appearance,  we  may  suspect  them,  with  Good- 
ricke,  to  be  one  and  the  same  star,  with  a  period  of  312  or  perhaps  of 
156  years.  The  appearance  of  the  star  of  1572  was  so  sudden,  that 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  returning  one  evening  (the 
11th  of  November)  from  his  laboratory  to  his  dwelling-house,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  a  group  of  country  people  gazing  at  a  star,  which  he  was 
sure  did  not  exist  half  an  hour  before.  This  was  the  star  in  question. 
It  was  then  as  bright  as  Sirius,  and  continued  to  increase  till  it  surpassed 
Jupiter  when  brightest,  and  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began  to  diminish 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1574,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. So,  also,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1604,  a  star  of  this  kind,  and 
not  loss  brilliant,  burst  forth  in  the  constellation  of  Serpentarius,  which 
continued  visible  till  October,  1605. 

(828.)  Similar  phaenomena,  though  of  a  less  splendid  character,  have 
taken  place  more  recently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude discovered  in  1670,  by  Anthelm,  in  the  head  of  the  Swan ;  which. 
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after  becoming  completely  invisible,  re-appcared,  and,  after  undergoing 
one  or  two  singular  fluctuations  of  light,  during  two  years,  at  last  died 
away  entirely,  and  has  not  since  been  seen. 

(829.)  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  Mr.  Hind  observed  a 
star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  or  5-4  (very  conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye)  in 
a  part  of  the  constellation  Ophiuchus  (R.A.  IG**  51"  l'-5.  N.P.D.  102^ 
Sy  14"),  where,  from  perfect  familiarity  with  that  region,  he  was  certain 
that  up  to  the  fifth  of  that  month  no  star  so  bright  as  9*10  m.  previously 
existed.  Neither  has  any  record  been  discovered  of  a  star  being  there 
observed  at  any  previous  time.  From  the  time  of  its  discovery  it  con- 
tinued to  diminish,  without  any  alteration  of  place,  and  before  the 
advance  of  the  season  rendered  further  observation  impracticable,  was 
nearly  extinct.  Its  colour  was  ruddy,  and  was  thought  by  many 
observers  to  undergo  remarkable  changes,  an  effect  probably  of  its  low 
situation.  » 

(880.)  The  alterations  of  brightness  in  the  southern  star  ^  Argdks,  which 
have  been  recorded,  are  very  singular  and  surprising.  In  the  time  of  Halley 
(1677)  it  appeared  as  a  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Lacaille,  in  1751, 
observed  it  of  the  second.  In  the  interval  from  1811  to  1815,  it  was  again 
of  the  fourth;  and  again  from  1822  to  1826  of  the  second.  On  the  1st 
of  February,  1827,  it  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Burchell  to  have  increased  to 
the  first  magnitude,  and  to  equal  a  Grncis.  Thence  again  it  receded  to 
•  the  second ;  and  so  continued  until  the  end  of  1837.  All  at  once  in  the 
beginning  of  1888  it  suddenly  increased  in  lustre  so  as  to  surpass  all  the 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  except  Sinus,  Canopus,  and  a  Centauri,  which 
last  star  it  nearly  equalled.  Thence  it  again  diminished,  but  this  time 
not  Below  the  first  magnitude  until  April,  1843,  when  it  had  again 
increased  so  as  to  surpass  Canopus,  and  nearly  equal  Sirius  in  splendour. 
*^  A  strange  field  of  speculation,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  is  opened  by 
this  phsenomenon.  The  temporary  stars  heretofore  recorded  have  all 
become  totally  extinct.  Variable  stars,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carefully 
attended  to,  have  exhibited  periodical  alternations,  in  some  degree  at 
least  regular,  of  splendour  and  comparative  obscurity.  But  here  we  have 
a  star  fitfully  variable  to  an  astonishing  extent,  and  whose  fluctuations  are 
spread  over  centuries,  apparently  in  no  settled  period,  and  with  no  regu- 
larity of  progression.  What  origin  can  we  ascribe  to  these  sudden  flashes 
and  relapses?  What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw  as  to  the  comfort  or 
habitability  of  a  system  depending  for  its  supply  of  light  and  heat  on  so 
uncertain  a  source  V*  Speculations  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  termed 
visionary,  when  we  consider  that,  from  what  has  before  been  said,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  a  community  of  nature  between  the  fixed  stars  and  our 
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own  sun ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  geology  testifies  to  the  fact  of  exten- 
sive changes  having  taken  place  at  epochs  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  in 
the  climate  and  temperatare  of  our  globe;  changes  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  operation  of  secondary  causes,  such  as  a  different  distribution  of 
sea  and  land,  but  which  would  find  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  in  a 
slow  variation  of  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  afforded  primarily  by  the  sun 
itself. 

(8S1.)  The  Chinese  annals  of  Ma-touan-lin/  in  which  stand  ofvcxaUy 
recorded,  though  rudely,  remarkable  astronomical  phs&nomena,  supply  a 
long  list  of  ^'  strange  stars,"  among  which,  though  the  greater  part  are 
evidently  comets,  some  may  be  recognized  as  belonging  in  all  probability 
to  the  class  of  Temporary  Stars  as  above  characterized.  Such  is  that 
which  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  in  A.  D.  173,  between  a  and  /3  Oit- 
ferurt,  which  (no  doubt,  scintillating  from  its  low  situation)  exhibited 
"  the  1a^^  colours,"  and  remained  visible  from  December  in  that  year  till 
July  in  the  next.  And  another  which  these  annals  assign  to  A.  B.  1011, 
and  which  would  seem  to  be  identical  with  a  star  elsewhere  referred  to 
A.  D.  1012,  "  which  was  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  remained  visible 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens  during  three  months,"'  a  situation 
agreeing  with  the  Chinese  record,  which  places  it  low  in  Sagittarius. 
Among  several  less  unequivocal  is  one  referred  to  B.  0.  134,  in  Scorpio, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  Hipparchus's  star.  None  of  the  stars  of 
A.  D.  389,  945,  1264,  and  1572,  however,  are  noticed  in  these  records 
It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  all  the  stars  of  this  kind  on  record, 
of  which  the  places  are  distinctly  indicated,  have  occurred,  without  excep- 
tion^ in  or  close  upon  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  that  only  within 
the  following  semicircle,  <the  preceding  having  offered  no  example  of  the 
kind. 

(832.)  On  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  heavens,  and  a  comparison 
of  catalogues,  many  stars  are  now  found  to  be  missing ;  and  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  losses  have  arisen  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  from  mistaken  entries,  and  in  some  from  planets  having  been 
mistaken  for  stars,  yet  in  some  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no  mis- 
take in  the  observation  or  entry,  and  that  the  star  has  really  been  observed, 
and  aa  really  has  disappeared  from  the  heavens.  The  whole  subject  of 
variable  stars  is  a  branch  of  practical  astronomy  which  has  been  too  little 
followed  up,  and  it  is  precisely  that  in  which  amateurs  of  the  science,  and 

'  Translated  by  M.  Edward  Biot,  Coimoissance  des  Temps,  1846. 

>  Hind.  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  viii.  156,  citing  Hepidannoa.  He  places 
the  Chinese  star  of  173  b.c.  between  a  and  &  Canii  Minorig,  but  M.  Biot  distinctly  my 
m  fi  pied  onental  d»  CerUaure. 
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especially  voyagers  at  sea,  provided  with  only  good  eyes,  or  moderate  in- 
stramenis,  might  employ  their  time  to  excellent  advantage.  It  holds  ouc 
a  sure  promise  of  rich  discovery,  and  is  one  in  which  astronomers  in 
established  observatories  are  almost  of  necessity  precluded  from  taking  a 
part,  by  the  nature  of  the  observations  required.  Catalogues  of  the  com- 
parative brightness  of  the  stars  in  each  constellation  have  been  constructed 
by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  with  the  express  object  of  facilitating  these  re- 
searches, and  the  reader  will  find  them,  and  a  full  account  of  his  method 
of  comparison,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  1796,  and  subsequent  years. 

(883.)  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  phsenomena  of  quite  a  different 
character,  and  which  give  us  a  real  and  positive  insight  into  the  nature 
of  at  least  some  among  the  stars,  and  enable  us  unhesitatingly  to  declare 
them  subject  to  the  same  dynamical  laws,  and  obedient  to  the  same  power 
of  gravitation  which  governs  our  own  system.  Many  of  the  stars,  when 
examined  with  telescopes,  are  found  to  be  double,  t.  e.  to  consist  of  two 
(in  some  cases  three  or  more)  individuals  placed  near  together.  This  might 
be  attributed  to  accidental  proximity,  did  it  occur  only  in  a  few  instances ; 
but  the  frequency  of  this  companionship,  the  extreme  closeness,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  near  equality  of  the  stars  so  conjoined,  would  alone  lead 
to  a  strong  suspicion  of  a  more  near  and  intimate  relation  than  mere 
casual  juxtaposition.  The  bright  star.  Castor,  for  example,  when  much 
magnified,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  stars  of  nearly  the  third  magnitude, 
within  5^'  of  each  other.  Stars  of  this  magnitude,  however,  are  not  so 
common  in  the  heavens  as  to  render  it  otherwise  than  excessively  impro- 
bable that,  if  scattered  at  random,  they  would  fall  so  near.  But  this  im- 
probability becomes  immensely  increased  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that 
this  is  only  one  out  of  a  great  many  similar  instances.  Mitchell,  in  1767. 
applying  the  rules  for  the  calculation  of  probabilities  to  the  case  of  the 
six  brightest  stars  in  the  group  called  the  Pleiades,  found  the  odds  to  be 
500000  to  1  against  their  proximity  being  the  mere  result  of  a  random 
scattering  of  1500  stars  (which  he  supposed  to  be  the  total  number  of 
stars  of  -  that  magnitude  in  the  celestial  sphere  * )  over  the  heavens. 
Speculating  further  on  this,  as  an  indication  of  physical  connexion  rather 
than  fortuitous  assemblage,  he  was  led  to  surmise  the  possibility,  (since 
converted  into  a  certainty,  but  at  that  time,  antecedent  to  any  observation) 
of  the  existence  of  compound  stars  revolving  about  one  another,  or  rather 
about  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  M.  Struve,  pursuing  the  same 
train  of  thought  as  applied  specially  to  the  cases  of  double  and  triple 

'  This  Dumber  is  considerably  too  small,  and  in  conseqaence,  Mitcheirs  odds  io 
this  case  materially  overrated.  But  enough  will  remain,  if  this  be  rectified,  fully  10 
bear  out  his  argument.    Phil.  Trans,  vol.  57. 
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oombinations  of  scars^  and  grounding  bis  coraputations  on  a  more  perfect 
enumeration  of  tbe  stars  visible  down  to  tbe  7tb  magnitude,  in  the  part 
of  tbe  heavens  visible  at  Dorpat,  calculates  that  the  odds  are  9570  to  1 
against  any  two  stars,  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  magnitude,  inclusive,  out 
of  the  whole  possible  number  of  binary  combinations  then  visible,  falling 
(if  fortuitously  scattered)  within  4"  of  each  other.  Now,  the  number 
of  instauces  of  such  binary  combinations  actually  observed  at  the  data 
of  this  calculation  was  already  91,  and « many  more  have  since  been 
added  to  the  list.  Again,  he  calculates  that  the  odds  against  any 
such  stars  fortuitously  scattered,  falling  within  82"  of  a  third,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  triple  star,  is  not  less  than  173524  to  1.  Now,  four  such 
combinations  occur  in  the  heavens;  viz.  0  Ononis,  a  Ononis,  11  Monooe- 
rotis,  and  ^  Cancri.  The  conclusion  of  a  physical  connexion  of  some  kind 
or  other  is  therefore  unavoidable. 

(834.)  Presumptive  evidence  of  another  kind  is  furnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing consideration.  Both  a  Centauri  and  61  Cygni  are  ''  Double  Stars." 
Both  consist  of  two  individuals,  nearly  equal,  and  separated  ^m  each 
other  by  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  In  the  case  of  61 
Cygni,  the  stars  exceeding  the  7th  magnitude,  there  is  already  a  primi 
facie  probability  of  9578  to  1  against  their  apparent  proximity.  The 
two  stars  of  a  Centauri  are  both  at  least  of  the  2d  magnitude,  of  which 
altogether  not  more  than  about  50  or  60  exist  in  the  whole  heavens. 
But,  waiving  this  consideration,  both  these  stars,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
have  a  proper  motion,  so  considerable  that,  supposing  the  constituent  in- 
dividuals unconnected,  one  would  speedily  leave  the  other  behind.  Yet, 
at  the  earliest  dates  at  which  they  were  respectively  observed,  these  stars 
were  not  perceived  to  be  double,  and  it  is  only  to  the  employment  of  tele- 
scopes magnifying  at  least  8  or  10  times,  that  we  owe  the  knowledge  we 
now  possess  of  their  being  so.  With  such  a  telescope,  Lacaille,  in  1751| 
was  barely  able  to  perceive  the  separation  of  tbe  two  constituents  of  a  Cen- 
tauri, whereas,  had  one  of  them  only  been  affected  with  the  observed 
proper  motion,  they  should  then  have  been  6'  asunder.  In  th^se  cases, 
then,  some  physical  connexion  may  be  regarded  as  proved  by  this  &et 
alone. 

(835.)  Sir  William  Herschel  has  enumerated  upwards  of  500  doable 
stars,  of  which  the  individuals  are  less  than  32"  asunder.  M.  Struve, 
prosecuting  the  inquiry  with  instruments  more  conveniently  mounted  for 
the  purpose,  and  wrought  to  an  astonishing  pitch  of  optical  perfection, 
has  added  more  than  five  times  that  number.  And  other  observers  have 
extended  still  further  the  catalogue  of  '*  Double  Stars,"  without  exhaust- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  heavens.     Among  these  are  a  great  many,  in 
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which  the  distance  between  the  component  individuals  does  not  exceed  a 
single  second.  They  are  divided  into  classes  by  M.  Strave  (the  first  liviu^ 
authority  in  this  department  of  Astronomy)  according  to  the  proximity 
of  their  component  individuals.  The  first  class  comprises  those  only  in 
which  the  distance  does  not  exceed  1";  the  second  those  in  which' it  ex- 
ceeds 1",  but  falls  short  of  2" ;  the  3d  class  extends  from  2"  to  4"  dis- 
tance ;  the  4th  from  4"  to  8";  the  6th  from  8"  to  12";  the  6th  from  12" 
to  16";  the  7th  from  16"  to  24";  the  8th  from  24"  to  32".  Each  class 
he  again  subdivides  into  two  sub-classes  of  whieh  the  one  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  con^fncuoiLs  double  stars  (duplices  lucidse)  comprehends  those 
in  which  both  individuals  exceed  the  8}  magnitude,  that  is  to  say,  are 
separately  bright  enough  to  be  easily  seen  in  any  moderately  good  tele- 
scope. All  others,  in  which  one  or  both  the  constituents  are  below  this 
limit  of  easy  visibility,  are  collected  into  another  sub-class,  which  he 
terms  residuary  (Jhiplices  reliqasR).  This  arrangement  is  so  far  conve- 
nient, that  after  a  little  practice  in  the  use  of  telescopes  as  applied  to 
such  objects,  It  is  easy  to  judge  what  optical  power  will  probably  sufiice 
to  resolve  a  star  of  any  proposed  class  and  either  sub-class,  or  would  at 
least  be  so  if  the  second  or  residuary  sub-class  were  further  sub-divided 
by  placing  in  a  third  sub-class  ''  delicate"  double  stars,  or  those  in  which 
the  companion  star  is  so  very  minute  as  to  require  a  high  degree  of  optical 
power  to  perceive  it,  of  which  instances  will  presently  be  given. 

(836.)  l)he  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  each  class.  They 
are  all  taken  from  among  the  lucid,  or  conspicuous  stars,  and  to  such  of 
oar  readers  as  may  be  in  possession  of  telescopes,  and  may  be  disposed  to 
try  them  on  such  objects,  will  afford  him  a  ready  test  of  their  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Class  L,  0"  to  1". 


y  Coronn  6or« 
y  Centauru 
y  Lupi. 
(  Anetifl. 
(  Hercolis. 


y  Circini. 
3  Cvgni. 
«  CbamiBleontis. 


a  PiBciam.    . 
fi  Hydns. 
y  Ceti. 
y  Leonis. 
y  Corons  Ana. 


n  Coronie. 
If  Herculis. 
A  CaasiopeiflB. 
\  Ophiuchi. 
V  Lupi. 


7  Ophiuchi. 
0  Draconis. 
^  UrssB  Majoria. 
X  AquilsB. 
»  Leonia. 


Class  II.,  1"  to  2". 


^Booria. 

c  Caaeiopeiie. 

( 2  Canch. 


^  UraaB  Majoria. 

X  Aquilie. 

V  CoronsB  Bor. 


Class  III,  2"  to  4". 


y  Virginia. 
c  Serpeiilia. 
(  Bootia. 
(  Draconia. 
c  Hydrs. 


{  Aquarii. 
\  Orionia. 
I  Leonia. 
c  Trianfnili. 
c  Leporia* 


Atlaa  Pleiaduna. 
4  Aquarii. 
42  ComiB. 
52  Arietia. 
66  Piacium. 


2  CamelopardL 
32  Orionia. 
52  Orionia. 


fL  Draeonia. 

^  Cania. 

/>  Herculia. 

9  Caaaiopeim. 

44  Bootii. 
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Class  IV.,  4"  to  8^. 


«  Crucis. 
m  Herculis. 
a  Geminoram. 
i  Gemirioniin. 
{  Coroiue  Bar. 


P  Orionifl. 
y  Arietis. 
X  Delpbini. 


a  Centauri. 
0  Ccphei. 
fi  Scorpii. 


a  Canum  Van. 
t  NormsB. 
(  Piacium. 


i  Herculia. 
17  Lyrs. 
t  Cancri. 


$  Phcenicia. 
K  CepheL 
X  Ononia. 
/•  Cygni. 
<  Booua. 


^  Cephei. 

V  Boo:ia. 

f  Capriconii. 

V  Argua. 
w  Aurigs. 


|i  EridanL 
70  OphiiickL 
12  firidani. 
32  EridanL 
95  Uercalik 


Class  v.,  8"  to  12". 

(  Antlis. 
9  Caasiopeic 
0  Eridani. 

Class  VL,  12"  to  16". 

y  Volaniia. 

If  LnpL 

(  Uran  Major. 

Class  VIL,  16"  to  24". 

9  Serpentia. 
K  Corona  Aoa. 
;t  Tauri. 

Class  Vm.,  24"  to  32". 

«  Herculia. 
ff  Cephei. 
■4/  Draconia. 


I  Orionia. 
f  Eridani. 
2  Caniun  Yen. 


c  Bootia. 
8  Monoceroua. 
61  GygnL 


24  Come. 
41  Draconia. 
61  Ophiuchi. 


:Cy^i. 
)  Ononia. 


(837.)  Among  the  most  remarkable  triple,  quadruple,  or  multiple  stan 

(for  such  also  occur)  may  be  enumerated, 

a  AndromedflB.  0  Orionia.  f  Scorpii. 

t  Lyrse.  n  Lupi.  11  Monocerotia.' 

^  Cancri.  it  Bootia.  12  Lyncia. 

Of  these  a  Aodromedae,  fi  Bootis,  and  /i  Lupi,  appear  in  telescopes,  even 
of  considerable  optical  power,  only  as  ordinary  double  stars ;  and  it  is  only 
when  excellent  instruments  are  used  that  their  smaller  compaoions  are 
subdivided  and  found  to  be  in  fact,  extremely  close  double  stars.  §  Lyra 
offers  the  remarkable  combination  of  a  double-double  star.     Viewed  with 

FS|^  111. 


a  telescope  of  low  power  it  appears  as  a  ooarse  and  easily  divided  doable 
9tar.  but  on  inoreasing  the  magnifying  power,  each  individual  is  perceived 
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to  be  beautifully  and  closely  double,  the  one  pair  being  about  2}"^  the 
other  about  8''  asunder.  Each  of  the  stars  ^  Cancri,  t  Scorpii,  11  Mono- 
oerotis,  and  12  Lyncis  consists  of  a  principal  star,  closely  double,  and  a 
smaller  and  more  distant  attendant,  while  $  Ononis  presents  the  ph»- 
nomenoQ  of  four  brilliant  principal  stars,  of  the  respective  4th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  magnitudes,  forming  a  trapezium,  the  longest  diagonal  of  which 
is  21'^4,  and  accompanied  by  two  excessively  minute  and  very  close  com- 
panions (as  in  the  annexed  figure),  to  perceive  both  which  is  one  of  the 
severest  tests  which  can  be  applied  to  a  telescope. 

(838.)  Of  the  '' delicate"  sub-class  of  double  stars,  or  those  consisting 
of  very  large  and  conspicuous  principal  stars,  accompanied  by  very  minute 
companions,  the  following  specimens  may  suffice : 


m  2  Cancri. 

a  Polaris. 

K  Circini. 

a  2  CapricornL 

0  Aqaariu 

K  Geminorum, 

a  Indi. 

y  Hydrse. 

/I  Perea. 

a  Lyras. 

Urea  Majoria. 

7  BootJB. 

f  Virffinia. 
X  Eridani. 
16  Aurigie. 


Eridani. 
Aurigi 
94  Ceti. 

(839.)  To  the  amateur  of  Astronomy  the  double  stars  offer  a  subject 
of  very  pleasing  interest,  as  tests  of  the  performance  of  his  telescopes, 
and  by  reason  of  the  finely  contrasted  colours  which  many  of  them  ex- 
hibit, of  which  more  hereafter.  But  it  is  the  high  degree  of  physical 
interest  which  attaches  to  them,  which  assigns  them  a  conspicuous  place 
in  modem  Astronomy,  and  justifies  the  minute  attention  and  unwearied 
diligence  bestowed  on  the  measurement  of  their  angles  of  position  and 
distances,  and  the  continual  enlargement  of  our  catalogues  of  them  by 
the  discovery  of  new  ones.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  under  an  impression 
that  such  combinations,  if  diligently  observed,  might  afford  a  measure 
of  parallax  through  the  periodical  variations  it  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce in  the  relative  situation  of  the  small  attendant  star,  that  Sir  W. 
Herschel  was  induced  (between  the  years  1779  and  1784)  to  form  the 
first  extensive  catalogues  of  them,  under  the  scrutiny  of  higher  magni- 
fying powers  than  had  ever  previously  been  applied  to  such  purposes.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  end  to  which  it  was  instituted  as  a  means 
was  necessarily  laid  aside  for  a  time,  until  the  accumulation  of  more 
abundant  materials  should  have  afforded  a  choice  of  stars  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced for  systematic  observation.  Epochal  measures  however,  of 
each  star,  were  secured,  and,  on  resuming  the  subject,  his  attention  was 
altogether  diverted  from  the  original  object  of  the  inquiry  by  phsonomena 
of  a  very  unexpected  charactsr,  which  at  once  engrossed  his  whole  atten- 
tion. Instead  of  finding,  as  he  expected,  that  annual  fluctuation  to  and 
fro  of  one  star  of  a  double  star  with  respect  to  the  other, — that  alternate 
Annual  increase  and  decrease  of  their  distance  and  angle  of  position,  which 
the  parallax  of  the  earth's  annual  motion  would  produce, — he  observed| 
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in  many  instances,  a  regular  progressive  cbange ;  in  some  cases  bearing 
chiefly  on  their  distance^  —  in  others  on  their  position,  and  advancing 
steadily  in  one  direction,  so  as  clearly  to  indicate  either  a  real  motion  of 
the  stars  themselves,  or  a  general  rectilinear  motion  of  the  sun  and  whole 
solar  system,  producing  a  parallax  of  a  higher  order  than  would  arise  from 
the  earth's  orbitual  motion,  and  which  might  be  called  systematic 
parallax. 

(840.)  Supposing  the  two  stars,  and  also  the  sun,  in  moUon  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  for  the  interval  of  several  years,  these 
motions  must  be  regarded  as  rectilinear  and  uniform.  Hence,  a  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  geometry  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  apparent 
motion  of  one  star  of  a  double  star,  referred  to  the  other  as  a  centre,  and 
mapped  down,  as  it  were,  on  a  plane  in  which  that  other  shall  be  taken 
for  a  fixed  or  zero  point,  can  be  no  other  than  a  right  line.  This,  at 
least,  must  be  the  case  if  the  stars  be  independent  of  each  other;  but  it 
will  be  otherwise  if  they  have  a  physical  connexion,  such  a^,  for  instance, 
real  proximity  and  mutual  gravitation  would  establish.  In  that  case,  thej 
would  describe  orbits  round  each  other,  and  round  their  common  centre 
of  gravity ;  and  therefore  the  apparent  path  of  either,  referred  to  the  other 
as  fixed,  instead  of  being  a  portion  of  a  straight  line,  would  be  bent  into 
^  a  curve  concave  towards  that  other.  The  observed  motions,  however,  were 
so  slow,  that  many  years'  observation  was  required  to  ascertain  this  point ; 
aud  it  was  not,  therefore,  until  the  year  1803,  twenty-five  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  inquiry,  that  any  thing  like  a  positive  conclusion 
could  be  come  to  respecting'  the  rectilinear  or  orbitual  character  of  the 
observed  changes  of  position. 

(841.)  In  that,  and  the  subsequent  year,  it  was  distinctly  announced 
by  him,  in  two  papers,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Koyal  Society  for  those  years',  that  there  exist  sidereal  systems,  composed 
of  two  stars  revolving  about  each  other  in  regular  orbits,  and  constituting 
what  may  be  termed  binary  stars,  to  distinguish  them  from  double  stars 
generally  so  called,  in  which  these  physically  connected  stars  are  con 
founded,  perhaps,  with  others  only  opticallt/  double,  or  casually  juxta- 
posed in  the  heavens  at  different  distances  from  the  eye ;  whereas  the  in* 
dividuals  of  a  binary  star  are,  of  course,  equidistant  from  the  eye,  or,  al 
least,  cannot  differ  more  in  distance  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  orbit 
they  describe  about  each  other,  which  is  quite  insignificant  compared  with 
the  immense  distance  between  them  and  the  earth.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  instances  of  changes,  to  a  greater  or  less  amount^  in  the  angles  of 

*  The  announcement  was  in  fact  made  in  1802,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  oboemL* 
Oooa  eatablisbing  the  lact.^ 
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position  of  double  stars^  are  adduced  in  the  memoirs  above  mentiooed  ^ 
many  of  which  are  too  decided,  and  too  regularly  progressive,  to  allow  of 
their  nature  being  misconceived.  In  particular,  among  the  more  con- 
spicuous stars, — Castor,  y  Virginia,  SUrsae,  70  Ophiuchi,  tf  and  tj  Coronae, 
t  Bootis,  fj  Cassiopeiso,  y  Leonis,  ^  Hercuhs,  d  Cjgni,  ^  Bootis,  f  4  and  i 
5  LjrsB,  X  Ophiuchi,  ft  Draconis,  and  ^  Aquarii,  are  enumerated  as  among 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  observed  motion ;  and  to  some  of 
them  even  periodic  times  of  revolution  are  assigned;  approximative  only, 
of  course,  and  rather  to  be  regarded  as  rough  guesses  than  as  results  of 
any  exact  calculation,  for  which  the  data  were  at  the  time  quite  inade- 
quate. For  instance,  the  revolution  of  Castor  is  set  down  at  334  years, 
that  of  y  Virginis  at  708,  and  that  of  y  Leonis  at  1200  years. 

(842.)  Subsequent  observation  has  fully  confirmed  these  results.  Of 
all  the  stars  above  named,  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  found  to  be  fully 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  binary ;  and,  in  fact,  this  list  comprises  nearly 
all  the  most  considerable  objects  of  that  description  which  have  yet  been 
detected,  though  (as  attention  has  been  closely  drawn  to  the  subject,  and 
observations  have  multiplied)  it  has,  of  late,  received  large  accessions. 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  double  stars,  certainly  known  to  possess  this  cha- 
racter, were  enumerated  by  M.  Madler  in  1841,'  and  more  are  emerging 
into  notice  with  every  fresh  mass  of  observations  which  come  before  the* 
public.  They  require  excellent  telescopes  for  their  effective  observation, 
being  for  the  mo$»t  part  so  close  as  to  necessitate  the  use  of  very  high 
magnifiers  (such  as  would  be  considered  extremely  powerful  microscopes 
if  employed  to  examine  objects  within  our  reach),  to  perceive  an  interval 
between  the  individuals  which  compose  them. 

(843.)  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  pbssnomena  of  this  kind  would 
not  pass  without  attempts  to  connect  them  with  dynamical  theories.  From 
their  first  discovery,  they  were  naturally  referred  to  the  agency  of  some 
power,  like  that  of  gravitation,  connecting  the  stars  thus  demonstrated  to 
be  in  a  state  of  circulation  about  each  other ;  and  tUe  extension  of  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  to  these  remote  systems  was  a  step  so  ob- 
vious, and  so  well  warranted  by  our  experience  of  its  all-sufficient  agency 
in  our  own,  as  to  have  been  expressly  or  tacitly  made  by  every  one  who 
has  given  the  subject  any  share  of  his  attention.  We  owe,  however,  the 
first  distinct  system  of  calculation,  by  which  the  elliptic  elements  of  the 
orbit  of  a  binary  star  could  be  deduced  from  observations  of  its  angle  of 
position  and  distance  at  different  epochs,  to  M.  Savary,  who  showed'  that 
the  motions  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  them  ({  Ursse)  were 

>  Dorpat  Obaenrations,  vol.  ix.  1840  and  1841.  *  Connoiss.  des  Temps,  1630. 
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explicable,  within  the  limits  allowable  for  error  of  observatioo,  on  tbe 
^apposition  of  an  elliptic  orbit  described  in  the  short  period  of  58^  jears. 
A  different  process  of  oompotatioD  ooodacted  Professor  Eoeke'  to  an 
elliptic  orbit  for  70  Ophiuchiy  described  in  a  period  cf  seventy-foor  jears. 
M.  Mildler  has  especially  signalised  himself  in  this  line  of  inqoiry  (see 
note).  Several  orbits  have  also  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Hind  and  Gap- 
tain  Smythy  and  the  author  of  these  pages  has  himself  attempted  to  oon- 
tribute  his  mite  to  these  interesting  investigations.  The  following  may 
be  stated  as  the  chief  results  which  have  been  hitherto  obtained  in  this 
branch  of  astronomy :  — 

■  6«rlm  Epbem.  1832. 

The  elemenu  NO0.  1, 2,  3,  4  c,  5,  6  e,  7,  U  b,  12  a,  are  extracted  from  M.  Mid- 
ler's synoptic  view  of  the  history  of  doable  surs  in  vol.  iz.  of  tbe  Doipat  Obaenratione : 
4  a,  from  tbe  Connoiss.  des  Temps,  1830:  4  b,  6  b,  and  11  a,  from  voL  v.  Traoa 
Astron.  Soc.  Load. :  6  a,  from  Berlin  Epbemeris,  1832 :  No.  8,  from  Trans.  Astroa 
80C  vol.  TL :  No.  9,  11  c,  12  b,  and  13  from  Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
vol.  vii.  p.  22,  and  viii.  p.  159,  and  No.  10  from  the  author's  '*  Results  of  Astronomicii 
Observations,  &.&  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  p.  297.  The  Z  prefixed  to  Na  7, 
denotes  the  namber  of  the  star  in  M.  Strave's  Dorpat  Catalo^e  (Catalogas  Notqs 
Stellamm  DupUcium,  &lc.  Dorpat,  1827),  which  contains  tbe  places  for  1826  of  3118 
of  these  objects. 

The  '*  position  of  the  node*'  in  coL  4,  expresses  the  angle  of  position  (see  Art.  204) 
p{  tbe  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  with  the  plane  of  the  heaTcns  00 
which  it  is  seen  projected.  Tbe  "  inclination"  in  coL  6  is  the  inclination  of  these  two 
planes  to  one  another.  Col.  5  shows  the  angle  actually  included  m  the  plane  of  ik% 
pfhit,  between  the  line  of  nodes  (defined  as  above)  and  tbe  line  of  apsides.  The  ele- 
ments assigned  in  this  table  to  w  Leonis,  (  Bootis,  and  Castor  roust  be  considered  as 
very  doubtful,  and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  those  ascribed  to  ^  2'Booiis,  whidi 
rest  on  too  small  an  arc  of  the  orbit,  and  that  too  imperfectly  observed,  to  afford  a 
wcnre  basis  of  calculation. 
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(844.)  Of  the  stars  in  the  above  list,  that  which  has  been  mcvat  assidu- 
ously watched,  and  has  offered  phaenomenon  of  the  greatest  interest,  is 
y  Yirginis.  It  is  a  star  of  the  vulgar  8rd  magnitude  (3.08  =  Photom. 
3-494),  and  its  component  individuals  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  as  it 
would  seem  in  some  slight  degree  variable,  since,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Struve,  the  one  is  alternately  a  little  greater  and  a  little 
less  than  the  other,  and  occasionally  exactly  equal  to  it  It  has  been 
known  to  consist  of  two  stars  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  distance  being  then  between  six  and  seven  seconds,  so  that  any 
tolerably  good  telescope  would  resolve  it.  When  observed  by  Herschel 
in  1780,  it  was  5" -66,  and  continued  to  decrease  gradually  and  regularly 
till  at  length,  in  1836,  the  two  stars  had  approached  so  closely  as  to  appear 
perfectly  round  and  single  under  the  highest  magnifying  power  which 
could  be  applied  to  most  excellent  instruments  —  the  great  refractor  at 
Pulkowa  alone,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  1000,  continuing  to  indicate, 
by  the  wedge-shaped  form  of  the  disc  of  the  star  its  composite  nature. 
By  estimating  the  ratio  of  its  length  to  its  breadth  and  measuring  the 
former,  M.  Struve  concludes  that,  at  this  epoch  (1836*41),  the  distance 
of  the  two  stars,  centre  from  centre,  might  be  stated  at  0"'22.  From  that 
time  the  star  again  opened,  and  at  present  (1849)  the  individuals  are  more 
than  2"  asunder.  This  very  remarkable  dinbinution  and  subsequent  in- 
crease of  distance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  and  equally 
remarkable  increase  and  subsequent  diminution  of  relative  angular  motion. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1783  the  apparent  angular  motion  hardly  amounted  to 
half  a  degree  per  annum,  while  in  1830  it  had  increased  to  5°,  in  1834 
to  20°,  in  1835  to  40°,  and  about  the  middle  of  1836  to  upwards  of  70° 
per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  five  days.  This  is  in  entire  con- 
fermity  with  the  principles  of  dynamics,  which  establish  a  necessary  c6n- 
nexion  between  the  angular  velocity  and  the  distance,  as  well  in  the 
apparent  as  in  the  real  orbit  of  one  body  revolving  about  another  under 
the  influence  of  mutual  attraction ;  the  former  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  latter,  whatever  be  the  curve  described  and  whatever  the 
law  of  the  attractive  force.  It  fortunately  happens  that  Bradley,  in  1718, 
bad  noticed  and  recorded  in  the  margin  of  one  of  his  observation  books, 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  stars,  as  seen  on 
the  meridian  in  his  transit  telescope,  viz.,  parallel  te  the  line  joining  two 
conspicuous  stars  a  and  d  of  the  same  constellation,  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  This  note,  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  late  Professor  Eigaud,  baa 
proved  of  singular  service  in  the  verification  of  the  elements  above 
assigned  to  the  orbit,  which  represent  the  whole  series  of  recorded  obser- 
vations that  date  up  to  the  end  of  1846  (comprising  an  angular  movement 
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of  nearly  nine-teotlis  of  a  complete  circuit),  both  in  angle  and  distance, 
with  a  degree  of  exactness  /u%  equal  to  that  of  observation  itself.  No 
doubt  can,  therefore,  remain  as  to  the  prevalence  in  this  remote  system  of 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation. 

(845.)  The  observations  of  t  Ursae  Majoris  are  equally  well  repre- 
sented by  M.  Midler's  elements  (4  c  of  our  table,)  thus  fully  justifying 
the  assumption  of  the  Newtonian  law  as  that  which  regulates  the  motions 
of  their  binary  systems.  And  even  should  it  be  the  case,  as  M.  Madlcr 
appears  to  consider,  that  in  one  instance  at  least  (that  of  p  Ophiuchi,) 
deviations  from  elliptic  motion,  too  considerable  to  arise  from  mere  error 
of  observation,  exist  (a  position  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  grant,)' 
we  should  rather  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  cause  of  such  delations  in 
perturbations  arising  (as  Bessel  has  suggested)  from  the  large  or  central 
star  itself  being  actually  a  close  and  hitherto  unrecognized  double  star 
than  in  any  defect  of  generality  in  the  Newtonian  law. 

(846.)  If  the  great  length  of  the  periods  of  some  of  these  bodies  be 
remarkable,  the  shortness  of  those  of  others  is  hardly  less  so.  ^  Herculis 
has  already  completed  two  revolutions  since  the  epoch  of  its  first  discovery, 
exhibiting  in  its  course  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  sidereal  occulta- 
tion,  the  small  star  having  twice  been  completely  hidden  behind  the  large 
one.  17  Coronse,  ^  Cancri,  and  $  Ursse  have  each  performed  more  than 
one  entire  circuit,  and  70  Ophiuchi  and  y  Virginis  have  accomplished  by  , 
far  the  larger  portion  of  one  in  angular  motion.  If  any  doubt,  therefore, 
could  remain  as  to  the  reality  of  their  orbitual  motions,  or  any  idea  of 
explaining  them  by  mere  parallactic  changes,  or  by  any  other  hypothesis 
than  the  agency  of  centripetal  force,  these  facts  must  suffice  for  their  com- 
plete dissipation.  We  have  the  same  evidence,  indeed,  of  their  rotations 
about  each  other,  that  we  have  of  those  of  Uranus  and  Neptune  about  the 
sun ;  and  the  correspondence  between  their  calculated  and  observed  places 
111  such  very  elongated  ellipses,  must  be  admitted  to  carry  with  it  proof  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravity  in  their  systems,  of  the 
very  same  nature  and  cogency  as  that  of  the  calculated  and  observed  places 
of  comets  round  the  central  body  of  our  own. 

(847.)  But  it  is  not  with  the  revolutions  of  bodies  of  a  planetary  or 

*  p  Ophiuchi  belongs  to  the  claas  of  very  unequal  doable  stan,  the  magnitudes  of  the 
individuatfl  being  4  and  7.  Such  stars  present  diffifuliies  in  the  eiact  meaHurement  of 
their  angles  of  position  which  even  yet  continue  to  embarrass  the  ob^e^ver,  though, 
<iwing  to  later  improvements  in  the  art  of  executing  such  measurements,  their  influ- 
ence is  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  svfaject. 
in  simply  placing  a  fine  single  wire  parallel  to  the  line  of  junction  of  two  such  atan  h 
is  easily  possible  to  commit  an  error  of  3®  or  4®.  By  placing  them  between  two  parallel 
'hick  wires  such  errors  are  in  great  measure  obviated. 
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cometary  natore  round  a  aolar  ceDtre  that  we  are  dow  coDceraed ;  it  is 
with  that  of  sun  round' san  —  each,  perhaps,  at  least  in  some  binaiy  sys- 
tems where  the  individuals  are  very  remote  and  their  period  of  revolution 
very  long,  accompanied  with  its  train  of  planets  and  their  satellites,  closely 
shrouded  from  our  view  by  the  splendour  of  their  respective  suns,  and 
crowded  into  a  space  bearing  hardly  a  greater  proportion  to  the  enormous 
interval  which  separates  them,  than  the  distances  of  the  satellites  of  our 
planets  from  their  primaries  bear  to  their  distances  from  the  sun  itself. 
A  less  distinctly  characterized  subordination  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  stability  of  their  systems,  and  with  the  planetary  nature  of  their  orbits- ' 
Unless  closely  nestled  under  the  protecting  wing  of  their  immediate  supe- 
rior, the  sweep  of  their  other  sun  in  its  perihelion  passage  round  their 
own  might  carry  them  off,  or  whirl  them  into  orbits  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  their  inhabitants.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  here  a  strangely  wide  and  novel  field 
for  speculative  excursions,  and  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  luxu- 
riating in. 

(848.)  The  discovery  of  the  parallaxes  of  a  Centauri  and  61  Cygni, 
both  which  are  above  enumerated  among  the  <'  conspicuous"  double  stars 
of  the  6th  class  (a  distinction  fully  merited  in  the  case  of  the  former  by 
the  brilliancy  of  both  its  constituents),  enables  us  to  speak  with  an  ap- 
proach to  certainty  as  to  the  absolute  dimensions  of  both  their  orbits,  and 
thence  to  form  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  general  scale  on  which  these 
astonishing  systems  are  constructed.  The  distance  of  the  two  stars  of  61 
Cygni  subtends  at  the  -earth  an  angle  which,  since  the  earliest  micro- 
metrical  measures  in  1781,  has  varied  hardly  half  a  second  from  a  mean 
value  15"*5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  angle  of  position  has  altered  since 
the  same  epoch  by  nearly  50^,  so  that  it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
true  form  of  the  orbit  is  not  far  from  circular,  its  situation  at  right  angles 
to  the  visual  line,  and  its  periodic  time  probably  not  short  of  500  years. 
Now,  as  the  ascertained  parallax  of  this  star  is  0^''348,  which  is,  there* 
fore,  the  angle  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  would  subtend  if  equally 
remote,  it  follows  that  the  mean  distance  between  the  stars  is  to  that 
radius,  as  15"-5  : 0"-348,  or  as  44-54  : 1.  The  orbit  described  by  these 
two  stars  about  each  other  undoubtedly,  therefore,  greatly  exceeds  in 
dimensions  that  described  by  Neptune  about  the  sun.  .Moreover,  suppo- 
sing the  period  to  be  five  centuries  (and 'the  distance  being  actually  on  the 
increase,  it  can  hardly  be  less)  the  general  propositions  laid  down  by 
Newton*,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Kepler's  third  law,  enable  us  to  calcn- 
Jate  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  two  stars,  which,  on  these  data  we  find 
*  Principia,  1.  i.    Prop.  57,  58.  59. 
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t(>  be  0-353,  the  mass  of  our  sun  being  1.  The  sun,  thei'cfore,  is  neither 
vastly  greater  nor  vastly  less  than  the  stars  composing  61  Cygni. 

(849.)  The  data  in  the  case  of  a  Centauri  are  more  uncertain.  Since 
the  year  1822,  the  distance  has  been  steadily  and  pretty  rapidly  decreasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  second  per  annum,  and  that  with  very  little 
change  in  the  angle  of  position.  Hence,  it  follows  evidently  that  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  passes  nearly  through  the  earth,  and  (the  distance  about 
the  middle  of  1834  having  been  17i")  it  is  very  probable  that  either  an 
occultation,  like  that  observed  in  ^  Herculis,  on  a  close  appulse  of  the 
two  stars,  will  take  place  about  the  year  1867.  As  the  observations  we 
possess  afford  no  sufficient  grounds  for  a  satisfactory  calculation  of  elliptic 
elements'  we  must  be  content  to  assume  what,  at  nil  events,  they  fully 
justify,  viz.,  that  the  major  semiazis  must  exceed  12",  and  is  very  pro- 
bably considerably  greater.  Now  this  with  a  parallax  of  0"*913  would 
give  for  the  real  value  of  the  semiaiis  13-15  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as 
a  minimum.  The  real  dimensions  of  their  ellipse,  therefore,  cannot  be  so 
small  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn ;  in  all  probability  exceeds  that  of  Uranus ; 
and  may  possibly  be  much  greater  than  either. 

(850.)  The  parallel  between  these  two  double  stars  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Owing  no  doubt  to  their  comparative  'proximity  to  our  system,  their  appa- 
rent proper  motions  are  both  unusually  great,  and  for  the  same  reason 
probably  rather  than  owibg  to  unusually  large  dimensions,  their  orbits 
appear  to  us  under  what,  for  binary  double  stars,  we  must  call  unusually 
large  angles.  Each  consists,  moreover,  of  stars,  not  very  unequal  in 
brightness,  and  in  each  both  the  stars  are  of  a  high  yellow  approaching 
to  orange  colour,  the  smaller  individual,  in  each  case,  being  also  of  a 
deeper  tint.  Whatever  the  diversity,  therefore,  which  may  obtain  among 
other  sidereal  objects,  these  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  family  or 
genus.' 

(851.)  Many  of  the  double  stars  exhibit  the  curious  and  beautiful 
phsenomenon  of  contrasted  or  complementary  colours.'     In  such  instances, 

*  Elements  have  been  recently  computed  by  Captain  Jacob,  for  which  see  the  table, 
p.  483. 

*  Similar  combinations  are  very  numerous.  Many  remarkable  instances  occur  amonsf 
the  double  stars  catalogued  by  the  author  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th.  6th  and  9th  volumes  of 

.  1'rans.  Roy.  Ast.  Soc.  and  in  the  volume  of  Soul  hern  observaiione  already  cited.  See 
Nob.  121,  375,  1066,  1907,  20.30,  2146,  22i4,  2772,  3853.  3395,  3998,  4000,  4055,  4196, 
4210,  4615,  4649,  4765,  5003,  5012,  of  the»e  catalogues.  The  fine  binary  star,  B.  A.  C. 
No.  4923,  has  its  constituents  15"  apart,  the  one  6m.  yellow,  the  other,  7m.  orange. 

■  " other  suns,  perhaps. 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  descry, 
Communicating  male  and  female  light. 
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the  larger  star  is  osuallj  of  a  ruddy  or  omnge  hue,  while  the  smaller  one 
appears  blue  or  green,  probably  in  virtue  of  that  general  law  of  opacs, 
which  provides,  that  when  the  retina  is  under  the  inflaenoe  of  excitement 
by  any  bright,  coloured  light;  feebler  lights,  which  seen  alone  woald  pro- 
duce no  sensation  but  of  whiteness,  shall  for  the  time  appear  coloured  with 
the  tint  complementary  to  that  of  the  brighter.  Thus  a  yellow  colour 
predominating  in  the  light  of  the  brighter  star,  that  of  the  less  bright  one 
in  the  same  field  of  view  will  appear  blue;  while,  if  the  tint  of  the 
brighter  star  verge  to  crimson,  that  of  the  other  will  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
green — or  even  appear  as  a  vivid  green,  under  favourable  circumstances. 
The  former  contrast  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  «  Cancri — the  latter  by  y 
Androroedse',  both  fine  double  stars.  If,  however,  the  coloured  star  be 
much  the  less  bright  of  the  two,  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  other. 
Thus,  for  instance,  ^  Cassiopeise  exhibits  the  beautiful  combination  of  a 
large  white  star,  and  a  small  one  of  a  rich  ruddy  purple.  It  is  by  do 
means,  however,  intended  to  say,  that  in  all  such  cases  one  of  the  colours 
is  a  mere  effect  of  contrast,  and  it  may  be  easier  suggested  in  words,  than 
conceived  in  imagination,  what  variety  of  illumination  tux)  suns  —  a  red 
and  a  green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one — must  afford  a  planet  circulating 
about  either;  and  what  charming  contrasts  and  <' grateful  vicissitudes," 
—  a  red  and  a  green  day,  for  instance,  alternating  with  a  white  one  and 
with  darkness, — might  arise  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other, 
or  both,  above  the  horizon.  Insulated  stars  of  a  red  colour,  almost  as 
deep,  as  that  of  blood,'  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  heavens,  but  no  green 
or  blue  star  (of  any  decided  hue)  has,  we  believe,  ever  been  noticed  un- 
associated  with  a  companion  brighter  than  itself.  Many  of  the  red  stars 
are  variable. 

(Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world.) 
Stored  in  each  orb,  perhaps,  wiib  some  that  live." 

Paradite  Loft,  viii.  148. 

*  The  small  star  of  y  Andromede  is  close  double.  Both  its  individuals  are  green :  a 
similar  comhinatior.,  with  even  more  decided  colours,  is  presented  by  the  double  star, 
h.  881. 

*  The  following  are  the  R.  ascensions  and  N.  P.  distances  for  1830,  of  some  of  the 
roost  renaarkable  of  these  sanguine  or  ruby  stars : — 


R.A. 

N.  P.  D.   > 

R.A. 

N.P.D. 

R.A. 

N.  P.  D. 

h.  m.  a. 

O       t        ft 

h.  m.  s. 

o     r      n 

h.  m.  s. 

o  t    a 

4  40  53 

61  46  21 

9  46  31 

130  47  12 

20  7  8 

111  50  11 

4  51  51 

102  2  4 

10  52  10 

107  24  40 

21  37  18 

31  59  47 

5  38  29 

136  32  15 

12  37  31 

148  45  47 

21  37  20 

52  54  47 

9  27  56 

152  2  48 

16  29  44 

122  2  0 

Of  these  No.  5  (in  order  of  right  ascension)  is  in  the  same  field  of  view  with  «  Hydrs, 
•nd  No.  9  with  0  Crucis.    No.  2  (in  the  same  order)  is  variable. 
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(852.)  Another  very  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  in  the  physical 
history  of  the  stars,  is  their  proper  motion.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Halley,  that  three  principal  stars,  Sirius,  Arcturus,  and  Aldebaran,  are 
placed  by  Ptolemy,  on  the  strength  of  observations  made  by  Hipparchus, 
130  years  B.C.,  in  latitudes  respectively  20',  22',  and  33'  more  northerly 
than  he  actually  found  them  in  1717.*  Making  due  aUowance  for  the 
diminution  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  interval  (1847  years)  they 
ought  to  have  stood,  if  really  fixed,  respectively  10',  14',  and  V  more 
$ovlkerly.  As  the  circumstances  of  the  statement  exclude  the  supposi-*' 
tion  of  error  of  transcription  in  the  MSS.,  we  are  necessitated  to  admit  a 
southward  motion  in  latitude  in  these  stars  ^  the  very  considerable  extent, 
respectively,  of  37',  42',  and  33',  and  this  is  corroborated  by  an  observa- 
tion of  Aldebaran  at  Athens,  in  the  year  A.  d.  509,  which  star,  on  the 
11th  of  March  in  that  year,  was  seen  immediately  after  its  emergence 
from  occultation  by  the  moon,  in  such  a  position  as  it  could  not  have  had 
if  the  occultation  were  not  nearly  central.  Now,  from  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  lunar  motions,  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  Alde- 
baran at  that  time  so  much  southern  latitude  as  at  present.  A  priorij  it 
might  be  expected  that  apparent  motions  of  some  kind  or  other  should 
be  detected  among  so  great  a  multitude  of  individuals  scattered  through 
space,  and  with .  nothing  to  keep  them  fixed.  Their  mutual  attractions 
even,  however  inconceivably  enfeebled  by  distance,  and  counteracted  by 
opposing  attractions  from  opposite  quarters,  must  in  the  lapse  of  count- 
less ages  produce  9ome  movements — some  change  of  internal  arrangement 
— resulting  from  the  difference  of  the  opposing  actions.  And  it  is  a  fact, 
that  such  apparent  motions  are  really  proved  to  exist  by  the  exact  obser- 
vationa  of  modem  astronomy.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  stars  of 
61  Cygni  have  remained  constantly  at  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
distance,  of  15",  for  at  least  fifty  years  past,  although  they  have  shifted 
.  their  local  situation  in  the  heavens,  in  this  interval  of  time,  through  no 
less  than  4'  23",  the  annual  proper  motion  of  each  star  being  5"'3 ;  by 
which  quantity  (exceeding  a  third  of  their  interval)  this  system  is  every 
year  carried  bodily  along  in  some  unknown  path,  by  a  motion  which,  for 
many. centuries,  must  be  regarded  as  uniform  and  rectilinear.  Among 
stars  not  double,  and  no  way  differing  from  the  rest  in  any  other  obvious 
particular,  •  Indi'  and  /*  Cassiopeias  are  to  be  remarked  as  having  the 
greatest  proper  motions  of  any  yet  ascertained,  amounting  respectively  to 
7'''74  and  3"'74  of  annual  displacement.     And  a  great  many  others  hav«' 

»  Phil.  Trans.  1717,  voL  xxx.  fo.  736. 
>  D*Arreat.  Astr.  Nacbr.,  No.  618. 
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been  observed  to  be  thus  constantly  carried  awaj  from  their  places  by 
smaller,  but  not  less  unequivocal  motions.* 

(853.)  Motions  which  require  whole  centuries  to  accumulate  before 
they  produce  changes  of  arrangement,  such  as  the  naked  eye  can  detect^ 
though  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  that  idea  of  mathematical  fixity  which 
precludes  speculation,  are  yet  too  trifling,  as  far  as  practical  applications 
go,  to  induce  a  change  of  language,  and  lead  us  to  speak  of  the  stars  in 
common  parlance  as  otherwise  than  fixed.  Small  as  they  are,  however, 
'astronomers,  once  assured  of  their  reality,  have  not  been  wanting  in  at- 
tempts to  explain  and  reduce  them  to  general  laws.  No  one,  who  reflects 
with  due  attention  on  the  subject,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  the  high  proba> 
bility,  nay  certainty,  that  the  ftun  as  well  as  the  stars  must  have  a  proper 
motion  in  aome  direction ;  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  mo- 
tion, if  unpartioipated  by  the  rest,  must  be  a  slow  average  apparent  ten- 
dency of  all  the  stars  to  the  vanishing  point  of  lines  parallel  to  that 
direction,  and  to  the  region  which  he  is  leaving,  however  greatly  indi- 
vidual stars  might  difier  from  such  average  by  reason  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar proper  motion.  This  is  the  necessary  effect  of  perspective;  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  must  be  detected  by  observation,  if  we  knew  accurately  the 
apparent  proper  motions  of  all  the  stars,  and  if  we  were  sure  that  they 
were  iudependent,  t.  e,  that  the  whole  firmament,  or  at  least  all  that  part 
which  we  see  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  were  not  drifting  along  together, 
by  a  general  set  as  it  were,  in  one  direction,  the  result  of  unknown  pro- 
cesses and  slow  internal  changes  going  on  in  the  sidereal  stratum  to 
which  our  system  belongs,  as  we  see  motes  sailing  in  a  current  of  air, 
and  keeping  nearly  the  same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  one  another. 

(854.)  It  was  on  this  assumption,  tacitly  made  indeed,  but  necessanly 
implied  in  every  step  of  his  reasoning,  that  Sir  William  Herschel,  in 
1783,  on  a  consideration  of  the  apparent  proper  motions  of  such  stars  as 
could  at  that  period  be  considered  as  tolerably  (though  still  imperfectly) 
ascertained,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  relative  motion  of  the  sun, 
among  the  fixed  stars  in  the  direction  of  a  point  or  parallactic  apex,  situ- 
ated near  x  Heroulis,  that  is  to  say,  in  R.  A.  V^  22-=260°  34',  N.  P.  D. 
63^  43'  (1790),  would  account  for  the  chief  observed  apparent  motions, 
leaving,  however,  some  still  outstanding  and  not  explicable  by  this  cause ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Prevost,  taking  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  solar  apex  (or  point  of  the  sphere  towards 
'which  the  sun  relatively  advances),  agreeing  nearly  in  polar  distance  with 

'  The  reader  may  consult  "  a  list  of  314  stars  having,  or  supposed  to  have,  a  proper 
motion  of  not  less  than  about  0"*5  of  a  great  circle'*  (per  annum)  by  the  late  F.  Baily, 
Esq.     I'rant.  A»t.  Soc,  ▼.  p.  15& 
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the  foregoiDg,  but  differing  from  it  about  27^  in  rigbt  ascension.  Since 
that  time  methods  of  calculation  have  been  improved  and  concinnated, 
onr  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  has  been  rendered  more 
precise,  and  a  greater  nambef  of  cases  of  such  motions  have  been  re- 
corded. The  subject  has  been  resumed  by  several  eminent  astronomers 
and  mathematicians :  viz.  Ist,  by  M.  Argelander,  who,  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  proper  motions  of  21  sfars  exceeding  1"  per  annum  in  arc, 
has  placed  the  solar  apex  in  R.  A.  256°  25',  N.  P.  D.  51°  23' ;  from  those 
of  50  stars  between  0"-5  and  l"-0,  in  255°  10'  51°  26';  and  from  those 
of  819  stars  having  motions  between  0"'l  and  0"'5  per  annum,  in  261° 
11'  59°  2' :  2ndlj,  by  M.  Lubndahl,  whose  calculations,  founded  on  the 
proper  motions  of  147  stars,  give  252°  53',  75°  34' :  and  3rdly,  by  M. 
Otto  Struve,  whose  result  261°  22',  62°  24',  emerges  from  a  very  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  the  proper  motions  of  392  stars.  All  these  places  are 
for  A.  D.  1790. 

(855.)  The  most  probable  mean  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  three 
astronomers,  is  (for  the  same  epoch)  R.  A. =259°  y,  N.  P.  D.  55°  23'. 
Their  researches,  however,  extending  only  to  stars  visible  in  European 
observatories,  it  became  a  point  of  high  interest  to  ascert^iin  how  far  the 
stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere  not  so  visible,  treated  independently  on 
the  same  system  of  procedure,  would  corroborate  or  controvert  their  con- 
clusion. The  observations  of  Lacaille,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1751  and  1752,  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Johnson  at  St.  Helena,  in 
1829--33,  and  of  Henderson  at  the  Cape  in  1830  and  1831,  have  afforded 
the  means  of  deciding  this  question.  The  task  has  very  recently  been 
executed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Galloway,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1847  (to  which  we  may  also  refer  the 
reader  for  a  more  particular  account  of  the  history  of  the  subject  than  our 
limits  allow  us  to  give  )  On  comparing  the  records,  Mr.  Galloway  finds 
eighty-one  southern  stars  not  employed  in  the  previous  investigations  above 
referred  to,  whose  proper  motions  in  the  intervals  elapsed  appear  consider- 
able enough  to  assure  us  that  they  have  not  originated  in  error  of  the 
earlier  observations.  Subjecting  these  to  the  same  process  of  computation 
he  concludes  for  the  place  of  the  solar  apex,  for  1790,  as  follows:  viz. 
R.  A.  260°  1',  N.  P.  D.  55°  37',  a  result  so  nearly  identical  with  that 
afforded  by  the  northern  hemisphere,  as  to  afford  a  full  conviction  of  its 
near  approach  to  truth,  and  what  may  fairly  be  considered  a  demonstration 
of  the  physical  cause  assigned. 

(856.)  Of  the  mathematical  conduct  of  this  inquiry  the  nature  of  this 
work  precludes  our  giving  any  account;  but  as  the  philosophical  principle 
on  which  it  is  based  has  been  misconceived,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
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words  in  explanation  of  it.  Almost  all  the  greatest  discoveries  in  astroa* 
cm  J  bave  resulted  from  the  consideration  of  what  we  have  elsewhere 
termed  besidual  PHiBNOMENA',  of  a  quantitative  or  numerical  kind, 
that  b  to  say,  of  such  portions  of  the  numerical  or  quantitative  results  of 
observation  as  remain  outstanding  and  unaccounted  for  after  subducting 
and  allowing  for  all  that  would  result  from  the  strict  application  of  known 
principles.  It  was  thus  that  the  grand  discovery  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  resulted  as  a  residual  phsenomenon,  from  the  imperfect  explana- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  seasons  by.  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  same 
apparent  place  among  the  fixed  stars.  Thus,  also,  aberration  and  nutation 
resulted  as  residual  phenomena  from  that  portion  of  the  changes  of  the 
apparent  places  of  the  fixed  stars  which  was  left  unaccounted  for  by  pre- 
cession. And  thus  again  the  apparent  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are 
the  observed  residues  of  their  apparent  movements  outstanding  and  unac- 
counted for  by  strict  calculation  of  the  effects  of  precession,  nutation,  and 
aberration.  The  nearest  approach  which  human  theories  can  make  to 
perfection  is  to  diminish  this  residue,  this  caput  mortuum  of  observadon, 
as  it  may  be  considered,  as  much  as  practicable,  and,  if  possible,  to  reduce 
it  to  nothing,  either  by  showing  that  something  has  been  neglected  in  our 
estimation  of  known  causes,  or  by  reasoning  upon  it  as  a  new  &ct,  and  on 
the  principle  of  the  inductive  philosophy  ascending  from  the  effect  to  its 
cause  or  causes.  On  the  suggestion  of  any  new  cause  hitherto  unresorted 
to  for  its  explanation,  our  first  object  must  of  course  be  to  decide  whether 
such  a  cause  would  produce  «?/M  a  result  in  kind :  the  next^  to  assign  to 
it  such  an  intensity  as  shall  account  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the 
residual  matter  in  hand.  The  proper  motion  of  the  sun  being  suggested 
as  such  a  cause,  we  have  two  things  disposable — its  direction  and  velocity^ 
both  which  it  is  evident,  if  they  ever  became  known  to  us  at  all,  can  only 
be  -so  by  the  consideration  of  the  very  phenomena  in  question.  Our 
object,  of  course,  is  to  account,  if  possible,  for  the  whole  of  the  observed 
proper  motions  by  the  proper  assumption  of  these  elements.  If  this  be 
impracticable,  what  remains  unaooounted  for  is  a  residue  of  a  more  recon- 
dite kind,  but  which,  so  long  as  it  u  unaccounted  for,  we  must  regard  as 
purely  casual,  seeing  that,  for  anything  we  can  perceive  to  the  contrary, 
it  might  with  equal  probability  be  one  way  as  the  other.  The  theory  of 
chances,  therefore,  necessitates  (as  it  does  in  all  such  cases)  the  application 
ot  a  general  mathematical  process,  known  as  <'  the  method  of  least  squares," 
which  leads,  as  a  matter  of  strict  geometrical  conclusion,  to  the  values  of 
the  elements  sought,  which,  under  aU  the  circumstancesy  are  the  vuMt 
probable. 

*  Discoarse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.    Cab.  Cyeiepctdia,  No  14. 
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(857.)  This  is  the  process  resorted  to  by  all  the  geometers  we  have 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  articles  (arts.  854,  855).  It  gives  not  only 
the  direction  in  space,  but  also  the  velocity  of  the  solar  motion,  estimated 
on  a  scale  conformable  to  that  in  which  the  velocity  of  the  sidereal  motions 
to  be  explained  are  given ;  {,  e.  in  seconds  of  arc  as  subtended  at  the 
average  distance  of  the  stars  concerned,  by  it<s  annual  motion  in  space. 
But  here  a  oonsideration  occurs  which  tends  materially  to  complicate  the 
problem,  and  to  introduce  into  its  solution  an  element  depending  on  sup* 
positions  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  distance  of  the  stars  being,  except 
in  two  or  three  instances,  unknown,  we  are  compelled  either  to  restrict  our 
inquiry  to  these^  which  are  too  few  to  ground  any  result  on,  or  to  make 
some  supposition  as  to  the  relative  distances  of  the  several  stars  employed. 
In  this  we  have  nothing  but  general  probability  to  guide  us,  and  two 
courses  only  present  themselves,  either,  1st,  To  class  the  distances  of  the 
stars  according  to  their  magnitudes,  or  apparent  brightnesses,  and  to 
institute  separate  and  independent  calculations  for  each  class,  including 
stars  assumed  to  be  equidistant,  or  nearly  so :  or,  2dly,  To  class  them 
*  according  to  the  observed  amount  of  their  apparent  proper  motions,  on 
the  presumption  that  those  which  appear  to  move  fastest  are  really  nearest^ 
to  us.  The  former  is  the  course  pursued  by  M.  Otto  Struve,  the  latter 
by  M.  Argelander.  With  regard  to  this  latter  principle  of  classification, 
however,  two  considerations  interfere  with  its  applicability,  viz.  1st  that 
we  see  the  real  motion  of  the  stars  foreshortened  by  the  effect  of  perspec- 
tive; and  2dly,  that  that  portion  of  the  total  apparent  proper  motion 
which  arises  from  the  real  motion  of  the  sun  depends,  not  simply  on  the 
absolute  distance  of  the  star  from  the  sun,  but  also  on  its  angular  apparent 
distance  from  the  solar  apex,  being,  cseteru  paribus^  as  the  sine  of  that 
angle.  To  execute  such  a  classification  correctly,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
know  both  these  particulars  for  each  star.  The  first  is  evidently  out  of 
our  reach.  We  are  therefore,  for  that  very  reason,  compelled  to  regard  it 
as  casual,  and  to  assume  that  on  the  average  of  a  great  number  of  stars  it 
would  be  uninfluential  on  the  result.  But  the  second  cannot  be  so  sum- 
marily disposed  of.  By  the  aid  of  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  solar 
apex,  it  is  true,  approximate  values  may  be  found  of  the  simply  apparent 
portions  pf  the  proper  motions,  supposing  all  the  stars  equidistant,  and 
these  being  subducted  from  the  total  observed  motions,  the  residues  might 
afford  ground  for  the  classification  in  question.'     This,  however,  would  be 

■  M.  Argelander's  classes,  however,  are  constructed  without  reference  to  this  con 
sideration,  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  total  apparent  amount  proper  motion,  and  are,  there- 
fore, pro  tantOt  questionable.    It  is  the  more  satisfactory  then  to  find  so  eonsiderabto 
an  agreement  among  his  partial  results  as  actually  obtains. 
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a  long,  and  to  a  certain  extent  precarious  system  of  prooedare.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  ckssification  bj  apparent  brightness  is  open  to  no  snch 
difficulties,  since  we  are  JTuDj  justified  in  assuming  that^  on  a  general 
average,  the  brighter  stars  are  the  nearer,  and  that  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  casual  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  it  always  bears  in  snch 
inquiries,  expressing  solely  our  ignorance  of  any  ground  for  assuming  a 
bias  one  way  or  other  on  either  side  of  a  determinate  numerical  rule.  In* 
Mr.  Ckllowa/s  discussion  of  the  southern  stars  the  oonsidermdon  of  dis- 
tance is  waived  altogether,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  complete 
ignorance  on  this  point,  as  well  as  respecting  the  real  direcdona  and 
velocities  of  the  individual  motions. 

(858.)  The  velocity  of  the  solar  motion  which  results  from  M.  Otto 
Struve's  calculations  is  such  as  would  carry  it  over  an  angular  subtense 
of  0"'3392  if  seen  at  right  angles  from  the  average  distance  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  If  we  take,  with  M.  Struve,  senior,  the  parallax  of 
snch  a  star  as  probably  equal  to  0"'209,'  we  shall  at  once  be  enabled  to 
compare  this  annual  motion  with  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  result 
being  1*623  of  such  units.  The  sun  then  advances  through  space  (rela- 
tively, at  least,  among  the  stars,)  carrying  with  it  the  whole  planetary 
and  cometary  system  with  a  velocity  of  1*623  radii  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
or  154,185,000  miles  per  annum,  or  422,000  miles  (that  is  to  saj, 
nearly  its  own  semi-diamet€r)  per  diem :  in  other  words,  with  a  velocity 
a  very  little  greater  than  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  annual  motion  in  its 
orbit. 

(859.)  Another  generation  of  astronomers,  perhaps  many,  must  pasa 
away  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  decide  from  a  more  precise  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  than  we  at  present 
possess,  how  fiir  the  direction  and  velocity  above  assigned  to  the  solar 
motion  deviates  from  exactness,  whether  it  continue  uniform,  and  whether 
it  show  any  sign  of  deflection  from  rectilinearity ;  so  as  to  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  one  day  being  enabled  to  trace  out  an  arc  of  the  solar  orbit, 
and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  preponderant  gravitation  of  the 
sidereal  firmanent  is  urging  the  central  body  of  our  system.  An  analogy 
for  such  deviation  from  uniformity  would  seem  to  present  itself  in  the 
alleged  existence  of  a  similar  deviation  in  the  proper  motions  of  Sinus 
and  Procyon,  both  which  stars  are  considered  to  have  varied  sensibly  in 
this  respect  within  the  limits  of  authentic  and  dependable  observation. 
Such,  indeed,  trould  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  evidence  for  this  aa  a 
matter  of  fact  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  speculation  on  the  probable  drcu- 
)ation  of  these  stars  round  opaque  (and  therefore  invisible)  bodies  at  no 
'  Etudes  d*ABtronomie  Stellaire,  p.  107. 
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great  distances  from  them  respectively,  in  the  manner  of  binary  stars : 
[and  it  has  been  recently  shown  by  M.  Peters  (Ast.  Nachr.  748,)  that, 
in  the  case  of  Sirius,  such  a  circalation,  performed  in  a  period  of  50*093 
years  in  an  ellipse  whose  excentricity  is  0.7994,  the  perihelion  passage 
taking  place  at  the  epoch  a.  d.  1701-431,  would  reconcile  in  a  remark- 
able manner  the  obseryed  anomalies,  and  reduce  the  residual  m6tion  to 
uniformity.] 

(860.)  The  whole  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  determination  of 
the  solar  motion  in  space  rests,  is  based  upon  the  entire  exclusion  of  any 
law  either  derived  from  observation  or  assumed  in  theory,  affecting  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  real  motions  both  of  the  sun  and  stars.  It 
supposes  an  absolute  non-recognition,  in  those  motions,  of  any  general 
directive  cause,  such  as,  for  example,  a  common  circulation  of  all  about  a 
common  centre.  Any  such  limitation  introduced  into  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  of  the  solar  motion  would  alter  in  toto  both  its  nature  and 
the  form  of  its  solution.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  conformably  to  the 
speculations  of  several  astronomers,  the  whole  system  of  the  Milky  Way, 
including  our  sun,  and  the  stars,  our  more  immediate  "neighbours,  which 
constitute  our  sidereal  firmament,  should  have  a  general  movement  of  rota- 
tion in  the  plane  of  the  galactic  circle  (any  other  would  be  exceedingly 
improbable,  indeed  hardly  reconcilable  with  dynamical  principles,)  being 
held  together  in  opposition  to  the  centrifugal  force  thus  generated  by  the 
mutual  gravitation  of  its  constituent  stars.  Except  we  at  the  same  time 
admitted  that  the  scale  on  which  this  movement  proceeds  is  so  enormous 
that  all  the  stars  whose  proper  motions  we  include  in  our  calculations  go 
together  in  a  body,  so  far  as  that  movement  is  concerned  (as  forming  too 
small  an  mtegrant  portion  of  the  whole  to  differ  sensibly  in  their  relation 
to  its  central  point;)  we  stand  precluded  from  drawing  any  conclusion 
whatever,  not  only  respecting  the  absolute  motion  of  the  sun,  but  respect 
ing  even  its  relative  movement  among  those  stars,  until  we  have  established 
some  law,  or  at  all  events  framed  some  hypothesis  having  the  provisional 
force  of  a  law,  connecting  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  the  motion  of  each  indi- 
Tidual  with  its  situation  in  space. 

(861.)  Speculations  of  this  kind  have  not  been  wanting  in  astronomy, 
and  reoenUy  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Mftdler  to  assign  the  local 
centre  in  space,  round  which  the  sun  and  stars  revolve,  which  he  places 
in  the  group  of  the  Pleiades,  a  situation  in  itself  improbable,  lying  as  it 
does  no  less  than  26^  out  of  the  plane  of  the  galactic  circle,  out  of  which 
plane  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  huj  general  circulation  can  taKe  place. 
In  the  present  defective  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  proper 
motion  of  the  smaller  stars,  especially  in  right  ascension,  (an  element  for 
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die  most  part  fiur  leas  exBctlj  aaoertunable  tiian  the  polar  distanoe,  or  at 
least  which  has  been  hitherto  far  less  aocuratelj  asoertaioed,)  we  cannot 
but  regard  all  attempts  of  the  kind  as  to  a  certain  extent  prematore, 
thoagh  by  no  means  to  be  discouraged  as  forerunners  of  something  more 
decisive.  The  qoestion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  a  rotation  of  the 
galaxy  in  its  own  plane  exist  or  not,  might  be  at  once  resolved  by  the  . 
assiduous  observation,  both  in  R.  A.  and  polar  distance,  of  a  considerable 
number  of  stars  of  th»  Milky  Way,  judiciously  selected  for  the  purpose^ 
and  including  aU  magnitudes,  down  to  the  smallest  distinctly  identifiable, 
and  capable  of  being  observed  with  normal  accuracy :  and  we  would  re- 
commend the  inquiry  to  the  special  attention  of  the  directcws  of  permanent 
observatories,  provided  with  adequate  instramental  means,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. Thirty  or  forty  years  of  observation,  perseveringly  directed  to 
the  object  in  view,  could  not  fail  to  settle  the  question.* 

(862.)  The  solar  motion  through  space,  if  real  and  not  simply  relatiye, 
must  give  rise  to  uranographical  corrections  analogous  to  parallax  and 
aberration.  The  solar  or  systematic  parallax  is  no  other  than  that  part 
of  the  proper  motion  of  each  star  which  is  simply  apparent,  arising  from 
the  sun's  motion,  and  until  the  distances  of  the  stars  be  known,  must 
remain  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  other  or  real  portion.  The  syste- 
matic aberration,  amounting  at  its  maximum  (for  stars  90^  from  the  solar 
apex)  to  about  5^,  displaces  all  Uie  stars  in  great  circles  diverging  from 
that  apex  through  angles  proportional  to  the  sines  of  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  it.  This  displacement,  however,  is  permanent,  and  therefore 
uncognizable  by  any  phsenoroenon,  so  long  as  the  solar  motion  remains 
invariable ;  but  should  it,  in  the  course  of  ages,  alter  its  direction  and 
velocity,  both  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  displacement  in  question 
would  alter  with  it  The  change,  however,  would  become  mixed  up  with 
other  changes  in  the  apparent  proper  motions  of  the  stara,  and  it  would 
seem  hopeless  to  attempt  disentangling  them. 

(863.)  A  singular,  and  at  first  sight  paradoxical  effioct  of  the  progres- 
fflve  movement  of  light|  combined  with  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars,  is 
that  it  alters  the  apparent  periodic  time  in  which  the  individuals  of  a 
binary  star  circulate  about  each  other.'  To  make  this  apparent,  suppose 
them  to  circulate  round  each  other  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  visual 

*  An  examination  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  etars  of  the  B.  Aaeoc  CaraL  in  the 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way  nearest  either  pole  (where  the  motion  shoald  be  almost 
wholly  in  R  A)  indicates  no  distinct  symptom  of  such  a  rotation.  If  the  qoestioD  be 
taken  up  fundamentally,  it  will  involve  a  redetermination  from  the  recorded  proper 
motions,  both  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  change  of  obliqaity  of  the 
sdiptic 

I  Nachrichten,  No.  520. 
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ray  Id  a  period  of  10,000  days.  Then  if  both  the  bud  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  binary  system  remained  fixed  in  space,  the  relative  apparent 
situation  of  the  stars  would  be  exaotly  restored  to  its  former  state  after 
the  lapse  of  this  interval,  and  if  the  angle  of  position  were  0^  at  first, 
after  10,000  days  it  would  again  be  so.  But  now  suppose' that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  star  were  in  the  act  of  receding  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  sun,  with  a  velocity  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  radius  of  the  earth's 
orbit  per  diem.  Then  at  the  expiration  of  10,000  days  it  would  be  more 
remote  from*us  by  1000  such  radii,  a  space  which  light  would  require  57 
days  to  traverse.  Although  really,  therefore,  the  stars  would  have  arrived 
at  the  position  0^  at  the  exact  expiration  of  10,000  days,  it  would  require 
57  days  more  for  the  notice  of  that  fact  to  reach  our  system.  In  other 
words,  the  period  would  appear  to  us  to  be  10,057  days,  since  we  could 
only  conclude  the  period  to  be  completed,  when  to  us,  as  observers,  the 
original  angle  of  position  was  again  restored.  A  contrary  motion  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
OP    CLUSTERS    OF    STARS    AND    NEBULiE. 

OF  CLUSTERING  GROUPS  OF  STARS. — GLOBULAR  CLUSTERS. — THEIR 
STABILITY  DYNAMICALLY  POSSIBLE.  —  LIST  OP  THE  MOST  REMARK- 
ABLE. —  CLASSIFICATION     OP     NEBULA    AND*  CLUSTERS.  —  THEIR 

DISTRIBUTION     OVER    THE    HEAVENS.  —  IRREGULAR     CLUSTERS. 

RESOLV ABILITY  OP  NEBULA.  —  THEORY  OP  THE  FORMATION  OP 
CLUSTERS     BY    NEBULOUS     SUBSIDENCE.  —  OP    ELLIPTIC    NEBULJE. 

—  THAT    OP   ANDROMEDA. — ANNULAR  AND    PLANETARY  NEBULJE. 

—  DOUBLE  NEBULA.  —  NEBULOUS  STARS. CONNEXION  OP  NEBULiB 

WITH  DOUBLE  STARS.  —  INSULATED  NEBULiE,  OP  FORMS  NOT 
WHOLLY  IRREGULAR.  —  OP  AMORPHOUS  NEBULJE.  —  THEIR  LAW  OF 
DISTRIBUTION  MARKS  THEM  AS  OUTLIERS  OP  THE  GALAXY. — 
NEBULiB,   AND  NEBULOUS    GROUP   OP   ORION.  —  OP   ARGO.  —  OP   S.\- 

<JITTARIU8.  —  OP  CYGNUS,  —  THE  MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS. SINGULAR 

HEBULA  IN  TH5  GREATER  OP  THEM.  —  THE  ZODIAGAJ.  LIGHT. — 
SHOOTING   STARS. 

(8i>4.)  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  concave  of  the  heav«n«  iu  a  clear 
night,  we  do  not  fail  to  observe  that  here  and  there  are  groups  of  stars 
which  seem  to  be  compressed  together  in  a  more  condensed  manner  than 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  forming  bright  patches  and  clusters,  which 
attract  attention,  as  if  they  were  there  brought  together  by  some  general 
cause  other  than  casual  distribution.  There  is  a  group,  called  the  Pleiades, 
in  which  six  or  seven  stars  may  be  noticed,  if  the  eye  be  directed  full 
upon  it;  and  many  wore  if  the  eye  be  turned  careUtdif  aside,  while  the 
aUerUion  is  kept  directed  '  upon  the  group.  Telescopes  show  fifty  or  sixty 
large  stars  thus  crowded  together  in  a  very  moderate  space,  comparatively 

*  It  ii  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  centre  of  the  visual  area  is  far  less  sensible 
to  feeble  impressions  of  light,  than  the  exterior  portions  of  the  retina.  Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  comparative  insensibility  extends,  previous  to 
trial.  To  estimate  it,  let  the  reader  look  alternately  full  at  a  star  of  the  fifth  magni- 
tude, and  beside  it ;  or  choose  two  equally  bright,  and  about  3^  or  4*^  apart,  and  look 
fiill  at  one  of  them,  the  probability  is  he  will  see  only  the  other.  The  fact  accounts  icr 
the  multitude  of  stars  with  which  we  are  impressed  by  a  general  view  of  the  heavens  i 
their  paucity  when  we  come  to  count  them. 
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insulated  from  the  rest  of  Uie  heavens.  The  constellation  called  Coma 
Berenices  is  another  such  group,  more  diffused,  and  consisting  on  the 
whole  of  larger  stars. 

(865.)  In  the  constellation  Cancer,  there  is  a  somewhat  similar,  but 
less  definite,  luminous  spot^  called  Praesepe,  or  the  bee-hive,  which  a  very 
moderate  telescope,  —  an  ordinary  nightrglass  for  instance,  — resolves  en- 
tirely into  stars.  In  the  sword-handle  of  Perseus,  also,  is  another  such 
spot,  crowded  with  stars,  which  requires  rather  a  better  telescope  to  resolve 
into  individuals,  separated  from  each  other.  These  are  called  clusters  of 
stars ;  and,  whatever  be  their  nature,  it  is  certain  that  other  laws  of  ag- 
gregation subsist  in  these  spots,  than  those  which  have  determined  the 
scattering  of  stars  over  the  general  surface  of  the  sky.  This  conclusion 
is  still  more  strongly  pressed  upon  us,  when  we  come  to  bring  very 
powerful  telescopes  to  bear  on  these  and  similar  spots.  There  arc  a 
great  number  of  objects  which  have  been  mistaken  for  comets,  and,  in 
fact,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  comets  without  tails :  small  round, 
or  oval  nebulous  specks,  which  telescopes  of  moderate  power  only  show 
as  such.  Messier  hajs  given,  in  the  ConnoU,  des  Temp$  for  1784,  a  list 
of  the  places  of  108  objects  of  this  sort;  which  all  those  who  search  for 
comets  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  to  avoid  being  misled  by  their  similarity 
of  appearance.  That  they  are  not,  however,  comets,  their  fixity  suffi- 
ciently proves ;  and  when  we  come  to  examine  them  with  instruments  of 
great  power, — such  as  reflectors  of  eighteen  inches.  Wo  feet,  or  more  in 
aperture, — any  such  idea  is  completely  destroyed.  They  are  then,  for  the 
most  part,  perceived  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  crowded  together  so  as  to 
occupy  almost  a  definite  outline,  and  to  run  up  to  a  blaze  of  light  in  the 
centre,  where  their  condensation  is  usually  the  greatest  (See  Jig,  1, 
pi.  II.,  which  represents  (somewhat  rudely)  the  thirteenth  nebula  of 
Messier's  list  (described  by  him  as  n^buleuse  tans  itoilei\  as  seen  in  a 
reflector  of  18  inches  aperture  and  20  feet  focal  length.)  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  are  of  an  exactly  round  figuiB,  and  convey  the  complete  idea  of  a 
globular  space  filled  full  of  stars,  insulated  in  the  heavens,  and  constitut- 
ing in  itself  a  family  or  society  apart  from  the  rest,  and  subject  only  to 
its  own  internal  laws.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  to  count  the 
stars  in  one  of  these  globular  cltuters.  They  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds ;  and  on  a  rough  calculation,  grounded  on  the  apparent  intervals 
between  them  at  the  borders,  and  the  angular  diameter  of  the  whole  group, 
it  would  appear  that  many  clusters  of  this  description  must  contain  at 
least  five  thousand  stars,  compacted  and  wedged  together  in  a  round  space, 
whose  angular  diameter  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  minutes ;  that  is  to 
•  say,  in  an  area  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that  covered  by  the  moon. 
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(866.)  Perhaps  it  nmy  be  thought  to  sayour  of  the  gigaotesque  to  look 
upon  the  indiyidnale  of  such  a  group  as  sans  like  our  own,  and  their  mu- 
tual distances  as  equal  to  those  which  separate  our  sun  from  the  nearesit 
fixed  star :  yet,  when  we  consider  that  their  united  lustre  affects  the  eye 
with  a  less  impression  of  light  than  a  star  of  ibe  fourth  magnitude,  (for 
the  largest  of  these  clusters  is  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,)  the  idea 
we  are  thus  compelled  to  form  of  their  distance  from  us  may  prepare  us 
for  almost  any  estimate  of  their  dimensions.  At  all  events,  we  can 
hardly  look  upon  a  group  thus  insulated,  thus  in  seipso  iatus,  teres,  atqut 
rotundus,  as  not  forming  a  system  of  a  peculiar  and  definite  character. 
Their  round  figure  clearly  indicates  the  existence  of  some  general  bond 
of  union  in  the  nature  of  an  attractive  force ;  and,  in  many  of  them,  there 
is  an  evident  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  condensation  as. we  approach  the 
centre,  which  is  not  referable  to  a  merely  uniform  distribution  of  equidis- 
tant stars  through  a  globular  space,  but  marks  an  intrinsic  density  in  their 
state  of  aggregation,  greater  in  the  centre  than  at  the  surface  of  the  mass. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  any  conception  of  the  dynamical  state  of  such  a 
system.  On  the  ono  hand,  without  a  rotatory  motion  and  a  centrifugal 
force,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  progressive 
collapse.  On  the  other,  granting  such  a  motion  and  such  a  force,  we  find 
it  no  less  difficult  to  reconcile  the  apparent  sphericity  of  their  form  with 
a  rotstion  of  the  whole  system  round  any  single  axis,  without  which  in- 
ternal collisions  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inevitable.  K  we  sup- 
pose a  globular  space  filled  with  equal  stars,  uniformly  dispersed  through 
it,  and  very  nnmerons,  each  of  them  attracting  every  other  with  a  force 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  resultant  force  by  which  any 
one  of  them  (those  at  the  surface  alone  excepted)  will  be  urged,  in  virtue 
of  their  joint  attractions,  will  be  directed  towards  the  common  centre  of 
the  sphere,  and  will  be  directly  as  the  distance  therefrom.  This  follows 
from  what  Newton  has  proved  of  the  tTUemal  attraction  of  a  homogeneons 
sphere.  (See  also  note  on  Art.  786.)  Now,  under  such  a  law  of  force, 
each  particular  star  would  describe  a  perfect  ellipse  about  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  as  its  centre,  and  that,  in  whatever  plane  and  whatever 
direction  it  might  revolve.  The  condition,  therefore,  of  a  rotation  of  the 
cluster,  as  a  mass,  about  a  single  axis  would  be  unnecessary.  Each 
ellipse,  whatever  might  be  the  proportion  of  its  axis,  or  the  inclination 
of  its  plane  to  the  others,  would  be  invariable  in  every  particular,  and  all 
would  be  described  in  one  common  period,  so  that  at  the  end  of  every 
such  period,  or  annus  magnus  of  the  system,  every  star  of  the  cluster 
(except  the  superficial  ones)  would  be  exactly  re-established  in  its  original 
position,  thence  to  set  out  afresh,  and  run  the  same  unvarying  round  far  • 
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an  indefinite  succeBsion  of  ages.  Supposing  their  motions^  therefiMre,  to 
be  80  adjusted  at  any  one  moment  as  that  the  orbits  should  not  intersect 
each  other,  and  so  tiiat  the  magnitude  of  each  star,  and  the  sphere  of  its 
more  intense  attraction,  should  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  distance 
separating  the  individuals^ such  a  system,  it  is  obvious,  might  subsist,  and 
realize,  in  great  measure,  that  abstract  and  ideal  harmony,  which  Newton, 
in  the  89th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book  of  the  /V-iinctjna,  has  shown 
to  characterize  a  law  of  force  directly  as  the  distance.' 

(867.)  The  following  are  the  places,  for  1880,  of  the  principal  of  tihese 
remarkable  objects,  as  specimens  of  their  cbiss :  — 


R.A. 

N.  P.  D. 

R,A. 

N.  P.  D. 

R.  A. 

N.  P.  D. 

h.  m.  1. 

o   / 

h.  m.  8. 

o   / 

h.  m.  a. 

O     f 

0  16  25 

163   2 

15   9  56 

87  16 

17  26  51 

143  84 

9   8  33 

164  10 

15  84  56 

127  13 

17  28  42 

93   8 

•12  47  41 

159  57 

16   6  55 

112  83 

11  26   4 

114   2 

13   4  30 

70  55 

16  23   2 

102  40 

18  55  49 

150  14 

13  16  38 

136  35 

16  35  87 

53  13 

21  21  43 

78  84 

13  34  10 

60  46 

16  50  24 

119  51 

21  24  40 

91  84  , 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  is  »  Centauri  the 
•fifbh  of  the  list  in  order  of  Right  Ascension.  It  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  a  dim  round  cometic  object  about  equal  to  a  star  4*5  m.,  though 
probably  if  concentered  in  a  single  point,  the  impression  on  the  eye  would 
be  much  greater.  Viewed  in  a  powerful  telescope  it  appears  as  a  globe 
of  fully  20'  in  diameter,  very  gradually  increasing  in  brightness  to  the 
centre,  and  composed  of  innumerable  stars  of  the  13th  and  15th  magni- 
tudes (the  former  probably  being  two  or  more  of  the  latter  closely  juxta- 
posed). The  11th  in  order  of  the  list  (R.  A.  l^^  35-)  is  also  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  in  vert/  fine  nights,  between  tf  and  C  Hereulis,  and  is  a 
superb  object  in  a  large  telescope.  Both  were  discovered  by  Halley,  the 
former  in  1677,  and  the  latter  in  1714. 

(868.)  It  is  to  Sir  William  Herschel  that  we  owe  the  most  complete 
analysis  of  the  great  variety  of  those  objects  which  are  generally  classed 
under  the  common  head  of  Nebulae,  but  which  have  been  separated  by 
him  into  —  Ist.  Clusters  of  stars,  in  which  the  stars  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable; and  these,  again,  into  globular  and  irregular  clusters;  2d. 
Resolvable  nebulae,  or  such  as  excite  a  suspicion  that  they  consist  of  stars, 
and  which  any  increase  of  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope  may.  be  ex- 
pected to  rei^olve  into  distinct  stars;  3d.  Nebulas,  properly  so  called,  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  stars;  which,  again,  have  been 
subdivided  into  subordinate  uses,  according  to  their  brightness  and  mm ; 
'  See  also  Quarterly  Review,  No.  94,  p.  540. 
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4th.  Planetary  nebalsd ;  5th.  Stellar  nebulie;  and,  6th.  Nebulous  stars. 
The  great  power  of  his  telescope  disclosed  the  existence  of  an  immense 
number  of  these  objects  before  unknown,  and  showed  them  to  be  distri- 
buted over  the  heavens^  not  by  any  means  uniformly,  but  with  a  marked 
preference  to  a  certain  district,  extending  ovef  the  northern  pole  of  the 
galactic  circle,  and  occupying  the  constellations  Leo,  Leo  Minor,  the  body, 
tail,  and  hind  legs  of  Ursa  Major,  Canes  Venatici,  Coma  Berenices,  the 
preceding  leg  of  Bootes,  and  the  head,  wing,  and  shoulders  of  Virgo.  In 
this  region,  occupying  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere, 
one-third  of  the  entire  nebulous  contents  of  the  heavens  are  congregated. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  sparingly  scattered  over  the  constella- 
tions Aries,  Taurus,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Orion,  Auriga,  Perseus, 
Camelopardalus,  Draco,  Hercules,  the  northern  part  of  Serpentarius,  the 
tail  of  Serpens,  that  of  Aquila,  and  the  whole  of  Lyra.  The  hours  3,  4, 
5,  and  16,  17,  18,  of  right  ascension  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  sin- 
gularly poor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hours  10, 11,  and  12  (but  espe- 
cially 12),  extraordiTinrily  rich  in  these  objects.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere a  much  gic.cr  uniformity  of  distribution  prevails,  and  with 
exception  of  two  very  remarkable  centres  of  accumulation,  called  the 
Magellanic  clouds  (of  which  more  presently),  there  is  no  very  decided  * 
tendency  to  their  assemblage  in  any  particular  region. 

(869.)  Clusters  of  stars  are  either  globular,  such  as  we  have  already 
described,  or  of  irregular  figure.  These  latter  are,  generally  speaking, 
less  rich  in  stars,  and  especially  less  condensed  towards  the  centre.  They 
are  also  less  definite  in  outline ;  so  that  it  is  often  not  ea.sy  to  say  where 
they  terminate,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
merely  richer  parts  of  the  heavens  than  those  around  them.  Many, 
indeed,  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  are  situated  in  or  close  on  the 
borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  In  some  of  them  the  stars  are  nearly  all  6f 
a  size,  in  others  extremely  different;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
a  very  red  star  much  brighter  than  the  rest,  occupying  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  them.  Sir  William  Herschel  regards  these  as  globular  clus- 
ters in  a  less  advanced  state  of  condensation,  conceiving  all  such  groups 
as  approaching,  by  their  mutual  attraction,  to  the  globular  figure,  and 
assembling  themselves  together  from  all  the  surrounding  region,  under 
laws  of  which  we  have,  it  is  true,  no  other  proof  than  the  observance  of 
a  gradation  by  which  their  characters  shade  into  one  another,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  one  species  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Among 
the'  most  beautiful  objects  of  this  class  is  that  which  surrounds  the  star 
•  Crucis,  set  down  as  a  nebula  by  Lacaille.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
'  TDC  48th  part  of  a  square  degree,  and  consists  of  about  110  stars  from  tho 
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7th  magnitude  downwards,  eight  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are 
coloured  with  various  shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  so  as  to  give  to  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a  rich  piece  of  jewellery. 

(870.)  Resolvable  nebulte  can,  of  course,  only  be  considered  as  clusters 
either  too  remote,  or  consisting  of  stars  intrinsically  too  faint  to  affect  us 
by  their  individual  light,  unless  where  two  or  three  happen  to  be  close 
enough  to  make  a  joint  impression,  and  give  the  idea  of  a  point  brighter 
than  the  rest.  They  are  almost  universally  round  or  oval  —  their  loose 
appendages,  and  irregularities  of  form,  being  as  it  were  extinguished  by 
the  distance,  and  the  only  general  figure  of  the  more  condensed  parts  being 
discernible/  It  is  under  the  appearance  of  objects  of  this  character  that 
all  the  greater  globular  clusters  exhibit  themselves  in  telescopes  of  insuffi- 
cent  optical  power  to  show  them  well ;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
those  which  the  most  powerful  can  barely  render  resolvable,  and  even 
those  which,  with  such  powers  as  arc  usually  applied,  show  no  sign  of 
being  composed  of  stars,  would  be  completely  resolved  by  a  further  in- 
crease of  optical  power.  In  fact,  this  probability  has  almost  been  con- 
verted into  a  certainty  by  the  magnificent  reflecting  telescope  constructed 
by  Lord  Rosse,  of  six  feet  in  aperture,  which  has  resolved  or  rendered 
•  resolvable  multitudes  of  nebulse  which  had  resisted  all  inferior  powers. 
The  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  afforded  by  that  instrument  of  some  of  the 
larger  globular  and  other  clusters  enumerated  in  the  list  given  in  Art.  867, 
is  declared  by  all  who  have  witnessed  it  to  be  such  as  no  words  can  express. 

(871.)  Although,  therefore,  nebulae  do  exist,  which  even  in  this  power- 
ful telescope  appear  as  nebulae,  without  any  sign  of  resolution,  it  may 
very  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  be  really  any  essential  physical 
distinction  between  nebulie  and  clusters  of  stars,  at  least  in  the  nature  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  consist,  and  whether  the  distinction  between 
such  nebulte  as  are  easily  resolved,  barely  resolvable  with  excellent  tele- 
scopes, and  altogether  irresolvable  with  the  best,  be  any  thing  else  than 
one  of  degree,  arising  merely  from  the  excessive  minuteness  and  multitude 
(^f  the  stars,  of  which  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  former,  consist 
The  first  impression  which  Halley,  and  other  early  discoverers  of  nebulous 
objects  received  from  their  peculiar  aspect,  so  different  from  the  keen, 
I  oncentrated  light  of  mere  stars,  was  that  of  a  phosphorescent  vapour  (like 
the  matter  of  a  comet's  tail)  or  a  gaseous  and  (so  to  speak)  elementary  form 
of  luminous  sidereal  matter.*  Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  medium, 
dispersed  in  some  cases  irregularly  through  vast  regions  in  space,  in  others 
confined  to  narrower  and  more  definite  limits.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  led  to 
apeculate  on  its  gradual  subsidence  and  condensation  by  the  effect  of  its 
■  Halley,  Phil.  Trans.,  xziz.  p.  390« 
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own  gravity,  into  more  or  less  regular  spherical  or  spheroidal  forms, 
denser  (as  they  must  in  that  case  be)  towards  the  centre.  Assam ing  that 
in  the  progress  of  this  subsidence,  local  centres  of  condensation,  subordi- 
nate to  the  general  tendency,  would  not  be  wanting,  he  conceived  that  in 
this  way  solid  nuclei  might  arise,  whose  local  gravitation  still  further 
'  condensing,  and  so  absorbing  the  nebulous  matter,  each  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  might  ultimately  become  stars,  and  the  whole  nebulae 
finally  take  on  the  state  of  a  cluster  of  stars.  Among  the  multitude  of 
nebulae  revealed  by  his  telescopes,  every  stage  of  this  process  might  be 
considered  as  displayed  to  our  eyes,  and  in  every  modification  of  form  to 
which  the  general  principle  might  be  conceived  to  apply.  The  more  or 
less  advanced  state  of  a  nebula  towards  its  segregation  into  discrete  stars 
and  of  these  stars  themselves  towards  a  denser  state  of  aggregation  round 
a  central  nucleus,  would  thus  be  in  some  sort  an  indication  of  age. 
Neither  is  there  any  variety  of  aspect  which  nebulae  offer,  which  stands  at 
all  in  contradiction  to  this  view.  Even  though  we  should  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  reject  the  idea  of  a  gaseous  or  vaporous  '^  nebulous  matter," 
it  loses  little  or  none  of  its  force.  Subsidence,  and  the  central  aggrega- 
tion consequent  on  subsidence,  may  go  on  quite  as  well  among  a  multi- 
tude of  discrete  bodies  under  the  influence  of  mutual  attraction,  and 
feeble  or  partially  opposing  projectile  motions,  as  among  the  particles  of  a 
gaseous  fluid.  « 

(872.)  The  ^^nehvlar  hypothens,*'  as  it  has  been  termed,  and  the 
iheor^f  of  sidereal  aggregatum  stand,  in  fact,  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  the  one  as  a  physical  conception  of  processes  which  may  yet,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  formed  part  of  that  mysterious  chain  of  causes  and 
effects  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  separate  self-luminous  solid  bodies ; 
the  other,  as  an  application  of  dynamical  principles  to  cases  of  a  very 
complicated  nature  no  doubt,  but  in  which  the  possibility  or  impossibility, 
at  least,  of  certain  general  results  may  be  determined  on  perfectly  legiti- 
mate principles.  Among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies  of  whatever  size,  ani- 
mated by  independent  and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions  opposite 
to  each  other  must  produce  collision,  destruction  of  velocity,  and  subsi- 
dence or  near  approach  towards  the  centre  of  preponderant  attraction; 
while  those  which  conspire,  or  which  remain  outstanding  after  such  con- 
flicts, mvst  ultimately  give  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent  character. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  such  collisions  as  events,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  conception  contrary  to  sound  mechanical  principles.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  appearance  of  central  condensation  among  a  multitude  of 
separate  bodies  in  motion,  by  no  means  implies  permanent  proximity  to 
the  centre  in  each;  any  more  than  the  habitually  crowded  state  of  a 
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narket-plaoe,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  iohabitants  of  a  town 
frequently  or  occasioDallj  resort,  implies  the  permanent  residence  of  each 
individual  within  its  area.  It  is  a  fact  that  clusters  thus  centrally  crowded 
do  exist,  and  therefore  the  conditions  of  their  existence  must  be  dynami- 
cally possible,  and  in  what  has  been  said  we  may  at  least  perceive  some 
glimpses  pf  the  manner  in  which  they  are  so.  The  actual  intervals  be-* 
tween  the  stars,  even  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  a  resolved  nebula,  to 
be  seen  at  all  by  us,  must  be  enormous.  Ages,  which  to  us  may  well 
appear  indefinite,  may  easily  be  conceived  to  pass  without  a  single  instance 
of  collision,  in  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe.  Such  may  have  gradually 
become  rarer  as  the  system  has  emerged  from  what  must  be  considered  its 
chaotic  state,  till  at  length,  in  tke  fulness  of  time,  and  under  the  pre- 
arranging guidance  of  that  Design  which  pervades  universal  nature,  each 
individual  may  have  taken  up  such  a  course  as  to  annul  the  possibility  of 
further  destructive  interference. 

(873.)  But  to  return  from  the  regions  of  speculation  to  the  description 
of  facts.  Next  in  regularity  of  form  to  the  globular  clusters,  whose  con- 
sideration has  led  us  into  this  digression,  are  elliptic  nebulae,  more  or  less 
elongated.  And  of  these  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  as  a  fact  ihi- 
doubtedly  connected  in  some  very  intimate  manner  with  the  dynamical 
conditions  of  their  subsistence,  that  such  nebulae  are,  for  the  most  part, 
beyond«Gomparison  more  difficult  of  resolution  than  those  of  globular. form. 
They  are  of  all  degrees  of  excentricity,  from  moderately  oval  forms  to 
ellipses  so  elongated  as  to  be  almost  linear,  which  are,  no  doubt,  t>dge- 
views  of  very  flat  ellipsoids.  In  all  of  them  the  density  increases  towards 
the  centre,  knd  as  a  general  law  it  may  be  remarked  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  their  telescopic  appearance,  their  internal  strata  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  spherical  form  than  their  external.  Their  resolva- 
bility,  too,  is  greater  in  the  central  parts,  whether  owing  to  a  real  supe* 
riority  of  size  in  the  central  stars  or  to  the  greater  frequency  of  oases  of 
close  juxtarposition  of  individuals,  so  that  two  or  three  united  appear  as 
one.  In  some  the  condensation  is  slight  and  gradual,  in  others  great  and 
sudden :  so  sudden,  indeed,  as  to  offer  the  appearance  of  a  dull  and 
blotted  star,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  faint,  nearly  equable  elliptic  nebu- 
losity, of  which  two  remarkable  specimens  occur  in  R.  A.  12^  10"^  38% 
N.  P.  D.  41^  46',  and  in  13>»  27-  28%  IIQ**  (/  (1830). 

(874.)  The  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  elliptic  nebulae  which  the 
heavens  afford  are  that  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda  (near  the  star  v  of 
that  constellation)  and  that  discovered  in  1783,  by  Miss  Carolina  Hcrschel, 
in  R.  A.  0»'  39»  12*,  N.  P.  D.  116^  13'.  The  nebula  in  Andromeda 
(Plate  II.  fig.  3.)  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  is  continually  mistaken 
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for  a  comet  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  heavens.  Simon  Marins, 
who  noticed  it  in  1612  (though  it  appears  also  to  have  been  seen  and 
described  as  oval,  in  995),  describes  its  appearance  as  that  of  a  candle 
shining  through  horn,  and  the  resemblance  is  not  inapt.  Its  form^  as  seen 
through  ordinary  telescopes,  is  a  pretty  long  oval,  increasing  by  insensible 
'gradations  of  brightness,  at  first  very  gradually,  but  at  last  more  rapidly, 
up  to  a  central  point,  which,  though  very  much  brighter  than  the  rest,  is 
decidedly  not  a  star,  but  nebula  of  the  same  general  character  with  'the 
rest  in  a  state  of  extreme  condensation.  Casual  stars  are  scattered  over 
it,  but  with  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
any  suspicion  of  its  consisting  of  stars.  Examined  with  instruments  of 
superior  defining  power,  however,  the  evidence  of  its  resolvability  into 
stars,  may  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Mr.  Qt.  P.  Bond,  assistant  at  the 
observatory  of  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  describes  and  figures  it  as  extending 
nearly  2^^  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  degree  in  breadth  (so  as  to  include 
two  other  smaller  adjacent  nebulae),  of  a  form,  generally  speaking,  oval, 
but  with  a  considerably  protuberant  irregularity  at  its  north  following  ex- 
tremity, very  suddenly  condensed  at  the  nucleus  almost  to  the  semblance 
of  a  star,  and  though  not  itself  clearly  resolved,  yet  thickly  sown  over 
with  visible  minute  stars,  so  numerous  as  to  allow  of  200  being  counted 
within  a  field  of  20'  diameter  in  the  richest  parts.  But  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  his  description  is  that  of  two  perfectly  straight, ^narrow, 
and  comparatively  or  totally  obscure  streaks  which  run  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  the  nebula,  and  (though  slightly  divergent  from 
each  other)  nearly  parallel  to  its  longer  axis.  These  streaks  (which 
obviously  indicate  a  stratified  structure  in  the  nebula,  if,  incfeed,  they  do 
not  originate  in  the  interposition  of  imperfectly  transparent  matter  between 
us  and  it)  are  not  seen  on  a  general  and  cursory  view  of  the  nebula ;  they 
require  attention  to  distinguish  them,*  and  this  circumstance  must  be  borne 
in  mind  when  inspecting  the  very  extraordinary  engraving  which  illustrates 
Mr.  Bond's  account.  The  figure  given  in  our  Plate  II.  fig.  3,  is  from  a 
rather  hasty  sketch,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  exactness.  A  similar, 
but  much  more  strongly  marked  case  of  parallel  arrangement  than  that 
noticed  by  Mr.  Bond  in  this,  is  one  in  which  the  two  semi-ovals  of  an 
elliptically  formed  nebula  appear  cut  asunder  and  separated  by  a  broad 
obscure  band  parallel  to  the  larger  axis  of  the  nebula,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  faint  streak  of  light  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  cut  appears,  ia 
seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  R.  A.  IS^  15"  31%  N  P.  D.  132"  8' 

■  Account  of  the  nebala  in  Andromeda,  by  G.  P.  Bond,  Amistant  at  the  Cambridg* 
Observatory,  U.  S.    Trans.  American  Acad.,  vol.  iii.  p.  80. 
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(1830)  The  nebula  in  12'»  27-  3-,  Q^^  5',  and  12»'  31-  11%  100^  40' 
present  analogous  features. 

(875.)  Annular  nebuke  also  exist,  but  are  among  the  rarest  objects  in 
the  heavens.  The  most  conspicaous  of  this  class  is  to  be  found  almost 
exactly  half  way  between  |3  aod  y  Lyrae,  and  may  be  seen  with  a  telescope 
of  moderate  power.  It  is  small  and  particularly  well  defined,  so  as  to 
have  more  the  appearance  of  a  flat  oval  solid  ring  than  of  a  liebula.  The 
axel  of  the  ellipse  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  abont  4  to  5,  and 
the  opening  occupies  about  half  or  rather  more  than  half  the  diameter. 
The  central  vacuity  is  not  quite  dark,  but  is  filled  in  with  fiiint  nebula, 
like  a  gauze  stretched  over  a  hoop.  The  powerful  telescopes  of  Lord 
Rosse  resolve  this  object  into  excessively  minute  stars,  and  show  filaments 
of  stars  adhering  to  its  edges.' 

(876.)  Planetary  nebulje  are  very  extraordinary  objects.  They 
have,  as  their  name  imports,  a  near,  in  some  instances,  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  planets,  presenting  discs  round,  or  slightly  oval,  in  some  quite 
sharply  terminated,  in  others  a  little  hazy  or  softened  at  the  borders; 
Their  light  is  in  some  perfectly  equable,  in  others  mottled  and  of  a  very 
peculiar  texture,  as  if  curdled.  They  are  comparatively  rare  objects,  not 
above  four  or  five  and  twenty  having  been  hitherto  observed,  and  of  these 
nearly  three-fourths  are  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Being  very 
tnterestfng  objects,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable.'  Among 
these  may  be  more  particularly  specified  the  sixth  in  order,  situated  in  the 
Cross.  Its  light  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  6*7  magnitude, 
its  diameter  about  12'',  its  disc  circular  or  very  slightly  elliptic,  and  with 
a  clear,  sharp,  well-defined  outline,  having  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
planet  with  the  exception  only  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  fine  and  full  blue 
verging  somewhat  upon  green.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
phaenomenon  of  a  blue  colour,  which  is  so  rare  among  stars  (except  when 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  yellow  stars)  occurs,  though  less  strikingly^ 
in  three  other  objects  of  this  class,  viz.  in  No.  4,  whose  colour  is  sky-blue, 


■  The  places  of  the  annular  nehulae,  at  present  known  (for  1830)  are, 
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and  in  Nos.  11  and  12,  where  the  tint,  though  paler,  is  sdll  evident. 
No8.  2,  7,  9,  and  12,  are  also  exceedingly  characteristic  objecto  of  thia 
class.  Nos.  3,  5,  and  11  (the  latter  in  the  parallel  of  r  Aqaarii,  and 
about  5"  preceding  that  star),  are  considerably  elliptic,  and  (reapectively) 
about  38",  30"  and  15"  in  diameter.  On  the  disc  of  No  3,  and  Tery 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  is  a  star  9",  and  the  textore  of  its  light, 
being  velvety,  or  as  if  formed  of  fine  dost,  clearly  indicates  its  resolvabilitj 
into  stars.  The  largest  of  these  objects  is  No.  5,  situated  somewhat  8(Hith 
of  the  parallel  of  ^  Ursse  Majoris  and  about  12"»  following  that  star.  Its 
apparent  diameter  is  2^  40^',  which,  supposing  it  placed  at  a  distance  from 
us  not  more  than  that  of  61  Cygoi,  would  imply  a  linear  one  seyen  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  The  light  of  tiiis  stupendous 
globe  is  perfectly  equable  (except  just  at  the  edge  where  it  is  slightly 
softened),  and  of  considerable  brightness.  Such  an  appearance  would  not 
be  presented  by  a  globular  space  uniformly  filled  with  stars  or  luminous 
matter,  which  structure  would  necessarily  give  rise  to  an  apparent  increase 
of  brightness  towards  the  centre  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  traversed 
by  the  visual  ray.  We  might,  therefore,  be  induced  to  conclude  its  real 
constitution  to  be  either  that  of  a  hollow  spherical  shell  or  of  a  flat  disc, 
presented  to  us  (by  a  highly  improbable  coincidence)  in  a  plane  precisely 
perpendicular  (o  the  visual  ray. 

(877.)  Whatever  idea  we  may  form  of  the  real  nature  of  such  a  body, 
or  of  the  planetary  nebulae  in  general,  which  all  agree  in  the  absence  of 
central  oondensation,  it  is  evident  that  the  intrinsic  splendour  of  their 
surfaces,  if  conttnuotu^  must  be  almost  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
sun.  A  circular  portion  of  the  sun's  disc,  subtending  an  angle  of  1', 
would  give  a  light  equal  to  that  of  780  full  moons;  while  among  all  the 
objects  in  question  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 
M.  Arago  has  surmised  that  they  may  possibly  be  envelopes  shining  by 
reflected  light^  from  a  solar  body  placed  in  their  centre,  inviable  to  us  by 
the  effect  of  its  excessive  distance;  removing,  or  attempting  to  remove 
the  apparent  paradox  of  such  an  explanation,  by  the  optical  principle  that 
an  illuminated  surface  is  equally  hru/ht  at  all  distances,  and,  therefore,  if 
large  enough  to  subtend  a  measurable  angle,  can  be  equally  well  seen, 
whereas  the  central  body,  subtending  no  such  angle,  has  its  effect  on  our 
sight  diminished  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  its  distance.'     The 

*  With  due  deference  to  so  high  an  authoriry  we  must  demur  to  the  ooncluaion. 
Even  supposing  the  envelope  to  reflect  and  scatter  (equally  in  all  directions)  all  the 
light  of  the  central  sun,  the  portion  of  the  light  so  scattered  which  would  fall  to  cor 
•hare,  could  not  exceed  that  which  that  sun  itself  would  send  to  us  by  direct  radiation. 
But  this,  ex  hypolhe$i,  is  too  small  to  afieci  the  eye  with  any  luminous  perception,  mach 
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•asiduoiu  application  of  the  immense  optical  powers  recently  bronght  to 
bear  on  the  heavens,  will  probably  remove  some  portion  of  the  mystery 
which  at  present  hangs  about  these  enigmatical  objects. 

(878.)  Doable  nebulae  occasionally  occur — and  when  such  is  the  case, 
the  constituents  most  commonly  belong  to  the  class  of  spherical  nebulae, 
and  are  in  some  instances  undoubtedly  globular  clusters.  All  the  varieties 
of  double  stars,  in  hct,  as  to  distance,  position,  and  relative  brightness, 
hate  their  counterparts  in  doable  nebulae;  besides  which  the  varieties  of 
form  and  gradation  of  light  in  the  latter  afford  room  for  combinations 
peculiar  to  this  class  of  objects.  Though  the  conclusive  evidence  of  ob- 
served relative  motion  be  yet  wanting,  and  though  from  the  vast  scale  on 
which  such  systems  are  constructed,  and  the  probal^le  extreme  slowness 
of  the  angular  motion,  it  may  continue  for  ages  to  be  so,  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible, when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  such  objects,  or  on  the  figures  which 
have  been  given  of  them,'  to  doubt  their  physical  connexion.  The  argu* 
ment  drawn  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  objects  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  heavens,  so  cogent  in  the  case  of  the  double  stars, 
is  infinitely  more  so  in  that  of  the  double  nebulae.  Nothing  more  magni- 
ficent can  be  presented  to  our  consideration,  than  such  combinations. 
Their  stupendous  scale,  the  multitude  of  individuals  they  involve,  the 
perfect  symmetry  and  regularity  which  many  of  them  present,  the  utter 
disregard  of  complication  in  thus  heaping  together  system  upon  system, 
and  construction  upon  constraotion,  leave  us  lost  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  evidence  they  afford  of  infinite  power  and  unfathomable 
design. 

(879.)  Nebulae  of  regular  forms  often  stand  in  marked  and  symmetrical 
relation  to  stars,  both  single  and  double.  Thus  we  are  occasionally  pre- 
sented with  the  beautiful  and  striking  phaenomenon  of  a  sharp  and  bril- 
liant star  oonoentrically  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  circular  disc  or  atmo- 
sphere of  fidnt  light,  in  some  cases  dying  away  insensibly  on  all  sides,  in 
others  almost  suddenly  terminated.  These  are  Nebvlout  Stars,  Fine 
examples  of  this  kind  are  the  45th  and  69th  nebulae  of  Sir  Wm.  Her* 
schel's  fourth  class*  (R.  A.  7*  19-  8%  N.  P.  D.  68^  45r,  and  3»  58-  36% 

less  then  could  it  do  to  if  spread  over  a  surface  many  million  times  exceeding  in  angulai 
area  the  apparent  disc  of  the  central  sun  itself.  (See  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, 1842,  p.  409,  410,  411.)  M.  Arago  U  aarpresWjf  contending  for  r^tettd  light. 
If  the  envelope  be  self-luminous,  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound. 

>  Phil.  Traoa.,  1833.    Plate  vii. 

*  The  classes  here  referred  to  are  not  the  species  described  in  Art.  868,  but  lists  of 
nebuUs,  eight  in  number,  arranged  according  to  brightness,  size,  density  of  clustering 
SLC,t  in  one  or  other  of  which  all  nebul»  were  originally  classed  by  him.  Class  I. 
contains  "  Bright  nebulae ;"  II.  **  Faint  do. ;"  III.  **  Very  faint  do. ;"  IV.  "  Planetarf 
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59^  40'),  ID  which  stare  of  the  8th  magnitude  are  sarrouDoled  bj  pboto- 
Bpberes  of  the  kind  above  described  respectively  of  12"  and  2b"  iu  dia- 
meter. Among  sUirs  of  larger  magnitades,  55  Andromedas  and  8  Canum 
Venaticoram  may  be  named  as  exhibiting  the  same  phaDDomeDon  with 
more  brilliancy,  but  perhaps  with  less  perfect  regularity. 

(880.)  The  connexion  of  nebulae  with  double  stars  is  in  many  iustanoes 
extremely  remarkable.  Thus  in  R.  A.  IS''  7-  1%  N.  P.  D.  109^  56', 
(tccurs  an  elliptic  nebula  having  its  longer  aris  about  50",  in  which,  sym- 
raetrically  placed,  and  rather  nearer  the  vertices  than  the  foci  of  the  ellipse, 
are  the  equal  individuals  of  a  double  star^  each  of  the  10th  magnitude. 
In  a  similar  combination  noticed  by  M.  Stmve  (in  R.  A.  18^  25",  N.  P.  D. 
25^  7),  the  stars  are  unequal  and  situated  precisely  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  major  axis.  In  R.  A.  13>»  47-  33%  N.  P.  D.  129^  9',  an  oval 
nebula  of  2'  in  di&meter  has  very  near  its  centre  a  close  double  star,  the 
individuals  of  which,  slightly  unequal,  and  about  the  9-10  magnitude,  ure 
not  more  than  2"  asunder.  The  nucleus  of  Messier's  64th  nebula  is 
*^  strongly  suspected"  to  be  a  close  double  star — and  several  other  instances 
might  be  cited. 

(881.)  Among  the  nebulae  which,  though  deviating  more  from  ejm* 
metry  of  form,  are  yet  not  wanting  in  a  certain  regularity  of  figure,  and 
which  seem  clearly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  systems  of  a  definite  nature, 
however  mysterious  their  structure  and  destination,  by  fiir  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  27th  and  51st  of  Messier's  Catalogue. *  This  consists 
of  two  round  or  somewhat  oval  nebulous  masses  united  by  a  short  neck 
of  nearly  the  same  density.  Both  this  and  the  masses  graduate  off  how* 
ever  into  a  fainter  nebulous  envelope  which  completes  the  figure  into  an 
elliptic  form,  of  which  the  interior  masses  with  their  connexion  occupy  the 
lesser  axis.  Seen  in  a  reflector  of  18  inches  in  aperture,  the  form  has 
considerable  regularity ;  and  though  a  few  stars  are  here  and  there  scat* 
tered  over  it,  it  is  unresolved.  Lord  Rosse,  viewing  it  with  a  reflector  of 
double  that  aperture,  describes  and  figures  it  as  resolved  into  numerous 
stars  with  much  intermixed  nebula ;  while  the  symmetry  of  form  by  ren- 
dering  visible  features  too  feint  to  be  seen  with  inferior  power,  b  rendered 
considerably  less  striking,  though  by  no  means  obliterated. 

(882.)  The  51st  nebuk  of  Messier,  viewed  through  an  18-inch  re- 
flector, presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  and  bright  globular  nebula, 

nebalas,  surs  with  bars,  milky  chevelureB,  short  rays,  remarkable  ehapes,  &c.  ;*'  V. 
•  Very  large  nebulae;"  VI.  "  Very  compresaed  rich  clusters;"  VIL  "Pretty  mock 
rompresaed  Jo.  ;*'  VIII.  "  Coarsely  scattered  clusters." 

•  Place  for  1830 :  R.  A.  IS*  52-  12-,  N.  P.  D.  67°  44',  and  R.  A.  13*  22-  39-.  N.  F. 
I).  41*>  56.'. 
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tfiirrounded  by  a  ring  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  globe,  very  une- 
qual in  brightness  in  its  different  parta,  and  subdivided  through  about  two- 
fifths  of  its  circumference  as  if  into  two  laminsD;  one  of  which  appears 
as  if  turned  up  towards  the  eye  out  of  the  plane  of  the  rest.  Near  it 
(at  about  a  radius  of  the  ring  distant)  is  a  small  bright  round  nebula. 
Viewed  through  the  6-feet  reflector  of  Lord  Rosse  the  aspect  is  much 
altered.  The  interior,  or  what  appeared  the  upturned  portion 'of  the  ring, 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  nebulous  coil  or  convolution  tending  in  a  spiral 
form  towards  the  centre,  and  a  general  tendency  to  a  spiroid  arrangement 
of  the  streaks  of  nebula  connecting  the  ring  and  central  mass  which  this 
power  brings  into  view,  becomes  apparent,  and  forms  a  very  striking 
feature.  The  outlying  nebula  is  also  perceived  to  be  connected  by  a 
narrow,  curved  band  of  nebulous  light  with  the  ring,  and  the  whole,  if 
not  clearly  resolved  into  stars,  has  a  ''  resolvable"  character  which  evi- 
dently indicates  its  composition.* 

(883.)  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  nebulas  of  totally  different  character. 
They  are  of  a  very  great  extent,  utterly  devoid  of  all  symmetry  of  form, 
—  on  the  contrary,  irregular  and  capricious  in  their  shapes  and  convolu- 
tions to  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  and  no  less  so  in  the  distribution  of 
their  light.  No  two  of  them  can  be  said  to  present  any  similarity  of 
figure  or  aspect,  but  they  have  one  important  character  in  common. 
They  are  all  situated  in,  or  very  near,  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way. 
The  most  remote  from  it  is  that  in  the  sword  handle  of  Orion,  which 
being  20^  from  the  galactic  circle,  and  15^  from  the  visible  border  of  the 
Via  Lactea,  might  seem  to  form  an  exception,  though  not  a  striking  one. 
But  this  very  situation  may  be  adduced  as  a  corroboration  of  the  genera] 
view  which  this  principle  of  localization  suggests.  For  the  place  in  queS' 
tion  is  situated  in  the  prolongation  of  that  faint  offset  of  the  Milky  Way 
which  we  traced  (Art.  787.)  from  a  and  e  Persei  towards  Aldebaran  and 
the  Hyades,  and  in  the  zone  of  Great  Stars  noticed  in  Art.  785.  as  an 
appendage  of,  and  probably  bearing  relation  to  that  stratum. 

(884.)  From  this  it  would  appear  to  follow,  almost  as  a  matter  o( 
course,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  outlying,  very  distant,  and  as  it 
were  detached  fragments  of  the  great  stratum  of  the  Galaxy,  and  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  when  we  find  on  mapping  down  their 
places  that  they  may  all  be  grouped  in  four  great  masses  or  nebulous 
regions,  —  that  of  Orion,  of  Argo,  of  Sagittarius,  and  of  Cygnus.  And 
thus,  inductively,  we  may  gather  some  information  respecting  the  struc- 

*  This  deecription  is  from  the  recollecticm  of  a  sketch  exhibited  by  his  Lordship  at 
the  British  Association.  Every  astronomer  must  long  for  the  publication  of  his  own 
account  of  the  wonders  disclosed  by  tiiis  magnificent  instrument. 
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tare  and  fonn  of  tLe  Gtilazj  itself,  which,  could  we  view  it  as  a  whole, 
from  a  distance  such  as  that  which  separates  us  from  these  objects,  would 
very  probably  present  itself  under  an  aspect  quite  as  complicated  and 
irregular. 

(885.)  The  great  nebula  surrounding  the  stars  marked  0  1  in  the  sword 
handle  of*  Orion  was  discovered  by  Huyghens  in  1656,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly figured  aud  described  by  astronomers  since  that  time.  Its 
appearance  varies  greatly  (as  that  of  all  nebulous  objects  does)  with  the 
instrumental  power  applied,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  represents 
ations  made  with  inferior  telescopes,  even  principal  features,  to  say 
nothing  of  subordinate  details.  Until  this  became  well  understood,  it 
was  supposed  to  have  changed  very  materially,  both  in  form  and  extent, 
during  the  interval  elapsed  since  its  first  discovery.  No  doubt,  however, 
now  remains  that  these  supposed  changes  have  originated  partly  from  the 
cause  above-mentioned,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  correctly  drawing, 
and,  still  more,  engraving  such  objects,  and  partly  from  a  want  of  sufli- 
cient  care  in  the  earlier  delineators  themselves  in  fiiithfully  copying  that 
which  they  really  did  see.  Our  figure  (Plate  FV.,  fig,  1,)  is  reduced 
from  a  larger  one  made  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  from  draw- 
ings taken  with  an  18-inch  reflector  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  ita 
meridian  altitude  greatly  exceeds  what  it  has  at  European  stations.  The 
area  occupied  by  this  figure  is  about  one  25th  part  of  a  square  degree, 
extending  in  R.  A.  (or  horizontally)  2"  of  time,  equivalent  almost  ex- 
actly to  30'  in  arc,  the  object  being  very  near  the  equator,  and  24'  verti- 
cally, or  in  polar  distance.  The  figure  shows  it  reversed  in  both  direc- 
tions, the  northern  nde  being  lowermost^  and  the  preceding  towards  the 
left  hand.  In  form,  the  brightest  portion  offers  a  resemblance  to  the  head 
and  yawning  jaws  of  some  monstrous  animal,  with  a  sort  of  proboscis  mn- 
ning  out  from  the  snout.  Many  stars  are  scattered  over  it,  which  for  the 
most  part  appear  to  have  no  connexion  with  it,  and  the  remarkable  sex- 
tuple star  $  1  Ononis,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  (Art 
837),  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  situation  close  to  the  brightest  portion, 
at  almost  the  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  jaws.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  within  the  area  of  the  trapezium  no  n^mla  exists.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  less  luminous  and  cirrous  portion  is  simply  nebulous  and 
irresolvable,  but  (he  brighter  portion  immediately  adjacent  to  the  trape- 
zium, forming  the  square  front  of  the  head,  is  shown  with  the  18-inoh 
reflector  broken  up  into  masses  (very  imperfectly  represented  in  the  figure), 
whose  mottled  and  curdling  light  evidently  indicates  by  a  sort  of  granular 
texture  its  consisting  of  stars,  and  when  examined  under  the  great  light 
of  Lord  Kosse's  reflector,  or  the  exquisite  defining  power  of  the  gremt 
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iohromatic  at  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  is  evidently  perceived  to  consist  of  clus- 
tering stars.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  whole  consist* 
ing  of  stars,  too  minute  to  be  discerned  individually  even  with  these 
powerful  aids,  but  which  become  visible  as  points  of  light  when  closely 
adjacent  in  the  more  crowded  parts  in  the  modef  already  more  than  once 
suggested. 

/^SSG.)  The  nebula  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  figure.  North- 
ward of  $  about  83',  and  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  are  two  stars 
marked  G  1  and  C  2  Orionis,  involved  in  a  bright  and  branching  nebula 
of  very  singular  form,  and  south  of  it  is  the  star  »  Orionis,  which  is  also 
involved  in  strong  nebula.  Careful  examination  with  powerful  telescopes 
has  traced  out  a  continuity  of  nebulous  light  between  the  great  nebula 
and  both  these  objects,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nebulous 
region  extends  northwards,  as  far  as  a  in  the  belt  of  Orion,  which  is  in- 
volved in  strong  nebulosity,  as  well  as  several  smaller  stars  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood.  Professor  Bond  has  given  a  beautiful  figure  of  the 
great  nebula  in  Trans.  American  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  new  series, 
vol.  iii. 

(887.)  The  remarkable  variation  in  lustre  of  the  bright  star  tj  in  Argo, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  This  star  is  situated  in  the  most  condensed 
region  of  a  very  extensive  nebula  or  congeries  of  nebular  masses,  streaks 
and  branches,  a  portion  of  which  is  represented  in  fig.  2,  Plate  lY.  The 
whole  nebula  is  spread  over  an  area  of  fully  a  square  degree  in  extent, 
of  which  that  included  in  the  figure  occupies  about  one-fourth,  that  is  to 
say,  28'  in  polar  distance,  and  32'  of  arc  in  R.  A.,  the  portion  not  in* 
eluded  being,  though  fainter,  even  more  capriciously  contorted  than  that 
here  depicted,  in  which  it  should  be  observed  that  the  preceding  side  is 
towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  southern  uppermost.  Viewed  with  an 
18-inch  reflector,  no  part  of  this  strange  object  shows  any  sign  of  resolu- 
tion into  stars,  nor  in  the  brightest  and  most  condensed  portion  adjacent 
to  the  singular  oval  vacancy  in  the  middle  of  the  figure  is  there  any  of 
that  curdled  appearance,  or  that  tendency  to  break  up  into  bright  knots 
with  intervening  darker  portions  which  characterize  the  nebula  of  Orion, 
and  indicate  its  resolvability.  The  whole  is  situated  in  a  very  rich  und 
brilliant  part  of  the  Milky  Way,  so  thickly  strewed  with  stars  (onjitted 
in  the  figure),  that  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  nebula,  not  less  than  1200 
have  been  actually  counted,  and  their  places  in  R.  A.  and  P.  D.  deter- 
mined. Yet  it  is  obvious  that  these  have  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  nebula,  being,  in  fact,  only  a  simple  continuation  over  it  of  the  general 
ground  of  the  galaxy,  which  on  an  average  of  two  hours  in  Right  Ascen- 
sion in  this  period  of  its  course,  contains  no  less  than  3138  stars  to  thv 
88 
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square  degree,  all,  however,  distinct,  and  (except  where  the  object  in 
question  is  situated)  seen  projected  on  a  perfectJy  dark  heaven,  witboat 
any  appearance  of  intermixed  nebulosity.  The  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
avoided,  that  in  looking  at  it  we  see  through,  and  beyond  the  Milky  Way, 
Ur  out  into  spaee,  throagh  a  starless  region,  disconnecting -it  altogether 
from  our  system.  '*  It  is  not  easy  for  language  to  convey  a  full  impres- 
sion of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  which  this  nebula 
offers,  as  it  enters  the  field  of  view  of  a  telescope  fixed  in  Bight  Ascen- 
sion, by  the  diurnal  motion,  ushered  in  as  it  is  by  so  glorious  and  innu- 
merable a  procession  of  stars,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  climax,"  and  in 
m  part  of  the  heavens  otherwise  full  of  interest.  One  other  bright  and 
very  remarkably  formed  nebula  of  considerable  magnitude  precedes  it 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel^  but  without  any  traceable  connexion  between 
them. 

(888.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Sagittarius  consists  of  several  oonspicaous 
nebulse'  of  very  extraordinary  forms,  by  no  means  easy  to  give  an  idea  of 
by  mere  description.  One  of  them  (A,  1991*)  is  singularly  trifid,  con- 
sisting of  three  bright  and  irregularly  formed  nebulous  masses,  graduating 
away  insensibly  externally,  but  coming  up  to  a  great  intensity  of  light  at 
their  interior  edges,  where  they  enclose  and  surround  a  sort  of  three-forked 
rift,  or  vacant  area,  abruptly  and  uncouthly  crooked,  and  quite  void  of 
nebulous  light.  A  beautiful  triple  star  is  situated  precisely  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  these  nebulous  masses  just  where  the  interior  vacancy  forks  oat 
two  channels.  A  fourth  nebulous  ma'ss  spreads  like  a  fan  or  downy  plume 
from  a  star  at  a  little  distance  from  the  triple  nebula. 

(889.)  Nearly  adjacent  to  the  last  -described  nebula,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  it,  though  the  connexion  has  not  yet  been  traced,  is  situated 
the  8th  nebula  of  Meesier's  Catalogue.  It  is  a  collection  of  nebolous 
folds  and  masses,  surrounding  and  including  a  number  of  oval  dark  vacan- 
cies, and  in  one  place  coming  up  to  so  great  a  degree  of  brightness,  as  to 
offer  the  appearance  of  an  elongated  nucleus.  Superposed  upon  this 
nebula,  and  extending  in  one  direction  beyond  its  area,  is  a  fine  and  rich 
cluster  of  scattered  stars,  which  seem  to  have  no  connexion  with  it,  as  the 

*  About  R.A.  17k  52-,  N.P.D.  113®  1'.  four  DcbultB,  No.  41  of  Sir  Wm.  Herschcra 
4tK  class,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  of  bis  5ih,  all  connected  into  one  great  complex  nebula. — 
In  R.A.  17*  53-  27-.  N.P.D.  114»  21',  the  8ih,  and  in  18*  11-  106*»  15',  the  17lh  of 
Messier's  Cfttalogue. 

*  This  number  refers  to  the  catalogue  of  nebuls  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1833.    The  reader 
will  find  figures  of  the  ««¥eral  nebule  of  this  group  in  that  volume,  pi.  iv.,  fig.  35,  in  iba  - 
Author's  '-  Results  of  Observations,  &c.,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  Plates  i.  &r.  1, 
and  ii.  figs.  1  and  2,  and  in  Mason's  Memoir  in  the  collection  of  the  American  PhiL  Soc 
vol.  vii.  art.  xiiL 
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nebula  does  not,  as  in  the  region  of  Orion,  show  any  tendency  to  congre- 
gate about  the  stars. 

(890.)  The  19th  nebula  of  Messier's  Ga^logue,  though  some  degrees 
remote  from  the  others,  evidently  belongs  to  this  group.  Its  form  is  very 
remarkable/consisting  of  two  loops  like  capital  Greek  Omegas,  the  one 
bright,  the  other  exceedingly  faint,  connected  at  their  bases  by  a  broad 
and  yery  bright  band  of  nebula,  insulated  within  which  by  a  narrow 
comparatively  obscure  border,  stands  a  bright,  resolvable  knot,  or  what  is 
probably  a  cluster  of  exceedingly  minute  stars.  A  very  faint  round  nebula 
stands  in  connexion  with  the  upper  or  convex  portion  of  the  brighter  loop. 

(891.)  The  nebulous  group  of  Cygnus  consists  of  several  large  and 
irregular  nebulae,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  double  star  k  Cygni, 
as  a  long,  crooked  narrow  streak,  forking  out  in  two  or  three  places.  The 
others,*  observed  in  the  first  instance  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  by  the 
author  of  this  work  as  separate  nebulss,  have  been  traced  into  connexion 
by  Mr.  Mason,  and  shown  to  form  part  of  a  curious  and  intricate  nebulous 
system,  consisting,  1st,  of  a  long,  narrow,  curved,  and  forked  streak,  and 
2dly,  of  a  cellular  effusion  of  great  extent,  in  which  the  nebula  occurs 
intermixed  with,  and  adhering  to  stars  around  the  borders  of  the  cells, 
while  their  interior  is  free  from  nebula,  and  almost  so  from  stars. 

(892.)  The  Magellanic  clouds,  or  the  nubeculss  (major  and  minor,)  as 
they  are  called  in  the  celestial  maps  and  charts,  are,  as  their  name  imports, 
two  nebulous  or  cloudy  masses  of  b'ght,  conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  appearance  and  brightness  of  their 
light  not  unlike  portions  of  the  Milky  Way  of  the  same  apparent  siie. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  round,  or  somewhat  oval,  and  the  larger,  which 
deviates  most  from  the  cireular  brm,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  axis 
of  light,  very  ill  defined,  and  by  uO  means  strongly  distinguished  from  the 
general  mass,  which  seems  to  open  out  at  its  extremities  into  somewhat  oval 
sweeps,  constituting  the  preceding  and  following  portions  of  its  ciroumferenoe. 
A  small  patch,  visibly  brighter  than  the  general  light  around,  in  its  follow- 
iDg  part,  indicates  to  the  naked  eye  the  situation  of  a  very  remarkable 
nebula  (No.  80  DoradQs  of  Bode's  catalogue,)  of  which  more  hereafter. 
The  greater  nubecuk  is  situated  between  the  meridians  of  4*  40"  and  6* 
0-  and  the  parallels  of  IdG""  and  162''  of 'N.P.D.,  and  occupies  an  area 
of  about  42  square  degrees.  The  lesser,  between  the  meridiansP  0^  28* 
and  1^  15-  and  the  parallels  of  162''  and  lOd""  N.P.D.  covers  about  ten 
square  degrees.  Their  degree  of  brightness  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
effect  of  strong  moonlight,  which  totally  obliterates  the  lesser,  bat  not 
quite  the  greater. 

»R. A.  20" 49- 20^,  N.P.D.  SS**  27'. 

■  It  is  laid  down  nearly  an  hour  wrong  in  all  the  oeleetial  charts  and  globes. 
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(898.)  When  examined  through  powerfdl  telescopes,  the  oonstitation 
of  the  DubeculaD;  and  especially  of  the  nubecula  major,  is  found  to  be  of 
astonishing  complexity.  Tl\|  general  ground  of  both  consists  of  large 
tracts  and  patches  of  nebulosity  in  every  stage  of  resolution,  from  light, 
irresolvable  with  18  inches  of  reflecting  aperture,  up  to  perfectly  separated 
stars  like  the  Milky  Way,  and  clustering  groups  sufficiently  insulated  and 
condensed  to  come  under  the  designation  of  irregular,  and  in  some  cases 
pretty  rich  clusters.  But  besides  those,  there  are  also  nebulae  in  abun- 
dance, both  regular  and  irregular;  globular  clusters  in  every  state  of 
condensation;  and  objects  of  a  nebulous  character  quite  peculiar,  and 
which  have  no  analogue  in  any  other  region  of  the  heavens.  Such  is  the 
concentration  of  these  objects,  that  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  nubecula 
major,  not  fewer  than  278  nebulce  and  clusters  have  been  enumerated, 
besides  50  or  60  outliers,  which  (considering  the  general  barrenness  in 
inch  objects  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood)  ought  certainly  to  be 
reckoned  as  its  appendages,  being  about  6}  per  square  degree,  which  very 
fu  exceeds  the  average  of  any  other,  even  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
nebulous  heavens.  In  the  nubecula  minor,  the  concentration  of  such 
objects  is  less,  though  still  very  striking,  87  having  been  ol^erved  within 
its  area,  and  6  adjacent,  but  outlying.  The  nubecula^,  then,  combinci 
each  within  its  own  area,  characters  which  in  the  rest  of  the  heavens  are 
no  less  strikingly  separated, — viz.,  those  of  the  galactic  and  the  nebular 
system.  Olobular  clusters  (except  in  one  region  of  small  extent)  and 
nebulse  of  regular  elliptic  forms  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  Milky  M^ay, 
and  are  found  congregated  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  a  part  of  the 
heavens,  the  most  remote  possible  from  that  circle ;  whereas,  in  the  nube- 
enlse,  they  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  the  general  starry  ground,  and 
with  irregular  though  small  nebulse. 

(894.)  This  combination  of  characters,  rightly' considered,  is  in  a  high 
degree  instructive,  affording  an  insight  into  the  probable  comparative  dis- 
tance of  stars  and  nebulas,  and  the  real  brightness  of  individual  stars  aa 
compared  one  with  another.  Taking  the  apparent  semidiameter  of  the 
nubecula  major  at  3°,  and  regarding  its  solid  form  as,  roughly  speaking, 
spherical,  its  nearest  and  moat  remote  parts  differ  in  their  distance  from 
ns  by  a  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  our  distance  from  its  centre."  The 
brightness  of  objects  situated  in  its  nearer  portions,  therefore,  cannot  bo 
much  exaggerated,  nor  that  of  its  remoter  much  enfeebled,  by  their  differ- 
ence of  distance ;  yet  within  this  globular  space,  we  have  collected  upwards 
of  600  stars  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  magnitudes,  nearly  300 
nebulsD,  and  globular  and  other  clusters,  of  aU  degrees  ofresduhility^  and 
smaller  scattered  stars  innumerable  of  every  inferior  magnitude,  from  the 
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10th  to  Buch  as  by  their  multitude  and  minuteness  constitate  irresolvable 
nebulosity,  extending  over  tracts  of  many  square  degrees.  Were  there 
but  one  such  object,  it  might  be  maintained  without  utter  improbability 
that  its  apparent  sphericity  is  only  an  effect  of  foreshortening,  and  that  in 
reality  a  much  greater  proportional  difference  of  distance  between  its 
nearer  and  more  remote  parts  exists.  But  such  an  adjustment,  improba- 
ble enough  in  one  case,  must  be  rejected  as  too  much  so  for  Mr  argument 
in  two.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  stars  of 
the  7  th  or  8th  magnitude  and  irresolvable  nebula  may  co-exist  within 
limits  of  distance  not  differing' in  proportion  more  than  as  9  to  10,  a  con- 
clusion which  must  inspire  some  degree  of  caution  in  admitting,  cts  certain, 
many  of  the  consequences  which  have  been  rather  strongly  dwelt  upon  in 
the  foregoing  pages. 

(895.)  Immediately  preceding  the  centre  of  the  nubecula  minor,  and 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  same  group,  occurs  the  superb  globular 
cluster.  No.  47,  Toucani  o{.  Bode,  very  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  one 
of  the  finest  objects  of  this  kind  in  the  heavens.  It  consists  of  a  very 
condensed,  spherical  mass  of  stars,  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  concentrically 
enclosed  in  a  much  less  condensed  globe  of  white  ones,  15'  or  20^  in 
diameter.  This  is  the  first  in  order  of  the  list  of  such  clusters  in 
Art.  867. 

(896.)  Within  the  nubecula  major,  as  already  mentioned,  and  faintly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  the  singular  nebula  (marked  as  the  star  80 
Dora;i(is  in  Bode's  Catalogue)  noticed  by  Lacaille  as  resembling  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  small  comet.  It  occupies  about  one-500th  part  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  nubecula,  and  is  so  satisfactorily  represented  in  plate  Y.,  fig.  1, 
as  to  render  further  description  superfluous. 

(897.)  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  mention  of  two  phseno- 
mena,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  some  slight  degree  of  nebu- 
losity about  the  sun  itself,  and  even  to  place  it  in  the  list  of  nebulous 
stars:  The  first  is  that  called  the  zodiacal  light,  which  may  be  seen  any 
very  clear  evening,  soon  after  sunset,  about  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  or  at  the  opposite  seasons  before  sunrise,  as  a  cone  or  lenticu- 
larly-shaped  light,  extending  from  the  horizon  obliquely  upwards,  and 
following  generally  the  course  of  the  ecliptic,  or  rather  that  of  the  sun's 
equator.  The  apparent  angular  distance  of  its  vertex  from  the  sun  varies, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  40°  to  90°,  and  the  breadth  of  its  base 
perpendicular  to  its  axis  from  8°  to  30°.  It  is  extremely  faint  and  iU 
defined,  at  least  in  this  climate,  though  better  seen  in  tropical  regions,  bat 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  atmospheric  meteor  or  aurora  borealis.  It  is 
manifestly  in  the  nature  of  a  lenticularly-formed  envelope,  surrounding 
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the  sun,  and  extending  beyond  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Yenas,  and 
nearly,  perhaps  quite^  attaining  that  of  the  earth,  since  its  vertex  has  been 
seen  fully  90^  from  the  sun's  place  in  a  great  circle.  It  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  be  no  other  than  the  denser  part  of  that  medium,  which,  we 
have  some  reason  to  b9lieve,  resists  the  motion  of  comets ;  loaded,  per- 
haps, with  the  actual  materials  of  the  tails  of  millions  of  those  bodies,  of 
which  they  have  been  stripped  in  their  successive  perihelion  passages 
(Art.  566).  An  cUmosphere  of  the  sun,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
it  cannot  be,  since  the  existence  of  a  gaseous  envelope  propagating  prea- 
sure  from  part  to  part;  subject  to  mutual  friction  in  its  strata,  and  there- 
fore rotating  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time  with  the  central  body^ 
and  of  such  dimensions  and  ellipticity,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  dyna- 
mical laws.  If  its  particles  have  inertia,  they  must  necessarily  stand  with 
respect  to  the  sun  in  the  relation  of  separate  and  independent  minute 
planets,  each  having  ito  own  orbit,  plane  of  motion,  and  periodic  time. 
The  total  mass  being  almost  nothing  compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  mutual 
perturbation  is  out  of  the  question,  though  coUinotis  among  such  as  may 
cross  each  other's  paths  may  operate  in  the  course  of  indefinite  .ages  to 
effect  a  subsidence  of  at  least  some  portion  of  it  into  the  body  of  the  sun 
or  those  of  the  planets.  * 

(898.)  Nothing  prevents  that  these  particles,  or  some  among  them, 
may  have  some  tangible  size,  and  be  at  very  great  distances  from  each 
other.  Compared  with  planeto  visible  in  our  most  powerful  telescopes, 
rocks  and  stony  masses  of  great  size  and  weight  would  be  but  as  the  im- 
palpable dust  which  a  sunbeam  renders  visible  as  a  sheet  of  light,  when 
streaming  through  a  narrow  chink  into  a  dark  chamber.  It  is  a  fact, 
established  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  that  stony  masses  and 
lumps  of  iron  do  occasionally,  and  indeed  by  no  means  unfrcqnently,  fall 
upon  the  earth  from  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere  (where  it  is 
obviously  impossible  they  can  have  been  generated),  and  that  they  have 
done  so  from  the  earliest  times  of  history.  Four  instances  are  recorded 
of  persons  being  killed  by  their  fall.  A  block  of  stone  fell  at  iEgos 
Potamos,  B.  0. 465,  as  large  as  two  mill-stones;  another  at  Nami,  in  921, 
projected,  like  a  rock,  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  into  which 
it  was  seen  to  fall.  The  emperor  Jehangire  had  a  sword  forged  from  a 
mass  of  meteoric  iron  which  fell,  in  1620,  at  Jahlinder,  in  the  Punjab.* 
Sixteen  instances  of  the  fall  of  stones  in  the  British  Isles  are  well  authen- 
ticated to  have  occurred  since  1620,  one  of  them  in  London.  In  1803, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  thousands  of  stones  were  scattered  by  the  explosion 

'  See  tbe  emperor's  own  very  remarkable  account  of  ihe  occurrence,  translated  in 
PWl.  Trans.  1793,  p.  202. 
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into  fragments  of  a  large  fiery  globe  over  a  region  of  twenty  or  thirty 
square  miles  around  the  town  of  L' Aigle,  in  Normandy.  The  fact  occurred 
at  mid-day,  and  the  circumstances  were  officially  verified  by  a  commission 
of  the  French  government.'  These,  and  innumerable  other  instances,' 
fully  establish  the  general  fact ;  and  after  vain  attempts  to  account  for  it 
by  volcanic  projection,  either  from  the  earth  or  the  moon,  the  planetary- 
nature  of  these  bodies  seems  at  length  to  be  almost  generally  admitted. 
The  heat  which  they  possess  when  fallen,  the  igneous  phenomena  which 
accompany  them,  their  explosion  on  arriving  within  the  denser  regions  of 
our  atmosphere,  &c.,  are  all  sufficiently  accounted  for  on  physical  princi- 
ples, by  the  condensation  of  the  air  before  them  in  consequence  of  their 
enormous  velocity,  and  by  the  relations  of  air  in  a  highly  attenuated  state 
to  heat.* 

(899.)  Besides  stony  and  metallic  masses,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
bodies  of  yery  different  natures,  or  at  least  states  of  aggregation,  are  thus 
circulating  round  the  sun..  Shooting  stars,  often  followed  by  long  trains 
of  light,  and  those  great  fiery  globes,  of  more  rare,  but  not  very  uncommot 
occurrence,  which  are  seen  .traversing  the  upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere 
sometimes  leaving  trains  behind  them,  remaining  for  many  minutes,  some- 
times bursting  with  a  loud  explosion,  sometimes  becoming  quietly  extinct^ 
may  not  unreasonably  be  presumed  to  be  bodies  extraneous  to  our  planet, 
which  only  become  visible  when  in  the  act  of  grazing  the  confines  of  our 
atmosphere.  Among  the  last  mentioned  meteors  are  some  which  can 
hardly  be  supposed  solid  masses.  The  remarkable  meteor  of  Aug.  18, 
1783,  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  Shetland  to  Rome,  with  a 
velocity  of  about  30  miles  per  second,  at  a  height  of  50  miles  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  light  greatly  surpassing  that  of  the  full  moon, 
and  a  real  diameter  of  fully  half  a  mile.  Tet  with  these  vast  dimensions, 
it  changed  its  form  visibly,  and  at  length  quietly  separated  into  several 
distinct  bodies,  accompanying  each  other  in  parallel  courses,  and  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  tail  or  train. 

(900.)  There  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  shooting  stars,  which 
very  strongly  corroborate  the  idea  of  their  extraneous  or  cosmical  origin, 
and  their  circulation  round  the  sun  in  definite  orbits.  On  several  occa- 
sions they  have  been  observed  to  appear  in  unusual,  and,  indeed,  astonish 

*  See  M.  Biot*8  report  in  M^m.  de  rinetiiut.  1806. 

*  See  a  list  of  upwards  of  200,  published  by  Chladni,  Annales  du  Bureau  ded  Lon 
gitudes  de  Frnnce.  1825. 

'  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1848,  p.  195.  It  ia  very  remarkable  that  no  new  chemical 
element  has  been  detected  in  any  of  the  numerous  moteoroiiies  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  analysis. 
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ing  numbers,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  shower  of  rockets,  or  of  snow- 
flakes  falling,  and  brilliantly  illuminating  the  whole  heavens  for  honn 
together,  and  that  not  in  one  locsility,  but  over  whole  continents  and 
oceans,  and  even  (in  one  instance)  in  both  hemispheres.  Now  it  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable  that,  whenever  this  great  display  has  been  exhibited 
(at  least  in  modern  times),  it  has  uniformly  happened  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  12th  and  13th,  or  on  that  between  the  13th  and  14th  of  No- 
vember. Such  cases  occurred  in  1799,  1823,  1832,  1883,  and  1834. 
On  tracing  back  the  records  of  similar  phsenomena,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
moreover,  that  more  oilen  those  identical  nights,  but  sometimes  those 
immediately  adjacent,  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  habitually  signalised 
by  such  exhibitions.  Another  annually  recurring  epoch,  in  which,  though 
hr  less  brilliant,  the  display  of  meteors  is  more  certain  (for  that  of  No- 
vember is  often  interrupted  for  A  great  many  years),  is  that  of  the  10th 
of  August,  on  which  night,  and  on  the  9th  and  11th,  numerous,  large, 
and  bright  shooting  stars,  with  trains,  are  almost  sure  to  be  seen.  Other 
epochs  of  periodic  recurrence,  less  marked  than  the  above,  have  also  been 
to  a  certain  extent  established. 

(901.)  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  such  a  recurrence  of  identical  dates 
of  very  remarkable  phsenomena  to  accident.  Annual  periodicity,  irre- 
spective of  geographical  position,  refers  us  at  once  to  the  place  ocupied  by 
the  earth  in  its  unnual  orbit,  and  leads  direct  to  the  conclusion  that  at  that 
place  the  earth  incurs  a  liability  to  frequent  encounters  or  concurrences 
with  a  stream  of  meteors  in  their  progress  of  circulation  round  the  sun. 
Let  us  test  this  idea  by  pursuing  it  into  some  of  its  consequences.  In 
the  first  places  then,  supposing  the  earth  to  plunge,  in  its  yearly  circuit, 
into  a  uniform  ring  of  innumerable  small  meteor-planets,  of  such  breadth 
as  would  be  traversed  by  it  in  one  or  two  days ;  since  during  this  small 
time  the  motions,  whether  of  the  earth  or  of  each  individual  meteor,  may 
be  taken  as  uniform  and  rectilinear,  and  those  of  all  the  latter  (at  the 
place  and  time)  parallel,  or  very  nearly  so,  it  will  follow  that  the  relative 
motion  of  the  meteors  referred  to  the  earth  as  at  rest,  will  be  also  uniform, 
rectilinear,  and  parallel.  Viewed,  therefore,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
(or  from  any  point  in  its  circumference,  if  we  neglect  the  diurnal  velocity 
as  very  small  compared  with  the  annual)  they  will  all  appear  to  diverge 
from  a  common  point,  Jixed  in  relation  to  the  celestial  ^htre,  as  if  ema- 
nating from  a  sidereal  apex  (Art.  115). 

(902.)  Now  this  is  precisely  what  actually  happens.  The  meteors  of 
the  12th — 14th  of  November,  or  at  least,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  de- 
scribe apparently  arcs  of  great  circles,  passing  through  or  near  y  Leonis. 
No  matter  what  the  situation  of  that  star  with  respect  to  the  horiion  or 
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to  its  east  and  west  points  may  be  at  the  time  of  observation,  the  paths 
of  the  meteors  all  appear  to  diverge  from  that  star.  On  the  9th — 11th 
of  August  the  geometrical  fact  is  the  same,  the  apex  only  differing;  B 
Camelopardali  being  for  that  epoch  the  point  of  divergence.  As  we  need 
not  suppose  the  meteoric  ring  coincident  in  its  plane  with  the  ecliptic^ 
and  as  for  a  ring  of  meteors  we  may  substitute  an  elliptic  annulns  of  any' 
reasonable  excentricity,  so  that  both  the  velocity  and  direction  of  each 
meteor  may  differ  to  any  extent  from  the  earth's,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
great  and  obvious  difference  in  latitude  of  these  apices  at  all  militating 
against  the  conclusion. 

(903.)  If  the  meteors  be  uniformly  distributed  in  such  a  ring  or  ellip- 
tic annulus,  the  earth's  encounter  with  them  in  every  revolution  will  be 
certain,  if  it  occur  once.  But  if  the  ring  be  broken,  if  it  be  a  succession 
of  groups  revolving  in  an  ellipse  in  a  period  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
earth,  years  may  pass  without  a  rencontre ;  and  when  such  happen,  they 
may  differ  to  any  extent  in  their  intensity  of  character,  according  as  richer 
or  poorer  groups  have  been  encountered. 

(904.)  No  other  plausible  explanation  of  these  highly  characteristic 
features  (the  annual  periodicity,  and  divergence  from  a  common  apex, 
ahoays  alike  for  each  respective  epoch)  have  been  even  attempted,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  opinion  is  generally  gaining  ground  among  astronomers  that 
shooting  stars  belong  to  their  department  of  science,  and  great  interest  is 
excited  in.  their  observation  and  the  further  development  of  their  laws. 
The  most  connected  and  systematic  series  of  observations  of  them,  having 
for  their  object  to  trace  out  their  relative  paths  with  respect  to  the  earth, 
are  those  of  Benzenberg  and  Brandos,  who,  by  noting  the  instants  and 
apparent  places  of  appearance  and  extinction,  as  well  as  the  precise  appa- 
rent paths  among  the  stars,  of  individual  meteors,  from  the  extremities 
of  a  measured  base  line  nearly  50,000  feet  in  length,  were  led  to  con- 
clude that  their  heights  at  the  instant  of  their  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance vary  from  16  miles  to  140,  and  their  relative  velocities  from  18  to 
86  miles  per  second,  velocities  so  great  as  clearly  to  indicate  an  indepen- 
dent  planetary  circulation  round  the  sun.  [A  very  remarkable  meteor 
or  bolide,  which  appeared  on  the  19th  August,  1847,  was  observed  at 
Dieppe  and  at  Paris,  with  sufficient  precision  to  admit  of  calculation  of  the 
elements  of  its  orbit  in  absolute  space.  This  calculation  has  been  per- 
formed by  M.  Petit,  director  of  the  observatory  of  Toulouse,  and  the  fol- 
lowing hyperbolic  elements  of  its  orbit  round  the  tun  are  stated  by  him 
(Astr.  Nachr.  701)  as  its  result;  viz.,  Semimajor  axis  =  — 0-3240083  j 
excentricity  =  3*95130;  perihelion  distance  =  0*95626;  inclination  to 
plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  18"^  20^  18";  ascending  node  on  the  same 
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plane,  10^  34'  48";  motion  direct.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
body  would  have  occupied  no  less  than  «S7340  years  in  travelling  from  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  star  supposed  to  have  a  parallax  of  1".] 

(905.)  It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  the  earth  approaching  to 
such  as  differ  but  little  from  it  in  direction  and  velocity,  may  have  at- 
'  tached  many  of  them  to  it  as  permanent  satellites,  and  of  these  there  may 
be  some  so  large,  and  of  such  texture  and  solidity,  as  to  shine  by  reflected 
light,  and  become  visible  (such,  at  least,  as  are  very  near  the  earth)  for  a 
brief  moment,  suffering  extinction  by  plunging  into  the  earth's  shadow ; 
in  other  words  undergoing  total  eclipse.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  of  opinion 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  has  given  geometrical  formulse  for  calculating 
their  distances  from  observations  of  this  nature.'  The  observations  of  M. 
Petit  would  lead  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  at  least  one  such  body, 
revolving  round  the  earth,  as  a  satellite,  in  about  3  hours  20  minutes,  and 
thereforaat  a  distance  equal  to  2*513  radii  of  the  earth  from  its  centre, 
or  6000  miles  above  its  surface." 

<  Phil.  Mag.  Lond.  Ed.  Dub.  1848,  p.  80. 

•  Comptes  Rendus,  Oct.  12,  1846,  and  Aug.  9,  1847. 
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PART  IV. 

OP    THE    ACCOUNT    OP    TIME. 
CHAPTER  XVIII. 

NATURAL  UNITS  OF  TIME. — RELATION  OF  THE  SIDEREAL  TO  THE  SOLAR 
DAY  AFFEOTED  BY  PRECESSION. — ^INCOMMENSURABILITY  OF  THE  DAY 
AND  YEAR. —  ITS  INCONVENIENCE. —  HOW  OBVIATED. — THE  JULIAN 
CALENDAR.  —  IRREGULARITIES  AT  ITS  FIRST  INTRODUCTION.  —  RE- 
FORMED BY  AUGUSTUS. — GREGORIAN  REFORMATION.  —  SOLAR  AND 
LUNAR  CYCLES.  —  INDICTION. — ^JULIAN  PERIOD.  —  TABLE  OF  CHRO- 
NOLOGICAL ERAS.  —  RULES  FOR  CALCULATING  THE  DAYS  ELAPSED 
BETWEEN   GIVEN  DATES.  —  EQUINOCTIAL  TIME. 

(906.)  Time,  like  distance,  may  be  measured  by  comparison  with  stan- 
. lards  of  any  length,  and  all  that  is  requisite  for  ascertaining  correctly  the 
length  of  any  interval,  is  to  be  able  to  apply  the  standard  to  the  interval 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  without  overlapping  on  the  one  hand,  or 
leaving  unmeasured  vacancies  on  the  other;  to  determine,  without  the 
possible  error  of  a  unit,  the  number  of  integer  standards  which  the  inter- 
val admits  of  being  interposed  between  its  beginning  and  end ;  and  to 
estimate  precisely  the  fraction,  over  and  above  an  integer,  which  remains 
when  all  the  possible  integers  are  subtracted. 

(907.)  But  though  all  standard  units  of  time  are  equally  possible,  the- 
oretically speaking,  yet  all  are  not,  practically,  equally  convenient.  The 
solar  day  is  a  natural  interval  which  the  wants  and  occupations  of  man  in 
every  state  of  society  force  upon  him,  and  compel  him  to  adopt  as  his 
fundamental  unit  of  time.  Its  length  as  estimated  from  the  departure 
of  the  sun  from  a  given  meridian,  and  its  next  return  to  the  same,  is  sub- 
ject, it  is  true,  to  an  annual  fluctuation  in  excess  and  defect  of  its  mean 
value,  amounting  at  its  maximum  to  full  half  a  minute.  But  except  for 
astronomical  purposes,  this  is  too  small  a  change  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est  degree  with  its  use,  or  to  attract  any  attention,  and  the  tacit  subsdtu- 
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tion  of  its  mean  for  its  true  (or  variable)  value  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  made  from  the  earliest  ages,  bj  the  ignorance  of  mankind 
that  any  such  fluctuation  existed. 

(908.)  The/  time  occupied  by  one  complete  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  or  the  mean'  sidereal  day,  may  be  shown,  on  dynamical  principles,  to 
be  subject  to  no  variation  from  any  external  cause,  and  although  its  dura- 
tion would  be  shortened  by  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  globe 
itself,  such  as  might  arise  from  the  gradual  escape  of  its  .internal  heat, 
and  consequent  refrigeration  and  shrinking  of  the  whole  mass,  yet  theory, 
on  the  one  hand,  has  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  this  cause  cannot  have 
effected  any  perceptible  amount  of  change  during  the  histoiy  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  observ&r 
tions  affords  every  corroboration  to  this  conclusion.  From  such  compari- 
sons, Laplace  has  concluded  that  the  sidereal  day  has  not  changed  by  so 
much  as  pne  hundredth  of  a  second  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The 
mean  sidereal  day  therefore  possesses  in  perfection  the  essential  quality  of 
a  standard  unit,  that  of  complete  tnvariahtlity.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
mean  sidereal  year,  if  estimated  upon  an  average  sufliciently  large  to  com- 
pensate the  minute  fluctuations  arising  from  the  periodical  variations  of  the 
major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  due  to  planetary  perturbation  (Art  668.) 

(909.)  The  mean  solar  day  is  an  immediate  derivative  of  the  sidereal 
day  and  year,  being  connected  with  them  by  the  same  relation  which  de- 
termines the  synodic  from  the  sidereal  revolutions  of  any  two  planets  or 
other  revolving  bodies  (Art  418.)  The  exaci  determination  of  the  ratio 
of  the  sidereal  to  the  solar  day,  which  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  astronomy,  is  however,  in  some  degree,  complicated  by  the  effect  of 
precession,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  absolute 
time  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  (the  real  natural  and  invariable 
standard  of  comparison,)  and  the  mea7i  interval  between  two  successive 
returns  of  a  given  star  to  the  same  meridian,  or  rather  oi  a  given 
meridian  to  the  same  star,  which  not  only  differs  by  a  minute  quantity 
from  the  sidereal  day,  but  is  actually  not  the  same  for  all  stars.  As 
this  is  a  point  to  which  a  little  difficulty  of  conception  is  apt  to  attach, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  it  in  some  detail.  Suppose  then  yt 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  P  that  of  the  equinoctial,  A  B  C  D  the  sol- 
stitial and  equinoctial  colures  at  any  given  epoch,  and  ^pqr  the  small 
circle  described  by  P  about  h  in  one  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  ».  e.  in 
25870  years,  or  9448300  solar  days,  all  projected  on  the  pkne  of  the 

*  The  true  aideroal  day  is  variable  by  the  effect  of  nutation ;  but  the  variation  (an 
excessively  minute  fraction  oS  the  whole)  compenaatea  itself  in  a  revolution  of  thm 
moon's  nodes. 
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eeliptio  A  B  C  D.  Let  S  be  a  star  anywhere  situated  on  the  eciiptiO|  or 
between  it  and  the  small  cirole  P  ^  r.  Then  if  the  pole  P  .were  at  rest,  a 
meridian  of  the  earth  setting  out  from  P  S  C,  and  revolving  in  the  direo- 
tion  C  D,  will  come  again  to  the  star  after  the  exact  lapse  of  one  sidereal 
day,  or  one  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  P  is  not  at  rest.  After 
the  lapse  of  one  such  day  it  will  have  come  into  the  situation  (suppose) 
p,  the  vernal  equinox  B  having  retreated  to  h,  and  the  colure  P  C  having 
taken  up  the  new  position  p  c.  Now  a  conical  movement  impressed  on 
the  axis  of  rotation  of 'a  globe  already  rotating  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation 
impressed  on  the  whole  globe  round  the  axis  of  the  cone,  in  addition  to 
that  which  the  globe  has  and  retains  round  its  own  independent  axis  of 
revolution.  Such  a  new  rotation,  in  transferring  T  top,  being  performed 
round  an  axis  passing  through  ft,  will  not  alter  the  situation  of  that  point 
of  the  globe  which  has  ft  in  its  zenith.  Hence  it  follows  that  pnc  pass- 
ing through  ft  will  be  the  position  taken  up  by  the  meridian  P  ^  C  after 
the  lapse  of  an  exact  sidereal  day.  But  this  does  not  pass  through  S,  but 
falls  short  of  it  by  the  hour-angle  ftpS,  which  is  yet  to  be  described 
before  the  meridian  comes  up  to  the  star.  The  meridian,  then,  has  lost 
so  much  on,  or  lagged  so  much  behind,  the  star  in  the  lapse  of  that  in- 
terval. The  same  is  true  whatever  be  the  arc  Vp.  After  the  lapse  of 
any  number  of  days,  the  pole  being  transferred  to  p,  the  spherical  angle 
ftpS  will  measure  the  total  hour-angle  which  the  meridian  has  lost  on  the 
star.  Now  where  S  lies  any  where  between  C  ahd  r,  this  angle  con- 
tinually increases  (though  not  uniformly),  attaining  180^  when  p  comes 
to  r,  and  still  (as  will  appear  by  following  out  the  movement  beyond  r) 
increasing  thence  till  it  attains  360^  when  p  has  completed  its  circuit 
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Thus  in  a  whole  revolation  of  the  equinoxes,  the  meridian  will  have  loBt 
one  exact  revolution  upon  the  star,  or  in  9448300  sidereal  days,  will  have 
ro-uttained  the  star  only  9448299  times :  in  other  words,  the  length  of  the 
day  measured  hy  the  mean  of  the  successive  arrivals  of  any  star  outside 
of  tlio  circle  Pp  j  r  on  one  and  the  same  meridian  is  to  the  absolute  time 
of  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  as  9448300 :  9448299^  or  as  10000001 1 
tol. 

(910.)  It  is  otherwise  of  a  star  situated  within  this  cirole^  as  at  9.  For 
such  a  star  the  angle  npa,  expressing  the  lagging  of  the  meridian,  iu- 
oreases  to  a  maximum  for  some  situation  of  p  between  q  and  r,  and 
decreases  again  to  o  at  r;  after  which  it  takes  an  opposite  direction,  and 
the  meridian  begins  to  get  in  advance  of  the  star,  and  continues  to  get 
more  and  more  so,  till^  has  attained  some' point  between  s  and  P,  where 
the  advance  is  a  maximum,  and  thence  decreases  again  to  o  whenp  has 
completed  its  circuit.  For  any  star  so  situated,  then,  the  mean  of  all  the 
days  so  estimated  through  a  whole  period  of  the  equinoxes  is  an  absolute 
sidereal  day,  as  if  precession  had  no  existence. 

(911.)  If  we  compare  the  sun  with  a  star  situated  in  the  ecliptic,  the 
sidereal  year  is  the  mean  of  all  the  intervals  of  its  arrival  at  that  star 
throughout  indefinite  ages,  or  (without  fear  of  sensible  error)  throughout 
recorded  history.  Now,  if  we  would  calculate  the  synodic  sidereal  revo- 
lution of  the  sun  and  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth  6y  reference  to  a  star  to 
situatedy  according  to  the  principles  of  Art.  418,  we  most  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  Let  D  be  the  length  of  the  mean  solar  day  (or  synodic  day  in 
question)  d  the  mean  sidereal  revolution  of  the  meridian  with  reference 
to  the  same  stary  and  y  the  sidereal  year.     Then  the  ans  described  by  the 

sun  and  the  meridian  in  the  interval  D  will  be  respectively  360^  —and 

y 

860^  77'  -^^^  ^^^  ^®  IMbt  of  these  exceeds  the  former  by  predselj 
860^  we  have 

860^^»360*'-+860«; 


whence  it  follows  that 


d  y 


^=  1  +  -=1  00273780, 

taking  the  value  of  the  sidereal  year  jr  as  given  in  Art.  383,  via.  365^  6^ 
9*  9'6*.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  d  is  not  the  afasolate  sidereal  daqf^  bat 
exceeds  it  in  the  ratio  lOOOOOOll :  1.  Henoe  to  get  the  value  of  the 
mean  $olar  as  expiesscd  in  absolute  sidereal  days,  the  nnmber  above  set 
down  mnat  be  incraaaed  in  the  same  ratio,  whicb  biings  it  to  1-0(^273791, 


r 
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which  18  the  ratio  of  the  solar  to  the  sidereal  day  actually  in  cse  among 
astronomers. 

(912.)  It  would  he  well  for  chronology  if  mankind  would;  or  could 
have  contented  themselves  with  this  one  invariahle,  natural^  and  conve- 
nient standard  in  their  reckoning  of  time.  The  ancient  Egyptians  did 
so,  and  by  their  adoption  of  an  historical  and  official  year  of  365  days 
have  afforded  the  only  example  of  a  practical  chronology,  free  from  all 
obscurity  or  complication.  But  the  return  of  the  seasons,  on  which  de- 
pend all  the  more  important  arrangements  and  business  of  cultivated  life, 
is  not  conformabe  to  such  a  multiple  of  the  diurnal  unit.  Their  return 
is  regulated  by  the  tropical  year,  or  the  interval  between  two  successive 
arrivals  of  tke  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox,  which,  as  we  have  seen  (Art. 
383),  differs  from  the  sidereal  year  by  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  equi- 
noctial points.  Now  this  motion  is  not  absolutely  uniform,  because  the 
ecliptic,  upon  which  it  is  estimated,  is  gradually,  though  very  slowly, 
changing  its  situation  in  space  under  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  planets 
(Art.  640.)  And  thus  arises  a  variation  in  the  tropical  year,  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  place  of  the  equinox  (Art.  383.)  The  tropical  year  in 
actually  about  4-21*  shorter  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  This 
absence  of  the  most  essential  requisite  for  a  standard,  viz.  invariability, 
renders  it  necessary,  since  we  cannot  help  employing  the  tropical  year  in 
our  reckoning  of  time,  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  or  artificial  value  for  it,  so 
near  the  truth,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  accumuktion  of  its  error  for  several 
centuries  producing  any  practical  mischief,  and  thus  satisfying  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  civil  life ;  while,  for  scientific  purposes,  the  tropical  year, 
so  adopted,  is  considered  only  as  the  representative  of  a  certain  number 
of  integer  days  and  a  fraction — the  day  being,  in  effect,  the  only  standard 
employed.  The  case  is  nearly  analogous  to  the  reckoning  of  value  by 
guineas  and  shillings,  an  artificial  relation  of  the  two  coins  being  fixed  by 
law,  near  to,  but  scarcely  ever  exactly  coincident  with,  the  natural  one,  ' 
determined  by  the  relative  market  price  of  gold  and  silver^  of  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  —  whichever  is  really  the  most  invariable,  or 
the  most  in  use  with  other  nations,  —  may  be  assumed  as  the  true  theo- 
retical standard  of  value. 

(913.)  The  other  inconvenience  of  the  tropical  year  as  a  greater  unit 
is  its  incommensurability  with  the  lesser.  In  our  measure  of  space  all 
our  subdivisions  are  into  aliquot  parts :  a  yard  is  three  feet,  a  mile  eight 
furlongs,  &o.  But  a  year  is  no  exa^ct  number  of  days,  nor  an  integer 
number  with  any  exact  fraction,  as  one  third  or  one  fourth,  over  and  above ; 
but  the  surplus  is  an  incommensurable  fraction,  composed  of  hours, 
minutes,  seconds,  &o.,  which  produces  the  sapie  kind  of  inconvenience  in 
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in  the  reckoniDg  of  time  that  it  would  do  in  that  of  money,  if  we  had 
gold  coins  of  the'  valae  of  twenty-one  shillings^  with  odd  pence  and  far- 
things, and  a  fraction  of  a  farthing  over.  For  this,  however,  there  is  no 
remedy  hut  to  keep  a  strict  register  of  the  surplus  fractions ;  and,  when 
they  amount  to  a  whole  day,  cast  them  over  into  the  integer  account. 

(914.)  To  do  this  in  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  manner  is  the 
ohject  of  a  well-adjusted  calendar.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which  we 
follow,  it  is  accomplished  with  as  much  simplicity  and  neatness  as  the 
case  admits,  hy  carrying  a  little  farther  than  is  done  ahove,  the  principle 
of  an  assumed  or  artificial  year,  and  adopting  itoo  such  years,  both  con- 
sisting of  an  exact  integer  number  of  days,  viz.  one  of  365  and  the  other 
of  366,  and  laying  down  a  simple  and  easily  remembered«rule  for  the 
order  in  which  these  years  shall  succeed  each  other  in  the  civil  reckoning 
of  time,  so  that  during  the  lapse  of  at  least  some  thousands  of  years  the 
sum  of  the  integer  artificial,  or  Oregorian,  years  dapsed  shall  not  differ 
from  the  same  number  of  real  tropical  years  by  a  whole  day.  By  this 
contrivance,  the  equinoxes  and  solstices  will  always  Ml  on  days  similarly 
situated,  and  bearing  the  same  name  in  each  Gregorian  year ;  and  the 
seasons  will  for  ever  correspond  to  the  same  months,  instead  of  running 
the  round  of  the  whole  year,  as  they  must  do  upon  any  other 'system  of 
reckoning,  and  used,  in  fiict,  to  do  before  this  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
ignorant  haphazard  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  chronology,  and  of  strictly 
defined  and  superstitiously  rigorous  observance  in  the  Egyptian. 

(915.)  The  Gregorian  rule  is  as  follows  : — ^The  years  are  denominated 
ct8  years  current  (not  cu  years  elapsed)  from  the  midnight  between  the 
31st  of  December  and  the  1st  of  January  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  chronological  detennination  of  that  event 
by  Dionysins  Exiguus.  Every  year  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by  4 
without  remainder,  consists  of  365  days ;  every  year  which  is  so  divisible, 
but  is  not  divisible  by  100,  of  366 ;  every  year  divisible  by  100,  but  not 
by  400,  again  of  365 ;  and  every  year  divisible  by  400,  again  of  366. 
For  example,  the  year  1833  not  being  divisible  by  4,  consists  of  365 
days;  1836  of  366;  1800  and  1900  of  365  each ;  but  2000  of  366.  In 
order  to  see  how  near  this  rule  will  bring  us  to  the  truth,  let  us  sec  what 
number  of  days  10000  Gregorian  years  will  contain,  beginning  with  the 
year  A.  D.  1.  Now,  in  10000,  the  numbers  not  divisible  by  4  will  be  }  of 
10000  or  7500 ;  those  divisible  by  100,  but  not  by  400,  will  in  like  mann  »r 
be  f  of  100,  or  75;  so  that,  in  the  10000  years  in  question,  7575  consist 
of  366,  aud  the  remaining  2425  of  365,  producing  in  all  3652425  days, 
which  would  give  for  an  average  of  each  year,  one  with  another,  365'*2425. 
Thft  actual  value  of  the  tropical  year,  (art.  383)  reduced  into  a  decimal 
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fraction,  is  365*24224,  so  the  error  in  the  Gregorian  rule  on  10000  of 
the  present  tropical  years,  is  2*6,  or  2'  14^  24" ;  that  is  to  say,  less  than 
a  day  in  3000  years ;  which  is  more  than  safficient  for  all  human  purposes,  > 
those  of  the  astronomer  excepted,  who  is  in  no  danger  of  heing  led  into 
error  from  this  cause.  Even  this  error  is  avoided  hy  extending  the 
wording  of  the  Gregorian  rule  one  step  farther  than  its  contrivers  probably 
thought  it  worth  while  to  go,  and  declaring  that  years  divisible  by  4000 
should  consist  of  365  days.  This  would  take  off  two  integer  days  from 
the  above  calculated  number,  and  2*5  from  a  larger  average;  making  the 
sum  of  days  in  100000  Gregorian  years,  36524225,  which  differs  only  by 
a  single  day  from  100000  real  tropical  years,  such  as  they  exist  at  present. 

(916.)  In  the  historical  dating  of  events  there  is  no  year  a.  d.  0.  The 
year  inunediately  previous  to  a.  d.  1,  is  always  called  B.  c.  1.  Thb  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  reckoning  chronological  ^and  astronomical 
'  intervals.  The  sum  of  the  nominal  years  B.  c.  and  A.  d.  must  be  dimin- 
ished by  1.  Thus,  from  Jan.  1,  B.  c.  4713,  to  Jan.  1,  1582,  the  years 
elapsed  are  not  6295,  but  6294. 

(917.)  As  any  distance  along  a  high  road  might,  though  in  a  rather 
inconvenient  and  roundabout  way,  be  expressed  without  introducing  error 
by  setting  up  a  series  of  milestones,  at  intervaltf'  of  unequal  lengths,  so 
that  every  fourth  mile,  for  instance,  should  be  a  yard  longer  than  the  rest, 
or  according  to  any  other  fixed  rule;  taking  care  only  to  mark  the  stones 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  no  mistake,  and  to  advertise  all  travellers  of  the 
difference  of  lengths  and  their  order  of  succession ;  so  may  any  interval 
of  time  be  expressed  correctly  by  stating  in  what  Gregorian  years  it  begins 
and  ends,  and  whereabouts  in  each.  For  this  statement  coupled  with  the 
declaratory  rule,  enables  us  to  say  how  many  integer  years  are  to  be 
reckoned  at  365,  and  how  many  at  366  days.  The  latter  years  are  called 
bissextiles,  or  leap-years,  and  the  surplus  days  thus  thrown  into  the 
reckoning  are  called  XTUercalaiy  or  leap  days, 

(918.)  If  the  Gregorian  rule,  as  above  stated,  had  always  and  in  all 
countries  been  known  and  followed,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  reckon 
the  number  of  days  elapsed  between  the  present  time,  and  any  historical 
recorded  event.     But  this  is  not  the  case  j  and  the  history  of  the  calendar, 
with  reference  to  chronology,  or  to  the  calculation  of  ancient  observations, 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  clock,  going  regularly  when  left  to  itself, 
but  sometimes  forgotten  to  be  wound  up ;  and  when  wound,  sometimes 
set  forward,  sometimes  backward,  either  to  serve  particular  purposes  and  • 
private  interests,  or  to  rectify  blunders  in  setting.    Such,  at  least,  appean  > 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Roman  calendar,  in  which  our  own  origi- 
nates, from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Julias  Csesar,  when  the  lunar. 
34 
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year  of  13  months,  or  355  days,  was  augmented  at  pleasure  to  correspond 
to  the  solar,  by  which  the  seasons  are  determined|  by  the  arbitrary  inter- 
cabtions  of  the  priests,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  decemvirs  and  other 
magistrates,  till  the  confusion  became  inextricable.  To  Julius  Csesar, 
assisted  by  Sosigenes,  an  eminent  Alexandrian  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, we  owe  the  neat  contrivance  of  the  two  years  of  365  and  366  days, 
and  the  insertion  of  one  bissextile  after  three  common  years.  This  im- 
portant change  took  place  in  the  45th  year  before  Christ,  which  he  ordered 
to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January,  bein^  the  day  of  the  new  moan  im- 
mediately/oUowing  the  winter  solstice  of  the  year  be/ore.  We  may  judge 
of  the  state  into  which  the  reckoning  of  time  had  fidlen,  by  the  fact,  th^t 
to  introduce  the  new  system  it  was  necessary  to  enact  that  the  previous 
year,  46  B.  c,  should  consist  of  445  days,  a  drcninstanoe  which  obtained 
for  it  the  epithet  of  ^*  the  year  of  confusion." 

,  (919.)  Had  CsBsar  lived  to  cany  out  into  practical  effect,  as  Chief 
Pontiff,  his  own  reformation,  an  inconvenience  would  have  been  avoided, 
which  at  the  very  outset  threw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion.  The 
words  of  his  edict  establishing  the  Julian  system  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  contained  some  expression  equi- 
valent to  <'  every  fourth  year,''  which  the  priests  misinterpreting  after  his 
death  to  mean  (according  to  the  sacerdotal  system  of  numeration)  as 
counting  the  leap  year  newly  elapsed  as  No.  1  o/  the  /bury  intercalated 
every  third  instead  of  every  fourth  year.  This  erroneous  practice  con- 
tinued during  36  years,  in  which  therefore  12  instead  of  9  days  were 
intercalated,  and  an  error  of  three  days  produced ;  to  rectify  which,  Au- 
gustus ordered  the  suspenaon  of  all  intercalation  during  three  complete 
ipuidriennia,  —  thus  restoring,  as  may  be  presumed  his  intention  to  have 
been,  the  Julian  dates  for  the  future,  and  re-establishing  the  Julian 
system^  which  was  never  afterwards  vitiated  by  any  error,  till  the  epoch 
when  its  own  inherent  defects  gave  occasion  to  the  Gregorian  reformation. 
According  to  the  Augustan  reform,  the  years  A.  u.  o.  761,  765,  769,  Ac, 
which  we  now  call  A.  D.  8,  12,  16,  &c.,  are  leap  years.  And  starting 
from  this  as  a  certain  fact,  (for  the  statements  of  the  transaction  by  clas- 
sical  authors  are  not  so  precipe  as  to  leave  absohU^  no  danht  as  to  the 
previous  intermediate  years,)  astronomers  and  chronologists  have  agreed 
to  reckon  backwards  in  unbroken  succession  on  this  principle,  and  ^us  to 
carry  the  Julian  chronology  into  past  time,  asifii  had  never  suffered 
imch  interruption,  and  as  t/it  were  certain  (which  it  is  not,  though  we  con- 
ceive the  babince  of  probabilities  to  incline  that  way')  that  Caesar,  by  way 

'  With  Scaliger,  Ideler,  and  all  the  best  autborides.    Yet  it  has  been  argoed  that 
traesar  woaM  naturally  begin  his  first  fuadriennmm  with  three  ordinaiy  jrean,  defer- 
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of  seooring  the  intercalatioii  as  a  matter  of  precedent,  made  his  initial 
year  45  b.  c.  a  leap  year.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  the  relation  of  any 
event)  either  in  ancient  history  or  in  modem,  previons  to  the  change  of 
Btyle^  the  time  is  specified  in  oor  modem  nomenclatare,  it  is  always  to  be 
understood  as  having  been  identified  with  the  assigned  date  by  threading 
the  mases  (often  very  tangled  and  obscure  ones)  of  special  and  national 
chronology,  and  referring  the  day  of  its  occurrence  to  its  place  in  the 
Julian  system  90  interpreted, 

(920.)  Difierent  nations  in  different  ages  of  the  world  have  of  course 
reckoned  their  time  in  difierent  ways,  and  from  difiTerent  epochs,  and  it  is 
^therefore  a  matter  of  great  convenience  that  astronomers  and  chronblogists 
(as  they  have  agreed  on  the  uniform  adoption  of  the  Julian  system  of 
.  years  and  months)  should  also  agree  on  an  epoch  antecedent  to  them  all, 
to  which,  as  to  a  fixed  point  in  time,  the  whole  list  of  chronological  eras 
can  be  differentially  referred.  Such  an  epoch  is  the  noon  of  the  1st  of 
January,  B.  0.  4713,  which  is  called  the  epoch  of  the  Julian  period,  a  cycle 
of  7980  Julian  years,  to  understand  the  origin  of  which  we  must  explain 
that  of  three  subordinate  cycles,  from  whose  combination  it  takes  its  rise, 
by  the  multiplication  together  of  the  numbers  of  years  severally  contained 
in  them,  viz. : — the  Solar  and  Lunar  cycles,  and  that  of  the  indictions. 

(921.)  The  Solar  cycle  consists  of  28  Julian  years,  afWr  the  lapse  of 
which  the  same  days  of  the  week  on  the  Julian  system  would  always 
return  to  the  same  days  of  each  month  throughout  the  year.  For  four 
such  years  consisting  of  1461  days,  which  is  not  a  multiple  of  7,  it  is 
evident  that  the  least  number  of  years  which  will  fulfil  this  condition 
I  must  be  seven  times  that  interval,  or  28  years.    The  place  in  this  cycle 

I  for  any  year  A.  D.,  as  1849,  is  found  by  adding  9  to  the  year,  and  divi- 

ding by  28.  The  remainder  is  the  number  sought,  0  being  counted  as  28. 
(922.)  The  Lunar  cycle  consists  of  19  years  or  235  lunations,  which 
differ  from  19  Julian  years  of  365|  days  only  by  about  an  hour  and  a 
half^  80  that,  supposing  the  new  moon  to  happen  on  the  first  of  January, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  it  will  happen  on  that  day  (or  within  a  very 
short  time  of  its  beginning  or  ending)  again  after  a  lapse  of  19  years,  and 
almost  certainly  on  that  day,  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  after  the  lapse  of  four  such  cycles,  or  76  years;  and  all 
the  new  moons  in  the  interval  will  run  on  the  same  days  of  the  month  as 
in  the  preceding  cycle.  This  period  of  19  years  is  sometimes  called  the 
Metonic  cycle,  from  its  discoverer  Meton,  an  Athenian  mathematician,  a 

ring  the  rectification  of  their  accumulated  error  to  the  fourth,  by  inserting  tUn  the 
intercalary  day.  For  the  correction  of  Roman  dates  during  the  fifty*two  years  between 
the  Julian  and  Augustan  reformations,  see  Ideler,  "  Handbuch  der  Mathematiaehen 
nnd  Techuischen  Chronologie,"  which  we  take  for  our  guide  throughout  this  chtpt«r 
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disooverj  dulj  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  as  ensuring  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  lunar  and  solar  years,  the  former  of  which  was  followed 
by  the  Greeks.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  him  for  this  discoyerj, 
a  circumstance  very  expressive  of  the  annoyance  which  a  lunar  year  of 
neoesaity  inflicts  on  a  civilized  people,  to  whom  a  regular  and  simple 
calendar  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  life.  The  cycle  of  76  years,  a 
grdttt  improvement  on  the  Metonic  cycle,  was  first  proposed  by  Callippus, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Callippic  cycle.  To  find  the  place  of  a  given 
year  in  the  lunar  cycle,  (or  as  it  is  called  the  Golden  Number,)  add  1  to 
the  number  of  the  year  a.  d.,  and  divide  by  19,  the  remainder  (or  19  if 
exactly  divisible)  is  the  Golden  Number. 

(923.)  The  cycle  of  the  indictions  is  a  period  of  15  years  used  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  in  the  fiscal  organization  of  the'  Roman  empire,  under 
CoDstantine  and  his  successors,  and  thence  introduced  into  legal  dates,  as 
the  Golden  Number,  serving  to  determine  Easter,  was  in  to  ecclesiastical 
ones.  To  find  the  place  of  a  year  in  the  indiction  cycle,  add  3  and  divide 
by  15.  The  remainder  (or  15  if  0  remain)  is  the  number  of  the  indio- 
tional  year. 

(924.)  If  we  multiply  together  the  numbers  28,  19,  and  15,  we  get 
798^0,  and  therefore,  a  period  or  cycle  of  7980  years  will  bring  round  the 
years  of  the  three  cycles  again  in  the  same  order,  so  that  each  year  shall 
hold  the  same  place  in  all  the  three  cycles  as  the  corresponding  year  in 
the  foregoing  ^riod.  As  none  of  the  three  numbers  in  question  have  any 
common  factor,  it  is  evident  that  no  two  years  in  the  same  compound 
period  can  agree  in  all  the  three  particulars :  so  that  to  specify  the  numbers 
of  a  yearHn  each  of  these  cycles  is,  in  fact,  to  specify  the  year,  if  within 
that  long  period;  which  embraces  the  entire  of  authentic  chronology. 
The  period  thus  arising  of  7980  Julian  years,  is  called  the  Julian  period, 
and  it  has  been  found  so  useful,  that  the  most  competent  authorities  have 
not  hesitated  to  declare  that,  through  its  employment,  light  and  order 
were  first  introduced  into  chronology.'  We  owe  its  invention  or  revival 
to  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  is  said  to  have  received  it  from  the  Greeks  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  first  year  of  the  current  Julian  period,  or  that  of  which 
the  number  in  each  of  the  three  subordinate  cycles  is  1,  was  the  year  4713 
B.  c,  and  the  noon  of  the  1st  of  January  of  that  year,  for  the  meridian 
of  Alexandria,  is  the  chronological  epoch,  to  which  all  historical  eras  are 
most  readily  and  intelligibly  referred,  by  computing  the  number  of  integer 
days  intervening  between  that  epoch  and  the  noon  (for  Alexandria)  of  the 
day,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  first  of  the  particular  era  in  question. 
The  meridian  of  Alexandria  is  chosen  as  that  to  which  Ptolemy  refers  the 
oonuneiioement  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the  basis  of  all  his  calculations. 
'  Ideler,  Handbucfa,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  77. 
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(925.)  Given  the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  those  of  the  subordinate 
cycles  are  easily  determined  as  above.  Conversely,  given  the  years  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  cycles,  and  of  the  indiction,  to  determine  the  year  of  the 
Julian  period  proceed  as  follows :  —  Multiply  the  number  of  the  year  in 
the  solar  cycle  by  4845,  in  the  lunar  by  4200,  and  in  the  Cycle  of  the 
Indictions  by  6916,  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  7980,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  sought. 

(926.)  The  following  table  contains  these  intervals  for  some  of  the  more 
important  historical  eras :  — 
Inttrvah  in  Days  between  the  Commencement  of  the  Julian  Period,  and 

that  of  some  other  remarkahle  chronological  and  astronomicai  Eras. 


1 

Names  by  which  the  Bra  is  uraally  dted. 

First  day 

current  of 

the  era. 

Chronolog*! 
deslgnatioa 
of  the  year. 

Current  year 
of  the  Ju- 
lian Period. 

Interval 
days. 

0 
258,963 

588,466 

863,817 

985,718 

1,289,160 

1,350,815 

1,438,171 

1,446,502 
1,448,638 
1,563,831 
1,599,608 
1,603,398 
1,607,739 
1,703,770 
1,704,987 
1,707,544 
1,710,466 
1,710,706 
1,721,424 
1,825,030 

1,948,439 
1.952,063 
2,115,285 

2,299,160 
2,361,221 

2,299,161 
2,361,222 

2,378,862 

2,389,454 

2,896,759 

Julian  Epoch: 
Julian  period 

Julian  Dates. 
Jan.  1. 
(Jan.  1.) 

Feb.  18. 
(Jan.  1.) 
Octl. 
July  12. 
(May  L) 

July  1. 

AprU  22. 
Feb.  2C. 
July  15. 
June  28. 
Nov.  12. 
Oct  1. 
Sept  1. 
Jan.  1. 
Jan.  1. 
Jan.  1. 
Aug.  29. 
Jan.  1. 
Aug.  29. 

July  15. 
June  16. 
March  14. 

Oct  4. 
Sept  2. 

Dates. 
Oct  15. 
Sept  14. 

Jan.  1. 

Jan.  1. 

Jan.  1. 

B.  0.4713 
4004 

3102 
2348 
2015 
1184 
1015 

77fi 

753 

747 

432 

330 

324 

312 

49 

46 

38 

80 

30 

A.  D.      1 

284 

022 

632 

1079 

1582 
1752 

1582 
1752 

1801 

1830 

1850 

1 
710 

1612 
2366 
2699 
3530 
3699 

3938 

3961 

8967 

4282 

4384 

4390 

4402 

4665 

4669 

4676 

4684 

4684   ^ 

4714 

4997 

5335 
5345 
5792 

6295 
6465 

6295 
6465 

6514 

6543 

6563 

Creation  of  the  world  (Usher)  

Kra  uf  the  Deluge  (Aboulhassan  Eus- 
chiar) 

Ditto  Vulgar  Computation 

Era  of  Abraham  (Sir  H.  Nicholas) .... 
Destruction  of  Troy,  (ditto) 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 

Olympiads  (mean  epoch  in  general 
use) 

Building  of  Rome  (Varrunian  epoch, 

u.  c.) 

Era  of  Nabooassar 

Metonic  cycle  (Astronomical  epoch)... 
Callippic  cycle,         do.     (Biot) 

Pbiiippic  era,  or  era  of  Philip  AridsBus 
Era  of  the  SeleucidsB 

CsBsarean  era  of  Antioch 

Julian  reformation  of  the  Calendar... 
Spanish  era 

Actian  era  in  Rome.. 

Actian  era  of  Alexandria..... 

Vulgai*  or  Dionysian  era 

Era  of  Diocletian... 

Hejira    (astronomical    epoch,    new 
moon) 

Era  of  Tezdegird 

Gelalsean  era  (Sir  H.  Nicholas) 

Last  day  of  Old  Style  (Catholic  na- 
tions) 

Last  day  of  Old  Style  in  England).... 

Oregorian  Epoehe, 
New  Style  in  Catholic  nations 

Ditto      in  England 

Commencement  of  the  19th  century, 
epoch  of  Bode's  catalogue  of  stars.. 

Spoch  of  the  catalogue  of  stars  of  the 
R.  Astronomical  Society 

Epoch  of  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Association :.. 
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N.  B.  The  oiril  epochs  of  the  Metonic  ojcle,  and  the  Hejira,  u-e  each  one  day  later 
than  the  astronomical,  the  latter  being  the  epochs  of  the  absolute  new  mootff  the  former 
those  of  the  earliest  possible  Tisibility  of  the  lanar  eresccDt  in  a  tropical  sky.  M.  Biot 
has  shown  that  the  solstice  and  new  moon  not  only  coincided  on  the  day  here  set  down 
as  the  commencement  of  the  Callippic  cycle,  but  that,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  a  ban 
possibility  existed  of  seeing  the  crescent  moon  at  Athens  wt(Atn  that  day,  reckoned  from 
wudnigki  to  midnigkL 

(927.)  The  detennination  of  the  exact  inteiral  between  any  two  given 
dates  is  a  matter  of  sach  importance,  and,  unless  methodically  performed, 
is  so  Terj  liable  to  error,  that  the  following  rales  will  not  be  found  out  of 
place.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remarked,  generally,  that  a  date, 
whether  of  a  day  or  year,  always  expresses  the  day  or  year  mrrent  and  not 
dapped,  and  that  the  designation  of  a  year  by  A.  D.  or  B.  o.  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  Tuime  of  that  year,  and  not  as  a  mere  number  uninterrupt- 
edly dmgnating  the  place  of  the  year  in  the  scale  of  time.  Thus,  in 
the  date,  Jan.  5,  b.  o.  1,  Jan.  5  docs  not  mean  that  5  days  of  January  in 
the  year  in  question  have  elapsed,  but  that  4  have  elapsed,  and  the  5th  ia 
current.  And  the  B.  0.  1,  indicates  that  the  JirU  day  of  the  year  so 
named,  (the  first  year  current  before  Christ,)  preceded  the  first  day  of  the 
vulgar  era  by  one  year.  The  scale  of  a.  d.  and  b.  g.  is  not  continuous, 
the  year  0  in  both  being  wanting ;  so  that  (supposing  the  vulgar  reckon- 
ing correct)  our  Saviour  was  bom  in  the  year  b.  o.  1. 

(928.)  To  find  the  year  current  of  the  Julian  period^  (j.  p.)  oorre- 
sponding  to  any  given  year  current  B.  c.  or  A.  D.  If  B.  C,  subtract  the 
number  of  the  year  from  4714  :  if  a.  d.,  add  its  number  to  4713.  For 
example,  see  the  foregoing  table. 

(929.)  To  find  the  day  current  of  the  Julian  period  corresponding  to 
any  given  date,  Old  Style,  Convert  the  year  B.  c.  or  A.  D.  into  the  cor- 
responding year  J.  p.  as  above.  Subtract  1  and  divide  the  number  so 
diminished  by  4,  and  call  Q  the  integer  quotient,  and  B  the  remainder. 
Then  will  Q  be  the  number  of  entire  quadriennia  of  1461  days  each,  and 
R  the  residual  years,  the  first  of  which  is  always  a  leap-year.  Convert 
Q  into  days  by  the  help  of  the  first  of  the  annexed  tables,  and  R  by  the 
second,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  interval  between  the  Julian  epoch,  and 
the  commencement,  Jan.  1,  of  the  year.  Then  find  the  days  intervening 
between  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1,  and  that  of  the  date-day  by  the  third 
table,  using  the  column  for  a  leap-year,  where  E  =  0,  and  that  for  a  com- 
mon year  when  R  is  1,  2,  or  3.  Add  the  days  so  found  to  thoee  in 
Q  +  R,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  days  elapsed  of  the  Julian  period,  the 
number  of  which  increased  by  1  gives  the  day  current. 
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Tablb  I.  Maltiplei  of  1461,  the  days  in  a 
Jalian  Quadriennium. 


1461 
2922 
4388 


5844 
7306 
8766 


10227 
11688 
13149 


Tablb  2.  Days  in 
Residual  years. 


0 

866 

731 

1096 


Tabu  3.  Days  elapsed  from  Jan.  1  to  the  Ist  of  eaeh  Month. 

Inaoom- 
mon  year. 

In  a  leap    1 
year.       | 

Inaoom* 

men  year. 

In  a  leap 
year. 

Jan.l 

Feb.  1 

March  1 

0 

31 

69 

90 

120 

161 

0 

31 

60 

91 

121 

162 

July  1 

Aag.  1 

Sept.  1 

Oct  1 

181 
212 
243 
273 
304 
334 

182 
213 
244 
274 
306 
336 

April  1 

May  1 

Jane  1 

Nor.  1 

Dee.  1 

Example. — What  is  the  current  day  of  the  Jalian  period  oorrespond- 
ing  to  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  in  England,  on  Sept  2,  A.  D.  1752  J 


1000 


1,461,000 


600 

10 

6 

R-0 

876,600 

14,610 

8,766 

0 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  1,                  24'4 
Sept.  1  to  Sept.  2,                     1 

2,361,221  days  el 
Ciirrent  day  (he  2,36l,222i. 

1752 
4713 
6465  year  current. 

1_ 

4)6464  yeara  elapsed. 
Q-I6I67 
R-      05 


(930.)  To  find  the  same  for  any  given  date,  New  Style.  Proceed  as 
above,  considering  the  date  as  a  Jalian  date,  and  disregarding  the  change 
of  style.     Then,  from  the  resulting  days,  subtract  as  follows : — 

For  any  date  of  New  Style,  antecedent  to  March  1,  a.  d.  1700 10  days. 

After  Feb.  28,  1700,  and  before  March  1,  a.  d.  1800 11  days. 

1800  "  "  1900 12  daya. 

1900  **  '*  2100 13day8,6us. 

(931.)  To  find  the  interval  hettoeen  any  two  date*,  whether  of  Old  or 
Nrio  Style,  or  one  o/one,  and  one  of  the  oQier,  Find  the  day  current 
of  the  Julian  period  corresponding  to  each  date,  and  their  difference  is 
the  interval  required.  K  the  dates  contain  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
they  must  be  annexed  to  their  respective  days  current,  and  the  subtraction 
performed  as  usual. 

(932.)  The  Julian  rule  made  every  fourth  year,  without  exception,  a 
bissextile.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  over-correction ;  it  supposes  the  length  of 
the  tr6pical  year  to  be  365^',  which  is  too  great,  and  theseby  induces  au 
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error  of  7  days  in  908  jears,  as  will  easily  appear  on  trial.  Accordiuglyy 
80  early  as  the  year  1414,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  the  equinoxes 
were  gradually  creeping  away  from  the  21st  of  March  and  September, 
where  they  ought  to  have  always  fallen  had  the  Julian  year  been  exact, 
and  happening  (as  it  appeared)  too  early.  The  necessity  of  a  fresh  and 
effectual  reform  in  the  calendar  was  from  that  time  continually  urged,  and 
at  length  admitted.  The  change  (which  took  place  under  the  popedom 
of  Gregory  XIII.)  consisted  in  the  omission  of  ten*  nominal  days  after 
the  4th  of  October,  1582,  (so  that  the  next  day  was  called  the  15th,  and 
not  the  5th,)  and  the  promulgation  of  the  rule  already  explained  for  future 
regulation.  The  change  wafi  adopted  immediately  in  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries; but  more  slowly  in  Protestant.  In  England,  ^Hhe  change  of  style," 
as  it  was  called,  took  place  after  the  2d  of  September,  1752,  eleven  no- 
minal days  being  then  struck  out ;  so  that,  the  last  day  of  Old  Style  being 
t^e  2d,  the  first  of  New  Style  (the  nef  t  day)  was  called  the  14th,  instead 
of  the  3d.  The  same  legislative  enactment  which  established  the  Gre- 
gorian yeaf  in  England  in  1752,  shortened  the  preceding  year,  1751,  by 
a  full  quarter.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  year  was  held  te  begin  with 
the  25th  March,  and  the  year  A.  d.  1751  did  so  accordingly;  but  that 
year  was  not  suffered  to  run  out,  but  was  supplanted  on  the  Ist  of  January 
by  the  year  1752,  which  it  was  enacted  should  commence  on  that  day,  as 
.well  as  every  subsequent  year.  Russia  is  now  the  only  country  in 
Europe  in  which  the  Old  Style  is  still  adhered  to,  and  (another  secular 
year  having  elapsed)  the  difference  between  the  European  and  Russian 
•  dates  amounts,  at  present,  to  12  days. 

(933.)  It  is  fortunate  for  astronomy  that  the  confusion  of  dates,  and 
the  irreconcilable  contradctions  which  historical  statements  too  often  ex- 
hibit, when  confronted  with  the  best  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  ancient 
reckonings  of  time,  affect  recorded  observations  but  little.  An  astrono- 
mical obfier.ya^ion,  of  any  striking  and  well-marked  phenomenon,  carries 
with  it,  in  most  oases,  abundant  means  of  recovering  its  exact  date,  when 
any  tolerable  approximation  is  afforded  to  it  by  chronological  records; 
and,  so  far  from  being  abjectly  dependent  on  the  obscure  and  often  con- 
tradictory dates,  which  the  comparison  of  ancient  authorities  indicates,  is 
often  itself  the  surest  and  most  convincing  evidence  on  which  a  chrono- 
logical epoch  can  be  brought  to  rest.  Remarkable  eclipses,  for  instance, 
now  that  the  lunar  theory  is  thoroughly  understood,  can  be  calculated 
hack  for  several  thousands  of  years,  without  the  possibility  of  mistaking 
the  day  of  their  occurrence.     And,  whenever  any  such  eclipse  is  so  inter- 

■  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  540. 
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woven  with  the  account  ^ven  by  an  ancient  anthor  of  some  historical 
eventy  as  to  indicate  precisely  the  interval  of  time  between  the  eclipse  and 
the  event,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  to  identify  the  eclipse;  that 
date  is  recovered  and  fixed  for  ever.' 

(934.)  The  days  thus  parcelled  oat  into  years,  the  next  step  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  time  is  to  secure  the  identification  of  each  day,  by  im- 
posing on  it  a  name  universally  known  and  employed.  Since,  however, 
the  days  of  a  whole  year  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  loading  the 
memory  with  distinct  names  for  each,  all  nations  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  breaking  them  down  into  parcels  of  a  more  moderate  extent;  giving 
names  to  each  of  these  parcels,  and  particularizing  the  days  in  each  by 
numbers,  or  by  some  special  indication.  The  lunar  month  has  been  re- 
sorted to  in  many  instances ;  and  some  nations  have,  in  fact,  preferred  a 
lunar  to  a  solar  chronology  altogether,  as  the  Turks  and  Jews  continue  to 
do  to  this  day,  making  the  year  consist  of  12  lunar  months,  or  854  days. 
Our, own  division  into  twelve  unequal  months  is  entirely  arbitraiy,  and 
often  productive  of  confusion,  owing  to  the  equivoque  between  the  lunar 
and  calendar  month.'  The  intercalary  day  naturally  attaches  itself  to 
February  as  the  shortest. 

(935.)  Astronomical  time  reckons  from  the  noon  of  the  current  day, 
civil  from  the  pteceding  midnight,  so  that  the  two  dates  coincide  only 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  astronomical,  and  the  later  of  the  civil  day. 
This  is  an  inconvenience  which  might  be  remedied  by  shifting  the  astro- 
nomical epoch  to  coincidence  with  the  civil.  There  is,  however,  another 
inconvenience,  and  a  very  serious  one,  to  which  both  are  liable,  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  day  itself,  which  is  a  local  phsenomenon,  and  com- 
mences at  different  instants  of  absolute  time,  under  different  meridians, 
whether  we  reckon  from  noon,  midnight,  sunrise,  or  sunset.  In  conse- 
quence all  astronomical  observations  require,  in  addition  to  their  date,  to 
render  them  comparable  with  each  other,  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  from  some  meridian,  commonly  respected  by  all  astronomers. 
For  geographical  longitudes,  the  Isle  of  Ferroe  has  been  chosen  by  some 
as  a  common  meridian,  indifferent  (and  on  that  very  account  offensive)  to 
all  nations.  Were  astronomers  to  follow  such  an  example,  they  would 
probably  fix  upon  Alexandria,  as  that  to  which  Ptolemy's  observations 

*  See  the  remarkable  calcalations  of  Mr.  Baily  relative  to  the  celebrated  solar  eclipse 
which  put  an  end  to  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Media  and  Lydia,  b.  c.  610, 
Sept.  30.    Phil.  Trans,  ci.  220. 

*  "A  month  in  law  is  a  lunar  month  or  twenty-eight  days,  (! !)  unless  otherwise  ez* 
pressed."— B2acXw(oiie,  ii,  chap.  9.  *'A  lease  for  twelve  months  is  only  for  forty-eight 
weeks."— Aitf. 
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and  oomputatioDB  were  reduced^  and  as  claimiDg  oa  that  account  the  t»- 
spect  of  all  while  offending  the  national  egotism  of  none.  But  even  this 
will  not  meet  the  whole  difficulty.  It  will  still  remain  doubtful,  on  a 
meridian  180^  remote  from  that  of  Alexandria,  what  daj  is  intended  by 
any  given  date.  Do  what  we  will,  when  it  is  the  Monday,  the  Ist  of 
January,  1849,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  it  will  be  Sunday,  the  31st  of 
December,  1848,  in  another,  so  long  as  time  is  reckoned  by  local  houra. 
This  equivoque,  and  the  necessity  of  specifying  the  geographical  locality 
as  an  element  of  the  date,  can  only  be  got  over  by  a  reckoning  of  time 
which  refers  itself  to  some  event,  real  or  imaginary,  conimon  to  all  the 
globe.  Such  an  event  is  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  rather  the  passage  of  an  imaginary  sun,  supposed  to  move 
with  perfect  equality,  through  a  vernal  equinox  supposed  free  from  the 
inequalities  of  nutation,  and  receding  upon  the  ecliptic  with  perfect  uni- 
formity. The  actual  equinox  is  variable,  not  only  by  the  effect  of  nuta- 
tion, but  by  that  of  the  inequality  of  precession,  resulting  from  the  change 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  due  to  planetary  perturbation.  Both  varia- 
tions are,  however,  periodical ;  the  one  in  the  short  period  of  19  years, 
the  other  in  a  period  of  enormous  length,  hitherto  uncalculated,  and 
whose  maximum  of  fluctuation  is  also  unknown.  This  would  appear,  at 
first  sight,  to  render  impracticable  the  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  sun's 
motion  any  rigorously  uniform  measure  of  time.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  will  satisfy  us  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  solar  tables,  by 
which  the  apparent  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  represented  with 
almost  absolute  precision  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  are 
constructed  upon  the  supposition  that  a  certain  angle,  which  is  called  <'  the 
sun's  mean  longitude,"  (and  which  is,  in  effect,  the  sum  of  the  mean  side- 
real motion  of  the  sun,  ^Zi»  the  mean  sidereal  motion  of  the  equinox  in 
the  opposite  direction,  oa  near  as  it  can  he  obtained  from  the  accumu- 
lated observations  of  twenty-five  centuries,)  increases  with  rigorous  uni- 
formity as  time  advances.  The  conversion  of  this  mean  longitude  into 
time  at  the  rate  of  360^  to  the  mean  tropical  year,  (such  as  the  tables 
assume  it,)  wiU  therefore  ^ve  us  both  the  unit  of  time,  and  the  uniform 
measure  of  its  lapse  which  we  seek.  It  will  also  furnish  us  with  an  epoch, 
not  indeed  marked  by  any  real  event,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less 
positively  fixed,  being  connected,  through  the  medium  of  the  tables,  with 
every  single  observation  of  the  sun  on  which  they  have  been  constructed 
and  with  which  compared. 

(936.)  Such  is  the  simplest  abstract  conception  of  equinoctial  time.  It 
is  tJie  mean  longitude  of  the  sun  of  some  one  ajiproped  $et  of  solar  tables^ 
eonverted  into  time  at  the  rate  of  860°  to  the  tropical  year.     Its  unit  is 
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Ihe  moan  tropioal  year  which  thoso  tables  asanme  and  no  other^  and  its 
epoch  is  the  mean  yernal  equinox  of  these  tables  for  the  current  year,  or 
the  instant  when  the  mean  longitude  of  the  tables  is  rigorously  0,  accord- 
ing to  the  assumed  mean  motion  of  the  sun  and  equinox,  the  assumed 
ej>och  of  mean  longitude,  and  the  assumed  equinoctial  point  on  which  the 
tables  have  been  computed,  and  no  other.  To  give  complete  effect  to  this 
idea,  it  only  remains  to  specify  the  particular  tables  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose,  which  ought  to  be  of  great  and  admitted  excellence,  since,  once 
decided  on,  the  very  essence  of  the  conception  is  that  no  subsequent  aUera- 
tion  in  any  respect  should  he  madey  even  when  the  continual  progress  of 
atinmomical  science  shaU  have  shown  any  one  or  aU  of  the  elements  con- 
cemed  to  be  in  some  minute  degree  erroneous  (as  necessarily  they  must,) 
and  shall  have  even  ascertained  the  corrections  they  require  (to  be  them- 
selves again  corrected,  when  another  step  in  refinement  shall  have  been 
made.) 

(937.)  Delambre's  solar  tables  (in  1828)  when  this  mode  of  reckoning 
time  was  first  introduced,  appeared  entitled  to  this  distinction.  According 
to  these  tables,  the  sun's  mean  longitude  was  0^,  or  the  mean  vernal  equi- 
nox occurred,  in  the  year  1828,  on  the  22d  of  March  at  l^"  2-  59*05 
mean  time  at  Greenwich,  and  therefore  at  1^  12"  20**55  mean  time  at 
Paris,  or  1^  56"  84*'55  mean  time  at  Berlin,  at  which  instant,  therefore, 
the  equinoctial  lime  was  0*  0^  0"  0**00,  being  the  commencement  of  the 
1828th  year  current  of  equinoctial  time,  if  we  choose  to  date  from  the 
mean  tabular  equinox,  nearest  to  the  vulgar  era,  or  of  the  654l8t  year  of 
the  Julian  period,  if  we  prefer  that  of  the  first  year  of  that  period. 

(938.)  Equinoctial  time  then  dates  from  the  mean  vernal  equinox  of 
Delambre's  solar  tables,  and  its  unit  is  the  mean  tropical  year  of  these 
tables  (365'*242264.)  Hence,  having  the  fractional  part  of  a  day  ex- 
pressing th%  difference  between  the  mean  local  time  at  any  place  (suppose 
Greenwich)  on  any  one  day  between  two  consecutive  mean  vernal  equi* 
noxes,  that  difference  will  be  the  same  for  every  other  day  in  the  same 
interval.  Thus,  between  the  mean  equinoxes  of  1828  and  1829,  the 
difference  between  equinoctial  and  G-reenwich  time  is  0'-956261  or  0' 
22^  57"  0*'95,  which  expresses  the  equinoctial  day,  hour,  minute,  and 
second,  corresponding  to  mean  noon  at  Greenwich  on  March  23, 1828, 
and  for  the  noons  of  the  24th,  25th,  &c.,  we  have  only  to  substitute  Id, 
2d,  &c.,  for  0*,  retaining  the  same  decimals  of  a  day,  or  the  same  hours, 
minutes,  &c.,  up  to  and  including  March  22, 1829.  Between  Greenwich 
noon  of  the  22d  and  23d  of  MaTtsh,  1829,  the  1828th  equinoctial  year 
terminates,  and  the  1829th  commences.  This  happens  at  0''286003.  or 
at  6^  51"  50**66  Greenwich  mean  time,  after  which  hour,  and  until  the 
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next  QOOB,  the  Greenwich  hoar  added  to  eqainoctial  time  364**956261 
will  amount  to  more  than  365-242264,  a  complete  year,  which  has  there- 
fore to  be  subtracted  to  get  the  equinoctial  date  in  the  next  year,  cor- 
responding to  the  Greenwich  time.  For  example,  at  12*  0*  ()•  Greenwich 
mean  time,  or  0'-500000,  the  eqainoctial  time  will  be  364-956261  + 
0-500000=365-456261,  which  being  greater  than  365-242264,  shows 
that  the  equinoctial  year  current  has  changed,  and  the  latter  number 
.being  subtracted,  we  get  0^-213977  for  the  equinoctial  time  of  the 
1829th  year  current  corresponding  to  March  22,  12*  Greenwich  mean 
time. 

(939.)  Having,  therefore,  the  fractional  part  of  a  day  for  any  one  year 
expressing  the  equinoctial  hour,  &c.,  at  the  mean  noon  of  any  given  place, 
that  for  succeeding  years  will  be  had  by  subtracting  0**242264,  and  ite 
multiples,  from  such  fractional  part  (increased  if  necessary  by  unity,)  and 
for  preceding  years  by  adding  them.  Thus,  having  found  0*198525  for 
the  fractional  part  for  1827,  we  find  for  the  firactional  parts  for  succeeding 
years  up  to  1853  as  follovrs*: — 

•1109S1 
•868717 
•626463 
-384189 
•141925 
-899661 

*  These  numbers  difier  from  those  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  and  would  require  to 
be  substituted  for  them,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  equinoctial  time  as  above  laid  dowr. 
In  the  years  ISSS-lSdd*  the  late  eminent  editor  of  that  work  used  an  equinox  slightly 
differing  from  that  of  Delambre,  which  accounts  for  the  difierence  in  those  years.  In 
1834,  it  would  appear  that  a  deviaiion  both  from  the  principle  of  the  text  and  from  the 
previous  practice  of  that  ephemeris  took  place,  in  deriving  the  fraction  for  1834  fit>m 
that  for  1833,  which  has  been  ever  since  perpetusted.  It  consisted  in  rejecting  the 
mean  longitude  of  Delarabre*s  tables,  and  adopting  Bessel's  correction  of  that- elemenL 
I'he  cfTect  of  this  alteration  was  to  insert  3"  3*'68  offurdig  imagmary  time,  between 
the  end  of  the  equinoctial  year  1833  and  the  beginning  of  1834,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  the  interval  between  the  noons  of  March  22  and  23,  1834, 24^  3"  3«*68,  when 
reckoned  by  equinoctial  time.  In  1835,  and  in  all  subsequent  years,  a  further  depar- 
ture from  (he  principle  of  the  text  took  plaee  by  substituting  Bessel's  tropical  year  of 
365-2422175,  for  Delambre's.    Thus  (he  whole  subject  has  fallen  into  confusion. 

[N<4e  M  Art.  932. 
The  reformation  of  Gregory  was,  after  all,  incomplete.  Instead  of  10  days  he  ought 
to  hsve  omitted  12.  The  interval  from  Jan.  1,  a.  d.  1,  to  Jan.  1,  a.o.  1582,  reckoned 
as  Julian  years,  is  577460  days,  and  as  tropical,  577448,  with  an  error  not  exceeding 
O^'Ol,  the  difference  being  12  days,  whose  omission  would  have  completely  restored  the 
«ulian  epoch.  But  Gregory  Assumed  for  his  fixed  point  of  depsrture,  not  that  epoch, 
but  one  later  by  324  years,  viz.  Jsn.  1,  a.d.  325,  the  year  of  the  Council  of  Nice; 
sssuming  which,  the  difference  of  the  two  reckonings  is  9**505,  or,  to  the  nearest  whole 
number,  10  days.] 
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•956261 

1836 

•260413 

1842 

-564565 

1848 

1829 

•713997 

1836 

•018149 

1843 

•322301 

1849 

1830 

•471733 

1837 

•775885 

1844 

•080037 

1850 

1831 

•229469 

1838 

.  -533621 

1845 

•837778 

1851 

1832 

•987205 

1839 

•291357 

1846 

•595609 

1852 

1833 

•744941 

1840 

•049093 

1847 

•353245 

1853 

1834 

•502677 

1841 

•806829 
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iVote.— The  elements  of  the  orbits  of  Mereary,  Venus,  the  Esrth,  Man,  Jnpiter, 
Saturn,  and  Uranas,  are  those  given  by  the  late  F.  Baily,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Astronomical 
Tables  and  Formula,"  and  are  the  same  with  those  which  form  the  basis  of  Delam- 
bre's  tables,  embodying  the  formulas  of  Laplace.  The  elements  of  Uranus  and  Nep- 
tune can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional ;  those  of  the  former  requiring  considerable 
corrections,  necessitated  by  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  but  which,  not  being  yet  finally 
ascertained,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  still  attending  on  the  mass  and  elements  of 
the  latter  planet,  it  was  thought  better  to  leave  the  old  elements  untouched  than  to  give 
an  imperfect  rectification  of  them.  The  masses  of  the  planets  are  those  most  recently 
adopted  by  Encke  (Ast.  Nachr.  No.  443),  on  mature  consideration  of  all  the  autho- 
rities, that  of  Neptune  excepted,  which  is  Prof.  Pierce's  determination  from  Bond's 
and  Lassell's  observation  of  the  satellite  discovered  by  the  latter.  The  densities  are 
Hansen's  (A.  N.  443.) 

The  elements  of  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  are  the  osculating  elements  for 
1850,  computed  by  Encke  (A.  N.  636.)  [Those  of  Flora  are  from  the  computations 
of  Brunnow  (A.  N.  645);  of  Victoria,  Villarceauz  (A.  N.  741);  of  Iris,  Schubers 
(A.  N.  730) ;  of  MeUs,  Wolfers  (A.  N.  764) ;  of  Hebe,  Luther  (A.  N.  721) ;  of  Par- 
thenope,  Galen  (A.  N.  757);  of  Astrsa,  D' Arrest  (A.  N.  626);  of  Egeria,  D' Arrest 
(A.  N.  749);  of  Irene,  Vogel  and  RUmker  (A.  N.  765):  and  of  Hygeia,  Santini  (A. 
N.702.) 

Of  these  last-mentioned  small  planets,  Hygeia,  Parthenope,  and  Egeria  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Gasparis,  at  Naples,  on  April  12,  1849,  May  11  and  Nov.  2,  1850, 
respectively ;  Iris,  Flora,  Victoria,  and  Irene,  by  Mr.  Hind,  on  Aug.  13  and  Oct.  18, 
1647,  Sept.  13,  1850,  and  May  19,  1851,  respectively.  The  elements  of  the  recently- 
discovered  small  planets  may  undergo  material  corrections  from  further  observation. 
Irene  has  a  blue  colour  and  a  faint  nebulous  envelope.  The  orbits  of  Astnea  and 
Hygeia  approach  at  onie  point  (their  common  node)  within  0*006  of  the  radius  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  planets  themselves  come  within  that  prox- 
imity to  each  other  (A.  N.  752.)  Victoria  and  Asinea  are  subject  to  variations  of 
brightness,  which  indicate  rotations  on  their  axes,  and  dark  spots  (A.  N.  760.)  D'  Arrest 
(A.  N.  752)  remarks  that  a  relation  subsists  between  the  excentricities  of  the  orbits  of 
the  small  planets,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  planes  in  which  they  lie  to  the  son's 
equator,  the  more  excentric' orbits  being  the  more  inclined.  While  these  sheets  pass 
through  the  press,  another,  yet  unnamed,  is  announced  by  M.  de  Gasparis.] 

III. 

Stnoptio  Table  or  the  Elements  of  the  Obbits  of  the  Satel- 
lites, so  FAB  AS  THEY  ABE  KNOWN. 

1.  The  Moon. 

Mean  distance  from  earth 59^*96435000 

Mean  sidereal  revolution 27^*321661418 

Mean  sjrnodical  ditto 29^*530588715 

Excentricitv  of  orbit 0*054844200 

Mean  revolution  of  nodes 6793'-39IOeO 

Mean  revolution  of  apogee 3232^*575343 

Mean  longitude  of  node  at  epoch 13^  53'  ]7''*7 

Mean  longitude  of  perigee  at  do. 266    10     7*5 

Mean  incnnation  of  orbit • 5     8  47  "9 

Mean  longitude  of  moon  at  epoch  •...  • • 118    17     8  *3 

Mass,  thatofeanh  being  1, 0*011399 

Diameter  in  miles  ...•• ..2153 

Density,  that  of  the  earth  being  1, 0*5657 

'  The  distances  are  expressed  in  equatorial  radii  of  the  primaries.  The  epoch  is  Jan.  1 , 
1801,  unless  otherwise  expressed.    The  periods,  &c.  are  expressed  in  mean  solar  days. 
35 
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H.  B.  TlM  NtetnoM  tr*  to  the  artld«,  not  to  the  pasai. 
...  attaciied  to  a  reforenee  numbar  Indkataa  that  ttie 
aararal  anhaequeiit  in  anooaaakm. 


raftranea  aztenda  to  tha  artMa  attaO,  nl 


Aberratum  of  light  explained,  829.  Its 
nranographical  effeots,  888.  Of  an 
objeot  in  motion,  885.  How  distin- 
gnished  from  parallaz,  806.  System- 
atic, 862. 

Alxnd  We/a,  706. 

Acederatioriy  secalar,  of  moon's  mean 
motion,  740. 

Adanu,  606.  767. 

A4ju8tmmt^  errors  of,  in  instmments, 
186.  Of  partioular  instruments.  {8u 
those  instruments.) 

^tna,  portion  of  earth  visible  from,  82. 
Height  of,  82.  note. 

Air,  rarefaction  of,  88.  Law  of  density, 
87.  BefraotiTC  power  affected  by 
moisture,  41. 

Atrf/f  O.  B.  Esq.,  his  results  respecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  220.  Researches 
on  perturbations  of  the  earth  by  Ve- 
nus, 726.  Rectifioation  of  the  mass 
of  Jupiter,  767. 

Algol,  821. 

Altitude  and  azimuth  instrument,  187. 
— e.  Equal,  method  of,  188. 

Andromeda,  nebula  in,  874. 

Angle  of  position,  204.  Of  situation,  811. 

Angles,  measurement  of,  168. 167.  Hour, 
107. 

Angular  velocity,  law  of,  variation  of, 
860. 

Anomalutie  year,  884. 

Anomaly  of  a  planet,  409. 

Annular  nebulsB,  876. 

Apex  of  aberration,  848.  Of  parallax, 
848.  Of  refraction,  848.  Solar,  864. 
Of  shooting  stars,  902.  904. 

Aphelion,  868. 

Apogee  of  moon,  406.  Period  of  its  re- 
volution, 687. 

Apeidet,  406.  Motion  of  investigated, 
676.  Application  to  lunar,  676... 
Motion  of,  illustrated  by  experiment, 


692.  Of  planetary  oibits,  694.  li- 
bration  of,  694.  Motion  ia  orUti 
very  near  to  circles,  696.  In  exoen- 
trio  orbits,  697... 

Areoi,  Kepler's  law  of,  490. 

Argdander,  his  researches  on  variable 
stars,  820...,  on  sun's  proper  motion, 
864. 

Argo,  nebuln  in,  887.  Irregular  star  ? 
in  constellation,  880. 

Aieeneion,  right,  108.  {St$  Right  aaoen- 
sion.^ 

Atteroidt,  their  existence  suspected  pre- 
vious to  their  discovery,  606.  Ap- 
pearance in  telescopes,  626.  Gravity 
on  surface  of,  626.  Elements,  Appen- 
dix, Synoptic  Table. 

AtircBa,  discoveiy  of,  606. 

Attrometer^  788,  784. 

Attronamjf,  Etymology,  11.  General 
notions,  11. 

^tfiuMpA^-tf,  constitution  of,  88...  Poni- 
ble  limit  of,  86.  Its  waves,  87.  Strata, 
87.  Causes  refraction,  88.  Twi- 
Ught,  44.  Total  mass  of,  148.  Of 
Jupiter,  618. 

Attraction  of  a  sphere,  446 — 460.  {8m 
Gravitation.) 

Augmmtaiion  of  moon's  apparent  dia 
meter,  404. 

Atigu8tu9,  his  reformation  of  mittakea 
in  the  Julian  calendar,  (919).  Era 
of,  926. 

AmtraHa,  excessive  summer  tempera- 
ture of,  869. 

AxU  of  the  earth,  82.  Rotation  perma- 
nent, 66.  Mfgor  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
878.     Of  sun's  rototion,  892. 

Axu  of  a  planetary  orbit.  Momentary 
variation  of,  caused  by  the  tangentiiA 
force  only,  668.  660.  Its  variations 
periodical,  661...  Invariability  of; 
and  how  understood,  668. 

Atimuth,  108.— and  altitnd*  inatroMirt, 
187. 
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B. 

BaromaUTf  nature  of  ite  indioation,  83. 

Use  in  caloalatiog  refraction,  48.    In 

determining  heights,  287. 
Bdii  of  Jupiter,  612.    Of  Saturn*  614. 
Bmuenherg'9  principle   of  oollimation, 

179. 
BitHi,  his  results  respecting  the  figure 

of  the  earth,  220.    Piscovers  parallax 

of  61  Cygni,  812. 
Biela*9  comet,  679..« 
Siot,  his  a&ronautio  ascent,  82. 
Bode,  his  (so  caUed)  law  of  planetary 

distanees,  605.    Yi<dated  in  the  case 

of  Ne|ituM»  607. 
Btritf,  im  principle  of  repetitkn,  196. 
Bcvioardy  his  suspicion  of  extraneous 

influence  oa  Ucsans^  76<i)L 


Omtar,  his  reform  of  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, 917. 

CaUttdar^  Julian,  917.   Gregorian,  914... 

Cause  and  effect,  489,  and  note. 

Centre  of  the  earth,  80.  Of  the  son,  462. 
Of  gjraTitjy  860.  RcTolution  about, 
462. 

Ceatrifugai  force.  Elliptic  form  of  earth 
produced  by,  224.  Illustrated,  226. 
Compared  with  gravity,  229.  Of  a 
bodyrcTolTing  on  the  earth's  surface, 
462. 

Ceree,  discoTciy  of,  606. 

Ckaliie,  Prof.,  606,  note. 

CJtarUt  celestial,  111.  Construction  of, 
291...    Bremiker's,  606,  and  note. 

(Btmeee  records  of  comets,  674.  Of  ir- 
regular stars,  881. 

(SuwunneUre^  how  used  for  determining 
differences  of  longitude,  266. 

CSMd^  arctic  and  antarctic,  94.  Verti- 
cal, 100.  Hour,  106.  Divided,  168. 
Meridian,  174.  Reflecting,  197.  Re- 
teating,  198.    Galactic,  798. 

d^eydroy  160. ' 

Glpdb,  161.  Error  and  rate  of,  how 
found,  268. 

GUmde^  greatest  height  of,  84.  Magel- 
lanic,. 892... 

Chuters  of  stars,  864.»  Globular,  867. 
Irvegular,  869. 

CoOuMtion^  line  of,  166. 

CoBimaior,  178... 

Coloured  etare,  061,., 

Cokwee,  807. 

fiMMtei  66>4.    8een  in  day  time,  666. 


690.  Tula  of,  666...666.  699.  Ex- 
treme tenuity  ot;  668.  General  de- 
scription of,  660.  Motions  of,  and 
described,  661...  Parabolic,  664.  £1« 
liptie,  667...  Hyperbolic,  664.  IM- 
mensions  of,  666.  Of  Halley,  667... 
Of  Cesar,  678.  Of  Encke,  676.  Of 
Biela,  679.  Of  Faye,  684.  Of  Lex- 
eU,686.  Of  De  Vice,  686.  OfBtor- 
sen,  687.  Of  Peters,  688.  Synopsis 
of  elements  (Appendix).  Increase  of 
risible  dimensions  in  receding  from 
the  sun,  671.  680.  Great,  of  1848, 
689...  Its  supposed  identity  with 
many  others,  694...  Interest  attached 
to  subject,  697.  Cometary  statistios, 
and  conclusions  therefrom,  601. 

CommensurahHUy  (near)  of  mean  mo- 
tions ;  of  Saturn's  sateUites,  660.  Of 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  669,  and  note. 
Of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  720.  Earth 
and  Venus,  726.    Effects  of,  719. 

Compeneation  of  disturbances,  how  ef« 
footed,  719.  726. 

Compreteion  of  terrestrial  spheroid,  221. 

Configurations^    inequalities    depending 

*  on,  666... 

Cor^unetione,  superior  and  inferior,  478. 
Perturbations  chiefly  produced  at,  719. 

Conecioutness  of  effect  when  force  is  ex- 
erted, 489. 

^CoMteUations,  60.  801.  How  brought 
into  riew  by  change  of  latitude,  62. 
Rising  and  setting  of,  68. 

CopenUcan  explanation  of  diurnal  mo- 
tion, 76.  Of  apparent  motions  of  sun 
and  planets,  77. 

Correction  of  astronomical  observationSv 
824...  s.  Uranographioal  summary, 
riew  of,  842... 

Culminations,  126.  Upper  and  lower, 
126. 

Cycle,  of  coigunctions  of  disturbing  and 
disturbed  planets,  719.  Metonic,  926. 
Callippic,  ib.  Solar,  921.  Lunar  922. 
Of  indictions,  928. 


Day,  solar,  lunar,  and  sidereal,  149. 
Ratio  of  sidereal  to  solar,  806.  909. 
911.      Solar    unequal,    146.      Mean      > 
ditto  invariable,  908.    Cvnl  and  astro- 
nomical, 147.    Intercalary,  916. 

Days  elapsed  between  principal  chrono* 
logical  eras,  926.  Rules  for  reckon- 
ing between  given  dates,  927. 
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IMmalum,  106.     How  obtained,  295. 

I>^fimtion9,  82... 

Dtgm  of  meridiaji,  how  measured,  210 
Error  admissible  in,  215.     Length  of 
in  Tarioos  latitudes,  216.  221. 

JXameUrt  of  the  earth,  220,  221.     Of 

planets,    synopsis,  Appen^x.      (See 

also  each  planet) 

Vilatatitm  of  comets  in  receding  from 

the  sun,  578. 

Dione,  54& 

Dieee  of  stars,  816. 

Dittanee  of  the  moon,  408.;  the  sun,  857.; 
fixed  stars,  807.  812... ;  polar,  105. 

JHttrieUy  natural,  in  heavens,  802. 

/>Mlifr6m^  forces,  nature  of,  609...  Ge- 
neral estimation  of,  611.  Numerical 
▼alues,  612.    UnresolTed'in  direction, 

614.  Resolution  of,  in  two  modes, 

615.  618.  Effects  of  each  resolved 
portion,  616...  On  moon,  expressions 
of,  676.  Geomtrica)  representations 
of,  676/717. 

JHunud  motion  explained,  58.  Paral- 
lax, 889.     Rotation,  144. 

Double  refraction,  202.  Image  micro- 
meter, a  new,  described,  208.  Comet, 
580.     Nebu)»,  878. 

JDouble  StarSf  888...  Specimens  of  each 
class,  835.  Orbitual  motion  of,  889. 
Subject  to  Newtonian  attraction,  848. 
Orbits  of  particular,  848.  Dimen- 
sions of  these  orbits,  844.  848.  Co- 
loured, 851...  Apparent  periods  af- 
fected by  motion  of  light,  868. 

Dmfe,  hot  Isiw  of  temperature,  870.   » 

E. 

JSarth,  Its  motion  admissible,  15.  Sphe- 
rical form  of,  18.  22...  Optical  effect 
of  its  curvature,  25.  Diumal  rotation 
of^  52.  Uniform,  56.  Permanence 
of  its  axis,  57.  Figure  spheroidal, 
219...  Dimensions  of,  220.  Elliptic 
figure  a  result  of  theory,  229.  Tem- 
perature of  surface,  how  maintained, 
866.  Appearance  as  seen  from  moon, 
486.  Velocity  in  its  orbit,  474.  Db- 
tntbanee  by  Venus,  726. 

Eelip9e9,4ll.,.  Solar, 420.  Lunar, 421... 
t  Ateular,  425.  Periodic  return  of, 
426.  Number  possible  in  a  year,  426. 
Of  Jupiter's  satellites,  588.  Of  Sa- 
turn's, 549. 

Xel^Uc,  805...  Its  plane  slowly  varia^ 
ble»  806.    GauM  of  tUa  variation  ex- 


plained, 640.  Poles  of,  807.  limits, 
solar,  412.     Lunar,  427. 

Egyptians,  ancient,  theirchronology,  912. 

Elementt  of  a  planet's  orbit,  498.  Varia- 
tions of,  652 .. .  Of  double  star  orbits, 
H48.  Synoptic  table  of  planetary, 
ftc..  Appendix 

Ellipse,  variable,  of  a  planet,  658.  Mo- 
mentary or  osculating,  654. 

EUtptic  motion  a  consequence  of  gravi* 
tation,  446.  Laws  of,  489...  Their 
theoretical  explanation,  491. 

EUipticUy  of  the  earth,  221. 

Elongation,  841.  Greatest,  of  Mercury 
and  Venus,  467. 

Enedadus,  648,  note. 

Ericke,  comet  of,  576.  His  hypothesis 
of  the  resistance  of  the  ether,  577. 

Epoch,  one  of  the  elements  of  a  planet's 
orbit,  496.  Its  variation  not  inde- 
pendent, 730.  Variations  incident 
on,  781.  744. 

Equation  of  light,  885.  Of  the  centre, 
875.  Of  time,  879.  Lunar,  452. 
Annual,  of  the  mo<«,  788. 

Equator,  84. 

Equatorial,  185. 

Equilibrium,  figure  of,  in  a  rotating  body^ 
224. 

Equinoctial,  97.     Time,  985. 

Equinox,  298.  808. 

Equinoxes,  precession  of,  812.  Its  ef- 
fects, 818.  In  what  consisting,  814... 
Its  physical  cause  explained,  642... 

Eras,  chronological  list  of,  926. 

Errors,  classification  of,  183.  Instru- 
mental, 185...  Their  detection,  140. 
Destruction  of  accidental  ones  by  tak- 
ing means,  187.  Of  dock,  how  ob« 
tained,  298. 

EstabUshmeni  of  a  port,  754. 

Ether,  resistance  of,  577. 

Evection  of  moon,  748. 

Exeentrieilies,  stability  of  Lagrange't 
theorem  respecting,  701. 

Excentrieity  of  earth's  orbit,  854.  How 
ascertained,  877.  Of  4he  moon's,  405. 
Momentary  perturbation  of,  investi- 
gated, 670.  Application  to  lunar 
theory,  688.  Variations  of,  in  orbits 
nearly  circular,  696.  In  excentriu 
orbits,  697.  Permanent  inequalities 
depending  on,  719. 


Faeula,  888. 

Faye^  comet  of;  684,  and  Appendix. 
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Flara^  diteorerj  of,  605. 

Focut^  upper.  Its  momentMry  ebange  of 
plMO»  670,  671.  Path  of,  in  virtue  of 
both  elements  of  diBtorbing  foroe,  704. 
Traced  in  the  case  of  the  moon's  Tari- 
ation,  706...  And  parallaotio  inequa- 
lity, 712.  Circulation  of,  about  a 
mean  situation  in  planetary  perturba- 
tions, 727. 

FcTCA^  metaphysioal  conception  of,  489. 

Farced  vibration,  principle  of,  650. 

Forc€$j  disturbing.   8u  Disturbing  force. 


Q. 


Galaeiic  circle,  798.  Polar  distance, 
t6. 

Oulaxy  composed  of  stars,  802.  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  conception  of  its  form  and 
structure,  786.  Distribution  of  stars 
generally  referable  to  it,  786.  Its 
course  among  the  constellations,  787... 
Difficulty  of  conceiving  its  real  form, 
792.  Telescopic  analysis  of,  797.  In 
some  directions  unfathomable,  in 
others  not,  798. 

ChUls,  Dr.,  506.  Finds  Neptune  in  place 
indicated  by  theoiy,  768. 

OaUawayt  his  researches  on  the  sun's 
proper  motion,  855. 

Ocuparit,  Sig,  />«,  discovers  a  new  pla- 
net (Appendix). 

Oauging  the  heavens,  798. 

Oay  JAM€ie,  his  aeronautic  ascent,  82. 

Geocentric  longitude,  508.  Place,  871, 
497. 

Oeodetieal  measurements, — their  nature, 
247... 

Otograpky,  111,  205... 

OMmLar  clusters,  865.  Their  dynami- 
cal stability,  866.  Specimen  list  of, 
867. 

Ooldm  number,  922. 

Goodricke,  his  discovery  of  variable  stars, 
821... 

OravitaUorif  how  deduced  ftrom  phsBno- 
mena,  444...  Elliptic  motion  a  con 
sequence  of,  490... 

OravUy,  centre  of,  see  Centre  of  gra- 
vity. 

Gravity  diminished  by  centrifugal  force, 
231.  Measures  of,  statical,  234.  Dy- 
namical, 235.  Force  of,  on  the  moon, 
488...  On  bodies  at  surface  of  the 
sun,  440.  Of  other  planets,  we  their 
names. 

Gregorian  reform  of  calendar,  915... 


HdUeg,    His  comet,  667.    First  i 
proper  motions  of  the  stan,  862. 

Eatuen,     His  detection  of  long  i 
lities  in  the  moon's  motions,  746... 

Harding  discovers  Juno,  506. 

Heatf  supply  of^  from  sun  alike  in  soa- 
mer  and  winter,  868.  How  k^t  up. 
400.  Sun's  expenditure  of,  estimated 
897.  Beoeived  from  the  son  by  dil- 
ferent  planets,  506.  Endured  by  oe 
mets  in  perihelio,  592. 

Hebe,  discovery  of,  505. 

Height*  above  the  sea,  how  measured 
286.     Mean,  of  the  continents,  289. 

HeUoeentric  place,  500. 

HeUometer,  201. 

Hemispheres,  terrestrial  and  aqueous,  284. 

Hersehel,  Sir  Wm.,  discovers  Uranus, 
505,  and  two  satellitee  of  Saturn,  548. 
His  method  of  gaug^g  the  heavena, 
798.  Views  of  the  structure  of  the 
Milky  Way,  786.  Of  nebular  subsi- 
dence, and  sidereal  aggregation,  869, 
874.  His  catalogues  of  double  stars, 
835.  Discovery  of  their  binary  eon- 
nexion,  889.  Of  the  sun's  proper  mo- 
tion, 854.  Classifications  of  nebulas, 
868,  879,  note. 

Horizon,  22.  Dip  of,  23, 195.  Rational 
and  sensible,  74.  Celestial,  98.  Arti- 
ficial, 163. 

Horizontal  point  of  a  mural  oirde,  how 
determined,  175... 

Hour  circles,  106;  angle,  107;  £^a8% 
150. 

Hyperion,  Appendix,  Saturn's  satellitei. 


Tapetus,  548. 

Inelmation  of  the  moon's  orbit,  406.  Of 
planet's  orbits  disturbed  by  orthogo- 
nal force,  619.  Physical  importance 
of,  as  an  element,  682.  Momentary 
variation  of,  estimated,  638.  Crite- 
rion of  momentary  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, 635.  Its  changes  periodical 
and  ^elf-correcting,  636.  Application 
to  case  of  the  moon,  638. 

Inclinations,  stability  of,  Lagrange'8'the-# 
orem,  639.    Analogous  in  their  per- 
turbations to  excentricities,  699. 

Indietions,  923. 

Inequality.  Parallactic  of  moon,  712. 
Great,  of  Jupiter  and  Sfttum,  720.^ 
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InequaUtietj  independent  of  exeentricity, 
theory  of,  702...     Dependent  on,  719. 
Jhtercalotion,  916. 
Iris,  discovery  of,  505. 
Ironj  meteoric,  888. 


Julian  Period,  924.  Date,  980.  Be- 
formation,  918. 

Junoj  discovery  of,  605. 

Jupiter,  physical  appearance  and  de- 
scription of,  511.  Ellipticity  of,  512. 
Belts  of,  512.  Gravity  on  surface, 
508.  Satellites  of,  510.  Seen  without 
satellites,  548.  Beoommended  as  a 
photometric  standard,  788.  Elements 
of,  &c.  {See  Synoptic  Table,  Appen- 
dix.) 

Jupiter  and  Saturn,  their  mntaal  pertur- 
bations, 700,  720... 


Kaier,  his  mode  of  measuring  small  in- 
tervals of  time,  150.  His  collimator, 
178. 

KqUer,  hb  laws,  852,  487,  489.  Their 
physical  interpretation,  490... 


Lagging  of  tides,  758. 

Lagrange,  his  theorems  respecting  the 
stabili^  of  the  planetary  system,  669, 
689,  701. 

Jjaplaee  accounts  for  the  secular  accele- 
ration of  the  moon,  740. 

LaeeeU,  his  discovery  of  the  satellite  of 
Neptune,  524.  Of  an  eighth  satellite 
of  Saturn,  Appendix.  Be-discovers 
two  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  551. 

Latitude,  terrestrial,  88.  Parallels  of, 
89.  How  ascertained,  119,  129.  Bd- 
mer's  mode  of  obtaining,  248.  On  a 
spheroid,  247.  Celestial,  808.  Helio- 
centric, how  calculated,  500.  Geo- 
centric, 508. 

Lawe  of  nature  how  arrived  at,  189. 
Subordinate,  appear  first  in  form  of 
errors,  189.     Kepler's,  852,  487... 
«      Levd,  spirit,  176.  Sea,  285.  Strata,  287. 

Leverrier,  506,  507,  767. 

LaeeU,  comet  of,  585. 

LibratioH  of  the  moon,  485.  Of  apsides, 
694. 

Lights  abvration  of,  881.    Velocity  of. 


881.  How  ascertained,  645.  Equa- 
tion of,  885.  Extinction  of,  in  tra- 
versing space,  798.  Distance  mea- 
sured by  its  motion,  802...  Of  certain 
stars  compared  with  the  sun,  817... 
Effect  of  its  motion  in  altering  appa- 
rent period  of  a  double  star,  868. 
Zodiacal,  897. 

Local  time,  252. 

London,  centre  of  the  terrestrial  hemi- 
sphere, 284. 

Longitude,  terrestrial,  90.  How  deter- 
mined, 121,  251...  By  chronometers, 
255.  By  signals,  264.  By  electric 
telegraph,  262.  By  shooting  stars, 
265.  By  Jupiter's  satelUtes,&c.,  266. 
By  lunar  observations,  267...  Celes- 
tial, 808.  Mean  and  true,  876.  He- 
liocentric, 500.  Geocentric,  608.  Of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  curious  relations 
of,  542. 

Lunation  (synodic  revolution  of  the 
moon),  its  duration,  418. 


MageUanie  clouds,  892... 

Magnitudet  of  stars,  780...  Common 
and  photometric  scales  of,  780...  and 
Appendix. 

Maps,  geographical,  construction  of,  278. 
Celestial,  290...    Of  the  moon,  487. 

Mars,  phases  of,  484.  Grarity  on  sur- 
face, 508.  Continents  and  seas  of, 
510.     Elements  (Appendix). 

Masses  of  planets  determined  by  their 
satellites,  682.  By  their  mutual  per- 
turbations, 757.  Of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites, 758.    Of  the  moon,  759. 

Menstrual  equation,  528. 

Mercator^s  projections,  288. 

Mercury,  synodic  revolution  of,  472.  Ve- 
locity in  orbits,  474.  Stationary  points 
of,  476.  Phases,  477.  Greatest  elon- 
gations, 482.  Transits  of,  488. '  Heat 
received  f^m  sun,  508.  Physical  ap- 
pearance and  description,  609.  Ele- 
ments of  (Appendix). 

Meridian,  terrestrial,  85.  Celestial,  101. 
Line,  87,  190.  Circle,  174.  Mare, 
190.  Arc,  how  measured,  218.  Arcs, 
lengths  of,  in  various  latitudes,  216. 

Messier,  his  catalogue  of  nebuUe,  865. 

Meteors,  ^%.  Periodical,  900...  Heights 
of,  904. 

Jfeeif,  discovery  of,  605» 

Micromet^s,  199. 
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MW^ynj.    (5^  Galaxy  302.) 

MinuUf  550,  and  note. 

Mira  Ceti,  820. 

Moon,  her  motion  aatng  the  stan,  401. 
Distance  of,  408.  Magnitude  and  ho- 
riiontal  parallax,  404.  Aagmenta- 
tion,404.  Her  orbit,  406.  Revolntion 
of  nodes,  407.  Apsides,  409.  Oc- 
eultaiion  of  stars  by,  414.  Phases 
of,  416;  Brightness  of  surface,  417, 
note.  Redness  in  eclipses,  422.  Phy- 
sical constitution  of,  429...  Destitute 
of  sensible  atmosphere,  481.  Moun- 
tains of,  480.  Climate,  481...  Inha- 
Utants,  484.  Influence  on  weather, 
482,  and  note.  Rotation  on  axis,  485. 
Appearance  fh>m  earth,  486.  Maps 
and  models  of,  487.  Real  form  of 
orbit  round  the  sun,  452.  Gravity  on 
surface,  608.  MoUon  of  her  nodes 
and  change  of  inclination  explained, 
688...  Motion  of  apsides,  676...  Va- 
riation of  exeentridty,  688...  Paral- 
lactic inequality,  712.  Annual  equa- 
tion, 788.  ETCction,  748.  Variation, 
705...     Tides  produced  by,  751. 

UoHotij  apparent  and  real,  15.  Diurnal, 
52.  Parallactic,  68.  Relative  and 
absolute,  78...  Angular,  how  mea- 
sured, 149.  Proper,  of  stars,  852... 
Of  sun,  854. 

Ifotifi^owM,  th«r  proportion  to  the  globe, 
29.     Of  the  moon,  480. 

Mbvma  Roa,  82. 

Mural  circle,  168. 

K. 

yabcnasMT,  tra  of,  926. 

Jfadu-,  99. 

IfebuUt,  classifications  of,  868,  879,  note. 
Law  of  distribution,  868.  ResoWable, 
870.  Elliptic,  878.  Of  Andromeda, 
874.  Annular,  875.  Planetary,  876. 
Coloured,  t6.  Double,  878.  Of  sub- 
regular  forms,  881,  882.  Irregular, 
883.  Of  Orion,  885.  Of  Argo,  887. 
Of  Sagittarius,  888.    Of  Cygnus,  891. 

yOiular  hypothesis,  872. 

Jfebuhui  matter,  871.     Stars,  880. 

Ifmtunet  discovery  of,  606, 768.  Pertur- 
bations  produced  on  Uranus  by,  ana- 
lysed, 765...  Place  indicated  by  the- 
ory, 767.  Elements  of,  771...  Per- 
turbing forces  of,  on  Uranus,  geome- 
trically exhibited,  778.  Their  effects, 
774... 


Newton^  his  theoiy  of  gravitation,  490... 
etpauim. 

Nodi*  of  the  sun's  equator,  890.  Of  th« 
moon's  orbi^  407.  Passage  of  pla- 
nets through,  460.  Of  planetary  or- 
bits, 495.  Perturbation  of,  620... 
Criterion  of  their  advance  or  recess, 
622.  Recede  on  the  disturbing  orbit, 
624...  Motion  of  the  moon's  theory 
of,  688.  Analogy  of  their  variations 
to  those  of  perihelia,  699. 

NomenekUure  of  Saturn's  satellitee,  548, 
note. 

Nonagetimal  point,  how  fbund,  810. 

Normal  disturbing  force  and  its  effects, 
618.  Action  on  excentricity  and  pe- 
rihelion, 678.  Action  on  lunar  ap- 
sides, 676.  Of  Neptune  on  Uranus, 
its  effects,  775. 

NubeeuUBt  major  and  minor,  892... 

Number,  golden,  922. 

Nutaikmj  in  what  consisting,  821.  Pe- 
riod, 822.  Common  to  all  celestial 
bodies,  828.  Explained  on  physical 
principles,  648. 

a 

OhUquUy  of  ecliptic,  808.  Produces  the 
variations  of  season,  862.  Slowly 
diminishing,  and  why,  640. 

Obseroathnt  astronomical,  its  peculiari- 
ties, 188. 

Oeeultationt  perpetual,  circla  of,  118. 
Of  a  star  by  the  moon,  418...  Of  Ju- 
piter's satellites  by  the  body,  541. 
Of  Saturn's,  549. 

Olbert  discovers  Pallas  and  Vesta,  606. 
His  hypothesis  of  the  partial  opad^ 
of  space,  798. 

Opaeitsft  partial,  of  space,  798. 

OteiUaiionSf  forced,  principle  of,  660. 

OrbiU  of  planets,  their  elements  (Ap- 
pendix) of  double  stars,  848.  Of 
comets.     (See  Comets.) 

Orthogonal  disturbing  force,  and  its  ef- 
fects, 616,  619. 

Orthographic  projection,  280. 


PaUUch  discovers  the  variability  of  Al- 
gol, 821. 

PMu,  discovery  of,  606,. 

ParallaciMC  instrument,  185.  Inequality 
of  the  moon,  712.  Of  planets,  718. 
Unit  of  sidereal  distances,  804.  Mo- 
tion, 6a 
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Parallax^  70.  Oeocentrio  or  diomal, 
889.     Heliocentric,  841.     Horizontal, 

856.  Of  the  moon,  404.     Of  the  sun, 

857,  479,  481.  Annual,  of  stars,  800. 
How  investigated,  806...  Of  particu- 
lar sUrs,  812,  818, 816.  STstematio, 
862. 

Peak  of  TeneriiFe,  82. 

PmduhmrtXwk^  89.  A  measure  of  era- 
rity,  286. 

Pentmbra^  420. 

Perigee  of  jnoon,  406. 

Pertheiia  and  ezeentricities,  theory  of, 
670... 

PtriheSon,  868.  Lon^tude  of,  495. 
Passage,  496.  Heat  endured  by  co- 
mets in,  692. 

Pmcxi,  Jalian,  924.    Of  planets  (App.). 

Periodic  time  of  a  body  reroMng  at  the 
earth's  snrface,  442.  Of  planets,  how 
ascertained,  486.  Law  of,  48.  Of  a 
disturbed  planet  permanently  altered, 
784... 

Periodical  stars,  820...     List  of,  826. 

Perepeelioe^  celestial,  114. 

Pertwrbatioiu,  602... 

Petere,  his  researches  on  parallax,  816. 

Phaaee  of  the  moon  explained,  416.  Of 
Mercary  and  Venus,  466,  477.  Of 
superior  planets,  484. 

Photometrie  scale  of  star  magnitudes,  780. 

Piaai  discovers  Ceres,  505. 

Piffott,  variable  stars  discovered  by, 
824... 

Placet,  mean  and  true,  874.  Oeometrio 
and  heliocentric,  871,  497. 

Planetary  nebuln,  876. 

PlaneU,  456.  Zodiacal  and  ultra-sodia- 
eal,  457.  Apparent  motions,  459. 
Stations  and  retrogradations,  459. 
Beference  to  sun  as  their  centre,  462. 
Community  of  nature  with  the  earth, 
468.  Apparent  diameters  of,  464. 
Phases  of,  465.  Inferior  and  superior, 
467.  Transits  of  («ee  Transit)  Mo- 
tions explained,  468.  Distances,  how 
concluded,  471.  Periods,  how  found, 
472.  Synodical  revolution,  472.  Su- 
perior, their  stations  and  retrograda- 
tions, 485.  Magnitude  of  orbits,  how 
eoneluded,  485.  Elements  of,  495. 
{See  Appendix  for  Synoptic  Table.) 
I>ensities,  508.  Physical  peculiarities, 
&c.,  609...  Illustration  of  their  rela- 
tive sizes  and  distances,  526. 

Flantamowr,  his  calculations  reepecting 
the  double  comet  of  Biela,  588. 


Pleiades,  866.  Assigned  by  Mftdler  as 
the  central  point  of  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem, 861. 

Ptumb-Une,  direction  of;  23.  Use  of,  in 
observation,  176. 

Polar  distance,  105.  Point,  on  a  mural 
drole,  170,  172. 

Polee,  88.    Of  ecliptic,  807. 

Pole-etar,  59.  UseAil  for  finding  the 
latitude,  171.  Not  always  the  same, 
818.  What,  at  epoch  of  tite  building 
of  the  pyramids,  819. 

Pores  of  the  sun's  surface,  887. 

Poeiiionj  angle  of,  204.     Micrometer,  iB, 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  812.  In  what 
consisting,  814...  Effects,  818.  Phy- 
sical explanation,  642. 

PrcBsepe,  Cancri,  866. 

Priming  and  lagging  of  tides,  758. 

Prine^U  of  areas,  490.  Of  forced  vibra- 
tions, 650.  Of  repetition,  19a  Of 
conservation  of  vis  viva,  668.  Of  coi- 
Umation,  178. 

Problem  of  three  bodies,  608. 

Problems  in  plane  astronomy,  127... 
809... 

Profeetion  of  a  star  on  the  moon's  Umb, 
414,  note. 

Prqfeetions  of  the  sphere,  280... 

iV^0r  motions  of  the  stars,  852.  Of  the 
sun,  858. 

Pyramids,  819. 


Radial  disturbing  force,  616... 

Radiation,  solar,  on  planets,  506.  On 
comets,  692. 

Rate  of  clock,  how  obtained,  298. 

Reading  off,  methods  of,  165. 

Reflexion,  observations  by,  178. 

Refraction,  88.  Astronomical  and  its 
effects,  89,  40.  Measure  of,  and  law 
of  variation,  48.  How  detected  br 
observation,  142.  Terrestrial,  44. 
How  best  investigated,  191. 

Rq>etition,  principle  of,  198. 

Resistance  of  ether,  577. 

Retrogradations  of  planets,  469.  Of 
nodes.     {See  Nodes.) 

Rhea,  548,  note. 

Right  ascension,  108.  How  determined, 
298. 

Rings  of  Saturn,  dimensions  of^  614. 
Phenomena  of  their  disappearance^ 
615...  Equilibrium  of,  518...  Mol^ 
tiple,  621,  and  Appendix.    Appear 
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anoe  of  from  Saturn,  522.    Attraction 

of  on  a  point  irlthin,  785,  note. 
Rittmhotue^  his  principle  of  coUimatjon, 

178. 
RosMy  Earl  of,  hia  great  reflector,  870, 

882. 
Rotation,  diurnal,  58.    Parallactic,  68. 

Of  planets,  609...    Of  Jupiter,  512. 

Of  fixed  stars  on  their  axes,  820. 


Saro9f  426. 

Satelliies,  of  Jupiter,  511.  Of  Saturn, 
518,  547.  ^IHscoTcry  of  an  eighth 
(Appendix).'  Of  Uranus,  528,  552. 
Of  Neptune,  524,  558.  Used  to  de- 
termine masses  of  their  primaries, 
582.  Obey  Kepler's  laws,  588.  Eclipses 
of  Jupiter's,  585...  Other  phsBuomena 
of,  540.  Their  dimensions  and  masses, 
540.  Discovery,  544.  Velocity  of 
light  ascertained  troxa,  545. 

Saturn,  remarkable  deficiency  of  density, 
508.  Rings  of,  514.  Physical  descrip- 
tion of,  514.  Satellites  of,  547,  and 
Appendix.  (^Ste  also  elements  in  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Sea,  proportion  of  its  depth  to  radius  of 
the  globe,  81.  Its  action  in  modelling 
the  external  form  of  the  earth,  227. 

Seasons  explained,  862...  Temperature 
of,  366. 

Sector,  zenith,  192. 

Secular  Tariations,  655. 

Selenography,  487. 

Sextant,  198... 

Shadow,  dimensions  of  the  earth's,  422, 
428.  Cast  by  Venus,  467.  Of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites  seen  on  disc,  540. 

Shooting  start  used  for  finding  longi- 
tudes, 265.  Periodical,  900.  (See 
Meteors.) 

Sidereal  time,  110,  910.  Year.  {See 
Year.)    Day.     {See  Day.) 

Signs  of  zoiUao,  880. 

Sirius,  its  parallax  and  absolute  light, 
818. 

Solar  cycle,  921. 

Sphere,  95.  Projections  of,  280.  Attrac- 
tion of,  785,  note. 

Spheroidal  form  of  Earth  (see  Earth)  pro- 
duces inequalities  in  tne  moon's  mo- 
tion, 749. 

l^foU  on  Sun,  889... 

Stars  Tisible  by  day,  61.  Fixed,  777... 
Their   apparent    magnitude^,   778... 


Comparison  by  an  astrometer,  788b 
Law  of  distribution  over  heavens, 
785...  alike  in  either  hemisphere,  794. 
Parallax  of  certain,  815.     Discs  of^ 

816.  Real  size  and  absolute  light, 

817.  Periodical,  820.  Temporary, 
827.  Irregular,  830.  Missing,  882. 
Double,  888...  Coloured,  851,  and 
note.  Proper  moUons  of,  852.  Irre* 
gularities  in  motions  not  verified,  859. 
Clusters  of,  864...  Nebulous,  879... 
Nebulous-double,  880. 

Stationary  points  of  planets,  459.  How 
determined,  475.  Of  Mercury  aad 
Venus,  476. 

Stereographie  projection,  281. 

Stones,  meteoric,  898.  Great  shower  of, 
ib. 

Struve,  his  researches  on  the  law  of  dis- 
tribution of  stars,  793.  Discovery  of 
parallax  of  «  Lyras,  818.  Catalogue 
and  observation  of  double  stars,  885. 

Struve,  Otto,  his  researches  on  proper 
motions,  854. 

Style,  old  and  new,  982. 

Sun,  oval  shape  and  great  size  on  hori- 
zon explained,  47.  Apparent  moUoB 
not  uniform,  84^  Orbit  elliptic,  849. 
Greatest  and  least  distances,  850. 
Actual  distance,  857.  Magnitude, 
858.  Rotation  on  axis,  859,  890. 
Mass,  860.  Physical  constitution^ 
886.  Spots,  ib,„  Situation  of  its 
equator,  890...  Maculiferous  zones 
of,  898.  Atmosphere,  895.  Tempe- 
rature, 896.  Expenditure  of  heat, 
897.  Eclipses,  420.  Density  of,  447. 
Natural  centre  of  planetary  system, 
462.  Distance,  how  determined,  479. 
Its  size  illustrated,  526.  Action  in 
producing  tides,  751.  Proper  motion 
of,  854...  Absolute  velocity  of  in 
space,  858.  Central,  speculations  on, 
861. 

Sunsets,  two,  witnessed  in  one  day,  26. 

Survey,  trigonometrical,  nature  of,  274. 

Synodic  revolution,  418.  Of  sun  and 
moon,  ib. 


Tangential  force  and  its  effects,  518. 
Momentary  action  on  perihelia,  673. 
Wholly  influential  on  velocity,  660. 
Produces  variations  of  axis,  ib.,. 
Doubles  the  rate  of  advance  of  lunar 
apsides,  686.  Of  Neptune  on  Unuraa, 
and  its  eflfeots,  774. 
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Meteope,  164.  Its  ftpplieadon  to  Mtro- 
nomioal  instruments,  117. 

Tekteopie  nghu,  inTsntion  of,  168,  note. 

T9mp€r(Uur€  of  earth's  surface  at  differ- 
ent seasons,  866.  In  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  869.    Of  the  sun,  896. 

JV%«,  648,  note. 

TheodoUu^  192.  Its  use  in  surreying, 
276. 

Theory  of  instrumental  errors,  141.  Of 
graTitation,  490...  Of  nebulous  sub- 
i^dence  and  sidereal  aggregation,  872. 

Tidetj  a  system  of  forced  oscillations, 
661.  Explained,  760...  Priming  and 
lagt^g  of,  768.  Periodical  inequali- 
ties of,  766.  Instances  of  Tery  high, 
766. 

Tim€,  sidereal,  110,  827,  911.  Local, 
129,  162.  Measures  angular  motion, 
149.  How  itself  measured,  160... 
Very  small  interrals  ot,  160.  Equi- 
noctial, 267,  926...  Measures,  units, 
and  reckoning  of,  906... 

TUam^  648,  note. 

TituUf  Prof.,  his  law  of  planetary,  dis* 
tances,  606,  note. 

Trade  vfindt,  289... 

l^asuU  instrtiment,  169... 

JVofuiteof  stars,  162.  Of  planets  across 
the  sun,  467.  Of  Venus,  479...  Mer- 
cury, 488.  Of  Jupiter's  satellites 
across  disc,  640.  Of  their  shadows, 
649. 

nratupareney  of  space,  supposed  by  01- 
bers  imperfect,  798. 

tVaiuvenal  disturbing  force,  and  its 
effects,  616... 

T^onofMstrieal  surrey,  274. 

Trcpiea,  98,  880. 

TunUff  hi,  44. 


(Tm^ra  in  eclipses,  420.  Of  Jupiter,  688. 

Uranographff,  111,  800. 

Uranogr<q>hieal  corrections,  842...  Pro- 
blems, 127...  809... 

{Trofita,  discovery  of,  606.  HeatreceiTcd 
from  sun  by,  608.    Physical  descrip- 


tion of,  628.  Satellites  of,  651.  Per- 
turbations of  by  Neptune,  760...  Old 
obsfirrations  of,  760. 


Vanuhmg  point  of  parallel  lines,  116. 
Line  of  parallel  planes,  117. 

VanatUm  of  the  moon  explained,  706... 

Variationa  of  elements,  668.  Periodical 
and  secular,  666.  Incident  on  the 
epoch,  781. 

VelocUjff  angular,  of  sun  not  uniform, 
860.  Linear,  of  sun  not  uniform,  861. 
Of  planets,  Merouiy,  Venus,  and  Earth, 
474.  Of  light,  646.  Of  shooting 
stars,  899,  904. 

VemUf  synodic  revolution  of,  472.  Sta- 
tionary points,  476.  Velocity  o^  474. 
Phases,  477.  Points  of  greatest 
brightness,  478.  Transits  oi^  479. 
Physical  description  and  appearance, 
609.  Inequality  in  earth's  motion 
produced  by,  726.  In  that  of  the 
moon,  748... 

VemieTf  97. 

Vertical,  prime,  102.    Circles,  100. 

Fefta,  cUacoTery  of,  606.    • 


Wei(fht  of  bodies  in  different  latitudes, 
822.  Of  a  body  on  the  moon,  608. 
On  the  sun;  460. 

Wmdi,  trade,  240... 

Y. 

Tear,  sidereal,  806.  Tropical,  888. 
Anomalistic,  884,  and  day  incommen- 
surable, 918.  Leap,  914.  Of  conci- 
sion, 917.  Beginning  o(^  in  England, 
changed,  982. 


Zenith,  99.    Sector,  192. 

Zodiac,  dOlk,^ 

Zodiacal  Ught,  899. 

ZwM  of  climate  and  latitude,  882. 


THE  END. 
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